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REPORT 

OF  THE 

COMMISSIONER  OF  INDIAN  AFFAIRS. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington^  October  10,  1882. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  the  law  requiring  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  to  make  an  annual  rejiort  of  the  condition  of  affairs  con- 
nected with  his  bureau,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  report 
for  the  year  1882.  Evidently  this  law  contemplates  that  the  report 
thus  required  should  show  not  only  operations  of  the  past  year  and  the 
present  condition  of  affairs,  but  also  make  such  suggestions  and  rec- 
ommendations, based  upon  the  year's  experience,  as  would  be  beneficial 
to  the  service. 

The  operations  and  results  of  the  last  year  in  the  different  agencies, 
which  will  be  more  fully  described  and  explained  under  their  appro- 
priate heads,  will,  I  think,  compare  favorably  with  any  one  of  the  pre- 
ceding years.  Land  has  been  oi)ened  to  cultivation;  houses  for  Indian 
residences  have  been  built ;  schools  opened  and  operated;  and  in  many 
cases,  and  in  various  ways,  the  cause  of  civilization  generally  advanced; 
and  I  might,  with  this  general  statement  of  facts,  proceed  to  give  a 
separate  chapter  of  each  reservation  and  agency;  and  follow  these  with 
the  tabulated  statements  required  by  section  468  of  the  Ee vised  Statutes. 
But  such  a  report  would  not,  in  my  opinion,  be  discharging  my  whole 
duty,  nor  would  it  be  such  a  report  as  the  framers  of  the  law  contem- 
plated. When  the  rules  and  regulations  under  the  law  governing  the 
operations  of  the  Indian  Department  become  perfect,  and  the  machinery 
less  multiform  and  complicated,  such  a  report  might  answer  the  pur- 
pose; but  until  such  is  the  case,  a  report  shoukl  not  only  state  what 
has  been  done,  but  also  what  changes  would  be  advantageous  to  the 

service. 

delay  in  settlement  of  accounts. 

Too  much  machinery  is  often  worse  than  too  little,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, there  is  now  too  much  machinery  in  use  in  the  settlement  of  ac- 
counts connected  with  this  bureau.  I  say  this  with  a  full  knowledge 
gained  by  an  experience  of  many  years  of  the  absolute  necessity  of 
proper  checks  and  balances  in  the  manner  of  ke«^\>\\\^  '?cvv\  "^^XJOccc^^,  ^^- 
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counts.  But  after  an  individual  hasi  complied  with  his  contract  and 
produces  his  vouchers  certified  and  signed  by  the  legally  appointed  offi- 
cers, showing  that  he  has  performed  his  undertaking  in  letter  and  spirit, 
he  is  in  all  fairness  entitled  to  the  prompt  payment  of  the  compensation 
stipulated.  But  such,  I  am  compelled  by  personal  knowledge  to  say,  is 
not  the  case  as  the  law  now  stands.  After  all  has  been  done  as  above 
indicated,  honest  claimants  have  in  very  many  instances  been  compelled 
to  chase  their  accounts  through  twelve  or  fifteen  departments  of  the 
government,  consuming  weeks  and  even  months,  and  in  some  instances 
years  of  time,  until  hope  has  sickened  into  despair,  and  men  have  grown 
gray  waiting  for  the  tardy  footsteps  of  the  messenger  from  whose  hands 
they  should  long  before  have  received  their  just  dues. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this  to  say  that  the  system  now  practiced  has  been 
long  in  use  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  changed.  This  is  no  argu- 
ment for  its  continuance  unless  it  can  be  shown  that  age  sanctifies  error. 
I  make  this  statement  in  the  interest  not  only  of  fair  and  honorable  deal- 
ing, but  also  and  particularly  in  the  interest  of  economy  for  the  govern- 
ment. A  prompt  paymaster  gets  more  for  his  money  than  one  who  is 
not  prompt ;  and  when  it  is  understood  that  delay  may  be  expected  in 
receiving  payment  for  labor  or  material  furnished,  those  who  furnish  the 
*  labor  or  material  make  their  calculations  accordingly,  and  charge  enough 
to  pay  them  for  waiting.  The  system  of  purchasing  the  annual  supplies 
for  the  Indian  service  by  inviting  and  receiving  sealed  proposals  is  pro- 
ductive of  a  healthy  competition,  and  the  opening  of  these  bids  and 
awarding  the  contracts  in  the  presence  of  the  bidders  leaves  no  just 
ground  for  charges  of  unfairness  or  favoritism,  and,  in  my  opinion,  there 
is  not  much  room  for  improvement  in  that  respect ;  but  I  desire  to  re- 
peat and  emphasize  it,  that  the  law  in  reference  to  settling  the  accounts 
ought  to  be  changed. 

INDIAN   AGENTS. 

Among  the  many  causes  which  exist  tending  to  retard  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Indians,  one  very  important  one  is  the  difficulty  of  procur- 
ing men  of  the  right  stamp  to  act  as  agents.  We  have  over  a  quarter 
of  a  million  of  Indians  scattered  over  many  thousands  of  miles  of  terri- 
tory, many  of  the  points  at  which  they  are  located  being  difficult  of 
access.  Many  of  these  Indians,  outside  of  the  five  civilized  tribes,  are 
,wild  roving  nomads,  preferring  savage  to  civilized  life.  These  are  an 
untutored  and  untractable  people,  who  are  naturally  indolent,  improvi- 
dent, and  shiftless,  and  very  impatient  of  restraint  or  discipline.  The 
object  of  the  government  is  to  transform  these  uncivilized  people  into 
peaceable,  industrious,  and  law-abiding  citizens,  and  for  this  purpose  a 
system  has  been  devised,  good  in  many  respects;  but  when  we  come  to 
operate  that  system  we  make  a  fatal  mistake,  and  a  mistake  which,  if 
not  corrected,  will,  in  my  opinion,  prevent  for  generations  the  accom- 
plishment of  good,  which  might  otherwise  be  reached  in  one  decade. 
I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  present  system  of  appointing  and  paying  the 
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men  who  have  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Indians,  and  who  are  known 
as  Indian  agents.  When  the  fact  is  once  clearly  established  that  an 
agent  is  utterly  unfit  from  any  cause  for  his  place,  he  ought,  on  any  theory 
of  sound  business  principles,  to  be  removed  at  once^  and  a  more  suitable 
man  put  in  his  place ;  but  it  requires  as  much  machinery  now,  and  fre- 
quently more  time,  to  get  a  new  agent  appointed  than  it  does  to  appoint 
a  minister  to  the  Court  of  St.  James.  Within  the  last  year  seven  entire 
months  were  consumed  in  making  such  a  change  at  one  of  the  agencies, 
where  any  correct  business  man  transacting  his  own  business  would 
have  made  the  change  in  less  than  seven  days.  This  is  the  fault  of  the 
law,  and  ought  to  be  changed. 

These  Indian  agents  furnish  the  precept  and  example  to  which  we  mu3t 
look  more  than  to  any  other  cause  or  influence  as  a  means  of  changing 
the  habits,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  Indians.  If  the  agent  is  an 
honest,  industrious,  and  intelligent  Christian  man,  with  the  physical  ability 
and  disposition  to  endure  hardship  and  courageously  encounter  difficulty 
and  disappointment,  or,  in  other  words,  if  he  is  morally,  mentally,  and 
physically  above  the  average  of  what  are  considered  good  men,  he  will 
work  wonders  among  these  wards  of  the  nation.  And  I  but  state  what 
every  thinking  man  must  know,  that,  as  a  rule,  this  class  of  men  cannot 
be  procured  to  cut  themselves  off  from  civilization  and  deprive  them- 
selves and  families  of  the  comforts  and  advantages  of  civilized  society 
for  the  pittance  which  is  now  paid  to  Indian  agents.  Occasionally  men 
have  been  found  who,  for  the  good  which  they  hoped  to  accomplish,  have 
voluntarily  exiled  themselves  and  labored  for  the  good  of  these  people, 
but  they  generally  found  more  trouble  from  their  surroundings  and  less 
moral  support  from  the  government  than  was  expected,  and,  becoming 
discouraged  and  disheartened,  have  retired  from  the  service,  leaving 
their  places  to  be  filled  by  less  competent  men.  One  agent,  in  tender- 
ing his  resignation  a  few  weeks  since,  uses  the  following  language : 

I  have  labored  faithfuUy  for  the  good  of  the  Indiaus,  dealing  honorably  with  all 
men,  but  I  have  at  last  become  disheartened,  and  feel  that  life  is  too  short  to  waste 
any  more  of  it  here. 

One  great  cause  of  embarrassment  and  discouragement  to  Indian 
agents  is  the  trouble  and  annoyance  they  find  in  keeping  their  accounts 
so  as  to  comply  technically  with  all  the  regulations  and  rulings  in  ref- 
erence to  the  final  settlement  of  their  accounts.  As  the  matter  now 
stands,  an  agent  may  execute  to  the  letter  an  order  given  him  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  payment  of  money,  and  yet  that  item 
in  his  account  may  be  suspended  against  him,  and  he  and  his  sureties 
be  compelled  by  law  to  pay  the  money  again.  The  result  is,  if  he  refuses 
to  obey  the  orders  of  his  superior  he  loses  his  position,  and  if  he  obeys 
he  loses  his  money. 

I  give  it  as  my  honest  conviction  as  a  business  man,  after  one  year  and 
a  half  of  close  observation,  in  a  position  where  the  chances  for  a  correct 
knowledge  of  this  question  are  better  than  in  any  other,  that  the  true 
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policy  of  the  govermnent  is  to  pay  Indian  agents  such  compensation 
and  place  them  under  such  regulations  of  law  as  will  insure  the  services 
of  first-class  men.  It  is  not  enough  that  a  man  is  honest;  he  must,  in 
addition  to  this,  be  capable.  He  must  be  up  to  standard  physically  as 
well  as  morally  and  mentally.  Men  of  this  class  are  comparatively 
scarce,  and  as  a  rule  cannot  be  had  unless  the  compensation  is  equal  to 
the  service  required.  Low-priced  men  are  not  always  the  cheapest.  A 
bad  article  is  dear  at  any  price.  Paying  a  man  as  Indian  agent  $1,200 
or  $1,500,  and  expecting  him  to  perform  $3,000  or  $4,000  worth  of  labor^ 
is  not  economy,  and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  has  proven  to  be  the 
worst  kind  of  extravagance.  The  wholesale,  sweei^ing  charge  of  dis- 
honesty sometimes  made  against  Indian  agents  is  not  true.  Some  of 
them  are  good  and  true  men,  doing  the  very  best  they  can  under  the  em- 
barrassing circumstances  by  which  they  are  surrounded ;  and  some  of 
them  are  capable;  but  I  repeat,  the  inducements  for  such  men  to  remain 
are  insufficient,  and  the  difficulties  and  discouragements  which  they 
meet,  crowd  them  out  of  the  service,  and  until  all  Indian  agents  are 
selected  and  paid  as  a  good  business  man  selects  and  pays  his  employes 
(which  is  not  the  case  now),  it  need  not  be  wondered  at  if  many  of 
them  are  incompetent,  and  a  few  of  them  dishonest. 

CO-OPERATION   OF  RELIGIOUS  SOCIETIES. 

One  very  important  auxiliary  in  transforming  men  from  savage  to 
civilized  life  is  the  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  them  through  the 
labors  of  Christian  men  and  women  as  educators  and  missionaries. 
This  I  think  has  been  forcibly  illustrated  and  clearly  demonstrated 
among  the  different  Indian  tribes  by  the  missionary  labors  of  the  various 
religious  societies  in  the  last  few  years.  Civilization  is  a  plant  of  ex- 
ceeding slow  growth,  unless  supplemented  by  Christian  teaching  and 
influences.  I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  a  liberal  encouragement 
by  the  government  to  all  religious  denominations  to  extend  their  edu- 
cational and  missionary  operations  among  the  Indians  would  be  of  im- 
mense benefit.  I  find  that  during  the  year  there  has  been  expended 
in  cash' by  the  different  religious  societies  for  regular  educational  and 
missionary  purposes  among  the  Indians  the  sum  of  $216,680,  and  doubt- 
less much  more  which  was  not  reported  through  the  regular  channels. 
This  is  just  so  much  money  saved  to  the  government,  which  is  an  item 
of  some  importance,  but  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  healthy 
influences  created  by  the  men  and  women  who  have  gone  among  the 
Indians,  not  for  personal  pecuniary  benefit,  but  for  the  higher  and 
nobler  purpose  of  helping  these  untutored  and  uncivilized  people  to  a 
higher  j)lane  of  existence.  In  no  other  manner  and  by  no  other  means, 
in  my  judgment,  can  our  Indian  population  be  so  speedily  and  perma- 
nently reclaimed  from  barbarism,  idolatry,  and  savage  life,  as  by  the 
educational  and  missionary  operations  of  the  Christian  people  of  our 
country.    This  kind  of  teaching  will  educate  them  to  be  sober,  Indus- 
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trious,  self-reliant,  and  to  respect  the  rights  of  others  5  and  my  delib- 
erate opinion  is,  that  it  is  not  only  the  interest  but  the  duty  of  the  gov- 
ernment to  aid  and  encourage  these  efforts  in  the  most  liberal  manner. 
No  money  spent  for  the  civilization  of  the  Indian  will  return  a  better 
dividend  than  that  spent  in  this  way.  In  urging  this  point  I  do  not 
wish  to  be  understood  as  claiming  that  all  the  good  people  are  inside 
the  churches  and  all  the  bad  ones  outside;  but  a  little  observation,  I 
think,  will  convince  any  one  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  those  who 
sacrifice  time  and  money  for  the  good  of  others  is  found  inside  of  some 
Christian  organization.  If  we  expect  to  stop  sun  dances,  snake  wor- 
ship, and  other  debasing  forms  of  superstition  and  idolatry  among  In- 
dians, we  must  teach  them  some  better  way.  This,  with  liberal  appro- 
priations by  the  government  for  the  establishment  of  industrial  schools, 
where  the  thousands  of  Indian  children  now  roaming  Avild  shall  be 
taught  to  speak  the  English  language  and  earn  their  own  living,  will 
accomplish  what  is  so  much  desired,  to  wit,  the  conversion  of  the  wild, 
roving  Indian  into  an  industrious,  peaceable,  and  law-abiding  citizen. 

NEED   OF  MORE  LIBERAL  APPROPRIATIONS. 

This  result,  however,  cannot  be  reached  in  any  reasonable  time  un- 
less the  means  are  commensurate  with  the  end  to  be  attained.  The 
conditions  which  now  surround  the  case  are  very  different  from  those 
that  existed  in  the  years  of  the  past.  The  game  upon  which  the  In- 
dian subsisted  is  fast  disappearing,  and  he  must  of  necessity  look  for 
subsistence  from  some  other  source.  The  vast  domain  which  he  once 
called  his  own,  and  over  which  he  roamed  at  will,  is  rapidly  being 
absorbed  by  the  white  people,  who  insist  that  these  fertile  valleys  and 
mountains  rich  in  mineral  deposits  shall  no  longer  remain  locked  up 
and  shut  out  from  the  enterprise  and  industry  of  the  white  race.  The 
commercial  interests  of  the  country  seem  to  demand  that  the  means  of 
communication  between  one  section  of  the  country  and  another  shall 
not  be  obstructed  by  denying  the  right  of  way  for  trade  and  traffic ; 
and  as  a  consequence  railroads  are  penetrating  these  reservations  once 
set  apart  for  the  home  of  the  Indian,  and  in  which  he  had  a  right  to 
suppose  he  would  not  be  disturbed. 

I  do  not  stop  now  to  canvass  the  question  of  right  or  justice.  I  Only 
point  to  the  inevitable,  and  claim  that  it  is  unquestionably  the  impera- 
tive duty  of  the  government,  as  well  as  the  soundest  and  safest  policy, 
to  provide  the  safest,  surest,  and  most  equitable  means  to  induce  the 
Indian  to  abandon  the  manners,  customs,  and  traditions  of  his  fathers, 
and  accommodate  himself  to  the  new  and  better  way.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  appropriations  much  more  liberal  than  those  made  in  the 
past.  If  one  million  of  dollars  for  educational  purposes  given  no^c  will 
save  several  millions  in  the  future,  it  is  wise  economy  to  give  that  mill- 
ion at  once,  and  not  dole  it  out  in  small  sums  that  do  but  little  good. 
The  more  thoughtful  and  intelligent  of  the  Indians  comprehend  and  ap- 
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preciate  the  situation,  and  are  anxious  to  put  themselves  in  condition  to 
meet  the  new  order  of  things  which  they  see  is  certain  to  come,  and  which 
will  either  elevate  them  in  the  scale  of  being,  or  exterminate  them. 
Chief  Keokuk,  son  of  the  celebrated  chief  of  that  name,  said  to  one  of 
our  special  agents  only  a  few  days  ago,  "  We  want  schools,  churches,  and 
laws,  to  make  our  people  abandon  the  wild,  roving  life  of  Indians,  and 
become  a  settled,  industrious,  and  peaceable  people." 

Within  the  last  few  months  the  Pottawatomie  Indians  have  prepared 
and  submitted  to  the  department  for  approval,  a  code  of  laws  for  their 
own  government,  thus  clearly  indicating  that  the  thoughts  of  the  Indians 
are  being  turned  in  the  right  direction. 

UlNJUST  DISCRIMINATION  BETWEEN  INDIAN  TRIBES. 

I  called  attention  in  my  last  report  to  the  fact  that  the  Indians  who 
obey  law  and  try  to  conform  to  our  customs,  and  to  cultivate  habits  of 
industry  and  sobriety,  are  not  encouraged  as  they  should  be^  while  In- 
dians who  are  lazy,  turbulent,  and  insubordinate,  get  what  they  demand. 
If  the  Indians  are  in  fact  the  wards  of  the  nation,  it  is  the  imperative 
duty  of  the  government  to  treat  them  as  a  prudent  and  kind  guardian 
should  treat  a  ward,  and  this  can  only  be  done  by  rewarding  the  good 
and  punishing  the  bad.  Eewards  should  be  liberal  and  promptly  given, 
and  punishments  should  be  sharp,  quick,  and  positive.  No  delay  in 
either  case ;  let  the  effect  follow  the  cause  with  certainty  and  rapidity. 
Delay  in  either  case  lessens  the  effect  intended  to  be  produced. 

I  feel  that  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  this,  because  unless  a  different 
policy  in  this  respect  is  pursued  in  the  future  from  that  practiced  in  the 
past,  bad  Indians  will  increase  and  good  ones  decrease.  They  must  be 
made  to  know  that  vice  will  not  be  rewarded,  nor  will  virtue  be  pun- 
ished. We  are  to-day  feeding  with  a  liberal  hand,  and  at  a  cost  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,  a  tribe  of  Indians  who  have  made  in- 
solent demands,  and  defiantly  threatened  war  unless  their  demands  were 
complied  with,  while  at  the  same  time  we  are  allowing  quiet  and  peace- 
able Indians  to  struggle  with  adverse  circumstances  on  the  verge  of 
starvation.    The  Indians  see  this  and  the  effect  must  necessarily  be  bad. 

SURVEYS   OF  INDIAN  RESERVATIONS. 

One  fruitful  source  of  trouble  and  conflict  between  Indians  and  white 
people  arises  from  the  fact  that  in  very  many  cases  it  is  impossible  to 
tell  where  the  reservation  lines  are.  The  Indians  claim  the  line  to  be 
in  one  place  and  the  white  man,  who  is  a  farmer,  a  miner,  or  a  herder, 
claims  it  to  be  in  another.  The  only  remedy  for  this  is  by  surveying 
and  plainly  marking  the  boundary  lines;  this  would  save  much  trouble 
and  many  lives.  I  made  an  earnest  request  for  an  appropriation  of 
$100,000  for  this  purpose  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  but  only  $5,000 
was  given.  In  1880  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  not  less  than  6,000 
miles  of  unsurveyed  reservation  boundaries.    But  little  change  has  oc- 
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curred  since.  Were  it  not  for  the  aid  generously  extended  by  tihe  War 
Department  during  the  year  past  the  office  would  have  been  extremely 
embarrassed  in  several  cases  where  surveys  were  absolutely  required  to 
prevent  threatened  conflicts  between  Indians  and  whites.  Agents  at 
the  different  agencies  are  urging  the  necessity  of  having  the  boundaries 
fixed,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  matter  will  not  be  neglected  at  the 
approaching  session  of  Congress.  Where  it  has  not  already  been  done 
arable  lands  within  the  reservations  should  be  subdivided,  to  enable 
the  agents  to  allot  lands  in  severalty  to  Indians  as  fast  as  required. 

APPROPRIATIONS   COVERED   INTO   THE   TREASURY. 

In  reference  to  the  amount  of  appropriations  for  the  Indian  service, 
I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  many  thousands  of  dollars  are 
annually  appropriated,  which,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  law  governing  these  appropriations,  cannot  be  and  never  are  used; 
and  this  fact  ought  to  be  considered  in  making  the  appropriations.  The 
books  in  this  bureau  show  that  $228,170.22  have  been  retuifned  to  the 
Treasury  for  the  last  year,  for  which  the  accounts  are  made  up.  And 
connected  with  this  fact  is  another  kindred  one,  to  wit:  supplies  amount- 
ing in  some  instances  to  many  thousands  of  dollars  are  purchased  and 
paid  for  out  of  money  appropriated  for  the  Indian  service,  but  before  these 
supplies  aie  consumed  the  Indians  are  removed  to  some  distant  locality, 
the  supplies  are  sold,  and  every  dollar  realized  from  the  sale  goes  back 
into  the  Treasury;  but  all  the  expense  of  care  and  sale  must  be  paid  from 
the  contingent  fund,  for  which  no  calculation  was  made  when  the  con- 
tingent fund  was  appropriated.  The  law  should  be  so  amended  as  to 
allow  all  expenses  of  this  kind  to  be  paid  from  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
the  property.  For  proof  and  illustration  of  this  condition  of  affairs  I 
, refer  to  the  recent  operations  on  the  Malheur  Eeservation. 

CONSOLIDATION   OF   AGENCIES. 

There  are  at  present  fifty-nine  Indian  agencies,  fifty-eight  of  them  in 
charge  of  agents  whose  salary  is  provided  for  by  Congress,  and  one  in 
charge  of  a  military  officer  acting  as  Indian  agent.  A  reduction  of  eight 
agencies  has  been  made  during  the  fiscal  year.  Reduction  in  the  number 
of  agencies  has  been  the  aim  of  this  office  for  several  years  past,  and 
has  been  frequently  recommended  by  my  predecessors.  The  objects 
sought  have  been,  (1)  reduction  in  the  cost  of  maintaining  agencies; 
(2)  the  consolidation  of  the  Indians  upon  reservations  where  they  may 
be  best  protected  in  their  personal  and  property  rights,  and  (3)  the  sale 
of  the  lands  vacated  by  the  consolidation  and  the  use  of  such  portion 
of  the  funds  arising  therefrom  as  may  be  necessary  in  the  settlement  of 
the  Indians  upon  the  reservations  to  which  they  may  be  removed,  the 
balance  of  the  money  to  be  funded  for  their  use,  and  the  interest  thereon 
to  be  expended  in  lieu  of  direct  appropriations  for  their  benefit.    This 
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plan  is  still  urged  and  believed  to  be  for  the  best  interests  of  all  con- 
cerned. 

But  the  consolidation  of  agencies  (so  called)  made  at  the  last  session 
of  Congress  has  not  been  productive  of  the  good  results  hoped  for  by 
those  who  advocated  the  measure.  The  Indians  aud  all  the  property 
.and  machinery  of  an  agency  have  been  left  just  where  they  were  and  as 
they  were,  except  that  the  person  in  charge  is  not  called  an  agent,  nor 
can  he  receive  or  disburse  money.  The  one  man,  who  is  the  agent  for 
all  of  the  points  attempted  to  be  consolidated,  is  alone  responsible  for 
all  the  property,  and  must  necessarily  travel  from  one  to  another ;  this 
involves  much  expense  of  time  and  money ;  and  inasmuch  as  all  the  ac- 
counts have  to  be  examined  and  reviewed  at  the  point  where  the  agent 
is  located,  it  requires  additional  clerical  force,  and  I  have  found  some 
difficulty,  even  at  this  early  period  of  the  fiscal  year,  in  finding  funds 
for  the  payment  of  the  agent's  traveling  expenses  and  the  additional 
clerical  force  required.  As  a  rule  it  is  safe  to  say  that  any  attempt  at 
consolidation  that  does  not  consolidate  the  Indians  by  placing  them  on 
the  same  reservation  must  result  in  failure  to  accomplish  any  good  and 
be  almost  certain  to  give  much  trouble. 

The  last  Indian  appropriation  act  simply  legislated  agents  out  of  ofl&ce 
on  June  30, 1882,  made  no  provisions  for  their  salaries  or  expenses  until 
such  consolidation  should  be  completed,  and  provided  no  funds  by  which 
the  Indians  could  be  brought  together.  A  special  appropriation  should 
be  made  to  enable  this  office  to  carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  act  above  referred  to,  or  a  sufficient  sum  for  the  purpose 
should  be  added  to  the  appropriation  for  contingencies  of  the  Indian 
service. 

ISSUES   OF  RATIONS. 

In  accordance  with  suggestions  made  by  some  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  I  decided  at 
the  commencement  of  the  present  fiscal  year  to  have  the  supplies  pur- 
chased for  Indians  under  existing  appropriations  divided  into  fifty- two 
parts,  and  instructed  agents  to  issue  one  fifty-second  part  each  week,  so 
that  the  amount  appropriated  for  should  last  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

The  following  is  the  text  of  the  instructions  issued  : 

In  purchasing  these  supplies  the  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year 
1863  have  been  exhausted,  reserving  only  sufficient  for  the  purchase  of  annuity  and 
other  goods  estimated  for  by  you,  pay  of  employes,  and  such  incidental  expenditures 
as  may  arise  during  the  year.  You  are  therefore  directed  to  divide  the  above-named 
supplies  by  the  number  of  weeks  (52),  aud  issue  only  one  fifty-second  part  of  the 
same  per  week.  Under  no  circumstances  will  you  be  allowed  to  incur  any  deficiency, 
aud  you  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  execution  (/f  this  order. 

This  has  caused  much  dissatisfaction  among  many  of  the  tribes,  and 
a  threatened  outbreak  in  some  instances ;  but  the  system  will  be  ad- 
hered to,  unless  Congress  orders  otherwise. 
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EVIL   OF   CASH  ANNUITIES. 

In  many  cases  the  law  now  requires  money  to  be  paid  to  certain 
tribes  of  Indians.  In  a  majority  of  these  cases,  if  the  law  left  it  in  the 
discretion  of  the  department  to  pay  in  cattle  or  sheep,  instead  of  cash, 
the  result  would  be  much  more  beneficial  to  the  Indian.  This  is  emi- 
nently true  in  the  case  of  the  Uintah  and  other  Utes.  The  country 
occupied  by  them  is  a  good  grazing  country,  but  not  well  adapted  for 
agricultural  purposes.  If,  instead  of  compelling  payment  to  them  in 
money,  as  the  law  now  stands,  they  could  be  paid  in  cattle,  they  could 
in  a  few  years  become  self-supporting.  The  money  paid  to  them  does 
them  but  little  good.  In  one  day,  immediately  after  a  cash  payment 
was  made  to  the  Utes,  two  thousand  dollars  were  spent  for  firearms, 
ammunition,  and  whisky  in  Salt  Lake  City,  and  in  a  very  short  time 
nine-tenths  of  the  payment  went  in  the  same  direction.  If  they  are  the 
wards  of  the  nation,  we  should  see  to  it  that  they  get  only  such  things 
as  are  beneficial,  and  not  such  as  are  injurious. 

While  upon  this  subject  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
is  no  law  to  punish  any  one  for  selling  firearms  to  Indians,  and  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  worst  and  most  troublesome  Indians  are  armed 
with  the  best  breech-loaders  that  can  be  found  in  the  market.  It  is 
hoped  a  stringent  law  may  be  passed  to  prevent,  as  far  as  possible,  this 
cause  of  trouble  and  loss  of  life. 

INCREASE   IN   THE   CLERICAL  FORCE   OF   THE  BUREAU. 

For  many  years  complaint  has  been  made  by  the  accounting  ofl&cers 
of  the  Treasury  that  the  accounts  rendered  quarterly  by  the  Indian 
agents  were  so  much  delayed  in  the  Indian  Bureau  that  in  a  majority 
of  cases,  before  a  final  settlement  could  be  reached,  the  sureties  on  the 
bonds  and  the  witnesses  whose  testimony  would  be  necessary  in  estab- 
lishing facts  connected  with  suspensions  in  these  accounts  could  not, 
on  account  of  death  or  some  other  cause,  be  reached.  Congress  very 
wisely  at  the  last  session  made  an  appropriation  of  $4,000  specially 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  up  these  accounts.  With  the  aid  thus  af- 
forded I  have  been  able  to  bring  them  up  nearer  to  date  than  they  have 
been  for  many  years.  This  has  resulted  in  much  saving  of  trouble  and 
a  much  better  understanding  of  the  condition  of  the  current  business  at 
the  agencies,  and,  it  is  safe  to  saj^,  the  saving  of  money  to  the  govern- 
ment. 

I  venture  in  this  connection  to  make  a  suggestion  which,  if  followed, 
will  be  of  much  pecuniary  advantage.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  an  immense 
amount  of  work  is  done  in  this  bureau  for  outside  parties,  for  which  not 
one  cent  is  paid.  Other  departments  of  the  government  charge  for 
copies  of  papers  and  documents,  but  the  Indian  Bureau  does  all  this 
work,  amounting  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  pages,  for  nothing; 
and  the  time  of  clerks,  for  whose  salaries  appropriations  are  made,  is 
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taken  up  with  this  kind  of  work,  and  consequently  to.  the  neglect  of  the 
work  for  which  they  are  employed  and  paid.  The  same  rule,  it  seems, 
to  me,  that  is  practiced  by  other  bureaus  ought  to  be  allowed  in  this. 
The  law  now  fixes  the  nupiber  of  clerks  and  the  compemsfttion  of  each, 
and  no  change  can  in  any  case  be  allowed.  This  is  done  o^  a  basis  of 
what  is  supi)osed  to  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the 
duties  of  the  office.  If  no  work  for  outside  parties  had  to  be  perfprmed, 
this  rule  might  answer  5  but  if  (as  is  frequently  the"  case)  the  time  of 
three  or  four  of  the  best  clerks  is  occupied  for  days  in  making  examina- 
tions and  preparing  copies  of  pai)ers  not  belonging  to  the  regular  work 
of  the  office,  it  follows  as  a  consequence  that  the  regular  work  of  the 
bureau  must  to  that  extent  be  neglected  and  the  public  business  suffer. 
The  remedy  for  this  can  be  found  in  one  of  two  ways :  either  make  the 
appropriations  sufficiently  large  to  meet  these  calls  from  outside  par- 
ties, or  allow  the  usual  charge  for  this  class  of  work,  and  the  use  of  the 
money  thus  realized  for  extra  clerical  labor.  Either  of  these  plans  will 
accomplish  the  desired  object,  and  if,  in  addition  to  this,  it  was  allow- 
able to  employ  clerks  at  what  they  are  worth,  instead  of  the  iron  rule 
now  in  force,  more  work  could  be  done,  more  people  employed,  and 
money  saved.  This  bureau  is  allowed  one  messenger,  one  assistant 
messenger,  and  one  laborer.  The  rooms  occupied  by  the  different  divis- 
ions are  a  long  distance  apart.  Many  times  every  day  chiefs  of  divis- 
ions and  the  higher  grades  of  clerks  are  compelled  to  leave  their  desks 
to  seek  or  give  information,  which  could  just  as  well  be  performed  by  a 
messenger  boy  at  $1  per  day.  Good  business  men  do  not  conduct  their 
business  in  this  manner. 

The  appropriation  of  $4,000  wisely  given  by  Congresss  at  the  last 
session  for  the  employment  of  clerical  labor  for  a  special  purpose  was 
not  trammeled  by  any  restriction  as  to  the  compensation  which  should 
be  paid  to  clerks,  and  as  a  consequence  I  am  able  to  say  what  could  not 
have  been  truthfully  said  in  the  last  ten  years,  to  wit :  That  there  are  no 
agents'  accounts  unsettled  in  this  office  outside  of  the  present  fiscal  year. 

DEFICIENCIES  'iN  APPROPRIATIONS. 

The  funds  appropriated  by  Congress  in  the  regular  appropriation  bill 
for  the  support  of  the  Indians  during  the  fiscal  year  proved  to  be  en- 
tirely insufficient,  mainly  owing  to  the  high  price  of  beef  and  flour;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  additional  appropriation  in  the  sundry  civil  bill 
of  $200,000  for  the  purchase  of  beef,  and  $25,000  for  the  support  of  the 
Jicarilla  and  Mescalero  Apaches,  this  office  would  have  been  greatly 
embarrassed  and  serious  difficulties  been  the  result.  The  amount  ap- 
propriated for  the  subsistence  of  the  Sioux  under  agreement  made  Feb- 
ruary 28,  1877,  was  insufficient  by  $500,000.  Article  5  of  this  agree- 
ment provides  for  furnishing  each  individual  with  a  daily  ration  of  1 J 
pounds  beef,  one-half  pound  of  flour,  one-half  pound  of  corn,  and  for 
every  100  rations  4  pounds  of  coffee,  8  pounds  of  sugar,  and  3  pounds 
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of  beanS^,  or  in  lieu  of  said  articles  the  equivalent  thereof,  ia  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Commissionpr  of  Indian  Affairs.  According  to  the  re- 
ports of  the  agents,  there  are  now  on  the  different  Sioux  reservations 
26,683  persons,  who,  under  article  5  of  the  above  treaty,  are  entitled  to 
29,217,885  pounds  beef  gross,  4,869,647J  pounds  of  corn  and  flour  each, 
292,179  pounds  of  beans,  389,572  pounds  of  coffee,  and  779,144  pounds 
of  sugar,  costing  at  contract  prices  $1,558,847.68.  The  amount  appro- 
priated by  Congress  for  subsistence  of  the  Sioux,  including  transporta- 
tion of  all  supplies  from  steamboat  landings  and  terminus  of  railroads 
to  agencies,  is  $1,075,000,  of  which  at  least  $50,000  will'be  required  for 
transportation,  making  a  deficiency  of  $500,000,  for  which  an  estimate 
will  be  submitted  to  Congress  at  it«  next  session.  As  this  amount  is 
due  under  treaty  stipulations,  it  is  hoped  it  will  be  furnished. 

The  only  other  deficiency  to  be  provided  for  by  Congress  will  be 
about  $50,000  for  ^'transportation  of  Indian  supplies.''  For  that  pur- 
pose $275,000  were  appropriated  by  Congress,  but  this  amount  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  pay  for  all  the  transportation ;  and  as  the  right  to 
incur  deficiency  for  transportation  was  conceded  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress  by  the  House  Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  additional  amount  required  will  be  appropriated. 

Section  8  of  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  current  atid  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  Indian  service,  &c.,  for  the  fiscal  year  1883,  di- 
rects that  notice  shall  be  given  to  such  Indians  as  are  now  being  sub- 
sisted, in  whole  or  in  part,  by  appropriations  not  required  by  treaty, 
that  a  recommendation  will  be  made  to  Congress,  at  its  next  session 
for  a  diminution  of  such  appropriations,  and  in  pursuance  thereof  I 
have  issued  the  following  circular  and  forwarded  it  to  the  different  In- 
dian agents: 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington  f  September  27,  1882. 

Sir  :  lu  compliance  with  instructions  received  from  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,,  your  attention  is  called  to  section  8  of  *'An  act  making  appropriations  for 
the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  Department,  ^nd  for  fulfilling 
treaty  stipulation  with  various  Indian  tribes,  for  the  fiscal  year  1883,  and  for  other 
purposes,'' approved  May  17,  1882,  which  reads  as  follows:  **That  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  cause  such  Indians  as  are  now  being  subsisted,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
by  appropriations  not  required  in  discharge  of  treaty  obligations,  to  be  notified  that 
he  will  recommend  to  Congress,  at  its  next  session,  a  diminution  of  such  appropria- 
tion, and  that  in  consequence  thereof  their  future  support  will  depend  more  upon  their 
own  exertions."  • 

In  compliance  with  the  above  you  will  give  your  Indians  the  notice  required  by 
this  act  of  Congress,  and  assure  them  that  while  the  government  is  disposed  to  treat 
them  kindly  and  even  generously,  and  to  extend  to  them  every  needed  assistance  to- 
enable  them  to  make  a  comfortable  living  for  themselves  and  families,  yet  they  must 
remember  that  there  is  now  no  treaty  or  other  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment to  support  them,  and  that  what  they  are  now  receiving  is  purely  a  gift,  and  that 
there  must  come  a  time  when  they  will  be  expected  to  labor  for  their  own  support  the 
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same  as  white  men  do.  Say  to  them  that  labor  is  not  degrading,  but  on  the  contrary 
is  ennobling,  and  that  if  they  ever  expect  to  become  rich  and  powerful  as  the  whit« 
races,  they  must  learn  the  lessons  of  industry  and  economy. 

H.  PRICE,  Commissmier, 


INDIAN  AOENCIES  AND   POPULATION. 

The  following  table  shows  the  location  of  the  several  agencies  and 
the  population : 
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Total  number  of  agencies  and  number  of  Indians  at  agencies 59  ',      246,  932 

'^Indians  in  charge  of  a  military  officer  and  not  on  a  reservation. 

To  this  should  be  added  those  not  under  control  of  agents,  living 
principally  in  the  Territories  of  Arizona,  Idaho,  and  Utah,  and  the  States 
of  California,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Xorth  Carolina,  Oregon,  and  Wisconsin, 
numbering  15,434,  making  total  number  of  Indians  in  the  Ctnited  States, 
exclusive  of  those  in  Alaska,  262,366. 

LIQUOR  IN   THE  INDIAN   COUNTRY. 

The  sale  and  use  of  liquor  has  been  brought  before  the  public  so  long 
as  the  chief  cause  of  poverty  and  crime,  that  when  it  is  stated  that  nearly 
all  the  serious  crimes  committed  in  the  Indian  country  are  ti*aceable 
directlj'^  to  the  selling  and  drinking  of  whisky,  the  statement  is  accepted 
as  truth,  as  a  matter  of  course.  It  provokes  no  comment,  and  appears 
to  have  little  effect  on  legislation.  Yet,  to-day,  whisky  is  the  one  great 
curse  of  the  Indian  country-,  the  prolific  souree  of  disorder,  tumult, 
crime,  and  disease,  and  if  its  sale  could  be  utterly  prohibited,  peace  and 
quiet  would  almost  uniformly  exist  among  the  Indians  from  the  Missisr 
sippi  to  the  Pacific.    Whisky  is  furnished  the  Indians  by  disreputable 
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white  men,  wLo  would  sell  themselves  and  their  country  for  so  many 
pieces  of  silver.  Leniency  to  such  men  is  a  crime.  Their  homes  should 
be  behind  iron  bars,  with  never  a  human  face  to  look  upon,  and  never 
a  sight  of  the  green  earth  or  the  skies  above,  until,  in  solitary  confine- 
ment for  months  and  years,  they  had  been  taught  the  lesson  that  "the 
way  of  transgressors  is  hard."  Most  Indians  will  drink  whisky  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  can  get  it.  Under  its  influence  they  are  sav- 
ages in  deed  as  well  as  in  name. 
The  agent  at  Quapaw  says: 

A  quart  of  whisky  wiU  do  more  to  demoralize  ludiaiis  than  a  month  of  patient  labor 
win  accomplish  to  civilize  them. 

The  agent  at  Sac  and  Fox,  Indian  Territory,  says: 

The  whisky  business  has  been  the  cause  of  more  difficulty  and  more  crime  than  all 
other  causes  combined. 

At  Great  Nemaha  the  agent  testifies  that: 

Strong  drink  is  the  greatest  curse  that  besets  the  red  man.  Unprincipled  whites  in 
the  settlements,  knowing  this  weakness,  and  regardless  of  the  consequences  that  may 
follow,  will  barter  their  own  souls  that  they  may  fill  their  coffers  with  their  unlawful 
and  ill-gotten  gains. 

At  Navajo  Agency,  one  of  the  chiefs  says: 

We  do  not  make  whisky— it  is  the  Americans  that  do  it — and  we  earnestly  plead 
that  the  Great  Father  will  take  it  away  from  us  and  not  let  it  be  brought  near  us,  for 
our  young  men  drink  it  like  water. 

The  agent  at  Tulalip  reports  that: 

No  crimes  of  a  serious  character  were  committed  on  the  reservation,  and  if  it  were 
not  for  the  nefarious  trade  carried  on  in  selling  liquor  to  Indians  by  degraded  white 
men,  the  Indians  would  be  a  happy  and  prosperous  race  of  people. 

Page  after  page  might  be  filled  with  similar  testimonies. 

The  destruction  of  the  liquor  traffic  among  Indians  is  necessary, 
alike  for  their  welfare  and  for  the  protection  and  safety  of  the  lives  and 
property  of  thousands  of  good  citizens  who  have  their  homes  near  these 
Indian  reservations.  The  result  desired  can  be  accomplished  by  the 
passage  and  enforcement  of  rigid  laws,  with  severe  penalties  for  the 
violation  thereof.  If  the  guilty  ones  are  surely  and  sufficiently  pun- 
ished, it  will  soon  be  almost  impossible  for  the  Indians  to  get  liquor. 
The  present  law  is  defective.  It  provides  that  the  penalty  for  giving 
or  selling  liquor  to  an  Indian  shall  be  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
two  years  and  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $300.  This  law  should  be  so 
amended  as  to  specify  a  minimum  penalty. 

A  few  selections  from  reports  of  agents  will  show  the  necessity  for 
such  an  amendment./ 

The  agent  at  Grande  Konde  says: 

The  greatest  obstacle  *  *  *  is  tlie  constant  watchfulness  required  to  prevent 
them  from  obtaining  whisky  from  a  disreputable  class  of  whites  who  hover  around 
the  borders  of  the  agency,  or  in  the  small  towns,  ever  ready  to  furnish  Indians  liquor 
and  to  take  advantage  of  them  as  soon  as  they  have  become  intoxicated,    1  \va:s<ik  ^scvr,- 
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.  ceeded  in  having  from  forty  to  fifty  of  this  class  of  offenders  arrested  daring  the  past 
year,  nearly  every  one  of  whom  has  been  convicted,  but  the  fines  imposed  are  not 
sufficient  to  give  them  a  proper  respect  for  law  and  order.  Could  our  courts  be  induced 
to  make  the  sentence  imprisonment  instead  of  a  small  fine,  I  am  confident  there  would 
be  fewer  transgressors. 

The  agent  at  Green  Bay  says : 

During  the  past  year  five  young  men  have  been  killed  while  intoxicated.  Drunk- 
enness will  continue  among  the  Indians,  in  spite  of  the  strongest  efforts  of  agents  aad 
Indian  police,  until  Congress  amends  the  law  by  adding,  not  less  than  three  months' 
imprisonment  and  not  less  than  $50  fine. 

The  agent  of  the  Mission  Indians  says: 

But  for  the  leniency  of  the  courts  in  dealing  with  offenders  who  have  been  de- 
tected aud  arrested  for  carrying  on  this  traffic  among  them,  better  results  might  bo 
reported. 

In  view  of  these  statements,  and  others  on  file  in  this  office,  I  recom- 
mend that  section  2139  of  the  Eevised  Statiftes  be  so  amended  that 
the  punishment  for  the  first  offense  shall  be  imprisonment  for  not  less 
than  one  year,  and  a  fine  of  not  less  than  $100;  and  that  for  the  second 
and  subsequent  violations  of  law  the  penalty  shall  be  imprisonment  for 
three  years.  I  deem  this  amendment  absolutely  essential,  as  under  the 
present  law  fixing  a  maximum,  but  not  a  minimum  penalty,  the  law  is 
practically  of  little  value,  the  punishment,  in  some  cases,  being  a  fine 
of  ten  dollars  and  imprisonment  for  one  day,  and  this,  too,  after  the 
payment  of  many  dollars  in  witness  fees.  The  penalty  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  crime. 

Section  2139  provides  that  ''Every  person  [except  an  Indian  in  the 
Indian  councryy^  shall  be  liable  to  punishment  for  sale  of  liquor  to  In- 
dians, &c.  A  bill  (H.  E.  3942)  introduced  by  Eepresentative  Haskell 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress  proposes  to  amend  the  section  by  strik- 
ing out  the  words  "except  an  Indian  in  the  Indian  country."  I  hope 
this  legislation  also  will  be  secured. 

One  other  amendment  is,  in  my  judgment,  necessary.  The  War  De- 
partment is  authorized  to  introduce  liquor  into  the  Indian  country. 
This  should  not  be.  Fire  should  not  be  permitted  near  a  powder- 
magazine,  nor  whisky  near  an  Indian  reservation.  Army  whisky  is  no 
better  than  other  whisky;  it  does  not  appear  that  its  effects  are  any- 
more desirable.  An  Indian  will  as  surely  get  drunk  on  army  liquors 
as  on  those  obtained  from  less  highly  favored  citizens  of  the  country. 
I  recommend,  therefore,  that  such  portions  of  sections  '2139  and  2140 
as  authorize  the  War  Department,  or  Army  officers,  to  introduce  liquor 
into  the  Indian  country  be  repealed. 

Notwithstanding  the  disadvantages  under  which  agents  labor  on  ac- 
count of  inadequate  and  defective  law,  and  the  leniency  and  indifference 
with  which  it  is  administered,  they  have  made»strenous  efforts  during 
the  year  to  repress  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  by  the  prosecution  of 
whisky  sellers,  and  have  been  fairly  successful.  Through  the  efforts  of 
30  different  agents,  136  cases  have  been  prosecuted;  16  failed  of  con  vie- 
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tion,  36  are  still  pendiug,  oue  forfeited  his  bail  bond,  19  were  punished 
by  fi6e,  30  by  imprisonment,  and  34  by  imprisonment  and  line.  The 
fines  varied  from  $1  to  $125,  and  the  terms  of  imprisonment  in  jails, 
houses  of  correction,  and  penitentiaries,  from  one  day  to  3  years  and  a 
half.  Only  7  were  imprisoned  for  a  year  or  over,  and  the  average  term 
of  the  others  was  58  days.    The  average  fine  was  $32. 

The  tendency  of  the  law  to  bear  the  hardest  on  the  weakest  party  was 
well  exemplified  among  the  Indians  of  the  State  of  Kew  York,  where  3 
white  men  were  fined  $20,  $50,  and  $75,  respectively,  for  selling  liquor 
to  Indians; -and  for  the  same  offense  an  Indian  was  sentenced  to  30 
days  in  prison  and  a  fine  of  $100.  A  table  showing  prosecutions  and 
penalties  in  detail,  will  be  found  on  page  315,  herewith. 

Much  larger  results  could  have  been  secured  if  the  office  had  funds  at 
its  command  to  cover  the  expense  of  detecting  liquor  selling,  majdng 
arrests,  sending  witnesses  to  court,  &c.  For  this  purpose  I  urged  last 
year  an  appropriation  of  $5,00Qf,  which  was  granted  in  the  House  but 
failed  in  the  Senate.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  as  to 
the  use  of  whisky  by  white  men,  there  is  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  mis- 
chief and  danger  of  its  use  by  Indians,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  the 
small  amount  asked  should  not  have  been  granted.  I  trust  that  Con- 
gress at  its  next  session  will  show  some  interest  in  the  matter,  and  some 
readiness  to  assist  the  office  in  its  single-handed  fight  against  this  evil. 

LEGISLATION  REQUIRED. 

Intruders  on  Indian  lands, — In  my  last  annual  report  I  f drew  atten- 
tion to  the  insufficiency  of  existing  laws  on  this  subject.  On  the  29th  of 
March  last,  the  draught  of  a  bill  for  the  more  adequate  prevention  of 
trespasses  on  Indian  lands,  previously  prepared  in  this  office,  was  trans- 
mitted by  the  President  to  Congress  for  consideration  (House  Ex.  Doc. 
No.  145,  47th  Cong.,  1st  sess.) 

This  bill  reads  as  follows  : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bcpreseniativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assenkbledj  That  section  twenty-one  hundred  and  forty-eight  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  of  the  United  States  be  amended  to  read  as  follows,  namely : 

"Every  person  who  without  authority  of  law  enters  and  shall  be  found  upon  any 
Indian  lauds,  tribal  reservation,  or  lands  specially  set  apart  for  Indian  purposes,  shall, 
for  the  first  offense,  upon  conviction  thereof,  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  at  hard  labor  for  not  more  than  one  year ;  and  for  every 
subsequent  offense,  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  pay  a  fine  of  not  more  than  one 
thousand  dollars,  and  not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars,  and  be  imprisoned  at  hard 
labor  for  not  more  than  two  years,  nor  less  than  one  year ;  and  the  wagons,  teams  and 
outfit  of  such  person  or  persons  so  offending  shall  be  seized  and  delivered  to  the 
proper  United  States  officer,  and  be  proceeded  against  by  libel  in  the  proper  court 
and  forfeited,  one-half  to  the  informer  and  the  other  half  to  the  United  States,  and  in 
aU  cases  arising  under  this  act,  Indians  shall  be  competent  witnesses :  Provided^  however. 
That  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  emigrants  or  travelers  peaceably 
passing  through  such  Indian  lands,  tribal  reservations,  or  lands  especiaUy  set  apart 
for  Indian  purposes,  without  committing  any  willful  trespass  or  injury  to  person  or 
property." 

IND II 
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I  greatly  regret  that  Congress  took  no  action  in  this  matter.  The 
urgent  necessity  for  an  amendment  of  the  law  is  again  apparent  in  the 
attempted  settlement  in  the  Indian  Territory  by  the  so-called  "  Okla- 
homa Colony,"  under  the  leadership  of  iX  L.  Payne,  which  has  twice 
been  repeated  during  the  past  year;  first  in  May  last,  when  Payne  with 
a  party  of  followers  was  arrested  in  the  Indian  Territory  by  the  military, 
and  afterwards  released  on  the  Kansas  border;  and  more  recently,  in 
the  latter  part  of  August,  when,  with  a  party  consisting  of  seven  men 
and  two  women,  and  an  outfit  of  wagons,  horses,  &c.,he  was  again  capt- 
ured by  the  troops  whilst  endeavoring  to  effect  a  settlement  at  Okla- 
homa. Upon  this  last  occasion,  refusing  to  go  out  of  the  Territory 
peacefully,  the  party  were  disarmed  and  taken  to  Fort  Eeno  as  prisoners. 
Upon  the  recommendation  of  this  department,  they  were  turned  over 
by  the  military  to  the  United  States  civil  authorities  at  Fort  Smith, 
Ark.,  by  whom,  it  is  reported,  they  fiave  since  been  released  to  appear 
at  the  November  term  of  the  United  States  court  for  the  western 
district  of  Arkansas,  to  answer  to  civil  suits  for  the  recovery  of  the 
prescribed  penalty  of  $1,000,  which  is  the  only  redress  the  existing  law 
provides.  The  result  will  probably  be  judgments  against  them  by  de- 
fault, which  will  be  and  remain  uncollectible. 

It  is  surely  tira6  that  this  farce  which  has  now  been  going  on  for  three 
years  or  more,  should  cease.  If  Congress  will  give  us  a  law  (such  as 
has  been  laid  before  it)  providing  for  imprisonment  in  addition  to  fine, 
for  each  offense,  these  periodical  invasions  will  be  less  frequent,  if  not 
altogether  stopped,  and  probably  much  distress  will  be  avoided  to  in- 
nocent parties  who  have  been  deluded  by  vague  promises  held  out  to 
them. 

Timber  depredations  on  Indian  lands. — The  necessity  for  legislation  to 
protect  the  timber  on  Indian  lands  has  been  repeatedly  and  forcibly 
urged  in  prior  annuaFreports  of  this  office.  In  my  last  report  I  adverted 
to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  timber  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  the 
disastrous  climatic  effects  which  itisapi)rehendedwill  ensue  unless  the 
evil  is  arrested. 

At  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  bill  (S.  1646),  prepared  in  this  office, 
extending  the  provisions  of  section  5388  of  the  Eevised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  timber  to  Indian 
lands,  passed  in  the  Senate,  but  was  never  reached  in  the  House.  It  is 
hoped  that  Congress  will  take  up  this  bill  at  an  early  date. 

Laws  for  Indians. — For  years  past  urgent  appeals  have  been  made  by 
this  office  for  such  legislation  as  will  insure  a  proper  government  of  the 
Indians,  by  providing  that  the  criminal  laws  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  in  force  on  Indian^reservations,  and  shall  apply  to  all  offenses,  in- 
cluding those  of  Indians  against  Indians ;  and  by  extending  the  juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  courts  to  enforce  the  same  5  in  short  to  make 
an  Indian  as  amenable  to  law  as  any  other  subject  of  the  United  States. 
From  time  to  time  various  measures  looking  to  this  end  have  been  in- 
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troduced  in  Congress;  but  from  sorae  cause  or  other — lack  of  time  or  of 
proper  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  the  subject — they  have  invari- 
ably fallen  through,  so  that  to-day  the  only  statutes  under  which  In- 
dians are  managed  and  controlled  are  substantially  those  created  in  1834, 
known  as  the  trade  and  intercourse  laws,  whose  main  purpose  was  to 
regulate  traffic  in  furs  and  prevent  sale  of  ammunition  and  intoxicating 
drinks  and  intrusion  upon  an  Indian  reservation.  As  civilization  ad- 
vances and  the  Indian  is  thrown  into  contact  with  white  settlers  the 
authority  of  the  chiefs  proportionately  decreases;  It  is  manifest  tliat 
some  provision  of  law  should  be  made  to  supply  this  deficiency  aiAl  pro- 
tect Indians  in  their  individual  rights  of  person  and  property.  At  tha 
same  time,  the  Indian  should  be  given  to  understand  that  no  ancient 
custom,  or  tribal  regulation,  will  shield  him  from  just  punishment  for 
crime. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  has  been  so  frequently  enlarged  upon 
in  the  annual  reports  of  this  office  for  years  past  that  it  seems  almost 
superfluous  to  add  more ;  but  at  the  risk  of  being  considered  prolix  I 
herewith  append  an  extract  from  a  letter  on  file  in  this  office  from  Agent 
Wilbur,  of  the  Yakima  Agency,  Washington  Territory,  an  officer  of  over 
sixteen  years'  experience  with  the  Indians.  Under  date  of  March  10 
last,  he  says : 

Another,  and  at  this  agency,  perhaps,  equally  important  matter,  is  the  extension  of 
the  United  States  law  over  the  reservation.  Possibly  the  situation  here  has  brought 
this  matter  more  forcibly  to  my  attention  than  to  most  agents.  Just  off  the  reserva- 
tion, on  one  side,  is  Yakima  City,  and  on  the  other  Goldendale,  and  our  Indians  are 
often  there  for  purposes  of  trade.  When  there  they  find  themselves  subject  to  a  law 
different  from  that  on  the  reservation ;  a  law  prompt  and  swift  to  punish,  but  power- 
less to  protect  them.  They  witness  its  administration,  and  place  a  far  higher  value 
on  it  than  on  the  decisions  of  their  councils,  and  cases  have  occurred  where  Indians^ 
thinking^iemselves  aggrieved  by  the  adverse  decision  of  their  councils,  have  watched 
their  opportunity,  and,  when  their  adversary  happened  in  town,  have  procured  a  re- 
trial of  the  case  before  the  justice  of  the  peace.  It  does  not  affect  the  case  that  the 
original  decision  was  affirmed.  The  fact  illustrates  the  higher  value  placed  on  the 
United  States  law,  and  the  desire  of  the  Indians  to  be  judged  by  it.  Some  of  the  more 
unworthy  Indians  claim  to  have  taken  out  "citizen  papers,"  pay  taxes,  work  the 
county  roads,  and,  boasting  that  they  are  no  longer  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  agont 
or  council,  give  themselves  up  to  aU  manner  of  license,  and  before  the  police  can  reach 
and  arrest  them  are  across  the  line,  and  defy  all  reservation  authority.  It  is  plain 
that  these  things  must  be  utterly  destructive  of  all  authority  of  the  agent  or  council, 
and  equally  plain  that  such  a  state  of  affairs  cannot  much  longer  continue. 

Either  all  Indians  should  be  placed  under  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the  agent  and  th» 
council,  or  all  should  be  brought  equally  under  the  operation  of  United  States  law. 
On  this  point,  officers  of  the  law,  citizens,  agent,  and  Indians  are  agreed,  and  it  is 
strange  that  so  obviously  proper  and  necessary  a  measure  has  not  long  since  been 
adopted. 

Criminals  and  paupers  have  always  existed,  and  I  know  no  reason  why  the  Indian 
should  not  be  expected  to  furnish  his  proportion  of  these  classes ;  but  I  do  claim  that 
when  satisfied  that  equally  with  the  white  man  he  is  secure  in  the  possession  of  his 
home,  and  that  the  same  law  that  judges  and  protects  the  white  man  throws  its  broad 
shield  over  him  also,  he  will  furnish  no  more  than  his  proportion. 
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At  the  last  session  of  Congress,  Hon.  E.  Willits  introduced  a  bill  (H. 
E.  755)  "to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  and  circuit  courts  of 
the  United  States,  for  the  punishment  of  crimes  on  Indian  reservations 
within  the  limits  of  any  State  or  organized  Territory,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses," which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary;  but  no 
further  action  appears  to  have  been  taken. 

I  again  respectfully  recommend  that  the  attention  of  Congress  be 
called  to  the  subject,  with  a  view  to  such  legislation  as  it  may  deem 
expedient. 

In*regard  to  the  Indian  Territory  proper,  a  bill  (S.  181)  to  transfer 
the  jurisdiction  from  the  western  district  of  Arkansas  and  to  establish 
a  United  States  court  in  the  Territory  at  Muscogee,  Creek  Nation,  is 
now  pending  before  Congress. 

BOUNDARY  BETWEEN  TEXAS  AND  THE  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

A  bill  (H.  E.  1715)' is  now  before  Congress  seeking  to  establish  the 
^orth  Fork  of  the  Bed  Eiver  as  the  true  boundary  line  between  the 
Indian  Territory  and  the  State  of  Texas,  instead  of  the  South  Fork  or 
main  branch,  otherwise  called  the  Prairie  Dog  Town  Fork  of  the  Red 
Eiver.  The  tract  of  country  in  dispute  is  about  60  miles  long  and  40 
miles  wide,  probably  over  2,000  square  miles,  and  contains  a  large 
quantity  of  valuable  land.  The  history  of  the  question  in  dispute  be- 
tween theUnited  States  and  the  State  of  Texas,  which  has  been  agitated 
for  several  years,  will  be  found  in  a  recent  report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  to  whom  said  bill  was  referred.  (See  House  Eeport  No. 
1282,  Forty-seventh  Congress,  first  session.)  This  report  concludes  as 
follows : 

After  a  careful  review  of  the  facU  in  the  case,  for  the  question  as  to  which  prong 
of  the  river  is  the  true  river  is  really  a  question  of  fact,  your  committee  re  decidedly 
of  the  opinion  that  the  South  Fork  is  the  true  boundary,  and  that  therefore  the  claim 
of  the  State  of  Texas  is  unwarranted.     *     »     *     *     « 

If  th(*>  data  given  in  these  reports  are  correct,  there  would  seem  to  be  no  doubt  of 
the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  the  tract  in  dispute,  and  therefore  your  committee 
report  adversely  to  the  bill  referred  to  it. 

But  inasmuch  a«  the  claim  is  disputed,  and  that  with  the  earnestness  of  belief  on 
the  paH  of  Texas,  and  inasmuch  as  none  of  the  surveys  referred  to  have  been  made 
with  the  privity  of  the  State  of  Texas,  the  ioint  commission  appointed  having  failed 
to  act  in  concert,  your  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  that  State  should  have  ^ 
hearing  in  the  matter,  and  should  have  an  opportunity  to  co-operate  with  the  United 
States  in  settling  the  fabts  upon  which  the  question  in  dispute  rests.  A  substitute  is 
reported  for  the  appointment  of  a  joint  commission,  the  passage  of  which  is  recom- 
mended. 

In  view  of  the  complications  which  are  already  threatened  through 
persons  claiming  to  exercise  rights  on  the  disputed  tract  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  State  of  Texas,  as  also  the  great  influx  of  cattle 
herds  thereon,  it  is  important  that  this  question  should  be  definitely 
settled  by  Congress  at  an  early  date. 
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^'INDIAN    COUNTRY." 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  meaning  of  the  words  "In- 
dian Country,"  as  used  in  the  Revised  Statutes  and  other  laws  of  the 
United  States,  was  made  a  subject  of  inquiry  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  Revision  of  the  Laws.  The  attention  of  the  Senate  was  called  to 
the  matter  by  a  letter  from  Judge  McCrary,  addressed  to  Hon.  G.  F. 
Hoar,  United  States  Senator,  in  which  he  stated  that  he  had  recently 
had  occasion  to  decide  that  section  1  of  the  act  of  June  30, 1834,  known 
as  the  "trade  and  intercourse  act"  (4  Stat.,  729),  was  repealed  by  the 
Revised  Statutes,  and  that  if  he  was  correct  in  this  ruling  there  was  no 
act  of  Congress. in  force  defining  the  meaning  of  the  words  ''Indian 
Country,"  or  the  locality  or  boundaries  of  the  '*  Indian  Country."  The 
committee  concurred  with  Judge  McCrary,  and  requested  the  views  of 
the  department  and  the  preparation  of  a  bill  drawn  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  public  service. 

A  report  was  prepared  by  this  office  reciting  the  various  acts  of  Con- 
gress relating  to  the  '^  Indian  Country,"  and  the  decisions  of  the  courts 
fhereon.  The  conclusion  reached  in  the  report  was  in  accord  with  the 
decision  rendered  by  Judge  Hillyer,  of  the  United  States  district  court 
of  Nevada,  in  the  case  of  the  United  States  vs.  Leathers  (6  Sawyer,  17)^ 
in  which  he  held  that  section  1  of  the  intercourse  law  of  1834  was  re- 
pealed by  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  that  the  words  "Indian  Country'^ 
referred  to  the  portions  of  the  public  land  allotted  to  the  use  and  occu- 
pation of  the  Indians.  There  seemed,  therefore,  to  be  no  occasion  to 
anticipate  the  difficulties  feared  by  Judge  McCrary. 

A  bill  was  prepared,  however,  for  the  use  of  the  committee,  if  they  re- 
garded any  legislation  as  necessary,  which  provided  that — 

The  words  "Indian  Country,"  as  used  in  chapter  four  of  title  twenty-eight  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  and  other  laws  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  construed  to  apply  to 
and  include  the  following  classes  of  Indian  reservations,  viz:  Lands  to  which  the 
original  Indian  title  has  never  been  extinguished,  but  which  have  not  been  specifically 
reserved  by  treaty,  act  of  Congress,  or  otherwise,  for  the  use  of  the  Indians;  lands  ex- 
pressly reserved  by  treaty  or  act  of  Congress,  or  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  by 
executive  order  of  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  lands  patented  to  Indian  tribes  ; 
and  lands  which  have  been  purchased  by  or  ceded  to  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  friendly  Indians  thereon. 

This  bill  was  favorably  reported  by  the  committee  as  Senate  bill  2100^ 
with  the  following  words  stricken  out:  'Uands  to  which  the  original 
Indian  title  has  never  been  extinguished,  but  which  have  not  been 
specifically  reserved  by  treaty,  act  of  Congress,  or  otherwise,  for  the  use 
of  the  Indians,  or  for  other  purposes,"  for  the  reason,  as  stated  in  the 
report,  that  they  believe  that  there  are  no  such  lands  in  the  United 
States.  (See  Senate  Report  No.  773,  Forty-seventh  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion.) This  clause  was  intended  to  cover  the  lands  in  Dakota  occupied 
and  claimed  by  the  Turtle  Mountain  band  of  Chippewas.  No  further 
action  appears  to  have  been  taken  upon  the  subject. 
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Arizona  Southern  Railroad — Papago  Reserve,  Arizona. — On  the  *2l8t 
April  last,  the  Arizona  Southern  Eailroad  Company,  engaged  in  build- 
ing a  line  of  railroad  from  Tucson,  Arizona,  to  the  Mexican  border  line, 
some  ten  miles  south  of  Galabaz,  made  an  informal  agreement  with 
Chief  Ascension  Eios,  on  behalf  of  the  Papago  Indians,  for  a  right  of 
way  200  feet  wide  from  north  to  south  through  the  Papago  Reserve, 
covering  a  distance  of  about  eight  miles.  For  this  concession  the  com- 
pany agreed  to  erect,  within  the  reservation  for  the  use  of  the  Indians, 
a  school  house  of  adobe,  to  cost  $3,000.  Upon  submission  of  this  agree- 
ment to  the  department,  you  directed  that,  since  the  reservation  was 
created  by  Executive  order,  and  hence  was  excepted  from  the  provisions 
of  the  right-of-way  act  of  March  3, 1875,  the  company  should  first  obtain 
the  authority  of  Congress  for  a  right  of  way  before  taking  any  further 
action  in  the  matter. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  August  5,  1882,  a  right  of  way  not  ex- 
ceeding 200  feet  in  width  through  the  Papago  Indian  Eeservation  was 
granted  to  the  Arizona  Southern  Eailroad  Company,  according  to  the 
plans  of  route  and  survey  of  the  said  company,  now  on  file  in  this  de- 
partment and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  Indians  occupying  said  reservation  and  to  the  payment 
by  said  railroad  comi)any  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  such  com- 
l)ensation  as  may  be  fixed  by  him,  to  be  expended  by  him  for  the  benefit 
of  the  said  Indians.  Measures  are  now  being  taken  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  act. 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railroad — Ute  Reserve  in  Colorado, — On  Mav 
12,  1880,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  March  2, 
1868,  with  the  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado,  the  President  issued  his  procla- 
mation authorizing  the  Denver  and  Eio  Grande  Eailroad  Company  to 
construct  its  line  of  railroad,  with  extensions  and  branches  thereof, 
through  the  Ute  Eeservation.  On  April  22,  1881,  information  having 
reached  this  of&ce  that  the  Indians  were  becoming  restive  at  the  pres- 
ence of  the  working  force  of  the  railroad,  and  had  threatened  to  stop 
the  work  until  compensation  was  made  to  them  for  the  lands  taken,  I 
reported  the  facts  to  the  department,  and  on  May  3,  following,  the 
president  of  the  company  was  notified  by  your  predecessor  to  stop  the 
construction  of  the  road  until  the  consent  of  the  Indians  had  been  ob- 
tained and  proper  compensation  made  to  them.  ]N^o  attention  was  paid 
by  the  company  to  this  notice.  The  road  has  been  constructed  and  is 
now  in  operation,  and  the  question  of  comi)ensatiou  still  remains  open. 

In  his  annual  report  to  the  President  your  i)redecessor  held  that  the 
Indians, were  entitled  to  compensation  for  the  occupancy  of  their  lands 
by  the  company,  and  recommended  that  suitable  action  be  taken  by 
Cojigress  looking  to  an  adjustment  of  the  rights  of  the  respective  par- 
ties. (See  annual  report  of  Secretary  of  Interior  for  1881,  p.  X.)  No 
action,  however,  appears  to  have  been  taken  by  Congress  in  the  matter. 
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lu  view  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  15,  1880 
(21  Stat.,  199),  ratifying  the  agreement  made  with  thelites  for  the  sale 
of  their  reservation;  their  subsequent  removal,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  act  passed  at  the  last  session,  approved  July  28,  1882,  declaring  all 
that  portion  of  the  Ute  Eeservation  lately  occupied  by  the  Uncom- 
pahgre  and  White  Eiver  Utes  to  be  public  lands  of  the  United  States, 
and  subject  to  disposal  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  3 
of  the  said  act  of  June  15,  1880,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  what  action,  if  any,  shall  now  be  taken  in  the  premises. 

ChieagOj  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railway — Sioux  Reserve  in  Da- 
Jcota. — Since  the  preparation  of  my  last  Annual  Eeport,  the  Chicago, 
Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Eailway  Company  has  paid  into  this  de- 
partment, for  the  use  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  the  sum  of  $13,911,  partial 
payment  for  right  of  way,  depot  and  station  grounds,  required  for  the 
purposes  of  the  road  upon  the  Great  Sioux  Eeserve,  west  of  the  Missouri 
Eiver,  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement  of  November  2, 
1880,  aud  has  been  authorized  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  the 
road.  The  balance  of  the  consideration  money  agreed  to  be  paid  for  the 
right  of  way  is  payable  after  the  company  shall  have  constructed  100 
miles  of  road  upon  the  reserve. 

The  epmpany  has  also  definitely  located  the  section  of  640  acres  re- 
quired for  depot  purposes,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  Eiver,  in- 
cluded in  the  above-mentioned  purchase.  By  supplemental  agreement 
of  !N^ovember  10,  1880,  the  company  agreed  to  pay  for  all  improvements 
of  individual  Lower  Brule  Indians  falling  within  the  limits  of  said  sec- 
tion such  amount  of  compensation  as  may  be  awarded  by  a  commission 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Steps  are  now  being 
taken  to  perfect  the  list  of  Indians  who  are  entitled  under  this  agree- 
ment, with  a  view  to  an  adjustment  of  damages  in  manner  provided. 

This  company  has  also  definitely  located  a  tract  of  188  acres  for  depot 
purposes,  &c.,  on  the  Crow  Creek  Eeserve,  east  of  the  Missouri  Eiver,  as 
provided  for  by  the  agreement  of  November  13,  1880.  It  has  also  filed 
a  map  of  its  road  as  constructed  through  the  Crow  Creek  Eeserve,  under 
the  terms  of  said  agreement.  The  total  consideration  money  payable 
in  respect  of  land  so  taken  on  the  Crow  Creek  Eeserve  is  $1,424.76, 
which  the  company  is  ready  to  pay.  The  maps  are  now  before  the  de- 
partment for  approval. 

Dakota  Central  Railway — Sioux  Reserve  in  Dakota.— The  Dakota  Cen- 
tral Eailway  Company  has  definitely  located  the  section  of  land  at  Fort 
Pierre,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Missouri  Eiver,  granted  under  the  agree- 
ment with  the  Sioux  Indians  June  12,  1880,  and  has  paid  into  the  de- 
partment, for  the  use  of  said  Indians,  the  sum  of  $3,200,  as  consideration 
money  therefor.  It  has  also  paid  to  the  department  the  sum  of  $375 
for  the  right  of  way  through  the  Old  Winnebago  Eeserve,  east  of  the 
river,  granted  by  the  agreement  of  December  31,  1880.  I  am  not  ad- 
vised what  progress  has  been  made  in  the  construction  of  this  road. 
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Idaho^  Clear  Water  and  Montana  Transportation  Company — Nez  Perce 
Reserve^  Idaho. — On  the  27th  January  last,  Agent  Warner,  in  charge  of 
the  Nez  Perc^  Indians,  transmitted  to  this  office  a  petition  of  the  Idaho, 
Clear  Water  and  Montana  Transportation  Company  (a  corporation 
of  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  engaged  in  the  construction  of  railroads 
from  Lewiston  east  into  Montana),  for  a  right  of  way  along  the  Clear 
Water  Eiver  and  through  the  Nez  Perc6  Eeservation,  established  by- 
treaty  of  June  9, 1863  (14  Stat.  651),  which  treaty  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  roads  upon  that  reservation  under  authority  of  the  United 
States.  In  transmitting  the  application  the  agent  stated  that  the  Indi- 
ans appeared  to  favor  the  building  of  the  road,  as  it  would  open  up  a 
good  market  for  their  farm  produce,  and  that  it  would  also  greatly 
facilitate  the  deliverj^  of  supplies  to  the  agency.  He  therefore  earnestly 
recommended  the  granting  of  the  petition,  subject  to  the  consent  of  the 
Indians. 

In  pursuance  of  department  instructions  of  the  8th  May  last,  Agent 
Warner  was  directed  to  convene  a  council  of  the  Indians  for  the  purpose 
of  laying  the  matter  before  them  and  obtaining  their  consent  to  a  peace- 
ful preliminary  survey  in  order  to  determine  the  definite  location  of  the 
road  upon  the  reservation,  with  the  understanding  that  before  any  con- 
struction of  the  road  could  be  commenced  the  consent  of  three-fourths 
of  the  adult  male  Indians  upon  the  reservation  would  be  necessary,  and 
that  reasonable  compensation,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  department, 
would  be  required  from  the  company  for  the  right  of  way  and  land.s 
taken.  On  the  10th  June  last,  Agent  Warner  reported  to  this  office 
that  he  had  submitted  the  proposition  to  the  Indians  in  council  assem- 
bled, and  that  greatl}'  to  his  surprise  they  had  almost  unanimously 
voted  against  it.  Subsequent  advices  from  the  agent  seem,  however,  to 
indicate  that  the  Indians  acted  under  a  misapprehension,  and  that  they 
will  reconsider  their  determination  this  fall. 

Utah  and  Northern  Railroad — Shoshone  and  Bannack  {Fort  Hall)  Re- 
serve j  Idaho, — Eeference  was  made  in  my  last  annual  report  to  an 
agreement  which  had  been  entered  into  with  the  Shoshone  and  Bannack 
Indians  of  Idaho  for  the  extinguishment  by  the  government  of  their 
title  to  so  much  of  the  lands  of  their  reservation  as.are  required  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Utah  and  Northern  Railroad  Company  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  road  from  east  to  west  through  the  Fort  Hall  Eeserve.  By  this 
agreement,  which  is  dated  July  18,  1881,  the  Shoshone  and  Bannack 
Indians  ceded  to  the  United  States  a  strip  of  land  extending  from  east 
to  west  through  their  reservation,  to  be  used  by  said  railroad  company 
as  a  right  of  way  and  road  bed,  containing  670  acres,  or  thereabouts ;  also 
certain  plots  of  land  for  depots,  stations,  &c.,  containing  about  102  acres^ 
For  this  cession  the  United  States  agreed  to  pay  to  the  Shoshone  and 
Bannack  Indians  $6,000,  or  about  $7.77  per  acre,  to  be  deposited  in  the 
United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  Indians,  ui)on  rjitification 
of  the  agreement  by  Congress  and  necessary  appropriations  therefor^ 
and  to  bear  interest  at  5  per  cent. 
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This  agreement  was  ratified  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  3, 1882^ 
section  3  of  which  provides  for  the  grant  of  right  of  way  and  the  use  of 
the  plots  of  land  so  relinquished  to  the  Utah  and  !N"orthern  Eailroad 
Company,  its  successors  and  assigns,  for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  the 
agreement,  but  requires  the  company,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
use  of  the  lands,  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States,  within 
ninety  days  from  the  passage  of  the  act,  the  said  sum  of  $6,000  thereby 
appropriated,  and  to  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  its  written 
acceptance  of  the  conditions  of  said  section.  These  requirements  have 
been  complied  with  by  the  company,  and  I  am  informed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  that  the  $6,000  have  been  deposited  with  him.  The 
Utah  and  Northern  Eailroad  Company  has  since  assigned  its  rights  ac- 
quired under  said  act  of  Congress  to  the  Oregon  Short  Line  Eailway 
Company. 

Atlantic  and  Pa^Jic  Eailroad — Indian  Territory. — Under  authority 
of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  27, 1866  (14  Stat.,  292);  the  se'reral 
treaties  negotiated  during  the  same  year  with  the  Cherokees,  Creeks,. 
Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  and  Seminoles,  providing  for  an  east  and 
west  and  a  north  and  south  railroad  through  their  respective  countries  ; 
and  the  decision  of  Hon.  Secretary  Cox,  dated  May  21,  1870,  approved 
by  the  President  May  23,  1870,  and  the  decision  of  your  immediate  pre- 
decessor in  office,  dated  March  31,  1882;  the  construction  of  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Eailroad  westward  from  Vinita,  Cherokee  Nation,, 
through  the  Indian  Te^^ritory,  which  had  been  suspended  for  some  yeara 
past,  has  been  resumed. 

Under  date  of  March  27, 1882,  the  company  entered  into  an  agree, 
ment  with  the  Cherokee  Nation  for  tlie  purchase  of  materials  required 
in  the  construction  and  repairs  of  the  road  in  the  Cherokee  country, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Cherokee  laws  in  relation  to  such  pur(!hases ;. 
also  for  the  settlement  and  adjustment  by  the  courts  and  laws  of  said 
nation  of  all  questions  for  damages  to  property.  The  company  lias  also 
filed  a  new  bond  of  same  date  in  the  sum  of  $500,000,  payable  to  the 
order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  trust  for  the  several  nations^ 
and  tribes  of  Indians  owning  or  occupying  the  lands  of  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory, conditioned  for  the  faithful  performance  of  the  obligations  im- 
posed on  said  company  by  the  act  of  Congress  of  July  27,  1866,  and  in 
other  particulars  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians.  Bond  and  agree- 
ment were  approved  in  the  department  April  3,  1882. 

The  act  of  Congress,  July  27, 1866,  authorizes  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Eailroad  Company  to  construct  "  a  branch  from  the  point  at  which  the 
road  strikes  the  Canadian  Eiver  eastwardly  along  the  most  suitable 
route  as  selected,  to  a  point  on  the  western  boundary  line  of  Arkansas- 
at  or  near  the  town  of  Van  Buren."  The  map  of  location  of  the  branch 
road  from  the  point  on  the  main  line  at  which  it  strikes  the  Canadian 
Eiver,  eastwardly  to  Van  Buren  in  Arkansas,  shows  the  line  of  route  to 
be  as  follows:  From  its  junction  with  the  main  line  as  above,  down  the 
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Canadian  on  its  north  side  to  where  it  empties  into  the  Arkansas  River ; 
crossing  the  Arkansas  and  running  down  said  river  on  its  north  side  to 
Van  Buren;  in  its  route  passing  through  country  occupied  under  Execu- 
tive order  by  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  through  the  reservation  of 
the  Pottawatoinies,  and  through  the  Seminole,  Creek,  and  Cherokee 
countries.  Your  predecessor  held  that  should  the  branch  road  be  built 
on  the  line  of  location  as  laid  down  on  the  maps,  there  would  then  be 
two  east  and  we?t  roads  through  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  country,  which 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  treaties  with  those  Indians  which  provide 
for  but  one  east  and  west  and  one  north  and  south  road  through  their  re- 
spective countries.  He  was  therefore  of  opinion  that  should  the  branch 
road  be  built,  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  cross  the  country  of  the  Creeks 
or  of  the  Cherokees,  but  should  have  its  line,  so  far  as  those  countries 
are  concerned,  south  of  the  Canadian  and  Arkansas  Rivers. 

On  the  10th  August  last  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  Compaiij-, 
through  its  general  solicitor,  General  Williamson,  applied  to  this  office, 
i^tating  that  the  road  had  been  completed  from  Vinita,  through  the  Cher- 
okee and  Creek  country,  to  a  point  near  the  Arkansas  River,  which 
would  be  township  19  north,  range  12  east,  if  the  surveys  were  extended ; 
that  the  company  had  carefully  surveyed  the  line  of  main  road  so  laid 
<lown  on  the  map  of  definite  location,  and  finding  many  engineering  diffi- 
culties to  contend  with,  asked  permission  to  explore  the  country  soath 
of  the  line  located  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  such  information  as  would 
enable  it  to  contrast  the  cost  of  constructing  and  maintaining  a  road  on 
a  moro  southern  route  with  the  cost  of  constructing  a  road  along  the 
Cimarron  River,  and  with  the  ultimate  intention  of  laying  the  facts  and 
figures  before  the  department,  with  a  view  to  procuring  a  ruling  upon 
the  question  as  to  the  exact  line  upon  which  the  company  should  build 
its  road,  if  any  doubt  should  exist  as  to  where  it  might  build. 

The  request  appearing  reasonable,  permission  to  make  the  necessary 
explorations  through  the  country  designated  was  granted,  subject  to  the 
consent  of  the  Indians,  viz,  the  Creeks,  Sacs  and  Foxes,  and  Chey- 
ennes and  Arapahoes,  through  w^hose  lands  the  exploring  party  would 
necessarily  pass,  and  General  Williamson  was  so  notified  by  office  letter 
of  August  31,  1882.  The  several  agents  for  these  Indians  were  at  the 
«ame  time  directed  to  consult  with  them  and  endeavor  to  procure  their 
eonsent  to  the  piiissage  of  the  company's  employes  through  their  lands 
for  the  purposes  indicated.  The  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  who,  in 
!N^ovember,  1881,  seriously  objected  to  the  construction  of  the  road  have 
readily  assented.  The  Creeks  and  Sac  and  Fox  Indians  have,  as  yet, 
taken  no  definite  action  in  the  matter,  but  it  is  not  apprehended  that 
any  serious  objection  will  be  interposed. 

*SV///«^  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railroad — Choctaw  and  Chickasaw 
country^  Indian  Territory. — On  the  2d  of  August,  1882,  Congress  passed  an 
act  granting  a  right  of  way  to  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway 
Company  for  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  through  the  lands  of  the 
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Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  of  Indians  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
commencing  at  a  point  to  be  selected  by  the  company  on  the  line  of  the 
Choctaw  Nation,  immediately  contiguous  to  Sebastian  or  Scott  Counties, 
in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  running  thence  in  a  southwesterly  direc- 
tion on  the  most  direct  and  practicable  route  through  the  lands  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  in  the  direction  of  Paris,  in  the  State 
of  Texas,  and  to  continue  to  or  connect  with  a  proposed  road  from  the 
city  of  Paris  aforesaid.  This  grant  is  made  subject  to  the  condition 
that  the  said  railway  company  shall  pay  quarter-annually  to  the  national 
treasurers  of  said  nations,  every  year  during  the  existence  of  the  rights 
and  privileges  grg^nted,  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  schools  therein, 
the  sum  of  $750,  in  the  proportion  of  one-fourth  to  the  Chickasaws  and 
three-fourths  to  the  Choctaws,  with  a  proviso  that  if  the  general  coun- 
cils of  said  nations,  or  either  of  them,  shall,  within  sixty  days  after  the 
passage  of  the  act,  by  resolution  duly  adopted,  dissent  from  the  allow- 
ance provided  for,  and  shall  report  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  then  the  compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  uses  and  grants  in  the 
act  made  for  such  dissenting  tribes  shall  be  determined  by  appraisers 
to  be  appointed  as  in  said  act  mentioned. 

The  act,  which  is  quite  lengthy,  i.rovides  for  the  completion  of  the 
road  and  telegraph  within  two  years  from  the  date  of  acceptance  by  the 
company.  It  al^o  contains  various  clauses  and  stipulations  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Indians,  and  declares  that  failing  certain  conditions  therein 
l)re8cribed,  the  said  company  shall  forfeit  all  rights  thereunder,  which, 
upon  declaration  and  consent  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  shall  inure 
to  the  Chicago,  Texas  and  Mexican  Central  Eailway  Company  upon 
like  conditions  as  in  said  act  mentioned;  and  upon  its  failure  to  comply 
therewith,  then  the  privileges  granted  to  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Fran- 
cisco Railway  Company  shall  apply  to  any  other  incorporated  company 
that  shall  have  first  obtained  the  approval  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Xorthern  Pacific  Uailroad — Crow  Reserve^  Montana. — By  an  agreement 
dated  August  22,  1881  (also  referred  to  in  my  last  annual  report),  the 
Crow  Indians  surrendered  to  the  United  States  all  their  right,  title,  and 
interest  in  and  to  a  strip  of  land  400  feet  wide,  extending  from  east  to 
west  across  their  reservation,  containing  about  5,384  acres,  to  be  used  by 
the  Xorthern  Pacific  Bailroad  Company  as  a  right  of  way  and  road  bed; 
also  certain  plots  of  land,  aggregating  266  acres  or  thereabouts,  for  depot 
and  station  purposes.  For  the  lands  so  relinquished  the  United  States 
agreed  to  pay  to  the  Crow  Indians  $25,000,  to  be  deposited  in  the  United 
States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  Indians  upon  ratification  of  the 
aggTenient  by  Congress  and  necessary  appropriation  therefor,  to  be  ex- 
l)ended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  direct. 

This  agreement  was  ratified  by  act  of  Congress  approved  July  10, 
J  882,  section  3  of  which  provides  for  the  grant  of  the  right  of  way,  and 
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the  use  of  the  plots  of  land  so  relinquished,  to  the  Northern  Pacific^ 
Eailroad  Company,  its  successors  and  assiorns,  for  the  uses  and  purposes 
^  mentioned  in  said  agreement,  but  requires  thecompauy,asacondition  pre- 
cedent to  the  user  of  the  lands,  to  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United 
States,within  60  days  from  thepassage.of  tbe  said  act,  the  sum  of  $25,000, 
thereby  appropriated,  and  to  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  its  writ- 
ten acceptance  of  the  conditions  of  said  section.  The  acceptance  above 
required  has  been  filed  in  this  office,  but  I  have  no  information  as  to  the 
payment  of  the  $25,000. 

Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  Jocko  (Flathead)  Reserve,  Montana, — The 
Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  having  applied  for  a  right  of  way 
through  the  Jocko  Eeserve,  in  Montana,  occupied  by  tbe  confederated 
tribes  of  the  Flathead,  Upper  Pend  d'Oreilles,  and  Kootenay  Indians,  un- 
der the  treaty  of  July  1 6, 1855  (12  Stat.,  975),  Assistant  Attorney-Creneral 
McCammon  was  detailed  by  you  on  the  22d  July  last,  to  proceed  to  the 
Flathead  Agency  and  negotiate  with  the  Indiana,  under  the  treaty  and 
acts  of  Congress  in  that  behalf,  for  the  extinguishment  of  their  title  to 
so  much  of  the  lands  of  their  reservation  as  are  required  for  the  i)ur- 
poses  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Eailroad  Company  for  the  construction  of 
its  road  westwardly,  through  that  reserve,  accoixiing  to  certain  plans 
filed  by  the  company  in  this  department.  Mr.  McCammon  has  not 
yet  filed  his  official  report,  but  I  am  informally  advised  by  him  that  he 
succeeded  in  negotiating  an  agreement  with  the  Indians,  by  which  the 
lands  necessary  for  a  right  of  way  200  feet  wide,  and  extending  a  dis- 
tance of  about  53  miles  across  the  reservation,  with  suitable  grounds 
for  station  purposes,  are  relinquished  to  the  United  States  upon  pay- 
ment of  $16,000,  this  sum  to  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  said  confederated  tribes  upon  ratification  of 
tlie^greement  by  Congress,  and  to  be  exi^ended  for  the  benefit  ot*  the 
Indians  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct. 
Provision  is  also  made  for  the  payment  of  $7,500  for  improvements  of 
individual  Indians  of  said  tribes  falling  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
lands  so  relinquished.  The  necessary  papers  will  be  hereafter  submit- 
ted to  you  for  transmission  to  Congress. 

Atchison  and  Nebraska  Railroad — Iowa  Reserve,  Nebraska. — The  agree- 
ment of  June  18,  1881,  with  the  Iowa  Indians  of  Nebraska  for  a  new 
right  of  way  across  their  reserve  to  the  Atchison  and  Nebraska  Eailroad 
Company  has  been  finally  completed,  and  was  ai)proved  by  you  on  the 
4th  of  August  last.  The  quantity  of  land  taken  by  the  company  amounts 
to  six  and  one  half  acres,  for  which  they  have  paid  at  the  rate  of  *25 
per  acre. 

Carson  and  Colorado  Railroad — Walker  River  Reserve,  Nevada. — On 
April  13, 1880,  the  Carson  and  Colorado  Eailroad  Company  entered  into 
an  informal  agreement  with  the  Pah-ute  Indians  for  a  right  of  way  across 
the  Walker  Eiver  Eeserve,  which  was  set  apart  by  Executive  ortler, 
March  19,  1874.     Under  a  misconception  of  the  requirements  of  the  liiw 
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ill  such  cases,  but  apparently  in  good  faith,  the  company  constructed 
its  road  upon  the  reserve  without  procuring  the  necessary  legal  authority. 
As  soon  as  the  facts  were  definitely  ascertained  in  this  oflBce  they  were 
reported  to  the  department  for  instructions,  and  on  the  13th  March  last 
your  predecessor  directed  that  a  formal  agreement  embodying  the  terms 
theretofore  agreed  upon  between  the  railroad  company  and  the  Indians 
should  be  obtained  and  submitted  to  the  departm^^ent  for  approval  and 
transmission  to  Congress  for  ratification.  Such  agreement  was  accord- 
ingly prepared  and  executed  by  a  majority  of  the  Indians  interested 
and  the  railroad  company,  under  date  of  9th  August  last,  and  will  in  due 
course  be  submitted  for  your  approval,  and  ratification  at  the  next  session 
of  Congress. 

New  Mexico  and  Southern  Pacific  Railway  Company — Pueblos  of  New 
Mexico, — The  l^ew  Mexico  and  Southern  Pacific  Eail way  Company,  fail- 
ing to  come  to  terms  with  the  Indians  of  the  pueblo  Santo  Domingo,  for 
a  rightof  way  across  their  land  grant,  and  for  lands  suflQcientfor  a  division 
station  thereon,  has  commenced  proceedings  in  the  Territorial  courts 
to  obtain  title  under  the  provisions  of  the  general  incorporation  act 
relating  to  railroads  in  the  Territory  of  'New  Mexico,  February  2,  1878. 
The  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico  stand  on  a  plane  different  from  that 
of  ordinary  Indians.  They  are  not  Indian  tribes  within  the  meaning 
of  the  acts  of  Congress  prohibiting  settlement  by  any  person  on  land 
belonging,  secured,  or  granted  by  treaty  with  the  United  States  to  any 
Indian  tri  be ;  but  they  are  held  to  have  a  complete  title  to  their  lands  and 
their  rights  may  be  maintained  under  the  Territorial  laws  of  New  Mexico 
(U.  S.  V8.  Joseph,  4  Otto,  614).  By  these  laws  the  several  tribes  of 
Pueblo  Indians  are  incorporated  bodies  politic  and  corporate,  with  power 
to  sue  and  be  sued  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity  in  respect  of  any  claim 
to  lands  occupied  or  claimed  contrary  to  law  by  any  person  whatsover, 
and  to  resist  any  encroachment  or  trespass  thereon. 

In  April,  1881,  complaint  having  been  made  by  the  local  agent  that 
the  railway  company  had  established  a  division  station  named  •'  Wal- 
lace" upon  the  lands  of  the  pueblo  Santo  Domingo  for  the  accommoda- ' 
tion  of  its  employes,  to  which  numerous  settlers  were  flocking,  opening 
up  trading  establishments,  whisky  saloons,  &c., ^against  the  wishes  of 
the  Indians,  the  United  States  attorney  for  the  district  of  New  Mexico 
was,  at  the  request  of  this  department,  directed  by  the  Hon.  Attorney- 
General  to  CO  operate  with  the  agent  for  the  protection  of  the  Indians, 
and  to  act  as  their  attorney  in  cases  where  it  might  become  necessary 
to  apply  to  the  courts  for  their  relief,  or  where  their  interests  were  in 
jeopardy.  The  Indians  having  positively  refused  to  sell  any  portion  of 
their  lands  for  a  town  site  at  Wallace,  and  the  settlers  being  equally 
det-errained  to  remain,  proceedings  for  their  removal  have  been  insti- 
tuted under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  attorney  as  the  attorney 
for  the  Indians.  In  like  manner  he  has  been  requested  by  the  agent  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  Indians  in  the  proceedings  by  the  company 
to  appraise  the  value  of  the  lands  taken  for  rig^\it  qI^^-^. 
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PAYMENTS   OF   CASH  ANNUITIES. 

Miamies  of  Indiana. — Tbe  payment  of  the  principal  sum,  $221,257.86, 
which  became  due  to  these  Indians,  under  the  treaty  of  1854,  on  the  1st 
day  of  July,  1880,  and  which  was  provided  for  by  act  of  March  3, 1881,  as 
noted  in  my  report  for  last  year,  where  I  expressed  the  hope  that  but  a 
short  time  longer  would  be  necessary  to  complete  it,  has  been  somewhat 
delayed.    As  the  work  progressed  various  questions  presented  them- 
selves, some  of  which  could  not  have  been  foreseen,  such  as  doubtful 
claims,  the  right  of  members  of  this  branch  of  the  tribe  who  had  been 
drawing  moneys  with  the  Western  Miamies  to  share  with  both  tribes, 
and  as  to  who  were  the  proper  parties  to  receive  the  shares  of  deceased 
beneficiaries.    The  procuring  of  properly-qualified  guardians  for  minors, 
the  security  required  by  the  act  being  so  large,  was  attended  with  much^ 
difficulty  and  delay  5  and  the  claim  of  Vandeventer  &  McDowell,  which 
this  act  also  provided  should  be  adjusted  and  paid,  demanded  time  and 
attention  beyond  what  was  at  first  anticipated.    Thus,  much  unavoid- 
able delay  had  to  be  submitted  to,  as  no  step  could  be  taken  until  this 
office  was  assured  beyond  reasonable  doubt  that  the  law  was  being 
strictly  complied  with.    Therefore  it  was  not  until  the  31st  of  January, 
1882,  that  the  first  payment  was  effected,  and  on  the  5th  of  the  follow- 
ing July,  the  date  of  last  report  from  Hon.  Calvin  Cowgill,  who  has 
charge  of  this  payment,  some  twenty  claims  still  remained  to  be  paid 
to  the  heirs  or  legal  representatives  of  persons  deceased.    These,  re- 
quiring the  action  of  the  courts,  took  more  time,  but  I  am  now  per- 
suaded that  all  will  be  completed  in  a  few  days.    I  may  here  call  atten- 
tion to  the  faithful  manner  in  which  Agent  Cowgill  has  discharged  this 
arduous  and  responsible  duty.     Notwithstanding  the  numerous  per- 
plexing questions  involved,  and  the  well-known  readiness  of  designing 
whites  to  take  advantage  of  any  oversight  or  flaw  in  the  dealings  of 
the  agents  of  the  government  with  the  Indians,  whereby  they  might 
hope  to  reap  some  advantage  to  themselves,  no  expression  of  dissatis- 
faction has  reached  this  office  from  any  of  the  Miamies,  and  I  believe 
strict  justice  has  been  done. 

Although  this  money  was  due  to  the  Miamies  by  treaty  on  the  1st  day 
of  Julj ,  1880,  no  action  was  taken  toward  providing  for  its  payment 
until  March  3, 1881.  The  interest,  however,  for  the  year  1881,  although 
not  provided  for  in  the  treaty,  was  paid  to  them,  and  this  was  satisfac- 
tory ;  but  as  the  payment  of  the  principal  was  still  deferred  for  at  least 
six  months,  during  the  fiscal  year  1882,  without  fault  of  theirs,  they 
(consider  themselves,  through  the  precedent  of  having  been  paid  for 
1881,  and  in  equity,  entitled  to  additional  interest.  This  they  are  the 
rather  disposed  to  expect  as  they  appear  to  have  heard  of  the  appro- 
priation made  for  paying  them  for  the  full  fiscal  year  1882,  which  still 
remains  on  the  books  in  this  office.  It  therefore  seems  necessary  that 
some  further  action  be  taken  in  the  case  to  finally  settle  it,  either  by 
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allowing  them  a  part  of  the  money,  say  interest  for  six  months  of  the 
year  1882,  or  by  covering  the  whole  amount  back  into  the  Treasury. 

Winnehagoes, — Circumstances  have  prevented  ray  fully  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  the  act  approved  January  18,  1881,  for  the  benefit  of 
these  Indians.  The  clerk  who  was  detailed  from  this  office  to  take  a 
census  of  those  in  Wisconsin  was  prevented  through  the  interference 
of  some  meddlesome  whites  from  completing  it  as  quickly  as  had  been 
anticipated.  No  appropriation  had  been  made  to  meet  his  expenses, 
and  but  a  very  limited  amount  could  be  spared  from  the  contingent 
fund  of  this  department  for  that  purpose,  and  when  this  was  exhausted, 
in  December  last,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  effort  to  complete 
the  census,  leaving  about  one-third  of  these  Indians  yet  to  be  enrolled* 

Early  in  the  following  spring  I  called  the  attention  of  the  department 
to  the  difficulties  in  the  case,  and  suggested  that  an  appeal  be  made  to 
Congress  for  funds  to  complete  the  work,  but  no  appropriation  was. 
made  for  the  purpose.  This  is  to  be  regretted,  as  the  Indians  need  the 
money  and  are  in  most  instances  prepared  to  make  a  good  use  of  it,  and 
any  considerable  delay  may  necessitate  going  over  much  of  the  ground 
again.  Several  parties  in  Wisconsin  have  expressed  a  desire  to  finish 
this  work,  but  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  sending  a  competent  and  per- 
fectly disinterested  person  to  do  it  would  be  most  beneficial  to  the  In- 
dians, by  preventing  the  possibility  of  their  being  controlled  by  self-con- 
stituted, unscrupulous  attorneys,  such  as  have  already  greatly  retarded 
my  efforts  to  properly  carry  out  the  a<5t.  I  therefore  repeat  my  former 
suggestion,  that  funds  should  be  provided  for  this  purpose. 

The  number  of  Indians  who  on  account  of  the  interference  of  white 
men  refused  to  be  enrolled  is  about  250.  As  a  result  of  this  partial 
failure,  no  money  has  been  paid  to  those  Indians  who  complied  with  the 
request  of  the  government,  and  they  are  made  to  suffer  because  of  the 
obstinate  and  rebellious  attitude  of  a  part  of  the  tribe.  This  is  making 
the-  innocent  suffer  for  the  acts  of  the  guilty,  and  ought,  in  some  man- 
ner, to  be  remedied,  so  that  the  law-abiding  ones  should  be  paid  what  is 
justly  due  them.  I  can  see  neither  reason  nor  justice  in  refusing  or  neg- 
lecting longer  to  pay  these  Indians  who  have  willingly  done  all  that 
was  required  of  them  by  the  government. 

.  ^  As  several  of  these  Indians,  in  anticipation  of  this  money,  selected 
lands,  which  the  want  of  it  rendered  them  unable  to  secure,  a  tempo- 
rary expedient  was  resorted  to,  and  an  arrangement  made  with  the  hon- 
orable Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  wherebj^  the  claim- 
ants can  go  before  the  agent  for  the  office  nearest  to  them,  and,  by  prov- 
ing their  Winnebago  blood,  &c.,  and  their  willingness  to  comply  with 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  18,  1881,  the  land  they  have  selected 
can  be  reserved  for  them  until  this  money  is  paid. 

Wyandottes. — The  payment  to  this  tribe  of  Indians  of  $28,109.51,  the 
sum  appropriated  by  the  act  of  March  3,  1881,  which  was  to  be  in  full 
payment  of  their  claim  under  treaty  of  February  23,  1867,  was  com- 
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pleted  on  the  13th  of  April  last.  A  very  careful  census  having  been 
taken,  and  the  claims  of  tbose  wlio  applied  to  be  enrolled  carefully  ex- 
■amined,  all  who  could  not  be  proved  to  be  members  of  the  Wyandotte 
trih€j  as  defined  in  the  treaties  made  with  these  Indians,  were  rejected. 

The  payment  seems  to  have  been  very  satisfactory  to  vhe  Indians, 
especially  as  the  claim  of  Isaiah  Walker,  for  $17,900  for  a  ferry  fran- 
chise, on  being  examined,  was  not  considered  good  against  this  fund, 
.  and  was  therefore  disallowed. 

Sao  and  FoXj  Iowa. — Since  my  report  for  1881,  this  branch  of  the  Sac 
and  Fox  tribe  has  become  more  tractable  and  willing  to  comply  with 
the  rules  governing  annuity  payments,  so  that  $40,000  of  their  back  and 
current  annuities  has  been  paid  to  them,  viz,  $20,000  in  January  last, 
and  the  same  amount  in  the  following  August.  This  was  a  per  capita 
of  about  $128,  or  over  $500  to  each  family  of  four  persons,  which  number 
their  domestic  relations  will  average.  Of  this  large  sum,  after  paying 
some  back  taxes  on  their  lands,  they  had  expended,  by  September  1, 
a.lm6st  every  cent,  except  about  $3,000,  with  which  they  propose  to 
purchase  more  land,  which  they  greatly  need.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  at  least  half  of  the  entire  i)ayment  could  not  have  been  used  for 
this  purpose,  rather  than  squandered  in  ways,  if  not  injurious,  yet  of  but 
doubtful  benefit  to  them.  But  as  the  money  was  their  own,  no  action 
<jould  be  taken  by  this  office  further  than  giving  them  good  advice. 

The  agent  complains  of  drunkenness  amongst  these  Indians,  which 
he,  for  want  of  means,  is  unable  to  prevent,  but  it  is  hoped  the  stringent 
liquor  law  now  in  force  in  that  State  will  result  in  their  being  benefited 
to  a  greater  degree  by  future  annuities. 

All  the  other  regular  annuities,  &c.,  have  been  paid  duringthe  year  with- 
out incident  worthy  of  special  remark,  and  it  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  al- 
though a  total  sum  of  about  $650,000  has  been  so  disbursed  to  the  Indians, 
during  this  time,  having  to  pass  through  many  hands,  and  find  its  way  to 
the  owners  often  in  the  least  civilized  part  of  the  country,  no  case  of  loss 
to  the  government  or  to  the  Indian  has  occurred,  either  through  acci- 
dent, carelessness,  or  design.  The  present  system*of  enrolling  the  In- 
dians is  so  perfect,  each  birth,  death,  change  in  relationship  of  members 
of  families,  English  and  Indian  name,  age,  and  sex  being  duly  recorded, 
that  oversight  or  imposition  is  almost  impossible,  and  general  satis&u^- 
tion  among  the  Indians  is  the  result. 

EDUCATION. 

Exclusive  of  the  ^ve  civilized  tribes,  the  whole  number  of  Indian 
pupils  attending  school  the  p«st  j^ear  has  been  8,412.  Of  these  476  were 
in  attendance  at  the  Carlisle,  Hampton,  and  Forest  Grove  training 
schools.  Of  the  remainder  3,937  attended  reservation  boarding  schools 
and  3,099  reservation  day  schools.  The  average  attendance  for  the  year 
has  been  5,126.  A  table  giving  the  schools  in  detail,  with  the  attend- 
ance and  condition  of  each,  will  be  found  on  page  316.    The  following 
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table  shows  the  gradual  progress  which  has  taken  place  in  Indian  edu- 
cation during  the  last  six  years  : 


1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
1881. 
1882. 


Number  of 
pupils. 

Average 
attendance. 

6,019 
6,229 
7,193 
7,240 
8,109 
8,412 

3,598 
4,142 
4,488 
4,651 
4,976 
5,126 

Boar dirifj  schools. — Six  new  boarding-schools  have  been  opened  during 
the  past  year  at  the  Round  Valley,  Lower  Brul^,  Fort  Peck,  Western 
Shoshone,  Navajo,  and  Yankton  Agencies,  making  the  whole  number 
now  in  operation  74,  including  the  training-schools  at  Carlisle,  Hampton, 
and  Forest  Grove.  In  each  of  the  reservation  boarding-schools  instruc- 
tion is  given  the  girls  in  all  branches  of  household  industry  as  well  as  the 
making  and  repair  of  garments.  The  work  of  the  kitchen,  laundry, 
dining-room,  dormitory,  and  sewing-room  is  performed  by  them  ^under 
the  supervision  of  the  employes  of  the  school,  and  it  is  expected  that  they 
will  receive  as  thorough  and  constant  instruction  in  the  art  of  home- 
making  as  in  reading  and  writing  the  English  language.  It  is  in  this 
department  that  the  want  of  suitable  buildings  and  appliances  has  been 
most  severely  felt,  and  thereby  progress  has  been  most  seriously  retarded. 
Want  of  funds  has  compelled  the  refusal  to  many  schools  of  wells,  cis- 
terns, suitable  furniture,  and  clothing  materials,  and  the  many  articles  of 
-convenience  which  are  considered  essential  to  the  proper  management  of 
a  private  family,  and  which  are  even  more  sorely  needed  for  the  smooth 
working  of  a  large  household.  The  Indian  is  an  apprentice  to  civiliza- 
tion, and  he  cannot  be  expected  to  make  rapid  advancement  in  his  trade 
if  the  tools  furnished  him  are  poor  in  quality  and  insufficient  in  number 
and  variety.  Too  often  the  ingenuity  of  teachers  has  been  taxed  to  see 
how  they  could  manage  to  do  without,  instead  of  how  they  could  teach 
pupils  to  use,  the  appliances  of  civilized  life. 

Industrial  training  for  boys  is  also  carried  on  at  reservation  boarding 
schools,  and  is  receiving  more  and  more  attention  with  each  year.  In 
connection  with  57  schools,  1,245  acres  are  under  cultivation,  and  the 
crops  the  past  year  have  amounted  to  8,370  bushels  corn,  3,698  bushels 
oats,  11,683  bushels  vegetables,  1,248  bushels  wheat,  154  tons  hay,  1,250 
melons,  1,575  pumpkins,  and  2,890  heads  of  cabbage.  In  addition  to 
farming  and  gardening,  the  preparing  of  fuel  and  carrying  of  water 
gives  many  hours  of  labor  to  the  boys,  and  the  teaching  of  trades  is 
rapidly  being  introduced.  Blacksmithiug,  tailoriug,  and  harness-mak- 
ing are  taught  at  four  schools ;  seven  teach  shoemaking,  ten  carpenter- 
ing, and  fifteen  the  raising  and  care  of  stock.  Training  in  these  branches 
has  been  greatly  stimulated  by  the  success  of  the  experiments  at  Oar- 
lisle,  Hampton,  and  Forest  Grove.  Agents  are  taking  these  schools  as 
IND m 
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models  of  what  an  Indian  school  should  be,  and  pupils  at  home  are  in- 
terested to  learn  the  branches  which  are  being  taught  their  more. 
favored  relatives. 

In  industrial  educationIndianboardine:-schools  are  doingpioneer  work. 
There  are  neither  precedents  nor  text-books  to  follow.  In  very  few 
schools  in  the  United  States  can  the  white  child,  unless  he  is  a  criminal^ 
learn  how  to  work  as  well  as  how  to  read ;  how  to  use  his  hands  as  well  as 
his  head.  Thisneed  is  receiving  the  attention  of  educatorsand  philanthro- 
pises, and  the  success  of  the  experiment  among  Indians  is  being  watched 
with  intmest  by  the  friends  of  the  lower  classes  both  white  and  black. 
One  of  the  llrst  obstacles  encountered  is  the  outlay  of  funds  required. 
To  fairly  equip  each  reservation  school  with  stock,  wagons,  farming  im- 
plements and  mechanical  tools,  and  have  these  articles  used  not  only  by 
children,  but  by  children  who  have  no  inherited  inclination  or  aptitude 
for  civilized  pursuits,  must  very  largely  increase  the  annual  expense  of 
the  schools;  and  though  for  such  expenditure  the  return  in  the  next 
generation  will  be  large,  the  immediate  returns  will  be  meager.  Never- 
theless it  ought  to  be  done,  and  appropriations  increased  accordingly. 
Even  if  Carlisle,  Hampton,  and  Forest  Grove  could  turn  out,  as  they 
cannot,  all  the  skilled  mechanics  and  agriculturists  needed  among  In- 
dians, yet  the  value  to  the  Indian  boy  of  mere  rudimentary  training  in 
some  one  of  the  various  handicrafts  will  be  worth  to  his  own  manhood  and 
the  civilization  of  his  race  immeasurably  more  than  it  will  cost,  and  the 
morale  of  the  school  which  furnishes  such  employment  and  diversion  to 
its  restless  pupils  will  be  vastly  improved. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  the  agency  industrial 
boarding-school.  It  is  the  center  of  Indian  civilization,  and  will  be  until 
parents  are  willing  to  send  their  children  away  from  home  to  be  educated, 
and  the  government  is  willing  to  assume  the  enormous  expense  of  that 
sort  of  schooling.  Until  then  the  reservation  schools  will  be  worth  as 
much  to  the  distant  training-schools  as  the  training-schools  are  to  the  res- 
ervation. They  awaken  the  interest  in  education  which  first  leads  the 
parent  to  surrender  his  child,  and  they  so  mold  public  opinion  as  to  make 
it  possible  for  the  returned  student  to  i)ersevere  in  the  habits  learned 
at  the  East.  Unless  a  strong  purifying  influence  is  exerted  oh  the  res- 
ervation atmosphere  while  the  students  are  absent,  they  will  return  to  a 
firedamp  of  heathenism,  ignorance,  and  superstition  that  will  extinguish 
all  the  flames  of  intelligence  and  virtue  that  have  been  kindled  by  con- 
tact with  civilization.  In  this  way  only  can  the  government  hope  to 
escape  the  humiliating  relapses  which  many  years  ago  discouraged  mis- 
sionary societies  from  any  further  attempts  at  educating  Indian  pupils 
away  from  their  tribes.  An  appropriation  of  not  less  than  $50,000 
should  be  made  by  Congress  at  its  next  session  to  properly  equip 
existing  reservation  schools  for  industrial  work. 

Day  schools. — Eleven  new  day  schools  have  been  opened  this  year,  but 
four  day  schools  have  become  boarding  schools,  and  twelve  have  been 
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discoutinued,  so  that  the  whole  Dumber  now  in  operation  is  101,  five  less 
than  last  year.  Most  of  those  discontinued  were  small  schools,  main- 
tained in  the  Indian  camps  by  reli«:ious  societies.  It  is  as  common  a  belief 
that  the  boarding  should  supersede  the  day  school  as  it  is  that  train- 
ing-schools remote  fi'om  the  Indian  country  ought  to  be  substituted 
for  those  located  in  the  midst  of  the  Indians.  But  I  trust  that  the  time 
is  not  far  distant  when  a  system  of  district  schools  will  be  established 
in  Indian  settlenients,  which  will  serve  not  only  as  centers  of  enlight- 
enment for  those  neighborhoods,  but  will  give  suitable  employment  to 
returned  students,  especially  the  young  women,  for  whom  it  is  specially 
diflficult  to  provide.  As  General  Amstrong  has  well  said  in  his  annual 
report : 

There  is  absolutely  no  position  of  dignity  to  which  an  Indian  ^irl  after  three  years- 
training  can  look  forward  Avith  any  reasonable  confidence.  There  is  nothing  for  her 
but  to  enjoy  or  suffer  in  the  present  state  as  best  she  may.  Schools  in  the  Indian 
camps,  under  judicious  and  vigorous  supervision  (such  as  are  in  a  few  cases  already 
established  by  the  missionaries),  would  give  honorable  work,  full  of  inspiration,  to 
our  best  Indian  girls. 

Referring  to  reports  from  returned  students,  he  also  says: 

There  ha«  been  a  less  favorable  account  of  the  two  girls  who  live  in  the  camps  with 
their  mothers,  which  is  their  misfortune  rather  than  their  fault.  There  is  not  the 
regular  employment  for  girls  that  there  is  for  boys.  The  lot  and  the  chance  of  the 
former  are  much  harder  than  of  the  latter.  The  intelligent  decent  Indian  girl  is  a 
problem.     Teaching  would  be  her  hope  if  schools  were  provided. 

To  erect  necessary  buildings  and  pay  teachers  for  such  district  schools 
will  require  another  increase  in  appropriations,  which  I  hope  will  not 
be  wanting. 

When  such  schools  are  established,  compulsory  education  can  be  re- 
sorted to.  This  has  already  been  partially  tried  at  two  agencies  with 
considerable  success,  although  the  compulsion  could  not  be  made  univer- 
sal  for  the  reason  that  school  facilities  fell  far  short  of  accommodating 
the  school  population.  Two  other  agents  have  signified  their  intention 
of  adopting  such  measures,  and,  with  the  help  of  their  Indian  police, 
will  undoubtedly  succeed.  At  other  agencies,  however,  where  there  is 
greater  disproportion  between  the  number  of  children  and  the  size  and 
number  of  the  school  buildings,  pupils  have  to  be  turned  away  from  in- 
stead of  forced  to  school. 

I  desire,  in  this  connection,  to  renew  my  suggestion  of  last  year,  that 
the  example  of  New  York  in  extending  her  conmion  school  system  over 
her  Indian  reservations  and  employing  educated  Indians  as  teachers,  is 
a  most  sensible  one  for  other  States  to  follow.  The  results  thereof  would 
be  no  less  valuable  to  the  State  than  to  the  general  government. 

Carlisle^  Forest  Grove,  and  Hampton  training  schools, — By  reference  to 
the  reports  of  Lieutenants  Pratt  and  Wilkinson,  and  of  S.  C.  Arm- 
strong, herewith,  pages  177, 187,  and  181,  respectively,  it  will  be  seen 
that  good  work  ha«  been  accomplished  during  the  year  at  the  Carlisle, 
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Forest  Grove,  and  Hampton  training  bcIiooIs.  Tliey  have  been  attended 
by  284, 1)1,  and  101  pupils,  respectively.  The  Carlisle  pupils  represent 
33  tribes  and  18  agencies;  the  Forest  Grove  pupils,  10  tribe«  and  6 
agencies. 

At  Carlisle  and  Hampton  the  apprentices  in  the  various  shops  have 
not  only  attended  to  the  large  amount  of  repairing,  building,  and  fur- 
nishing required  at  the  schools,  but  have  manufactured  for  use  at  the 
various  Indian  agencies  253  sets  double  harness,  13  wagons  and  1  buggy, 
2,000  }>airs  shoes,  and  14,124  articles  of  tinware,  and  the  schools  have 
been  credited  with  the  value  of  these  articles  at  the  contract  prices  paid 
therefor  by  the  Indian  Office.  The  apprentices  to  the  trades  of  blaek- 
smith,  carpenter,  printer,  shoemaker,  tinsmith,  wheelwright,  painter, 
butcher,  tailor,  saddler,  and  baker  have  numbered  183.  The  energies 
of  the  rest  of  the  boys  were  devoted  to  larm  work. 

Only  eight  deaths  have  6ccurred  at  the  two  schools  during  the  year, 
the  imjuoved  health  conditions  being  due  partly  to  acclimatization,  but 
more  to  greater  watchfulness  and  a  better  understanding  on  the  part  of 
both  instructors  and  pupils  of  the  requirements  of  the  Indian  physique. 

The  ])ractice  of  placing  pupils  in  private  families  during  the  summer 
vacation  has  been  continued  with  most  satisfactory  results.  More  homes 
were  opened  to  them  in  Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania  than  there 
were  pupils  to  send;  100  boys  and  girls  have  thus  been  given  the  best 
l)0ssible  individual  training.  Kemoved  from  the  rules  and  restraints 
which  make  ux>  the  machinery  of  a  large  institution  and  render  the  life 
of  its  inmates  more  or  less  mechanical,  they  are  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources  and  responsibility,  and  learn  the  self-imposed  restraints  and 
amenities  and  tasks  which  characterize  home  life.  The  appreciation 
of  the  advantages  shown  by  the  children,  and  their  usual  readiness  to 
do  their  share  of  the  work  of  the  farm  or  the  house,  has  enabled  Lieu- 
tenant Tratt  to  secure  w^ages  for  all  the  pupils  sent  out  by  him  this  sum- 
mer. These  wages,  varying  from  one  to  fifteen  dollars  per  month,  have 
been  paid  direct  to  the  pupils  and  added  to  the  womanliness  and  man- 
liness of  the  recipients.  The  good  record  made  by  the  Indian  youth  in 
their  temporary  homes  is  reported  in  detail  by  Lieutenant  Pratt.  Forty- 
eight  of  the  Carlisle  pupils  will  remain  with  their  new  friends  during 
the  winter,  doing  ''chores"  and  attending  public  school.  The  size  of 
the  buildings  and  the  appropriation  allow  for  the  education  at  Carlisle 
of  about  300  pupils,  but  by  placing  children  in  private  families  Lieuten- 
ant Pratt  proposes  to  reduce  expenses  and  enlarge  accommodations  so 
that  he  can  care  for  380  pupils.  He  will  also  depend  on  the  continued 
liberality  of  friends  of  the  Indian,  who  have  given  substantial  proof  of 
their  interest  in  the  work  at  Carlisle  by  the  contribution  during  the 
year  of  $7,243. 

The  first  "graduates"  from  Carlisle,  consisting  of  37  Sioux  from  Da- 
kota and  35  representatives  of  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  returned  to 
their  homes  in  July  last.   These  were  the  pupils  with  whom  the  school 
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was  started  in  October,  1879.  It  is  expected  that  the  majority  of  them 
will  return  to  Carlisle  this  fall  for  farther  instruction.  For  this  the 
most  worthy  and  promising  will  be  selected,  and  especially  those  whose 
moral  stamina  has  stood  the  test  of  the  temporary  return  to  the  old  as- 
sociations and  degradations.  Though  the  record  of  the  students  who 
returned  last  year  from  Hampton  has  been  in  the  main  satisfactory, 
yet  it  is  apparent  that  to  return  immature  youth  to  heathen  homes  after 
only  three  years  of  training  under  specially  favorable  conditions  is  a 
hazardous  experiment.  Justice  to  the  child  as  well  as  economy  in  the 
service  require  a  supplemental  course  of  at  least  two  years,  during 
which  the  seed  sown  may  have  opportunity  to  take  deeper  root.  Here- 
after parents  will  be  expected  to  surrender  their  children  for  five  in- 
stead of  three  years. 

Industrial  work  at  Forest  Grove  has  met  with  unusual  success.  The 
blacksmith  and  shoe  shops  have  netted  $772  to  the  school.  The  ap- 
prentices to  the  carpenter  have  put  up  two  2-story  additions  to  the 
dormitories,  32  by  32  feet,  and  two  smaller  additions,  25  by  36  and  14  by 
28,  besides  making  furniture  for  the  school  and  attending  to  necessary 
repairs.  The  renting  of  45  acres  furnishes  an  opportunity  for  practical 
lessons  in  farming,  while  several  of  the  boys  have  been  employed  in  the 
harvest  field  by  farmers  in  that  section.     Lieutenant  Wilkinson  reports  : 

The  local  press  of  the  country  notes  the  fact  that  without  the  help  of  the  boys  of 
the  Indian  school  sonje  of  the  farmers  of  this  section  would  have  had  great  trouble  in 
harvesting  their  cro])8.  One  jiaper  has  raised  its  warning  cry  for  the  protection  of 
white  labor  as  against  Indian.  The  boys  have  worked  side  by  side  with  the  white 
man,  earned  the  same  wages,  and  this  in  a  section  of  country  where  it  has  always 
been  claimed  the  Indian  would  not  work. 

As  stated  last  year  the  great  need  at  Forest  Grove  is  the  purchase  of 
land  which  shall  be  the  property  of  the  school. 

Injustice  has  been  done  this  school  by  the  wording  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  its  support,  which  limits  the  amount  to  be  paid  for  the  care  and 
support  of  the  pupils  to  $200  per  capita  per  annum.  Expenditures  can 
be  reduced  to  this  figure,  but  it  will  be  at  the  expense  of  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  pupils  in  attendance. 

BuildingH, — Nine  new  boarding-school  buildings  have  been  occupied 
during  the  year,  and  in  nine  more  new  buildings  schools  will  be  opened 
this  fall.  The  office  has  thus  been  enabled  to  open  boarding  schools  for 
the  first  time  among  the  27,105  Indians  of  the  five  agencies  already 
named,  and  also  among  the  Yankton  Indians;  that  tribe,  however,  has 
not  been  wholly  deprived  of  boarding  school  facilities  hitherto,  for  the 
reason  that  the  remissness  of  the  government  in  that  respect  has  been 
partially  atoned  for  by  the  Episcoi)alians,  who,  for  many  years,  have 
maintained  there  a  fiourishing  boys'  boarding  school.  The  buildings  to 
be  occupied  this  fall  will  provide  for  the  opening  of  boarding-schools  for 
the  first  time  among  the  9,412  Indians  of  the  Nevada,  Umatilla,  Blackfeet, 
and  Warm  Springs  agencies,  among  the  Snake  Indians  at  the  Yainax: 
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snbageiicy  in  Oregon,  and  among  the  Poncas  in  tlie  Indian  Territory,  who, 
since  their  removal  thither,  have  had  only  a  small  day  school.     Arrange- 
ments have  been  made  for  pnttinguj)  ten  new  buildings  during  the  coiuiug 
season  to  give  new  schools  to  the  Pine  llidge,  Eosebud,  and  Mescalero 
agencies,  to  replace  the  Wichita  building,  destroyed  by  fire  in  December 
last,  and  to  give  jn-oper  accommodations  to  five  agency  boarding  schools 
that  are  now  carried  on  at  great  disadvantage  in  rented  buildings  or  in 
houses  which,  by  dilapidation,  unsuitable  and  inconvenient  arrangement 
of  rooms,  and  restricted  limits,  have  become  each  year  less  and  less 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used.     Children  who  shiver  in 
rooms  ceiled  with  canvas,  who  dodge  the  nuiddy  droi)s  trickling*  through 
worn-out  dirt  roofs,  who  are  crowded  in  ill-ventilated  dormitories,  who 
recite  in  a  single  schoolroom,  three  classes  at  a  time,  and  who  have  no 
suitable  sitting-rooms  nor  bath-rooms,  are  not  likely  to  be  attracted  to 
or  make  rapid  advancement  in  education  and  civilization.    But  inade- 
quate and  delayed  ai)propriations  have  necessitated  the  continued  use, 
for  school  i)urposes,  of  buildings  which  long  ago  should  have  been  con- 
demned as  unserviceable  and  even  unsafe.    The  more  generous  treat- 
ment wliitjh  Indian  education  received  from  Congress  at  its  last  session 
will  do  much  tow^ard  remedying  this  unfortunate  state  of  ali'aiis. 

Approjmations. — The  legislation  of  Congress  at  its  last  session,  in  re-  • 
gard  to  Indian  education,  marks  a  new  era  in  Indian  affairs.  The  first 
appro])riation,  not  required  by  treaty,  made  for  the  support  of  Indian 
schools,  was  $20,0(i()  in  187().  From  thfit  time  it  gradually  increased 
until,  in  1881,  it  reached  $85,000.  This  increase,  of  course,  fell  far  short 
of  meeting  the  increased  needs  of  the  service,  and  the  deficit  was  made  ux> 
from  a  fund  called  the  civilization  fuiid,  being  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  In- 
dian lands  in  Kansas.  From  July  1 ,  1877,  to  J  uly  1, 1881,  $715,000  were 
placed  on  the  books  of  the  office  to  the  credit  of  this  fund.  Of  this  about 
$500,000  was  expended  during  these  four  years  in  the  establishment  and 
support  of  schools,  and  the  remainder  in  the  purchase  of  wagons,  farm- 
ing implements,  stock  cattle,  &c.  From  this  fund  the  Hampton,  Carlisle, 
and  Forest  Grove  schools  were  established  and  maintained  at  an  expense 
of  nearly  $200,000. 

Last  fall  there  remained  of  the  fund  only  enough  to  cairy  these 
schools  through  the  fiscal  year,  and  to  carry  several  other  schools 
through  half  the  year.  With  some  misgiving  the  office  asked  Congress 
for  a  deficiency  appropriation  for  1882  of  $50,000,  and  for  an  api)ropri- 
ation  for  1883  of  $150,000  for  general  school  purposes,  and  $97,000  for 
Carlisle,  Hampton,  and  Forest  Grove,  an  amount  barel}'^  sufficient  to 
support  existing  schools  for  one  year.  No  better  evidence  could  be 
given  of  the  newly  awakened  interest  and  faith  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  Indian  education  than  the  appropriation  by  Congress 
for  the  year  1883  of  $300,000  for  general  education,  $115,200  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  three  training  schools,  $50,000  for  two  new  training  schools, 
and  $  17,000  for  the  education  of  Indians  at  various  established  indas- 
trial  schools  in  the  States. 
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The  building  left  by  the  Pawnees  on  their  reserve  in  Nebraska,  when 
they  removed  to  the  Indian  TerritorVj  is  beinp^  repaired  and  enlarged,  and 
Avill  be  used  for  one  of  the  new  training  schools.  The  other,  by  the 
terms  of  the  appropriation,  must  be  located  in  the  Indian  Territory, 
near  the  Kansas  boundary  and  the  Pawnee  and  Ponca  reserves.  Plans 
for  this  building  have  been  prepared.  The  crowding  of  the  three  train- 
ing schools  already  established,  the  expense  of  transporting  impils  so 
great  a  distance  from  the  Indian  country,  and  the  severe  climatic  changes 
to  which  it  subjects  them,  have  shown  the  desirability  of  establishing 
similar  institutions  in  the  region  of  the  Mississippi  liiver.  This  is  now 
made  entirely  practicable  by  the  legislation  above  referred  to,  and  by 
another  act  which  provides  for  turning  over  to  the  Interior  Department, 
for  Indian  school  jmrposes,  buildings  belonging  to  vacated  military 
posts. 

A  long  unheeded  recommendation  of  this  office  for  the  appointment 
of  an  inspector  of  schools  received  favorable  action  by  Congress  at  its 
last  session.  Through  his  personal  supervision  and  inspection  the 
school  w^ork  can  be  doubled  in  efficiency  and  thoroughness,  and  system 
in  Indian  education  becomes  possible. 

While  providing  for  increased  school  facilities  over  nearly  the  whole 
Indian  country.  Congress  by  special  legislation  cut  off  all  government 
schools  from  the  2,000  Moquis  Pueblos  in  Arizona.  In  the  last  Indian 
appropriation  act  is  the  following  clause : 

For  the  pay  of  agent  *  ^  **  at  the  Moquis  Pueblo  agency,  who  shall  also  perform 
the  duties  of  teacher  and  clerk,  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  and  no  money 
appropriated  by  this  act  shall'H)e  expended  for  pay  of  teachers  or  for  clerical  labor  at 
this  agency. 

An  agent  who  has  no  clerk  and  is  required  to  personally  care  for  the 
interests  of  2,000  Indians  living  in  seven  villages,  distant  from  14  to 
36  miles  from  the  agency,  and  only  two  of  them  Accessible  by  wagons, 
will  have  little  time  to  spend  in  the  school  room.  Moreover,  since  a  day 
school  at  the  agency  would  be  inaccessible  to  the  children,  and  a  day 
school  at  one  of  the  villages  inaccessible  to  the  agent,  the  only  practi- 
<5able  method  of  giving  the  Moquis  an  education  is  through  a  boarding 
school.  Can  Congress  expect  one  man  to  serve  not  only  as  agent,  clerk, 
and  teacher,  but  also  as  matron,  cook,  and  laundress,  for  $1,500  a  year? 

While  referring  to  the  unusual  increase  in  appropriations  for  schools 
<luring  the  past  year,  I  ought  tp  state  that  the  service  will  suffer  by  any 
•decrease  in  such  appropriation  hereafter.  There  are  three  classes  of 
funds  out  of  which  Indian  schools  can  be  supported:  (I)  Appropria- 
tions made  in  fulfillment  of  treaty  provisions  which  pledge  either  the 
payment  annually  of  a  specific  amount  for  education  or  the  support  of 
specified  schools.  (2)  Ax)propriations  made  solely  for  education,  but 
made  as  a  gratuity  and  not  under  treaty.  (3)  Appropriations  made 
for  general  civilizing  purposes,  either  in  fulfillment  of  treaty  obligations 
•or  as  a  gratuity.  To  these  has  been  added  in  the  past  a  civilization 
fund  (not  appropriated);  but  that,  as  already  stated,  is  now  exhausted. 
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The  subjoined  table  shows  approximately- the  amounts  which  have 
been  expended  under  each  of  these  heads  for  Indian  education  dario^ 
the  past  six  years  :* 


I 

1877.         1878.         1879.    '     1880.     i     1881. 


AppropriatioDs  madfi  in  fulfillment  of  treaty 
provisions  which  pledgo  either  specific  sums  , 

for  education  or  the  support  of  specified  ■  ' 

schools... ....$78,422     $81,056     $76,082     $75,  950  '  $57,  460 

Expenditures  for  schools  made  from  general 
funds  appropriated  or  held  in  trust  for  the 
support  and  civilization  of  Indians 66, 377       72, 428       45,  490       49, 030     122, 448 

Special  appropriations  made  for  education  ...       20, 000       30, 000       64, 000       75, 000       75,  OOO 

Expended  from  civilization  fund  for  reserva- 
tion schools 3,885         5,135         1,984  i     25,228       36,606 

Expended  from  civilization  fund  for  schools  at 
Hampton,  Carlisle,  and  Forest  Grove 2, 669       26, 992  '    65, 748 

Expended  from  Sioux  fund  for  Carlisle  si^hool 38, 263  ,    22, 036 


1882. 


$52,627 


116.292 
135,000 

16,001 

89,104 
1,614 


Total 168,684     188,  619     190, 225     290, 463  ;  379,  288 


411,538 


Note. — These  figures  do  not  include  the  cost  of  rations  and  clothing  used  by  pupils  at  a£enoie» 
where  regular  issues  of  rations  and  goods  are  made  to  all  the  Indians  of  the  agency. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  sum  appropriated  in  fulfillment  of  specific 
treaty  provisions  for  the  support  of  schools  is  small.  This  sum  wil^ 
steadily  decrease  as  the  treaties  expire.  The  amount  which  it  has  been 
practicable  to  si)are  for  education  from  appropriations  made  for  general 
civilizing  purposes  is  also  small.  The  demands  for  seed,  breaking  land^ 
houses,  furniture,  farming  implements,  wagons,  stock  cattle,  &c.,  must 
be  met  from  these  funds,  and  those  demands  are  so  numerous  and  so 
urgent  that  when  they  are  only  partially  met  little  money  remains  to  be 
devoted  to  the  equally  important,  but  less  imperative,  school  work. 
Therefore,  for  the  continuing  and  enlarging  of  the  school  work  the  office 
must  depend  upon  appropriations  made  for.  that  specific  purpose  with- 
out reference  to  treaty  or  any  other  obligation,  except  the  obligation  of 
an  enlightened  Christian  people  toward  a  barbarous  i)agan  race,  and  the 
obligation  of  any  government  to  preserve  the  health  of  its  body  politic 
by  the  uplifting  of  its  lower  classes. 

Until  the  work  is  undertaken  by  the  States,  1  take  it  for  granted  that 
the  general  government  intends  to  see  to  it  that  Indian  children  shall 
be  educated  as  rapidly  as  possible;  that  it  intends  to  put  some  sort  of 
schools  within  the  reach  of  all  Indian  youth,  and  for  several  years  at 
least  to  educate  a  large  proportion  of  them  in  boarding  schools;  that  it 
chooses  the  boarding  school  rather  than  the  less  expensive  day  school 
not  only  because  more  thorough  discipline  can  be  given  therein,  but 
also  because  education  and  at  the  same  time  civilization  can  be  wrought 
into  the  Indian  constitution  faster  by  that  process  than  by  any  other. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  an  Indian  pupil  in  a  reservation  boarding 
school  may  be  set  down  as  a  little  over  $150  per  annum ;  in  a  day 
school  at  about  $30  per  annum.  The  whole  number  of  Indian  youth  to 
be  educated,  exclusive  of  the  five  civilized  tribes,  maybe  estimated  as  be- 
tween 45,000  and  50,000,  and  for  moderate  calculations  the  lower  number 

*A  similar  table  is  presented  and  tlie  same  subject  is  diecussed  in  Sen.  Ex.  Doc.  No. 
113,  47th  CongresvS,  1st  session. 
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may  be  taken.  The  average  of  the  enrollment  of  pupils  in  school  in  Con- 
necticut, Kansas,  Nevada,  Massachusetts,  and  Oregon  is  80  per  cent,  of 
the  school  population,  and  the  average  attendance  is  54  per  cent.  Nearly 
19  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  among  the  Indian  tribes  was  enrolled 
during  the  past  year,  and  the  average  attendance  was  nearly  12  per  cent- 
If  adequate  appropriations  are  made,  the  number  enrolled  ten  years  from 
now  ought  to  be  not  less  than  50  per  cent.,  or  22,500  pupils.  Half  of  these,, 
educated  in  reservation  boarding  schools  at  $150  per  annum,  would  cost 
$1,687,500 ;  the  other  half,  educated  in  day  schools  at  $30  per  annum, 
would  cost  $337,500.  Therefore,  to  keep  one  quarter  of  the  Indian  school 
population  in  boarding  schools  and  another  quarter  in  day  schools  would 
require  an  annual  expenditure  of  over  $2,000,000.  Irregularity  of  attend- 
ance would  decrease  the  cost  somewhat,  though  not  in  the  same  ratio  as 
that  between  the  average  attendance  and  the  total  enrollment,  for  the 
reason  that  the  teaching  force  and  various  other  expeni^es  could  not  be 
allowed  to  vary  with  temporary  fluctuations  in  attendance.  Deducting 
25  per  cent,  on  this  account  would  reduce  the  annual  expenditure  to- 
$1,500,000.  This  is  a  low  estimate,  and  at  the  same  time  I  have  not 
taken  into  account  the  increased  cost  of  giving  Indian  youth  special 
training  in  schools  remote  from  agencies. 

Meantime,  before  the  enrollment  can  reach  50  per  cent,  of  the  school 
population,  a  large  number  of  buildings  must  be  erected  and  furnished 
and  liberal  appropriations  must  be  made  tlierefor.  Only  8,700  pupils- 
can  be  crowded  into  all  the  school  buildings  now  in  use,  and  many  of 
these  buildings  should  be  replaced  by  new  ones. 

The  cost  of  education  during  the  past  year  has  been,  approximately, 
$411,538,  in  addition  to  the  expense  of  rations  and  part  of  the  cloth- 
ing used  by  pupils  at  agencies  where  rations  and  goods  are  regularly 
issued  to  all  the  Indians  on  the  reservation.  The  appropriations  for 
education  for  the  current  year,  in  addition  to  amounts  regularly  appro- 
priated in  fulfillment  of  treaty  provisions,  aggregate  $489,400,  and  the 
appropriation  asked  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1884,  is  $917,000.^ 
This  sum  is  required  if  the  United  States  Government  is  to  keep  pace 
with  its  duties  and  opportunities  in  the  matter  of  educating  Indians. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  appropriations  from  which  schools  must  here- 
after be  mainly  supported  as  "gratuities."  It  will,  however,  require 
very  many  and  very  large  so-called  "gratuitous"  appropriations  to  pay 
the  debt  of  the  government  to  certain  Indian  trijbes  on  account  of  un- 
fulfilled treaty  obligations.  In  general  it  m'a>y  be  said  that  where  the 
treaty  stipulated  the  payment  of  a  certain  annual  sum  for  education, 
the  promise  has  been  kept;  but  where  the  support  of  certain  schools 
was  pledged  without  specifying  the  annual  expenditure  to  be  made 
therefor,  the  promise  has  been  only  partially  kept.  Belonging  to  the 
latter  class  are  the  treaties  with  the  Sioux,  Navajo,  Kiowa  and  Coman- 
che, Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Shoshone,  Molel,  Walla  Walla,  D'Wamish^ 
Makah,  Quinaielt,  Quillehute,  S'Klallam  and  S'Kokomish  tribes,  which 
have  an  aggregate  population  of  68,000.    Some  of  the  treaties  with 
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these  tribes  promised  a  school  for  every  thirty  pai)ils  for  twenty  years; 
others  to  establish  and  support  niainial-labor  schools  sufficient  to  ac- 
coinniodate  the  school  population  of  the  tribes. 

I  have  not  made  an  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  the  government 
has  failed  to  tulfiU  its  treatv  obli*?ations  to  these  tribes  from  the  date 
of  the  treaties  uj)  to  the  present  time,  but  the  following  table  shows 
the  deficit  between  the  promise  and  the  performance  in  the  years  1877 
to  1881  inclusive : 

Total  (jost  of  Imildings  locpiired  to  accoiniiiodate  tin;  school  ]>()i)ulatioii  of 
these  tnlx'H,  less  such  builtliiif^s  as  had  been  erect<Ml  betweoii  the  dates  of 

the  treaties  and  tlie  year  1881 ^34, 000 

Appropriations  i-ecpiired  to  siijjport  the  sehools  eallcd  for  by  those  trea- 
ties : 

1  -i/  7 : $486,  000 

IhTH  486, 000 

1879 48(),  000 

1880 48(),  000 

1881 :m ,  250 

2,  315, 250 

•2, 649, 250 

Amounts  specifieally  aj>proi»riated  for  the  8ii)>port  of  those  vschools: 

1877 §544,  880 

1 878 48, 080 

1879 • 46,  r>80 

1880  46, 280 

1H81 34, 080 

219,900 

Balance  due  said  tribes  for  the  tive  years  1877-1881 2, 429, 350 

Of  course,  the  showing  would  be  much  more  discreditable  to  the  gov- 
ernment if  the  calculation  had  covered  the  whole  period  since  the  signing 
of  the  treaties,  but  the  above  figures  show  that  the  indebtedness  of  the 
government  to  a  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  its  Indian  ])opulation 
on  ac<*/0unt  of  its  failure  to  provide  schools  promised  by  treaty,  is  so 
great  that  it  will  be  long  before  any  appropriations  for  education  among 
these  tribes  can  be  considered  as  gratuities,  or  in  any  other  light  than 
a  tardy  payment  of  an  old  debt. 

ALLOTIVmNT  OF  LAND  IN  SEVERAl/fV  AND  A  PKRMANKNT  TITLE. 

In  the  last  annual  report  of  this  oftice  this  subjecjt  was  treated  at 
some  length.  Nothing  in  the  experience  of  the  past  year  has  occurred 
to  demonstrate  the  inadvisability  of  the  plan,  or  to  cause  me  to  change 
my  views  ui)on  the  subject.  I  still  believe  that  in  a  great  measure  the 
future  welfare  .and  prosi)erity  of  the  Indians  depends  upon  giving  them 
a  several  interest  in  their  lands,  with  such  a  title  as  will  })rotect  them 
and  their  children  in  the  peaceful  and  quiet  possession  and  enjoyment 
thereof.  In  my  opinion  this  plan  is  one  of  the  keys  to  the  solution  of 
the  Indian  question.    As  stated  in  my  report  of  last  year,  "The  allot- 
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meut  wsysteui  tends  to  break  up  tribal  relations.  It  has  the  effect  of 
creating  individuality,  responsibility,  and  a  desire  to  accumulate  prop- 
erty. It  teaches  the  Indians  habits  of  industry  and  frugality,  and 
stimulates  them  to  look  forward  to  a  better  and  more  useful  life,  and, 
in  the  end,  it  will  relieve  the  government  of  large  annual  appropria- 
tions.*' All  Indians  may  not  at  present  be  prepared  to  use  to  advan- 
tage lands  allotted  to  them  individually.  But  many  of  them  are,  and 
where  pre|)ared  for  it,  the  Indian  should  hfive  a  home  of  his  own,  as  the 
white  nmn  has. 

In  many  of  tlie  treaties  with  these  i)eople  no  provision  is  nmde  for  the 
allotment  of  their  lands.  In  others,  which  contain  such  provisions,  the 
amount  is  entirely  inadequate  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  Indians, 
being  in  some  instances  as  low  as  twenty  acres.  A  great  many  tribes 
occupy  reser\'ations  created  by  the  President.  There  is  no  authority  of 
law  for  the  allotment  of  the  lands  within  this  class  of  reservations. 
Many  of  the  reservations  ui)on  which  there  is  authority  for  a  division 
of  the  lands  in  severalty  liave  never  been  surveyed  and  subdivided, 
and  in  numerous  cases  where  this  has  been  done  the  monuments,  stakes, 
and  other  marks  of  the  survey  have  been  destroyed  and  obliterated  by 
the  elements  or  otherwise,  so  that  even  where  treaty  stipulations  au- 
thorize allotments  they  cannot  be  made  from  this  cause.  The  corre- 
spondence on  the  tiles  of  this  office  show  that  very  many  of  the  Indian 
tribes  are  clamorous  for  the  allotment  of  their  lands  in  severalty.  Why 
not,  then,  encourage  thenj  in  this  advanced  step  towards  civilization! 
Give  the  Indian  his  land  in  severalty.  Let  him  feel  his  individuality 
and  resi)ousibiiity,  and  a  sense  of  proprietorship.  Encourage  him  to  go 
to  work  and  earn  his  living  and  i)rovide  for  the  future  wants  and  neces- 
sities of  himself  and  family,  and  abandon  his  shiftless,  do-nothing,  de- 
pendent life. 

Upon  the  subject  of  i)roperty,  Malthus  says: 

According  to  all  past  experience  and  tbe  best  observations  wbich  can  be  made  on 
the  motives  which  operate  upon  the  human  mind,  tbere  can  be  no  well-founded  hope 
of  obtainin*''  a  large  produce  from  the  soil  but  under  a  system  of  private  properly.  It 
seems  perfectly  visionary  to  suppose  that  any  stinuilus  sbort  of  that  which  is  excited 
in  man  by  the  desire  for  providing  for  himself  ana  family,  and  of  bettering  his  con 
dition  in  life,  should  operate  on  the  mass  of  society  with  sufficient  force  and  constancy 
to  overcome  the  natural  indolence  of  mankind.  All  the  attempts  which  have  been 
made  since  the  commencement  of  authentic  history  to  proceed  upon  a  principle  of 
common  property  have  either  been  so  insignificaut  that  no  inference  can  be  drawn 
from  them  or  have  been  marked  by  the  most  signal  failures;  and  the  changes  which 
have  been  effected  in  modern  times  by  education  do  not  seem  to  advance  a  single  step 
toward  makiiig  such  a  state  of  things  more  probable  in  future.  We  may  therefore 
more  safely  conclude  that  whik»  man  retains  the  same  jdiysical  and  moral  constitution 
which  he  is  observed  to  possess  at  present,  no  other  than  a  system  of  private  property 
stands  the  least  chance  of  providing  for  such  a  large  and  increasing  population  as 
that  which  is  to  be  found  in  many  countries  at  present. 

These  principles  apply  as  well  to  the  Indian  as  to  the  white  man.  So 
long  as  the  government  continues  to  feed  the  Indian  and  encourages 
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bim  in  bis  lazy,  indolent,  vagabond  life,  just  so  long  will  large  aDnaal 
approjpriations  bave  to  be  made  out  of  tbe  public  treasury  for  tbat  pur- 
pose. Tfie  government  bas  before  it  tbe  alternative  of  perpetually  sup- 
porting tbem  as  idlers  and  drones,  or  of  adopting  some  measure  looking^ 
to  tbeir  education  in  manual  labor  and  otber  industrial  pursuits,  and 
tbeir  ultimate  self-support  and  civilization.  Bills  jiroviding  for  allot- 
ments of  land  in  severalty  were  introduced  in  tbe  Forty-fiftb,  Forty- 
sixtb,  and  Forty-seventb  Congresses,  but  no  final  action  bas  been  reached^ 
It  is  to  be  boped  tbat  Congress  at  its  coming  session  will  take  some  final 
and  definite  action  upon  a  subject  tbat  involves  so  mucb  and  which  is. 
of  such  vital  importance,  not  only  to  tbe  Indian  in  bis  advancement  and 
civilization,  but  to  the  general  government.- 

INDIAN   HOMESTEAD  ENTRIES. 

I  again  invite  attention  to  the  necessity  of  legislation  by  Congress  to 
enable  Indians  to  enter  lands  under  tbe  fifteentli  and  sixteenth  sections 
of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  Marcb  3,  1875,  extending  to  Indians 
the  benefits  of  tbe  homestead  act  of  May  20, 18G2  (now  embodied  in  sec- 
tions 2290, 2291,  2292,  and  2295  to  2302  Revised  Statutes),  without  the 
payment  of  tbe  fees  and  commissions  now  prescribed  by  law  in  such 
cases. 

In  my  report  for  last  year  attention  was  called  to  tbe  fact  that,  until 
a  change  is  made  in  tbe  law  as  tberein  recommended,  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  tbe  department  sbould  have  at  its  disposal  a  fund  that 
can  be  used  for  tbe  payment  of  entry  fees  and  commissions,  and  that  an 
estimate  for  tbe  sum  of  $5,000  bad  been  submitted  witb  that  end  in  view» 
Ko  appropriation  for  tluit  purpose  was  made.  I  have  again  submitted 
an  estimate  for  tbe  sum  of  $5,000,  and  trust  tbat  Congress  will  either 
amend  the  law  so  as  to  allow  Indians  to  enter  homesteads  without  cost 
to  them,  or  will  make  appropriation  of  the  sum  estimated  for. 

UNITED   STATES   INDIAN   POLICE. 

Four  years  bave  now  elapsed  since  the  establishment  of  tbe  United 
States  Indian  police  service.  Tried  as  an  experiment,  it  bas  proved  a 
decided  success.  It  has  accomplished  all  that  was  claimed  for  it,  and 
at  many  agencies  has  become  an  absolute  necessity.  Tbe  police  force 
was  organized  in  the  summer  of  1878,  in  accordance  with  an  act  of 
Congress  ai)pr(>ved  May  27,  1878,  for  the  puri)ose  simply  of  maintain- 
ing order  on  the  reservations  and  of  preventing  the  sale  of  liquor  ta 
Indians.  Tlieir  actual  duties  take  a  much  wider  lange.  They  not  only 
take  i)ride  in  keeping  good  order  and  in  breaking  u])  immoral  jnactices^ 
and  in  preventing  the  introduction  of  liquor,  but  they  assist  the  agents 
in  the  discharge  of  many  other  imjxu'tant  duties.  They  are  i)roud  of 
being  considered  United  States  soldiers,  and  are  uniformly  faithful  and 
true  to  tbe  government.     Wearing  tbe  uniform  of  ollicers  of  the  law^ 
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tbey  have  an  educational  influence  over  their  associates  the  value  of 
which  cannot  he  estiinated. 

The  system  is  now  in  operation  at  forty  agencies,  the  total  force  em- 
ployed being  eighty-four  commissioned  officers  and  seven  hundred  and 
sixty-four  non-commissioned  officers  and  privates. 

I  would  again  invite  attention  to  ithe  small  compensation  allowed  the 
officers  and  members  of  the  police  force.  The  character  and  require- 
ments of  the  service  are  such  as  to  demand  the  very  best  men  at  the 
various  agencies,  but  these  cannot  often  be  induced  to  serve  for  the 
small  pay  offered.  T  would  recommend  that  commissioned  officers  be 
paid  fifteen  dollars  per  month,  sergeants  ten  dollars  per  month,  and 
privates  eight  dollars  per  month.  A  much  more  satisfactory  arrange- 
ment would  be  to  invest  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  with  dis- 
eretionary  power  as  to  salaries,  the  service  at  some  agencies  being  of 
vastly  more  importance  than  at  others. 

STOCK-CATTLE,  WAGONS,   AND  FREIGHTING  BY  INDIANS. 

'  From  July  1, 1878,  to  June  30, 1881,  there  were  purchased  ior  the  In- 
dians 13,264  head  of  stock-cattle.  A  detailed  report  of  the  number  fur- 
nished ^ach  agency  was  given  in  my  report  for  last  year.  From  July 
1,  1881  to  June  30,  1882,  stock-cattle  were  purchased  as  follows:  For 
Osages,  1,825  head;  Poncas,  507  head;  and  Sioux  at  Sisseton  Agency, 
437  head. 

The  number  of  wagons  purchased  from  July  1, 1877,  to  June  30, 1881, 
was  3,558,  and  during  the  fiscal  year  1882  there  were  purchased  and  ship- 
ped to  different  agencies  605  wagons,  making  a  total  of  4,163  wagons 
purchased  for  the  Indian  service  in  six  years.  A  large  number  of  In- 
dians successfully  transport  their  goods  and  supplies  from  steamboat 
landings  and  the  terminus  of  the  railroads  to  their  agencies,  thereby 
earning  considerable  sums.  O^r  $150,000  were  remitted  during  the 
fiscal  year  1882  to  agents  for  payment  to  Indians  for  transportation 
services  performed,  of  which  amount  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 
earned  $19,000,  the  Kiowas,  Comanches  and  Wicbitas  $15,000,  the  Sioux 
of  Pine  Eidge  $51,000,  and  the  Sioux  at  Eosebud  $33,000.  The  freight- 
ers are  paid  at  the  rate  of  $1  to  $1.50  per  100  pounds  per  100  miles,  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  roads  over  which  the  supplies  are  carried. 
The  experiment  was  made  this  j  ear  of  having  the  "  wild  Crows  in  Mon- 
tana" transport  their  supplies  from  the  steamboat  landing  (Huntley)  to 
their  agency,  and  it  has  so  far  proven  a  success. 

PURCHASE   OF  ANNUITY  GOODS  AND   SUPPLIES. 

Owing  to  the  late  date  when  the  appropriation  bill  for  the  support  of 
the  Indian  service  for  the  current  fiscal  year  was  passed  (May  17, 1882) 
bids  for  the  annuity  goods  and  supplies  required  for  the  fiscal  year  1883^ 
were  not  opened  in  New  York  until  May  23,  last.    The  schedule  of  goods 
and  supplies  required  comprised  over  1,800  articles,  and  for  furnishing 
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the  same  there  were  received  341  bids  at  the  opening  in  New  York,  and 
at  the  opening  at  San  Francisco,  on  the  15th  of  ALUgust  last,  27  bids 
were  received,  making  a  total  of  368  sealed  bids  received  for  fiirDishing 
goods  and  supplies  for  the  present  fiscal  year;  207  contracts  were  exe- 
cuted, made  out  in  quadruplicate,  each  one  accompanied  with  a  bond 
for  the  faitliful  performance  of  the  same.  The  contracts  in  New  York 
were  awarded  by  me,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Board  of  Indian  Com- 
missioners, and  the  Hon.  J.  K.  McCammon,  representing  the  depart- 
ment, after  the  samples  offered  with  the  bids  had  been  properly  exam- 
ined by  inspectors  appointed  for  that  purpose. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  contracts  for  goods  and  supplies 
for  the  Indian  service  be  let  early  in  the  spring,  and  I  cannot  too  strongly 
urge  upon  Congress  the  necessity  for  the  early  passage  of  the  appropri- 
ation  bill  for  the  Indian  service.  The  amount  appropriated  for  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  and  bands  varies  every  year,  and  the  work  of  determining 
what  supplies  can  be  furnished  cannot  begin  until  after  the  passage  of 
the  appropriation  bill  by  Congress.  This  work  is  one  of  great  impor- 
tance, but,  owing  to  the  late  date  at  which  these  bills  are  passed,  has  to 
be  done  hastily,  at  night,  in  order  to  enable  this  ofltice  to  prepare  and 
have  printed  schedules  of  all  articles  required.  A  large  pro^wrtion  of 
these  goods  and  supplies  are  for  agencies  on  the  Missouri  River,  and 
they  have  to  be  shipped  before  the  close  of  navigation,  which  occurs, 
on  an  average,  not  later  than  October  1.  Bacon  i)urchased  at  these  lat« 
lettings  must  be  shipped  during  the  hottest  smnmer  months,  and  of  the 
1,000,000  pounds  purchased  every  year,  not  less  than  10  per  centum  is 
lost  by  shrinkage  in  transportation  during  the  warm  weather,  making 
an  annual  loss  of  over  $10,000  on  that  hrticle  alone. 

The  delivery,  inspection,  and  shipment  ot*  goods  is  mostly  <lone  in 
New  Yorlc,  in  a  warehouse  rented  for  that  purpose.  There  all  goods 
are  delivered,  properly  marked  with  a  number  which  must  correspond 
with  the  number  on  the  invoice  of  the  articles  furnished;  all  invoices 
must  be  made  out  in  (|uadruplicate,  and  must  give  the  number,  weight, 
and  contents  of  each  package  charged  for.  After  delivery  of  the  goods, 
they  are  inspected  by  a  person  appointed  for  thnt  purpose,  and  each 
package  stamped  by  tlie  inspector  with  his  name.  A  copy  of  each  in- 
voice is  forw^arded  by  first  mail  to  the  agent  for  whom  the  goods  are 
intended,  in  order  that  he  may  compare  the  quantities  received  with 
the  articles  invoiced.  A  complete  record  of  all  packages  received  and 
shipped  is  kept,  giving  the  name  of  the  articles,  date  of  inspection,  of 
shipment,  &c.  The  number  of  packages  received  and  shipped  from 
May  23  to  October  15,  1882,  is  27,988,  the  total  weight  being  4,330,361 
pounds,  and,  as  in  every  year  since  1878,  not  one  package  remains  una<5- 
counted  for.  The  invoices  received  and  permanently  recorded  as  to 
numbers,  marks,  articles,  dates  of  receipt,  inspection,  and  shipment, 
routes  by  which  goods  were  forwarded,  and  names  of  transportation  con- 
tractors in  each  instance,  have  reached  the  number  of  4,224  sets,  of 
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four  each,  three  of  which  are  transmitted  from  New  York  to  this 
office,  and  one  to  the  respective  agencies;  these  are  in  addition  to 
deliveries  of  goods  made  in  Western  cities,  the  papers  for  which  are 
received  in  New  York,  carefully  examined,  and  in  many  instances  re- 
turned for  correction  in  order  that  they  may  be  in  proper  form  when 
presented  to  this  office  for  settlement.  A  detailed  record  of  each  ship- 
ment is  also  kept,  by  which  any  package  can  be  accurately  described 
in  event  of  its  being  lost  or  astray.  Eequisition  sheets  used  in  order- 
ing goods  from  the  various  contractors  number  650;  these  do  not  include 
the  orders  for  medical  supplies,  of  which  there  were  83. 

The  character  of  goods  delivered  indicates  a  steady  improvement  on 
the  part  of  contractors,  there  having  been  fewer  instances  of  goods  being 
rejected  than  in  any  previous  year.  The  clothing  particularly  is  worthy 
of  special  mention,  from  the  fact  that  in  former  years  more  trouble  was 
experienced  in  obtaining  goods  equal  to  contract  samples  than  in  all 
other  lines  combined.  This  year  contractors  appear  to  have  adopted 
a  rule  of  making  the  goods  as  much  better  than  sample  as  they  could 
aflford;  the  inspector  having  repeatedly  stated  that  the  general  make-up 
equaled  the  best  class  of  ready-made  clothing  ottered  for  sale  in  the  city. 
This  applies  also  to  brown  duck  clothing,  the  manufacturers  having  shown 
marked  improvement  and  entirely  overcome  difficulties  in  shaping  and 
iitting  which  two  years  ago  were  claimed  to  be  insurmountable,  owing 
to  the  stubborn  nature  of  the  material  used. 

The  inspectors,  with  one  exception,  have  responded  promptly  when 
called  upon,  and  performed  their  duties  faithfully  and  well. 

SANITARY  CONDITION   OF   THE   INDIANS. 

The  sanitary  status  of  the  Indians,  compared  with  preceding  3^ears, 
shows  improvement.  The  number  of  cases  treated  during  the  year 
ending  June  30, 1882,  were,  males,  41,124;  females,  32,409;  total,  73,533. 
!N"umber  of  cases  remaining  under  treatment  last  annual  report,  1,545 ; 
aggregate  under  treatment  during  the  year,  75,078 ;  recovered,  males, 
40,099;  females,  31,433 ;  total  recovered,  71,532. 

Died,  aged  over  five  years,  males : 417 

Died,  aged  over  five  j'ears,  females 386 

Died,  aged  under  five  years,  males 202 

Died,  aged  under  five  years,  females 220 

Total  deaths 1, 225 

Eemaining  under  treatment  June  30,  1882,  2,321.  A  tabulated  state- 
ment will  be  found  facing  page  366  showing  the  number  of  patients  treated 
and  respective  diseases.  The  most  formidable  of  the  diseases  noted 
are  consumption  and  scrofula;  the  sequela  in  most  of  these  cases  noted 
being  syphilitic  infection.  The  greatest  morbific  agents  have  been,  in 
the  Southwest,  of  a  malarious  character,  and  in  the  Northwest,  rheu- 
matic and  pulmonary.    The  number  of  births  reported  by  the  agency 
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physicians  were,  males,  600;  females,  553;  total  births,  1,159;  of  this 
number  1,046  are  Indians,  99  lialf-breeds,  and  11  are  whites.  The 
limited  number  of  births  reported  is  accounted  for  by  the  peculiar  social 
custom  in  vogue  among  the  Indians,  which  causes  them  to  regard  the 
mention  of  a  birth  as  an  indelicacy,  and  which  precludes  the  physicians 
from  ascertaining  and  reporting  any  except  those  which  come  under 
their  immediate  observation.  The  same  remarks  apply  also  to  the 
deaths.  Tiie  number  vaccinated  successfully  was  6,951 ;  unsuccessfully, 
2,029 ;  total  vaccinated,  8,980. 

The  niedical  corps  consists  of  64  physicians,  and  the  inference  is  that 
they  have  faithfully  performed  the  duty  assigned  them.  The  physicians 
are  steadily  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  Indians,  and  the  power  of  the 
native  "medicine  man"  is  surely  and  gradually  waning.  The  marked 
contrast  between  the  civilized  method  of  caring  for  the  sick,  compared 
with  the  barbarous  method  of  the  native  "medicine  man,"  has  accom- 
plished and  is  accomplishing  much  to  induct  the  Indians  into  the  meth- 
ods and  customs  of  Christian  and  civilized  mankind.  To  the  untu- 
tored mind  of  the  Indians  every  action,  to  be  effective,  must  have  a 
practical  bearing ;  every  endeavor  to  advance  them  in  the  scale  of  civil- 
ization must  present  a  ])hase  looking  to  their  individual  temporal  well- 
being.  This  is  strictly  true  and  demonstrable  as  to  the  physician's  skill 
and  surgeon's  art. 

When  the  length  of  time  (three  or  four  years)  which  is  required  for 
the  physician  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  language,  habits,  and  mental 
peculiarities  of  Indians  is  taken  into  consideration,  and  also  the  diplo- 
macy which  is  required  to  obtain  and  maintain  their  confidence,  it  is 
obvious  that  it  is  specially  desirable  to  procure  efficient  and,  if  possible, 
permanent  medical  officers  of  pronounced  moral  and  temperate  habits, 
of  great  will  power,  capable  of  making  good  and  enduring  impressions 
on  the  Indians.  It  is  detrimental  to  the  service  to  be  continually  chang- 
ing medical  officcirs. 

In  connection  with  permanent  medical  officers,  a  system  should  be 
inaugurated  of  caring  for  the  blind,  insane,  and  destitute  aged  Indians. 

OGAL  DISCOVERIES  ON  THE  WHITE  MOUNTAIN  INDIAN  RESERVATION, 

ARIZONA. 

In  the  early  part  of  last  year  valuable  dei)osits  of  coal  were  discov- 
ered within  the  limits  of  what  is  generally  known  as  the  San  Carlos 
division  of  the  White  Mountain  Indian  lieservation  in  Arizona  Terri- 
tory. Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  wood  or  other  fuel  in  that  section  of 
Ariz(ma,  the  news  of  the  discoveries  created  intense  excitement,  and 
speculators,  miners,  and  prospectors  poured  in  upon  the  reservation, 
thereby  greatly  endangering  the  peace  of  the  Territory.  No  serious 
trouble  occurred,  however,  and  by  the  exercise  of  prompt  and  vigorous 
measures  the  reservation  was  finally  cleared  of  intruders  and  tranquil- 
lity restored. 
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Various  expedients  were  then  resorted  to  in  order  to  obtain  lawful 
possession  of  the  discoveries.  Appeals  were  made  for  the  segregation 
of  the  coal -bearing  lands  from  the  reservation;  requests  for  leases  were 
presented,  and  proposals  submitted  for  an  exchatoge  of  the  coal  lands 
for  lands  adjacent  to  the  reservation  elsewhere.  A  bill  was  introduced 
in  Congress  (H.  E.  4146)  having  for  its  object  the  restoration  of  the 
lands  embracing  the  coal  beds  to  the  public  domain,  as  well  as  a  strip 
extending  along  the  entire  western  boundary  of  the  reservation.  An- 
other bill,  having  a  similar  object  (H.  E.  5378),  provides  for  an  exchange 
of  the  coal-bearing  lands  for  grazing  and  arable  lands  to  be  added  to 
the  reservation  on  the  north  and  west.  The  practicability  of  removing 
the  Indians  to  the  Indian  Territory  was  discussed,  and  a  proposition 
of  that  kind  was  presented  to  the  Indians  themselves 5  but  it  was  found 
that  they  were  decidedly  and  unalterably  opposed  to  any  such  meas- 
ure. 

This  office  has  been  in  sympathy  with  the  general  desire  to  have 
these  valuable  deposits  made  available  to  the  public  use,  but  how  to 
accomplish  that  end  without  working  injustice  to  the  Indians  has  been 
a  question  requiring  serious  consideration.  General  Sherman,  when  on 
a  recent  visit  to  the  San  Carlos  reserve,  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
Indians  could  never  be  prevailed  upon  to  remove  again,  and  it  is  exceed- 
ingly doubtful  if  they  would  be  satisfied  with  any  further  reduction  of 
their  reservation,  it  having  already  been  cut  down  no  less  than  five 
times  within  the  last  ten  years.  The  government  cannot  undertake  to 
work  the  mines,  nor  are  the  Indians  sufficiently  advanced  as  artisans 
or  in  ordinary  manual-labor  pursuits  to  do  so  advantageously,  had  they 
the  necessary  authority  to  enable  them  to  dispose  of  the  coal  as  a  means 
of  profit  to  themselves.  Moreover,  under  existing  law  there  is  no  author- 
ity for  permitting  the  severance  and  removal  from  an  Indian  reservation, 
for  purposes  of  sale  or  speculation,  of  any  material  attached  to  or  forming 
a  part  of  the  realty,  such  as  timber,  coal,  or  other  minerals. 

After  carefully  considering  the  questions  involved,  this  office  became 
convinced  that  the  most  practicable  solution  of  the  matter  would  be  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  leasing  upon  a  royalty  plan;  and  accordingly  a 
draft  of  a  joint  resolution  was  prepared  in  this  office  and  submitted  to 
the  department  in  April  last  with  a  view  to  securing  the  needful  legis- 
lation therefor.  It  was  believed  that  by  this  means  a  very  large  part 
of  the  annual  expenditure  for  the  support  and  care  of  the  Indians  of 
Arizona  and  !N^ew  Mexico  might  be  reimbursed  to  the  government  from 
the  profit  of  the  mines  without  hardship  to  consumers,  and  that  the 
Indians  themselves  would  be  greatly  benefited,  not  only  by  the  example 
of  industry  set,  but  through  the  opportunity  that  would  be  afforded 
them  to  earn  wages  by  their  own  labor.  The  draft  of  resolution  as 
prepared,  was  transmitted  to  Congress  by  the  President  on  April  17, 
following,  but  no  final  action  had  been  taken  thereon  at  the  date  of 
adjournment. 

IND IV 
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The  foUowiug  is  the  language  of  the  resolutiou : 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  lease  certain  coal  lands  embraced 
within  the  limits  of  the  White  Mountain  Indian  Keservation'in  the  Territory'  of  Arizona. 

Whereas  it  has  been  discovered  that  largo  and  valuable  deposits  of  coal  exist  within 
the  limits  of  the  White  Mountain  Reservation,  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  a  reserva- 
tion set  apart  by  sundrj'^  executive  orders ;  and 

Whereas  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  practice,  if  not  beyond  the  lawful  power  of 
the  executive  department  of  the  government  having  the  management  and  control  of 
the  Indians  and  the  Indian  country,  to  remove  the  coal  there  known  to  exist,  or  to 
permit  its  removal  for  the  purpose  of  profit,  or  for  any  purpose  other  than  to  meet  the 
necessary  wants  of  the  Indians  or  the  agency  or  military  service  in  the  care  and  over- 
sight of  the  Indians,  without  the  express  authority  of  Congress  therefor;  and. 

Whereas  the  government  is  expending  annually  not  less  than  three  hnndred  thou- 
sand dollars  for  the  support  of  the  Apache  and  other  Indians  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico,  which  amount,  it  is  suggested  by  the  executive  department  aforesaid,  might 
be  largely  if  not  wholly  reimbursed  to  the  government  without  hardship  to  those 
who  would  be  the  natural  purchasers  and  consumers  thereof,  if  said  coal  were  made 
available  as  an  article  of  commerce,  by  leasing  the  coal-bearing  lands  to  persons  who 
would  mine  the-  same  if  permitted  to  do  so:  Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assenihledj  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized 
and  empowered  to  lease,  after  due  public  advertisement  in  not  less  than  three  news- 
papers having  the  largest  regular  circulation  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  thii  ty  days,  to  the  highest  responsible  bidder  for  cash,  on  a  system  or 
basis  of  royalty,  under  such  terms,  restrictions,  and  limitations  as  in  his  best  judg- 
ment he  maj^  see  tit  to  require,  and  in  such  tracts  or  parcels  as  he  may  deem  proper 
-and  necessary  for  the  public  good,  any  or  all  of  the  coal  beds  now  known  to  exist,  or 
that  may  hereafter  be  discovered,  within  the  limits  of  said  reservation ;  the  moneys 
accruing  therefrom  to  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  in  reimburse- 
ment of  any  moneys  that  may  hereafter  be  appropriated  for  the  support  and  care  of 
the  said  Apache  and  other  Indians  in  Arizona  and  New  Mexico:  Provided,  That  if  any 
amount  in  excess  of  the  silm  required  annually  to  maintain  and  care  for  said  Indians 
shall  be  realized  from  the  lease  or  leases  that  may  be  executed  under  the  authority  of 
this  act,  such  amount  shall  be  used  to  reimburse  the  government  for  any  moneys  that 
may  hereafter  be  appropriated  for  the  support  and  care  of  any  of  the  other  bands  or 
tribes  of  Indians  in  the  Southwest. 

I  respectfully  renew  my  recommendatioiis  iii  respect  of  the  foregoing. 

HUALAPAIS. 

The  condition  and  wants  of  the  Hualapai  Indians  in  Arizona  were 
refen^ed  to  in  my  last  annual  report,  and  mention  was  made  of  the  fact 
that  at  their  request  General  Willcox  had  ordered  that  a  tract  about  30 
miles  wide  and  100  miles  long,  lying*  along  a  bend  in  the  Colorado  River, 
be  set  apart  as  a  "military  reservation  for  the  subsistence  and  better 
control  of  the  Hualapais  Indians."  General  Willcox,  in  a  communica- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  War  dated  June  30,  1882,  earnestly  recom- 
mended that  the  reservation  prescribed  in  General  Orders  No.  16,  series 
of  1881,  Headquarters  Department  of  Arizona,  as  above,  be  confirmed 
by  the  President,  and  that  further  steps  be  taken  for  the  care  and  pro- 
tection of  these  Indians. 

In  a  report  dated  September  5,  1882,  I  submitted  a  draft  of  an  exec- 
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utive  order  setting  aside  the  country  within  the  boundaries  named  in 
General  Orders  No.  16  as  a  reservation  for  the  Hualapais  Indians,  with, 
the  recommendation  that  the  same  be  laid  before  the  President  for  his 
approval.  Should  this  order  receive  the  approval  of  the  President, 
the  reservation,  which  has  heretofore  been  under  the  control  of  the  mil- 
itary authorities,  will  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  this  department, 
and  with  the  Indians  thereon  should  be  assfgned  to  the  care  of  the 
agent  at  the  nearest  existing  agency.  Proper  appropriations  should  be 
made  by  Congress  for  the  care  and  support  of  these  Indians. 

UTES. 

The  Ute  Commission,  appointed  under  authority  of  the  Ute  agree- 
ment act,  approved  June  15,  1880,  to  carry  out  certain  provisions  of 
said  act,  though  somewhat  changed  in  personnelj  is  still  in  existence, 
the  important  work  required  of  it  not  having  been  completed.  The 
commissioners  are  now  in  the  field  attending  to  divers  duties. 

The  surveys  for  the  Uncompahgre  and  White  Kiver  Utes,  necessary 
to  the  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty,  as  provided  in  the  agreement, 
are  being  executed  under  direction  of  the  General  Land  OflSce.  The 
surveys  for  the  Southern  Utes  have  been  made  in  the  field  and  returned 
to  the  General  Land  Office  in  part. 

By  act  of  Congress  approved  July  28,  1882,  all  that  portion  of  the 
Ute  Eeservation  in  Colorado  lately  occupied  by  the  Uncompahgre  and 
White  Eiver  Utes  is  declared  to  be  public  land  of  the  United  States, 
and  subject  to  disposal  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  and  under  the 
restrictions  and  limitations  of  section  3  of  the  Ute  agreement  act,  with 
certain  exceptions  in  respect  of  prior  lawful  entries,  settlements,  and 
lo'cations  made  upon  the  ^'ten-mile  strip"  on  the  eastern  border  thereof. 

COMMISSION   TO   SIOUX  OF   DAKOTA. 

A  commission  composed  of  Messrs.  Kewton  Edmunds,  Peter  C.  Shan- 
non, and  James  H.  Teller  was  recently  appointed,  under  authority 
contained  in  the  act  making  appropriations  for  the  sundry  civil  expenses 
of  the  government,  approved  August  7,  1882,  to  negotiate  with  the 
Sioux  Indians  for  such  modification  of  existing  treaties  and  agreements 
with  said  Indians  as  mav  be  deemed  desirable  by  the  Indians  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Under  date  September  16  (ultimo)  specific  instructions  were  issued 
by  this  bureau  for  the  guidance  of  the  commissioners  in  the  delicate 
and  responsible  duties  with  which  they  are  intrusted.  They  are  now 
in  the  field,  diligently  engaged  in  the  work  assigned  them.  The  main 
purpose  is  to  ascertain  whether  the  Indians  are  willing  to  cede  to  the 
United  States  any  portion  of  their  reservation  in  Dakota,  and,  if  so, 
what  portion  and  upon  what  terms. 
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FORT  HALL  RESERVE,  IDAHO. 

At  the  last  scission  of  Congress  bills  (S.  1643  and  H.  R.  3503)  to  ratify 
the  agreement  of  May  14, 1880,  with  the  Shoshone  and  Bannack  Indians 
for  the  cession  of  a  portion  of  the  southern  half  of  the  Fort  Hall  Beser- 
vation,  including  Marsh  Valley  and  the  settlements  therein,  were  rein- 
troduced. On  the  8th  March  last  the  bill  was  favorably  reported 
from  the  House  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  (Report  Xo.  658),  but  it 
does  not  appear  that  any  further  action  was  taken.  It  is  hoped  that 
Congress  will  dispose  of  this  long-pending  matter  early  in  the  ensuing 
session,  and  thereby  open  up  some  325,000  acres  of  land  to  settlement. 

ALLOTIVIENTS   TO  NEZ  PERO:es  IN  IDAHO. 

The  third  article  of  the  Xez  Perc6  treaty  of  June  9,  I8G3  (14  Stat.,  p 
648),  stipulates  that — 

The  President  shall,  immediately  after  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,  cause  the 
boundary  lines  to  be  surveyed  aud  properly  marked  and  established  ;  after  which,  bo 
much  of  the  lands  hereby  reserved  a«  may  be  suitable  for  cultivation  shall  be  sur- 
veyed into  lots  of  twenty  acres  each,  and  every  male  person  of  the  tribe  who  shall 
have  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or  is  the  head  of  a  family,  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  locating  upon  one  lot  as  a  permanent  home  for  such  person. 

A  portion  of  this  reservation  has  been  surveyed  into  twenty -acre 
tracts,  and  the  Indians  have  taken  steps  to  establish  permanent  homes 
on  the  reservation,  but  in  larger  tracts  than  the  treaty  provides.  The 
Lapwai  Eeservatiou,  whose  outboundaries  have  been  surveyed,  coutains^ 
746,651  acres,  upon  which  there  is  a  population  of  1,236  persons.  To 
limit  allotments  to  twenty  acres,  as  provided  in  said  treaty,  when  there 
is  a  superabundance  of  land  for  an  allotment  of  much  larger  size  to 
every  Indian  residiug  thereon,  seems  a  great  hardship  and  looks  like 
a  palpable  wrong  to  those  desiring  to  make  a  permanent  home.  Recom- 
mendation is  therefore  made  that  Congress  be  asked  to  adopt  such 
legislation  as  will  authorize  them  to  take  an  amx)le  quantity  of  land  for 
their  home  and  residence. 

MIA]MIES  OF  KANSAS. 

An  act  of  Congress  approved  May  15, 1882,  provided  for  the  disposal 
and  sale  of  the  unallotted  lands  of  the  Miami  Indians  in  Kansas,  in- 
cluding the  school  sections,  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  said  lands 
to  belong  to  said  Miami  Indians,  and  to  be  disposed  of  as  now  provided 
by  law.    The  fourth  section  provided  that  the  act 

Shall  not  in  any  way  affect  the  rights  or  claims  of  those  individual  Miamies,  or 
persons  of  Indian  hlood  or  descent,  who  are  named  in  the  corrected  list  referred  to  in 
the  Senate  amendment  to  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  June  fifth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  fifty-four,  or  their  descendants.  And  that  before  the  proceeds  which  have 
been,  or  may  hereafter  be  realized  from  the  sale  of  said  lands  shall  be  applied  for  any 
purpose,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General 
as  to  what  rights  or  interests,  if  any,  said  persons  have  or  had  in  and  to  said  lands. 
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A  full  statement  of  the  facts  upon  which  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney- 
General  was  required  was  submitted  to  the  department  under  date  of 
June  12th,  1882.  In  an  opinion  dated  July  7,  1882,  the  honorable  At- 
torney-General held : 

1st.  That  the  lauds  which  have  been  or  are.  to  be  sold,  and  the  proceeds  distributed 
by  the  act  of  May  15th,  1882,  were  set  apart,  assigned  to,  and  were  for  the  sole  benefit 
of,  the  Miami  tribe  of  Indians,  meaning  thereby  those  who  at  the  time  of  the  survey 
of  the  reservation  Lad  emigrated  and  settled  on  the  lands. 

2d.  That  this  division  of  these  Indians  only  are  entitled  to  the  proceeds  of  the  sales 
of  the  residue  mentioned  in  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  June  5, 1854,  being  the 
same  lands  referred  to  in  tli«  third  section  of  the  act  of  May  15,  1882. 

3d.  That  "those  individual  Miamies;  or  persons  of  Miami  blood  or  descent,  who  are 
named  in  the  corrected  list  referred  to  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  fourth  article 
of  the  treaty  of  June  5,  1854,  and  their  descendants,"  have  no  title  or  claim  to,  or  in- 
terest in,  the  said  residue  or  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  thereof. 

In  my  judgment  they  never  had  any  part  or  lot  in  the  reserved  lands. 

KICKAPOO  ALLOTTEES  UNDER   TREATY  OF  1862. 

Attention  was  called  in  my  last  annual  report  to  the  condition  of  af- 
fairs relative  to  the  estates  of  deceased  and  minor  allottees,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Kickapoo  treaty  of  June  28,  1862  (13  Stat.,  623),  and 
to  the  fact  that  the  treaty  contained  no  provision  by  which  female  allot- 
tees could  become  citizens  and  obtain  patents  for  their  lands.  A  bill 
was  prepared  in  this  office,  in  accordance  with  the  views  expressed  in 
that  report,  providing  for  the  settlement  of  the  estates  of  deceased  al- ' 
lottees  and  extending  the  benefits  of  the  treaty  to  all  adult  allottees, 
without  regard  to  their  being  "males  and  heads  of  families,"  which  was 
submitted  to  Congress  by  your  predecessor  through  the  President  on 
the  13th  of  January  last.  (Senate  Ex.  Doc.  iN'o.  55,  Forty-seventh  Con- 
gress, first  session.)  This  bill  (Senate  No.  932)  passed  the  Senate  on 
the  29th  of  March,  1882,  but  no  action  appears  to  have  been  taken 
thereon  in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives.  It  is  important  that  the  bill 
should  be  favorably  acted  upon  by  the  House  and  become  a  law  at  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

SALE  OF  KICKAPOO  LANDS  IN  KANSAS. 

Reference  was  also  made  in  the  last  annual  report  to  certain  tracts 
of  land  reserved  by  said  Kickapoo  treaty  as  a  site  for  a  saw  and 
grist  mill,  and  for  missionary  purposes  respectively,  which  were  to 
be  disposed  of  when  the  objects  for  which  they  were  reserved  should 
be  accomplished,  in  such  manner  and  for  such  a  purpose  "  as  may  be 
provided  by  law."  An  act  of  Congress  approved  July  28,  1882, 
authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cause  to  be  appraised 
and  sold,  for  cash,  to  the  highest  bidder,  after  due  advertisement,  in 
tracts  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  to  any  one  person, 
the  tracts  reserved  for  mill-site  and  missionary  and  agency  purx>08es, 
no  tracts  to  be  sold  for  less  than  the  appraised  value  thereof,  and  in  no 
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case  for  less  than  six  dollars  per  acre.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
these  lands  are  to  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 
the  credit  of  the  Kickapoo  tribe  of  Indians,  and  are  to  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  four  per  centum  per  annum.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  expend  the  interest  annually  accumulating  thereon  and 
all  or  any  part  of  the  principal  fund,  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner 
as  he  may  deem  expedient  for  the  best  interests  of  said  Indians. 

The  designation  of  H.  C.  Linn,  farm<*r  in  charge  of  the  Pottawatomie 
agency,  and  the  register  and  receiver  of  the  land  oflfice  at  Topeka,  Kans., 
as  appraisers,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  act, 
was  recommended  in  office  report  dated  August  51,  1882. 

CREEK  AND   SEMINOLE  BOUNDARY. 

This  subject  was  fully  considered  in  my  annual  report  of  last  year, 
and  the  action  of  the  department  and  of  these  two  nations  stated.  The 
attention  of  the  department  was  again  called  to  the  subject  in  a  report 
dated  January  9,  1882,  recommending  the  ratitication  by  Congress  of 
an  agreement  made  February  14,  1881,  b}'  the  Creek  Indians,  to  sell  to 
the  United  States  a  portion  of  their  lands  for  the  use  of  the  Seminole 
Indians.     Said  agreement  is  as  follows: 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1873  (17  Stat.,  p.  626),  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  was  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the  Creek  Indians  "  for  the  relinquish- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  such  portions  of  their  country  as  may  have  been  set 
apart  in  accordance  with  treaty  stipulations  for  the  use  of  the  Seniinoles  and  the  Sacs 
and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi  tribes  of  Indians  respectively  found  to  be  east  of  the  line 
separating  the  Creek  ceded  lands  from  the  Creek  Reservation,  and  also  to  negotiate 
and  arrange  with  said  tribes  for  a  final  and  jiermauent  adjustment  of  their  reserva- 
tions." 

So  much  of  said  act  as  relates  to  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  has  been  carried  into  effect 
by  their  removal  to  their  proper  location  on  lands  west  of  the  said  *' dividing  line.' 
The  Semiuoles,  however,  are  still  occupying  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Creeks,  for 
which  occupancy  the  Creeks  have  as  yet  received  no  compensation,  from  the  fact  that 
no  agreement  could  be  arrived  at  between  them  and  the  United  States  as  to  the  price 
per  acre  to  be  i)aid  to  the  said  Creeks  by  the  United  States  for  sjiid  lands. 

The  undersigned,  members  of  the  Creek  delegation  resident  in  Washington,  duly 
authorized  to  act  in  the  i)remises,  both  by  appointment  for  general  purposes  under  the 
certificate  of  the  governor  under  the  national  seal,  and  also  by  s])ecial  action  of  the 
national  council  in  this  instance,  copies  of  which  general  and  special  authority  are 
hereto  attached,  do  promise  and  agree  for  themselves  and  for  their  nation  that  they 
will  sell,  cede,  and  dispose  of  the  lands  now  occupied  by  the  Semiuoles  belonging  to 
the  Creek  Nation  to  the  United  States  for  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-five 
thousand  dollars. 

And  the  said  Creek  delegation  do  hereby  agree,  for  and  on  behalf  of  said  nation, 
that  they  will  cede  to  the  United  States,  and  do  hereby  cede,  a  strip  of  land  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  now  occupied  by  the  Seminole  Nation  of  Indians,  lying  east  of  the 
said  line  dividing  the  Creek  lauds  from  the  lands  ceded  to  the  United  States  in  the 
treaty  of  June  14,  1866;  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian 
River;  on  the  south  by  the  Canadian  River;  on  the  west  by  the  dividing-line  be- 
tween the  Creek  Reservation  and  the  lands  ceded  under  treaty  of  1866  above  noted; 
and  on  the  east  by  a  line  running  north  and  south  between  the  rivers  named,  so  far 
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east  of  said  divisional  line  as  will  comprise  within  said  described  boundaries  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  thousand  (175,000)  acres,  at  the  price  of  one  dollar  ($1)  per 
acre ;  said  cession  to  be  in  full  force  and  effect  when  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  thousand  dollars  shall  have  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  Creek  Nation,  to  draw  interest  at  the  rate  allowed  in  the 
treaty  of  June  14,  1866,  wherein  certain  of  their  lands  in  Indian  Territory  were  ceded 
t«  the  United  States ;  and  one-third  of  said  fund  shall  be  forever  set  aside  for  educa- 
tional purposes,  and  the  remaining  two-thirds  shall  be  subject  to  such  use  as  the 
Creek  Council  shall  determine. 

WARD  COACHMAN, 
PLEASANT  PORTER, 
DAVID  M.  HODGE, 

Creek  Delegation, 
Washington,  D.  C,  February  14,  1881. 

With  this  report  was  submitted  the  draft  of  a  bill  to  accept  and 
ratify  said  agreement,  providing  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
should  set  apart  and  hold  as  a  perpetual  fund,  as  provided  in  the  agree- 
ment, in  trust  for  the  Creek  Nation,  the  sum  of  $175,000,  to  bear  inter- 
est at  5  per  cent,  per  annum;  and  also  providing  that  the  landa 
ceded  to  the  United  States  should  be  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use 
and  occupancy  of  the  Seminole  Nation  of  Indians,  to  be  held  by  the 
same  title  as  they  hold  their  lands  under  the  treaty  of  March  21,  1866, 
when  the  Seminoles  should  have  relinquished  to  the  United  States  the 
same  quantity  of  land  from  the  west  side  of  the  present  reserve,  and 
when  said  relinquishment  should  have  been  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  duly  recorded  in  this  ofiQce ;  and  providing,  fur- 
ther, for  an  appropriation  of  $3,000,  or  so  much  thereof  as  might  be 
necessary,  to  establish  the  outboundaries  of  said  areas  of  land. 

By  the  deficiency  appropriation  act  of  August  5,  1882,  the  sum  of 
$175,000,  as  per  agreement  made  February  14,  1881,  in  pursuance  of 
the  act  of  March  3,  1873,  was  appropriated  to  pay  the  Creek  Nation  of 
Indians  for  175,000  acres  of  land  now  occupied  by  the  Seminole  Nation. 

As  no  appropriation  was  made  to  pay  the  expense  of  a  survey  of  the 
outboundaries  of  said  purchase,  and  the  necessity  of  establishing  per- 
manent boundary  lines,  clearly  defining  the  divisional  line  between  the 
Seminoles  and  ('reeks,  is  apparent,  I  recommend  that  an  appropriation 
8ufl6cient  to  enable  the  department  to  establish  said  boundaries  be  made, 
which  should  be  in  addition  to  tlie  $100,000  asked  for  in  the  regular 
estimates. 

FREEDMEN    IN   INDIAN   TERRITORY. 

The  rights  guaranteed  to  the  freedmen  in  the  Indian  Territory  by 
treaty  stipulations  have  been  ignored,  and  so  far  as  tlieir  interests  are 
involved  the  treaties  themselves  have  been  virtually  set  aside,  both  by 
the  Indians  and  by  the  government. 

Cherokee  Nation. — By  the  fourth  article  of  the  Cherokee  treaty  of 
July  19,  18G6  (14  Stats.,  p.  800),  a  tract  of  country  in  the  Cherokee 
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reservation,  known  as  the  Canadian  District,  was  set  apart  for  the 
settlement  and  occupancy  of — 

All  the  Cherokees  and  freed  persons  who  were  formerly  slaves  of  any  Cherokee, 
and  all  free  negroes  not  having  been  such  slaves,  wlio  resided  in  the  Cherokee  Nation 
prior  to  June  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-one,  who  may  within  two  years  elect 
not  to  reside  northeast  of  the  Arkansas  River  and  southeast  of  Grand  River. 

By  the  fifth  article  provision  was  made  that  those  inhabitants  elect- 
ing to  reside  in  said  district  might  elect  local  ofiBcers,  judges,  &c., 
control  all  their  local  affairs,  establish  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
administration  of  justice  in  said  district  not  inconsistent  with  the 
Cherokee  constitution  or  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  By  the  ninth 
article  tlie  Cherokee  Nation  further  agreed  that  all  freed  men  who  had 
been  liberated  by  the  voluntary  act  of  their  former  owners  or  by  law, 
as  w  ell  as  all  free  colored  persons  who  were  in  the  country  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  rebellion  and  were  residents  therein  at  the  time  of 
the  treaty,  or  who  returned  within  six  months,  and  their  descendants, 
should  have  all  the  rights  of  native  Cherokees,  ]i)rovided  no  pay  or  com- 
pensation should  be  paid  for  the  slaves  so  emancipated.  The  tenth 
article  declared  that  every  Cherokee  and  freed  person  resident  in  the 
Cherokee  Nation  should  have  the  right  to  sell  the  products  of  their 
farms,  including  live  stock,  merchandise,  or  manufactured  products, 
and  to  ship  and  drive  the  same  to  market  without  restraint. 

A  bill  to  enforce  the  ninth  article  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  &c.  (S.  648j 
was  introduced  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by  Senator  Ingalls 
June  3,  1879,  and  reported  Juiie  4,  1880,  by  Senator  Williams,  amend- 
ing said  bill  so  as  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Cheroke  e  Nation  for  the  purpose  of 
finally  settling  the  status  and  rights  of  the  colored  people  in  said 
nation,  provided  that  such  negotiations  must  b'e  approved  by  Congress; 
but  no  subsequent  action  was  taken  thereon.  By  an  act  of  the  Chero- 
kee Council,  approved  December  6,  1879,  the  Cherokee  delegates  were 
authorized  and  instructed  to  make  arrangements  for  negotiation  or 
otherwise  with  the  government  whereby  existing  difficulties  and  em- 
barrassments between  the  nation  and  the  gov  ernment  might  be  finally 
settled,  respecting  the  status  and  rights  of  the  colored  people  as  stip- 
ulated in  the  treaty  of  1860. 

On  the  28tli  of  June,  1880,  the  Cherokee  delegates  called  the  atten- 
tion of  this  bureau  to  said  act,  stating  that  the  nation  was  anxious  to 
settle  the  question,  while  the  department  acknowledged  the  necessity 
for  action  to  relieve  this  office  of  embarrassment  in  the  administration 
of  law  in  the  i)remises,  and  requested  that  a  commissioner  or  representa 
tive  of  the  department  attend  the  Cherokee  Council  at  its  next  meeting 
Accordingly  Agent  Tufts  was  directed,  October  16, 1880,  to  attend  said 
council  and  endeavor  to  secure  such  legislation  as  would  secure  the 
colored  people  the  rights  guaranteed  them  in  the  treaty  of  1866.    Agent 
Tufts  attended  said  council,  and,  after  a  full  interchange  of  views,  the 
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council  passed  an  act  which  was  approved  November  23, 1880  (see  Cher- 
okee Lkws,  p.  325,  edition  of  1881),  authorizing  the  principal  chief  to 
appoint  three  commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  nation  to  confer  with 
John  Q.  Tufts,  United  States  Indian  agent,  for  the  purpose  of  draught- 
ing articles  of  agreement  for  the  final  settlement  of  the  status  of  the 
colored  people  residing  in  the  nation  and  embraced  in  the  treaty  of  July 
19, 1866,  said  articles  of  agreement  to  be  first  submitted  to  the  national 
council  for  approval,  and,  when  approved,  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Affairs  for  ratification  by  Congress.  Agent  Tufts  met 
the  commissioners  appointed,  but  soon  discovered  that  no  action  grant- 
ing the  freedmen  the  rights  to  which  they  were  entitled  would  be  enter- 
tained by  them.  It  was  decided,  therefore,  to  refer  the  matter  to  the 
next  council,  which  met  in  [J^ovember,  1881,  when  a  general  discussion 
was  had,  but  no  action  was  taken.  In  his  report  of  January  26,  1882^ 
Agent  Tufts  states  that — 

It  is  unpopular  iu  the  Cherokee  Nation  to  advocate  a  measure  that  provides  for 
placing  the  colored  man  on  an  equality  with  Cherokees,  and  the  politicians  are 
civilized  enough  to  do  nothing  that  might  lessen  their  chances  for  political  success; 
hence  until  the  sentiment  shall  undergo  a  revolution  there  will  be  no  favorable  action. 

From  the  hesitancy  heretofore  shown  by  the  nation  to  carry  out  in 
good  faith  toward  the  colored  people  simply  what  has  been  g-ranted 
them  by  the  treaty,  I  am  convinced  that  the  nation  will  not  fix  and 
settle  the  status  of  the  colored  people  'intil  a  more  peremptory  demand 
is  made  on  the  nation  to  execute  the  conditions  of  their  treaty  respect- 
ing them. 

Many  of  t-he  colored  |>eople  speak  the  Cherokee  language,  and  having 
been  brought  up  among  Cherokees  and  accustomed  to  their  ways,  it 
would  be  a  hardship  to  remove  them  from  that  country,  and  remaining 
in  the  nation,  they  should  be  accorded  all  their  rights.  Agent  Tufts 
recommended  the  appointment  of  a  commission  to  visit  the  agency 
with  authority  to  hear  evidence  and  determine  the  question  whether 
the  claimants  were  freedmen  liberated  by  voluntarv  act  of  owner,  or 
by  law,  or  whether  they  were  free  colored  persons  and  iu  the  country 
at  the  commencement  of  the  rebellion ;  and  whether  they  were  resi- 
dents of  the  nation  at  the  time  of  the  treaty,  or  returned  within  six 
months  thereafter — the  findings  of  the  commission  to  be  submitted  to 
the  department  for  approval. 

Chickasaw  Xation. — The  status  of  the  freedmen  iu  this  nation  was 
fully  stated  in  my  annual  report  of  last  year  (p.  LII),  and  I  invite  your 
attention  to  the  subject  again  as  one  requiring  definitive  action  on  the 
part  of  Congress.  An  act  was  passed  by  the  legislature  of  the  Chicka- 
saw Nation,  which  was  approved  January  10, 1873,  entitled  '^  An  act  to 
adopt  the  negroes  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,''  as  follows: 

Sectiox  1.  Be  if  enacted  by  Ihe  legislature  of  the  Ckickasaxv  Nation,  That  all  the 
negroes  belonging  to  Chickasaws  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  treaty  of  For* 
Smith,  and  living  in  the  Chickasaw  Xation  at  the  date  thereof,  and  their  descendants, 
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are  hereby  declared  to  be  adopted  in  conformity  with  the  third  article  of  the  treaty 
of  1866,  between  the  C'hoctaws,  Chiekasaws,  and  the  United  States:  Provided^  howeveTf 
That  the  proportional  part  of  the  $300,000,  specified  in  article  third  of  the  said  treaty, 
with  the  accrued  interest  thereon,  shall  be  paid  to  the  Chicasaw  Nation  for  its  sole 
use  and  benefit:  And  provided  fnrthery  The  said  adopted  negroes  of  the  Chickasaw 
Nation  shall  not  participate  in  any  i>art  of  the  said  proportional  part  of  the  said 
$300,000,  nor  be  entitled  to  any  benefit  from  the  principal  and  interest  on  our  invested 
funds  or  claims  arising  therefrom,  nor  to  any  part  of  our  common  domain,  or  the 
profits  arising  therefrom  (except  the  forty  acres  per  capita  provided  for  in  the  third 
article  of  the  treaty  of  186H),  nor  to  any  privileges  or  rights  not  authorized  by  treaty 
stipulations:  And  provided  further  y  That  the  said  adopted  negroes,  upon  the  approval 
of  this  act,  shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  and  laws  of  the  Chickasaw  Nation,  and 
to  trial  and  imprisonment  for  ofienses  against  them  in  every  case  just  as  if  the  said 
negroes  were  Chiekasaws. 

Sec.  2.  And  he  it  further  enacted^  That  this  act  shall  be  in  full  force  and  effect  from 
and  after  its  approval  by  the  proper  authority  of  the  United  States.  And  all  laws,  or 
parts  of  laws,  in  contlict  with  this  act,  are  hereby  repealed. 

Ill  trausiiiittiiig'  this  act  to  Congress,  Secretary  Delauo,  under  date  of 
February  10,  187;^,  recommended  that  such  legishition  be  had  by  Con- 
gress as  would  extend  the  time  in  all  respects  for  the  execution  of  the 
provisions  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  18G()  for  the  term  of  two 
years  from  the  1st  of  July  following.  This  subject  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Freedmen's  Affairs,  February  13, 1873.  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  and  there  legislation  ceased.  (See  H.  R.  Ex.  Doc.  !N'o.  207, 
Forty-second  Congress,  third  session.) 

Subsequentl}'  resolutions  in  relation  to  the  freedmen  and  their  de- 
scendants in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  were  adopted  by  the 
legislature  of  the  Chickasaw  Xation,  which  were  approved  October  18, 
1870,  authorizing  the  election  by  the  legislature  of  four  commissioners, 
one  from  each  county  in  the  nation,  to  visit  the  capital  of  the  Choctaw 
Nation  during  its  next  regular  session,  with  instructions  to  confer  with 
commissioners  from  the  Choctaw  Nation,  and  agree  upon  some  plan 
whereby  the  freedmen  formerly  slaves  of  the  two  nations  and  their 
descendants  should  be  removed  from  and  kept  out  of  the  limits  of  the 
Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  country.  (See  Chickasaw  laws,  p.  148,  edition 
1 878.)  And,  again,  the  legislature  of  said  nation  passed  an  act,  approved 
March  17,  1871),  authorizing  and  directing  the  governor  to  appoint  five 
commissioners  to  meet  like  commissioners  from  the  Choctaws  to  confer 
on  the  treedmen  (luestion,  and  all  questions  that  might  affect  tlie  joint 
interest  of  the  Choctaws  and  Chiekasaws,  and  report  in  writing  to  the 
governor,  said  report  to  be  laid  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  legisla- 
ture, and  to  be  approved  by  them  before  it  should  be  binding  on  the 
Chickasaw  people.  (See  page  0  of  Pamphlet  Laws,  1878-'81.)  While 
the  act  of  1873  contemplated  the  adoption  of  their  colored  people  into 
the  nation,  that  opportunity  was  lost  by  the  failure  of  Congress  at  the 
time  to  take  definite  action  thereon,  and  all  subsequent  action  has  shown 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  Chiekasaws  to  effect  a  removal  of  all  freed- 
men from  their  country. 
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Choctaic  Nation. — The  status  of  the  colored  people  in  the  Choctaw 
Kation  was  set  forth  in  my  annual  report  of  last  year  in  conjunction 
with  the  Chickasaws.  Since  that  time,  a  "memorial  to  the  United 
States  Government  in  regard  to  adopting  freedmen  to  be  citizens  of  the 
Choctaw  Xatiou,''  adopted  by  the  Choctaw  council  and  approved  by  the 
governor  Xo^^ember  2,  1880,  has  been  submitted,  wherein  they  declare 
their  willingness  to  accept  their  freedmen  as  citizens,  in  accordance 
with  the  terms  of  the  third  article  of  the  treaty  of  1866,  and  request 
the  government  to  take  action  thereon,  determining  whether  or  not  the 
government  will  accept  or  reject  said  proposition.  In  this  memorial 
the  Choctaws  agree  to  give  said  freedmen  educational  facilities  in 
neighborhood  schools  equal  with  said  Choctaws,  and  request  the  gov 
ernment  to  declare  such  freedmen  as  may  not  elect  to  become  citizens 
of  the  nation  to  be  on  the  same  footing  with  other  citizens  of  the  United 
States  resident  therein. 

Senator  Ingalls,  on  the  23d  of  February,  1882,  introduced  a  bill  (S. 
1299)  in  the  Senate,  entitled  a  bill  "  to  enable  the  Choctaw  freedmen  to 
become  citizens  of  the  Choctaw  Nation,"  being  a  ratification  and  an 
acceptance  of  said  memorial  and  proposition,  which  was  read  twice  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

The  freedmen  of  these  three  nations  have  been  a  long  time  deprived 
of  the  rights  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled,  and  have  been  trying  to 
be  heard  during  all  these  years,  but  have  been  put  off  under  one  pretext 
or  another  until  they  should  not  be  required  to  wait  longer  on  account 
of  a  failure  on  the  x>art  of  these  nations  to  take  more  definite  action  in 
establishing  their  status.  I  cannot,  therefore,  too  strongly  urge  upon 
Congress  the  adoption  of  such  legislation  as  will  afford  the  freedmen 
prompt  relief  and  forever  settle  the  difiiculties  and  embarrassments 
involved  in  this  question. 

Creek  Nation. — The  second  article  of  the  Creek  treaty  of  June  14, 
1866  (14  Stats.,  p.  786),  stipulated  that  inasmuch  as  there  were  among  the 
Creeks  many  persons  of  African  descent  who  had  no  interest  in  the  soil, 
thereafter  these  persons  lawfully  residing  in  said  Creek  country  under 
their  laws  and  usages,  or  who  had  been  residing  and  should  return 
within  one  year  from  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  and  their  descend- 
ants, and  such  others  of  the  same  race  as  were  permitted  by  the  laws 
of  the  nation  to  settle  within  the  limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Creek 
Nation  as  citizens  thereof,  should  have  and  enjoy  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  native  citizens^  including  an  equal  interest  in  the  soil  and 
national  funds,  and  the  laws  should  be  equally  binding  upon  and  give 
equal  protection  to  all  such  persons,  and  all  others,  of  whatsoever  race  or 
color,  who  might  be  adopted  citizens  or  members  of  the  tribe. 

These  Indians  have  respected  their  treaty  stipulations  relating  to  their 
freedmen,  and  have  granted  them  every  right  of  other  citizens,  as  de- 
clared in  the  second  section  of  Article  1,  Chapter  VII,  entitled  citizen- 
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ship  and  non-citizens  (Muskogee  Laws,  p.  57,  edition  of  1880),  which 
provides  that — 

All  persons  who  have  been  at  any  time  adopted  by  the  recognized  authorities  of  the 
Muskogee  Nation,  and  all  persons  of  African  descent  who  were  made  citizens  by  the 
treaty  of  June,  1866,  between  the  Creek  Nation  and  the  United  States,  shall  hereafter 
be  recognized  as  citizens  of  the  Muskogee  Nation. 

Seminole  Nation. — The  same  stipulations  respecting'  the  freedmen  of 
the  Creek  Nation  are  incorporated  in  the  second  article  of  the  Seminole 
treaty  of  March  21,  1866  (14  Stats.,  p.  756),  respecting  their  freedmen, 
and  the  same  action  was  taken  by  the  nation  in  their  behalf,  no  distinc- 
tion being  made  in  the  Seminole  Nation  between  the  races. 

KANSAS  INDIAN   INDEBTEDNESS,  AS   REPRESENTED  BY  "KAAV  SCRIP.'' 

By  a  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  January  27th  last,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  was  directed  to  inform  the  Senate  of  the  amount  of  in- 
debtedness by  the  Kansas  tribe  of  Indians  to  individuals  represented 
by  certificates  issued  by  any  ofiicer  of  the  government  5  the  status  of  said 
indebtedness,  whether  legal  or  equitable,  or  both;  what,  if  any,  assets 
of  said  tribe  the  government  holds;  "and  what  legislation,  if  any,  is  nec- 
essary, in  order  that  said  indebtedness  may  be  paid,  and  the  financial 
relattons  of  said  tribe  to  the  government,  growing  out  of  the  sale  of  its 
reservation  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  may  be  speedily  and  finally  settled.'' 

As  an  early  adjustment  of  this  long-standing  indebtedness  is  greatly 
to  be  desired,  it  was  hoped  that  the  call  of  the  Senate  for  information 
indicated  a  purpose  to  provide  such  needful  legislation  as  would  insure 
such  result.  However,  no  measures  looking  to  that  end  have  thus  far 
been  introduced,  save  only  that  by  a  clause  in  the  deficiency  appropri- 
ation act  approved  August  5,  1882,  the  sum  of  $15,000  was  authorized 
to  be  paid  out  of  any  funds  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  said  Indians, 
derived  from  the  sale  of  their  lands,  in  liquidation  of  so  much  of  said 
indebtedness,  principal  and  interest,  as  is  represented  by  scrip  certifi- 
<;ates  of  the  first  class  (Stevens  scrip,  so  called)  held  by  mechanics  and 
others  who  actuallj"  performed  the  labor  in  the  construction  of  build- 
ings, &c.,  for  the  benefit  of  said  Kansas  Indians,  under  Stevens's  con- 
tracts, for  the  payment  of  which  the  indebtedness  was  incurred. 

In  response  to  said  resolution  this  office  submitted  to  the  depart- 
ment, under  date  of  March  9  last,  a  brief  history  of  the  indebtedness, 
a  statement  of  the  amount  of  the  same,  its  present  status,  as  well  as  a 
statement  of  the  assets  of  the  tribe  held  by  the  government.*  The  total 
amount  of  the  indebtedness  of  the  tribe,  including  interest,  was  shown 
to  be  considerably  less  than  the  value  of  the  lands  and  improvements 
owned  by  them,  as  appraised  under  authority  of  the  act  of  July  5, 1876, 

*The  report  of  this  office  embodying  said  statemeuts  is  made  the  subject  matter  of 
Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  136,  Forty-seventh  Congress,  first  session. 
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and  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  which  their  debt  obligations  are  to 
be  discharged.  It  was  farther  stated  that  the  sums  of  money  advanced 
by  the  government  to  the  Indians  for  advertising  in  connection  with  the 
sale  of  their  lands,  for  their  proper  care  and  subsistence,  for  the  pur. 
chase  of  agricultural  implements  and  pay  of  employes,  for  the  erection 
of  agency  buildings,  &c.,  must  be  refunded  to  the  government  from  the 
sale  of  their  lands  before  any  of  the  obligations  of  the  tribe  repre- 
sented by  scrip  certificates  can  be  paid  in  cash.  Since  the  rendition  of 
the  report  the  moneys  received  from  such  sales  have  been  more  than 
sufficient  to  discharge  the  balance  then  due  the  government  on  account 
of  moneys  so  advanced,  which  balance  was  stated  to  be  (approximately) 
$11,475.86.  There  is  now  on  the  books  of  this  office  to  the  credit  of 
said  Indians,  being  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  their  lands,  a  balance  of 
$26,064.90,  after  paying  certificates  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to 
$13,483.28,  under  the  authority  of  the  recent  act  hereinbefore  referred 
to.  (Act  approved  August  5,  1882.)  This  amount  will  be  increased  as 
the  sales  progress,  and  as  it  appears  that  the  lands  are  being  disposed 
of  more  rapidly  than  formerly,  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  an  early 
settlement  of  this  entire  indebtedness  is  within  the  range  of  possibility 

However,  notwithstanding  there  are  funds  available  to  the  amount 
stated,  in  the  present  posture  of  the  case  none  of  these  certificates  can 
be  paid  immediately,  nor  until  legislation  shall  have  been  had  legalizing 
the  entire  indebtedness  as  represented  thereby,  and  for  the  following 
reasons,  briefly :  There  was  really  no  authority  of  law  for  the  issuance 
of  certificates  of  the  first  class — the  so-called  Stevens  scrip.  (There  were 
three  classes  of  scrip  issued).  The  treaty  of  1859  (17  Stat.,  1111)  merely 
directed  a  portion  of  the  Kaw  lands  to  be  sold,  the  proceeds  thereof  to 
be  applied  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  Indians  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  might  deem  proper.  Nevertheless  the 
scrip  was  issued  and  has  ever  been  regarded  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
proper  liabilities  of  the  government.  Furthermore,  certificates  of  class 
2  were  not  only  issued  prior  to  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  authorizing 
their  issuance,  but  are  supposed  to  have  been  issued  in  excess  of  the  au. 
thorized  amount.  So  also  in  the  case  of  certificates  of  class  3,  with  the 
possible  exception  that  no  certificates  of  that  class  were  issued  prior  to 
the  ratification  of  the  treaty. 

That  all  of  this  scrip,  of  the  several  classes^  was  issued  in  the  utmost 
good  faith,  and  with  the  design  of  carrying  out  the  beneficial  purpose^ 
of  the  treaties  of  1859-'62  in  a  manner  that  would  seem  to  insure  the 
best  results,  cannot  be  questioned.  That  the  long  delay  in  the  settle 
ment  of  this  indebtedness,  resulting  from  inability  to  sell  the  lands 
has  worked  great  hardship  to  individual  holders  of  this  scrip,  must  also 
be  admitted.  For  years  past  appeals  have  been  made  for  some  sort  of 
settlement.  These  appeals  have  amounted  to  entreaties,  as  the  delay 
has  continued ;  in  one  instance,  at  least,  the  holder  offering  to  surrender 
all  claim  to  interest  (now  amounting  to  considerably  more  than  the 
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principal)  on  payment  of  the  face  value  of  the  scrip  certificates  held  by 
him.    . 

In  the  report  of  this  office  to  which  reference  has  herein  beeu  made, 
it  was  suggested  that  if  legislation  could  be  had  legalizing  the  entire 
outstanding  indebtedness  represented  by  these  scrip  certificates,  and  an 
appropriation  made  sufficient  to  cover  such  indebtedness,  the  certifi- 
cates could  be  called  in,  examined,  and  paid,  the  government  reimbnrs- 
ing  itself  from  the  sale  of  the  lands.  This  was  the  plan  urged  by  Mr. 
Haskell  of  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  and  it  seemed  at  the  time  to 
be  the  only  sure  way  to  anything  like  an  early  adjustment  of  the  matter. 
In  the  present  aspect  of  the  case,  however,  it  is  thought  possible  that 
an  early  settlement  of  the  greater  part  of  the  indebtedness  may  be 
reached  under  the  provisions  of  existing  law,  and  without  the  aid  of  an 
appropriation,  provided  that  legislation  be  had  legalizing  the  same,  or 
directing  the  payment  thereof.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  such  legislation 
may  be  provided  during  the  coming  winter. 

NORTHERN  CHEYENNES  IN  INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1881,  Little  Chief  and  his  band,  236  in  all, 
under  authority  of  the  department,  left  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Agency,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  proceeded  to  Pine  Eidge  Agency, 
Dakota.  On  their  arrival  there  it  was  found  that  the  band  numbered 
317,  eighty-two  having  joined  the  party  secretly  and  without  authority. 
There  are  now  remaining  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  of  these 
Northern  Cheyennes  684,  who  strongly  desire  to  join  their  friends  and 
relatives  in  Dakota. 

In  my  last  report  attention  was  called  to  the  promise  made  Little 
Chief,  that  the  request  of  the  remainder  of  the  band  to  be  allowed  to 
return  north  should  be  laid  before  Congress.  This  request  they  have 
construed  into  a  positive  promise,  and  for  months  past  have  been  very 
persistent  in  their  importunities  to  return  to  Dakota.  From  all  the  facts 
that  have  come  to  my  knowledge  during  the  past  year  in  regard  to  these 
Indians  I  am  satisfied  that  they  will  never  be  contented  to  remain  where 
they  are.  The  agent  alleges  that  their  dissatisfaction  prevents  them 
from  making  any  progress,  and  is  the  constant  source  of  much  annoy- 
ance and  disturbance  among  the  Indians  who  recognize  that  agency  as 
their  home.  It  will,  therefore,  be  to  the  advantage  of  both  parties  and 
in  the  interest  of  peace  and  harmony  to  separate  them.  The  Southern 
Cheyennes  will  make  much  more  rapid  advancement  in  civilized  pur- 
suits, and  the  Northern  Cheyennes  who  return  will  be  contented  and 
do  far  better  among  their  kindred  and  friends  at  their  old  homes  among 
the  Sioux.  I  therefore  earnestly  renew  my  recommendation  that  pro- 
vision be  made  by  Congress  to  permit  them  to  return  north  as  eariy 
next  summer  as  practicable. 
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THE   NEZ   PERC6   INDIANS  'oP   JOSEPH'S  BAND. 

The  question  as  to  the  final  settlement  and  permanent  location  of  the 
Nez  Perc6  Indians  who  surrendered  under  Chief  Joseph  to  General 
Miles,  in  the  year  18  7,  has  been  a  subject  of  much  concern  and  annoy- 
ance both  to  the  department  and  the  Indians  themselves.  The  facts  in 
connection  with  their  surrender  and  subsequent  location  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  are  matters  of  public  notoriety,  and  have  been  alluded  to  in 
former  annual  reports.  At  the  time  of  the  surrender  it  was  stated,  and 
the  information  before  this  office  corroborated  the  statement,  that  such 
cruel  and  unprovoked  murders  had  been  committed  by  Joseph  and  his 
band  in  Idaho  as  to  create  uh  almost  insuperable  barrier  against  their 
return  to  their  old  home,  and  to  banish  all  expectation  of  peace  or  safety 
for  Joseph  and  his  followers  on  that  reservation,  or  in  its  vicinity,  at 
least  until  the  resentment  awakened  by  these  offenses  should  be  some- 
what modified  by  the  lapse  of  time.  With  a  desire  to  solve  the  problem 
in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  and  enforce  a  proper  and  due  regard  for 
the  laws  and  authority  of  the  government,  and  at  the  same  time  avoid 
doing  any  injustice  to  a  brave  but  misguided  captive,  this  office  and  the 
department  acquiesced  in  the  various  recommendations  of  the  distin- 
guished military  officials  who  had  been  actively  engaged  in  accomplish- 
ing the  surrender,  and  who  had  also  taken  a  very  prominent  part  in 
endeavoring  to  secure  an  amicable  settlement  of  the  difficulties,  and  con- 
sented to  the  removal  of  Joseph  and  his  band  to  the  Indian  Territory. 

By  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  May  27,  1878  (20  Stat.,  p.  74),  an 
appropriation  was  made  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  remove 
these  Nez  Perces,  then  held  prisoners  of  war  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  to  a  suitable  location  in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  for  their  set- 
tlement thereon.  On  the  21st  of  July,  1878,  these  Indians  were  turned 
over  to  Inspector  McNeil  and  Agent  Jones,  and  placed  upon  the  Quapaw 
Eeservation.  On  the  IStli  of  October,  1878,  Commissioner  Hayt  visited 
them,  and  took  chiefs  Young  Joseph  and  Husescruyt  (Bald-Head)  to  the 
west  of  the  Arkansas  Eiver  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  a  permanent 
home  for  the  band.  They  selected  a  tract  a  few  miles  west  of  the  Ponca 
Reserve,  where  the  Sha-kaskia  empties  into  Salt  Creek,  viz,  townships 
25  and  26  N.,  ranges  1  and  2  west,  containing  90,710.89  acres. 

On  the  31st  of  January,  1879,  Young  Joseph  and  Yellow  Bull,  first  and 
second  chiefs,  acting  for  the  band,  made  an  agreement  whereby  they 
proposed  to  relinquish  all  claim  to  their  lands  in  Idaho  or  Elsewhere 
and  settle  permanently  in  the  Indian  Territory  upon  four  townships  of 
land  to  be  selected  and  purchased  by  the  government  for  their  use  and 
occupancy,  which  agreement  was  submitted  to  the  department  Febru- 
ary 1, 1879,  for  ratification  by  Congress,  and  was  accompanied  by  a  draft 
of  bill  for  that  purpose.  The  bill  did  not  become  a  law,  yet  the  Indians 
have  been  located  on  the  four  townships  above  named,  and  Congress 
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lor  three  years  has  made  aimual  appropriations  for  their  niaintenance 
and  support  thereon. 

It  Ijas  been  hoped  that  the  advantages  of  the  location  selected  for  this 
band  of  Nez  Perces  in  the  Indian  Territory  would  be  such  as  to  engender 
in  them  a  spirit  of  enterprise  and  emulation,  which  after  a  few  years 
would  make  them  comparatively  contented  with  their  new  home.     This 
hope,  however,  has  not  been  realized,  and  although,  since  the  time  of 
their  surrender,  these  people  have  exhibited  a  quiet  and  unmarmuring 
submission  to  the  inevitable,  and  have  manifested  a  conscientious  desire 
to  obey  all  laws  and  regulations  i)rovided  for  their  government,  yet  as 
each  year  passes  numerous  petitions  and  urgent  requests  come  from 
them  praying  to  be  returned  to  their  olcj  home  and  relatives.     Their 
quiet  and  peaceable  conduct  since  the  surrender,  and  their  efforts  to  be 
law-abiding  and  self-supporting  are  commendable,  and  under  the  cir- 
cumstances remarkable. 

The  larger  proportion  of  the  ^NTez  Perc6  tribe  are  located  on  the  reser- 
vation in  Idaho,  and  as  a  rule  this  tribe  has  been  a  strict  observer  of  all 
treaty  convenants  with  the  government.  They  were  active  in  their 
efforts  to  subdue  the  outbreak  of  Chief  Joseph  and  his  band,  and  in  the 
battle  with  their  kindred  some  of  them  were  killed  and  others  wounded. 
Joseph  and  his  band  appear  to  be  the  only  ones  of  the  tribe  who  have 
ever  engaged  in  hostility  against  the  whites.  Xot  in  the  least  excusing 
or  attempting  to  palliate  the  crimes  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by 
them,  it  is  but  fair  to  say  that  their  warfare  was  conducted  with  a  notice- 
able absence  of  savage  barbarity  on  their  part,  and  that  they  persist- 
ently claim  that  when  they  surrendeied  to  General  Miles  it  was  with  the 
express  stipulation  that  they  should  be  sent  back  to  Idaho.  Whether 
this  alleged  stipulation  be  true  or  not,  it  is  a  fact  that  their  unfortunate 
location  near  Fort  Leavenworth,  when  in  charge  of  the  military,  and 
the  influences  of  the  climate  where  they  are  now  located  in  the  Indian 
Territory,  have  caused  much  sickness  among  them;  their  ranks  have 
been  sadly  depleted,  and  it  is  claimed  that  if  they  are  much  longer  com- 
pelled to  remain  in  their  present  situation,  the  entire  band  will  become 
virtually  extinct. 

It  is  now  about  five  years  since  the  surrender,  and  a  sufiOicient  time 
has  probably  elapsed  to  justify  the  belief  that  no  concerted  effort  will 
be  taken  to  avenge  wrongs  alleged  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  these 
people  so  many  years  ago.  The  band  now  numbers  only  about  322  souls, 
and  the  reservation  in  Idaho  is  ample  to  accommodate  them  comforta. 
bly,  in  addition  to  those  who  are  already  there,  who  are  substantially 
self-supporting  and  who  have  enough  to  spare  a  portion  for  their  less 
fortunate  brethren,  and,  as  I  understand,  are  willing  to  give  them  such 
aid. 

The  deep-rooted  love  for  the  "old  home,'' which  is  so  conspicuous 
among  them,  and  their  longing  desire  to  leave  the  warm,  debilitating 
climate  of  the  Indian  Territory  for  the  more  healthy  and  invigorating 
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air  of  the  Idaho  Moutitaius,  cau  never  be  eradicated,  and  any  longer 
delay,  witli  the  hope  of  a  final  contentment  on  their  part  with  their 
present  situation,  is,  in  my  judgment,  futile  and  unnecessary.  In  view 
of  all  the  facts,  I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  the  remnant  of  this 
tribe  i^hould  be  returned  to  Idaho,  if  possible,  early  next  spring,  and  I 
respectfully  suggest  that  this  matter  be  submitted  to  Congress  at  its 
next  session,  with  a  recommendation  that  an  appropriation  be  made 
sufficient  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses* of  removal  thither.  But  if 
Congress  should  decide  that  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned  will  be 
best  subserved  by  retaining  these  Indians  where  they  now  are,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  have  such  legislation  as  will  perfect  the  title  to  the  lands 
which  have  been  selected  for  them  and  upon  which  they  now  reside. 

PONCAS. 

In  my  last  annual  report  reference  was  made  to  the  mistake  which 
occurred  in  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Sioux  Indians, 
concluded  April  29,  1868  (15  Stat.,  635),  by  which  lands  belonging  to 
the  Poncas  were  taken  away  from  them  and  given  to  the  Sioux.  It  was 
stated  that  an  agent  was  then  among  the  Sioux  Indians,  parties  to  the 
treaty  of  April  29,  1868,  to  obtain  the  ratification  of  the  agreement  en- 
tered into  at  Washington,  August  20,  1881,  by  certain  chiefs  of  the 
Sioux,  for  the  purpose  of  correcting  the  mistake  in  part.  Since  that 
time  the  agreement  has  been  signed  by  722  members  of  the  bands  located 
at  the  Standing  Eock  Agency  ;  by  416  of  those  located  at  the  Cheyenne 
Kiver  Agency  5  by  908  of  the  Ogallalas,  located  at  Pine  Eidge ;  and  by 
292  of  the  Lower  Brules;  making  a  total  of  2,338. 

The  Indians  at  Eosebud  Agency  having  refused  to  sign  this  agree- 
ment, the  agent  was  instructed,  under  dat-e  of  January  27, 1882,  to  make 
a  written  statement  on  the  back  of  the  agreement  that  the  Indians  at 
that  agency  refused  to  sign  an  agreement  to  give  more  than  160  acres  to 
heads  of  families  and  80  acres  to  single  adults,  but  that  they  do  agree  to 
sign  one  giving  the  amount  as  above.  Eleven  hundred  and  sixty-seven 
of  these  Indians  thereupon  sighed  the  following  modified  agreement: 

We,  the  undersigned  Indians  of  Rosebud  Agency,  Dakota,  refuse  to  sign  this  agree- 
ment giving  640  acres  to  heads  of  families,  but  we  do  hereby  agree  to  give  160  acres 
for  the  use  and  occupation  of  each  head  of  family,  and  80  acres  to  each  single  male  or 
female  over  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  we  have  as  an  evidence  that  we  consent  to  and 
ratify  this  amended  agreement  hereunto  subscribed  our  names  this  28th  day  of  March, 
A.  D.  1882. 

Three  thousand  five  hundred  and  five  of  the  Sioux  Indians,  therefore, 
have  consented  to  the  agreement  either  as  originally  prepared  or  in  the 
modified  form. 

The  Lower  Yanktonais,  located  at  Crow  Creek  Agency,  refused  to  sign 
the  agreement  on  the  ground  that  they  had  no  interest  or  right  in  the 
lands  embraced  in  the  Great  Sioux  Eeservation,  and  that  their  rights  and 
interests,  if  they  had  any,  were  in  the  lands  on  the  east  side  of  the  Mis- 
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^^ouri  River.  They  also  claimed  that  they  had  never  participated  in  any 
of  the  treaties  or  Degotiatioiis  iii  regard  to  lands  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Missouri  Kiver.  The  treaty  of  April  29, 1868,  however,  pnrports  to  be 
signed  by  twenty-four  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  Yanktoimais. 

The  Santee  Sioux  have  thus  far  refused  to  sign  the  original  agreement 
on  the  ground  that  the  Northern  Indians  had  signed  a  modified  agree- 
ment. The  agent  at  Santee  Agency  has  recently  been  instrncted  to 
endeavor  to  obtain  the  signatures  of  the  Santee  Sioux  to  the  agreement 
executed  by  the  Eosebud  Indians  in  case  they  still  refuse  to  sign  the 
original. 

The  total  Indian  ])opulation  of  the  Great  Sioux  and  Santee  Reserva- 
tions (including  Crow  Creek)  is  estimated  at  23,081.  Allowing  one-fifth 
of  the  i)opulation  to  be  adult  males,  it  would  require  the  signatures  of 
3,462  Indians  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the  twelfth  article  of 
the  treaty  of  A])ril  29, 18G8.  A  sufficient  number,  therefore,  have  signed 
the  agreement  giving  100  acres  to  each  head  of  a  family,  and  80  acres 
to  each  single  adult,  if  it  l)e  held  that  the  agreement  to  give  the  greater 
quantity  includes  the  lesser.  This  matter  will  form  the  subject  of  a 
special  report  in  time  for  action  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  session  of 
Congress. 

BLACKFEI^T  INDIANS  IN  MONTANA. 

Some  months  ago  the  agent  of  the  Blackfeet  Indians,  who  is,  I  be- 
lieve, a  good  man,  and  a  faithful  agent,  made  a  request  that  his  Indians 
be  allowed  to  cut  some  of  the  pine  timber  in  the  mountainous  part  of 
the  reservation,  manufacture  it  into  lumber,  and  trade  the  lumber  for 
provisions  to  prevent  starvation ;  but  under  the  law,  as  it  now  exists, 
this  could  not  be  allowed.  Then  the  agent  asked  i)ermission,  which 
was  granted,  to  solicit  contributions  among  his  friends  in  the  East,  to 
prevent  suffering  among  his  Indians;  and  now,  while  I  write,  word  comes 
that  these  Indians  are  nearly  destitute  of  food,  and  that  there  is  danger 
that  the  cattle  herd,  which  belongs  to  the  government,  and  which  it  is 
desirable  should  be  kept  for  stock  purposes,  will  be  killed  by  them  for 
food.  The  apiiropriation  for  these  Indians  for  the  year  gives  to  each 
one  less  than  an  ounce  of  beef  and  less  than  one  ounce  and  one-half 
ounce  of  flour  each  day.  In  view  of  these  facts  I  think  I  risk  nothing 
in  saying  that  any  law  that  prohibits  Indians  under  such  circumstances 
from  using  the  timber  on  the  reservation,  to  prevent  starvation,  is  ab- 
surd to  the  last  degree.  There  is  appropriated  each  year  for  the  In- 
dians on  the  San  Carlos  Reservation  about  $300,000,  and  yet  there  is  on 
this  reservation  coal  that  if  utilized  would  make  an  appropriation  un- 
necessary; but  under  the  present  laws  this  cannot  be  done.  Is  it  not 
plain  that  these  laws  should  be  changed  ? 

CKOAV  CESSION  AND  ALLOTMENTS. 

Attention  was  called  in  tlie  aininal  report  of  last  year  to  the  agree- 
ment made  with  theCiow  IihUhiis  in  1880,  and  its  ratification  by  Con- 
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gress  was  urged.  Under  date  of  December  14,  1881,  the  subject  was 
laid  before  the  department,  setting  forth  the  terms  of  the  agreement, 
whereby  the  Crows  proposed  to  cede  1,552,800  acres  of  land  from  the 
western  portion  of  their  domain,  and  submitting  a  bill  to  ratify  said 
agreement,  with  recommendation  that  Congress  take  early  action  thereon. 
The  agreement,  which  appears  in  full  on  page  193  of  this  report,  was 
ratified  by  Congress,  and  its  action  approved  by  the  President  April  11, 
1882.  Provision  is  made  in  this  agreement  for  the  allotment  of  lands  in 
severalty  to  the  Indians,  for  the  erection  ot  houses,  and  for  the  purchase 
of  seeds,  farming  implements,  and  stock.  An  appropriation  of  $15,000 
was  made  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  survey  of  the  lands  to  be  allotted. 
In  compliance  with  these  provisions  the  General  Land  Office  has  been 
directed  to  make  said  survey  in  the  valleys  of  the  Big  Horn  and  Little 
Big  Horn  Eivers,  and  when  the  survey  is  completed  instructions  will  be 
issued  to  the  agent  to  make  allotments  of  land  in  severalty,  as  provided 
in  said  agreement. 

SALE   OF  A  PART   OF   THE   OMAHA  RESERVATION. 

in  a  special  report  to  the  department,  dated  September  18  (ultimo), 
the  attention  of  the  department  was  called  to  the  recent  act  (approved 
August  7, 1882)  providing  for  the  sale  of  a  part  of  the  reservation  of 
the  Omaha  tribe  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  Nebraska.  It  was  stated 
that,  in  the  absence  of  a  specific  appropriation  to  meet  the  expenses 
thereof,  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  the  survey  (if  a  resurvey  shouhl  be 
found  necessary)  and  appraisement  could  be  proceeded  with;  but  it  was 
suggested  that  steps  might  be  taken  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
Indians,  as  required  in  sections  1  and  5  of  said  act,  and  that  the  allot- 
ments provided  for  in  section  5  might  be  selected  and  submitted  for 
approval,  so  that  no  unnecessary  delay  might  be  experienced  when  the 
proper  time  should  arrive  for  proceeding  with  the  sale  of  the  lauds  as 
authorized.  By  section  8  of  the  act  the  Indians  are  permitted,  if  they 
shall  so  elect,  to  select  allotments  within  the  tract  designated  to  be  sold, 
and  while  it  is  not  thought  that  there  are  any  who  desire  to  make  selec 
tions  there,  it  might  be  well  to  ascertain  their  intentions  in  that  respect, 
so  that  if  there  be  any  such  they  may  make  their  selections  and  have 
them  approved  before  the  appraisement  is  begun. 

MESCALERO  APACHE   RESERVATION. 

Early  in  the  present  year  a  considerable  change  was  made  in  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Mescalero  Apache  Eeservation  in  New  Mexico,  b}'  which  a 
goodly  portion  thereof  was  restored  to  the  public  domain  from  the  north 
and  west,  while  a  tract  containing  an  area  equal  to  about  five  townships 
was  added  thereto  on  the  east.  This  change  was  made  to  satisfy  the 
wishes  of  the  white  population  of  the  '^  Nogal  Mining  District,"  so  called, 
and  by  so  doing  to  allay  the  ill  feeling  against  the  Indians  which  it  was 
not  difficult  to  see  was  fast  taking  the  place  of  previously  acknowledged 
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friendship  for  them.  It  appears  that  upon  tlie  discovery  of  gold  in  the 
Kogal  ]Nrountains  a  huge  body  of  miners  an<l  ])rospectors  were  attracted 
there,  and  that  in  due  time  what  is  now  known  as  the  ''Nogal  Mining  Dis- 
trict" was  organized.  New  veins  were  discoveied,  and  many  locations 
were  made  upon  lands  afterwards  discovered  to  be  within  the  reserva- 
tion. As  was  natural,  when  a  knowhdge  of  these  facts  reached  the 
Indians  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  was  manifested,  and  the  miners,  fear- 
ing that  they  might  lose  the*  results  of  their  enterprise  and  labor,  ap- 
pealed to  the  government  through  the  military.  Upon  a  proper  presen- 
tation of  the  facts  by  their  agent,  the  Indians  appeared  to  appreciate 
the  situation,  and  finally  became  convinced  that  it  would  be  to  their 
interest  to  yield  to  the  fair  demands  of  the  miners.  Accordingly  they 
decided  to  interpose  no  objection  to  such  reduction  of  the  reservation 
on  the  north  and  west  as  in  the  judgment  of  the  department  might  seem 
expedient,  with  the  understanding,  however,  that  a  strip  of  country 
should  be  added  to  the  reservation  on  the  east,  which  would  aifordthem 
additional  grazing  ground. 

The  existence  of  certain  claims  within  the  reservation  alleged  to  have 
been  acquired  prior  to  its  establishment,  and  upon  which  the  claimants 
resided,  has  been  a  fruitful  source  of  trouble.  This  was  an  additional 
reason  for  desiring  a  reduction  of  the  reservation.  By  the  reduction  all 
but  two  have  been  placed  outside  the  limits  of  the  reservation,  thereby 
disposing  of  a  much-vexed  question.  At  the  request  of  the  department, 
a  survey  of  the  new  boundaries  of  the  reservation  is  to  be  conducted  at 
once  by  an  officer  of  the  Army,  detailed  for  that  purpose  by  direction 
of  the  Secretarv  of  War. 

AMOUNT  DUE  NAVAJO  INDIANS. 

I  deem  it  my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  sum  of 
$156,651.74,  which  in  my  opinion  is  justly  due  the  Xavajoes,  but  which, 
under  the  operations  of  the  act  of  June  20,  1874,  was  covered  back  into 
the  Treasury.  The  following  is  a  brief  history  of  the  case :  Article  7  of 
the  treaty  with  the  Navajoes,  dated  June  1,  1868  (U.  S.  Stats.,  vol.  15, 
page  667),  provides  that  the  head  of  a  lamily  who  cultivates  the  soil — 

Shall  be  entitled  to  receive  seeds  and  agricnUnral  implements  for  t lie  first  year,  not 
exceeding  in  value  $100,  and  for  each  succeeding  year  he  shall  continue  to  farm,  for  a 
period  of  two  years,  he  shall  he  entitled  to  receive  seeds  and  implements  to  the  value 
ofS^f). 


In  pursuance  of  this  provision.  Congress,  in  1869,  appropriated  for 
'^  seeds,  farming  implements,  work-cattle,  and  other  stock,  for  1,400  fam- 
ilies, in  conformity  with  the  seventh  article  of  said  treaty,  $140,000," 
and  in  1870  and  1871  the  sum  of  $35,000  for  each  year  was  appropriated 
for  seeds  and  agricultural  implements  for  1,400  families,  at  the  rate  of 
$25  per  family,  making  a  total  appropriation  of  $210,000.  From  July 
1, 1869,  to  June  30,  1877,  the  expenditures  from  that  appropriation  for 
tlu^  imrpose  above  named  were  $53,348.26,  leaving  an  unexpended  bal- 
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ance  on  band  of  $156,651.74.  This  amount,  together  with  other  balances 
to  the  credit  of  the  Kavajoes,  was,  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, carried  to  the  surplus  fund,  on  the  30th  of  June,  1877,  under  the 
operations  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  June  20, 1874.  Subsequent  to 
the  date  of  this  warrant,  the  Attorney -General,  by  opinion  dated  July 
5,  1877,  decided  that  specific  amounts  appropriated  to  carry  out  treaty 
contracts  prior  to  June  20,  1871,  were  exempt  from  the  operations  of 
the  surplus-fund  act  of  1874,  and  under  said  decision  certain  amounts 
belonging  to  various  Indian  tribes  have  been  brought  back  by  warrants 
to  the  credit  of  the  Indians  interested.  By  letter  from  this  office,  under 
date  of  April  12,  last,  you  were  asked  to  request  the  honorable  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  issue  a  warrant  for  placing  to  the  credit  of  the  Nava- 
joes  the  unexpended  balance  of  $156,651.74,  which  was  a  specific  appro- 
priation made  for  said  Indians  under  treaty  prior  to  June  20,  1874,  and 
under  the  decision  of  the  Attorney- General  was  exempt  from  the  opera- 
tions of  that  law.  The  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  date 
of  May  10,  last,  replied  that — 

Refinisition.s  based  upon  settled  accounts  to  pay  bills  for  agricnltural  implementJi 
and  seeds  for  the  benefit  of  sncli  of  the  1,400  families  of  Navajoes  as  have  not  yet  re- 
ceived their  proportion  under  the  seventh  articleof  their  treaty  will  be  charg'd  against 
the  appropriation  "fulfilling  treaty  with  Navajoes,  seventli  article  treaty  of  June, 
ISOH,  contract  prior  to  June  W,  1874." 

This  virtually  recognizes  the  fact  that  the  amount  of  $156,651.74  is 
due  these  Indians,  and  was  erroneously  covered  in  the  Treasury,  and 
I  respectfully  recommend  that  Congress  be  requested  to  reappropriate 
that  amount  in  order  that  it  may  be  brought  on  the  books  of  this  office 
and  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  Xavajoes.  If  this  sum,  which,  under 
the  decision  of  the  Attorney-General,  is  justly  due  to  the  JS^avajoes,  was 
placed  to  their  credit  on  the  books  of  this  office,  as  above  recommended, 
it  would  render  unnecessary  any  further  appropriation  for  these  Indians 
for  several  vears. 

EASTERN   BAND    OF   CHEROKEES   IN   NORTH   CAROLINA. 

lieferring  to  the  statement  made  and  views  expressed  in  behalf  of 
these  Indians  in  the  annual  report  of  last  year,  I  have  to  report  that 
the  encroachments  upon  their  lands  by  white  claimants  continue  and 
this  office  has  not  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  effect  the  needed  re- 
lief. Congress  at  its  last  session,  through  the  sundry  civil  ai)propri- 
ation  act,  appropriated  $800  to  enable  the  department  to  employ  an 
agent  for  these  Indians.  Samuel  B.  Gibson,  of  Swain  County,  !5Torth 
Carolina,  has  been  appointed,  in  accordance  with  section  3  of  the  act 
approved  July  27,  1868,  and  he  will  be  able  to  look  into  the  status  of 
these  claims  and  to  determine  upon  some  line  of  action  to  secure  tha 
removal  of  such  claimants  as  are  unable  to  show  title. 

Respecting  the  removal  of  the  Cherokees  of  North  Carolina  to  the 
Indian  Territory,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  principal  chief  and  delegates 
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of  the  nation  West,  referred  to  in  my  last  annual  report,  I  have  to  state 
that  41  persons  over  12,  and  32  persons  under  12,  removed  from  Loudon, 
Tenn.,  June  2-17, 1881,  at  a  cost  to  the  government  of  $1,281.50 ;  that  16 
persons  over  12,  and  3  persons  under  12,  removed  from  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  September  13-15,  1881,  at  a  cost  to  the  government  of  $389.90; 
and  26  persons  over  12,  and  21  persons  under  12,  removed  from  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.,  October  19-22, 1881 ,  at  a  cost  to  the  government  of  $846,20 ; 
and  that  14  persons  over  12,  and  8  persons  under  12,  removed  from 
Cleveland,  Tenn.,  December  5-7, 1881,  at  a  cost  to  the  government  of 
$412.90,  making  in  all  97  persons  over  12  years  of  age  and  64  per- 
sons under  12,  who  removed  during  1881,  at  a  cost  to  the  govern- 
ment of  $2,930.50.  Applications  for  aid  from  the  government  have  since 
been  made  from  parties  desiring  to  remove  West,  and  recommendation 
was  made  February  11, 1882,  that  Congress  be  requested  to  appropriate 
the  sum  of  $20,000  for  the  removal  of  those  who  desired  to  go  West, 
including  the  sum  of  $2,930.50  expended  out  of  the  "  civilization  fund" 
in  the  removal  of  the  aforesaid  persons.  Congress  did,  through  the 
deficiency  appropriation  act  of  August  5,  1882,  appropriate  the  sum  of 
$2,930.50  "to  reimburse  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  'civilization 
fund '  the  amount  taken  therefrom  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  re- 
moval of  certain  North  Carolina  Cherokee  Indians  to  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory during  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty -one,"  but  failed  to 
make  any  other  appropriation  for  those  desiring  removal. 

While  admitting  the  claim  that  some  of  these  Indians  have  upon  the 
government  for  the  removal  and  subsistence  guaranteed  to  them  by  the 
8th  article  of  the  Cherykee  treaty  of  1835(7  Stat.,  p.  482),  it  would  not  be 
politic  to  make  further  use  of  the  "  civilization  fund,''  in  view  of  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  make  the  appropriation  asked  for  in  February  last. 

By  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act  of  August  7, 1882,  Congress  ap- 
propriated the  sum  of  $800  '*  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
cause  the  census  to  be  taken  and  a  new  roll  to  be  made  of  all  the  Cher- 
okee Indians  residing  east  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver."  This  work  will 
require  a  very  extended  tour  through  the  States' of  North  Carolina,  Ten- 
nessee, Georgia,  and  Alabama,  if  not  elsewhere,  and  involve  a  careful 
and  thorough  investigation  into  the  ancestry  of  the  Indians  and  their 
relation  to  individuals  whose  names  are  borne  on  former  rolls  of  the  . 
Cherokee  Nation.  Mr.  Joseph  G.  Hester,  of  this  city,  has  been  ap- 
pointed the  special  agent  to  perform  this  duty. 

SETTLEMENT  OF  DIFFERENCES  IN   THE   CHEROKEE  NATION. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  (H.  R.  No,  3037)  to  authorize  and  enable  the 
Eastern  Baud  of  Cherokee  Indians  to  institute  and  x>rosecute  a  suit  in 
the  Court  of  Claims  against  the  Cherokee  Nation.  This  bill  received 
the  favoraWe  indorsement  of  tins  office,  from  the  fact  that  the  issues 
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involved  in  the  claims  of  the  Cherokees  east  upon  the  lands  and  funds 
of  the  Cherokees  west  had  been  before  the  department  for  a  long 
aeries  of  years,  without  any  favorable  prospect  of  adjustment,  and  from 
the  belief  that  the  adjudication  should  be  made  by  some  such  competent 
and  final  tribunal  as  the  Court  of  Claims. 

Acknowledging  the  gravity  of  the  issues  involved,  an  item  was  incor- 
XK)rated  by  Congress  in  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act,  approved 
August  7,  1882,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  investigate  and  report  to  Congress  what,  in  hi* 
•opinion,  would  be  an  equitable  settlement  of  all  matters  of  dispute  between  the 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  (including  all  the  Cherokees  residing  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River)  and  the  Cherokee  tribe  or  Nation  west ;  also  all  matters  of  dispute 
between  other  bands  or  parts  of  the  Cherokee  Nation ;  also  all  matters  between  any 
•of  said  bands  or  parts  thereof,  and  the  United  States,  arising  from  or  growing  out  of 
treaty  stipulations,  or  the  laws  of  Congress  relating  there tio;  and  what  sum  or  sums 
of  money,  if  any,  should,  in  his  opinion,  be  paid  under  such  settlement ;  and  the  sum 
of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  for  such  investigation. 

Under  date  of  August  18,  1882,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  ap- 
pointed Courtland  C.  Clements,  esq.,  of  Eichmond,  Ind.,  special  agent 
to  investigate  all  matrers  of  dispute  between  these  bands  and  parts  of 
bands  and  the  nation  west,  or  the  United  States,  as  provided  in  said 
item  of  the  sundry  civil  appropriation  act,  and  he  is  now  engaged  in 
the  examination  of  the  records  of  this  office  upon  the  issues  involved. 

UMATILLA  RESERVATION   IN   OREGON. 

Bills  have  been  introduced  in  the  present  Congress  (S.  434  and  H.  R. 
2579)  providing  for  allotments  in  severalty  to  the  Indians  of  the  above- 
named  reservation,  and  for  the  sale  of  the  remainder  thereof  after  such 
allotments  shall  have  been  made,  the  funds  arising  from  such  sale  to  be 
used  in  establishing  the  Indians  on  their  several  allotments,  for  the 
support  of  an  industrial  farm  and  school  for  the  children  of  said  reser- 
vation, and  for  other  like  beneficial  purposes.  The  general  provisions 
of  these  bills,  being  in  keeping  with  the  i:)olicy  steadfkstly  advocated 
by  this  bureau  for  allotments  in  severalty  to  Indians  with  perfect  and 
permanent  title,  were  recommended  to  the  favorable  consideration  of 
Congress  in  a  special  report  to  the  department  (in  response  to  a  call 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  for  information),  dated  Jan- 
uary 19,  1882,  and  supplemental  report  of  February  1  following. 

It  appears  that  a  large  majority  of  the  Indians  occupying  said  reser- 
vation are  anxious  to  take  lands  in  severalty ;  they  have  more  land  than 
is  actually  needed  for  that  purpose,  and  the  sale  of  a  part  of  their  reser- 
vation, as  contemi>lated,  would  furnish  them  the  means  for  a  fair  start 
upon  their  several  allotments.  I  renew  my  recommendation  for  the 
early  passage  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  pending  bills,  with  the  amend- 
ments proposed  in  the  special  office  reports  above  mentioned. 
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TOWN   OF  PENDLETON,  OREGON. 

Ill  ray  last  annual  report  to  the  department  the  question  of  disposinir 
of  a  portion  of  the  Umatilla  Reservation  in  Oregon  sufficient  to  meet 
the  growing  necessities  of  the  adjacent  town  of  Pendleton  was  dis- 
oussed,  with  the  suggestion  that  Congress  be  asked  to  grant  needful 
authority  in  the  premises.  By  act  of  August  5  last  authority  is  had 
for  the  survey,  appraisement  and  sale  (\vith  the  consent  of  the  Indians) 
of  so  much  of  said  reservation  lying  and  being  contiguous  to  or  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  town  of  Pendleton  as  may  be  necessary  to  allow  that 
town  proper  and  needful  growth  and  extension,  not  exceeding  640  acres. 
An  inspector  of  the  department  has  recently  visited  the  Umatilla  Re- 
servation and  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Indians  to  disposal  of  the 
tract  named  in  the  manner  proposed. 

MALHEUR   RESERVATION. 

By  Executive  order  of  recent  date  (September  13,  1882)  the  greater 
portion  of  the  Malheur  Indian  Eeservation  in  the  State  of  Oregon  has 
been  restored  to  the  public  domain.  In  my  last  annual  report  it  waa 
stated  to  be  the  purpose  of  this  office  to  dispose  of  the  lands  embraced 
within  said  reservation  by  sale  for  the  benefit  of  Indians  for  whose  use 
and  occui)ation  it  was  set  apart.  Such  has  been  the  desire  and  inten- 
tion of  this  bureau  ever  since  it  became  ai)parent  that  the  reservation 
was  no  longer  needed  for  purposes  of  Indian  occupation  ;  but  in  response 
to  most  urgent  and  persistent  appeals  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  Ore- 
gon for  the  restoration  of  these  lands  to  the  public  domain,  in  order  that 
they  might  become  subject  to  settlement  under  the  homestead  and  pre- 
emption laws,  this  office  was  led  to  so  far  modify  former  recommenda- 
tions as  to  reduce  the  quantity  to  be  retained  and  sold  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Indians  to  considerably  less  than  one-quarter  of  the  whole  reser- 
vation, and  to  recommend  the  reduction  of  the  reservation  accordingly.. 
It  was  upon  this  recommendation,  concurred  in  by  the  department,  that 
the  order  for  tha  reduction  was  made. 

The  tract  still  remaining  in  a  state  of  reservation,  being  the  north- 
eastern portion  of  the  late  reservation,  embraces  all  the  agency  build- 
ings and  improvements  of  whatsoever  character.  The  or<ler  also  re- 
serves out  of  the  lands  restored  to  the  public  domain  a  tract  of  320^ 
acres,  upon  which  are  situated  the  buildings  and  improvements  belong- 
ing to  the  old  (3amp  Harney  military  reserve.  It  is  the  intention  of  the 
office  to  ask  for  such  legislation  as  will  enable  the  dei)artment  to  sell 
the  diminished  reserve  for  the  beneiit  of  the  Indians  aforesaid. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant^ 

H.  PEICE, 

Commissioner, 
The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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Colorado  River  Agency,  Arizona, 

September  1,  1882. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  second  annual  report  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  at  this  agency  and  of  the  Indians  under  my  supervision.  The  changes  which 
have  occurred  and  the  advancements  made  during  my  administration  have  not  been 
as  radical  or  satisfactory  as  I,  in  my  early  zeal,  was  led  to  believe  might  be  effected 
with  these  people.  However,  it  affords  me  pleasure  to  say,  confidently  and  without 
egotism,  that  the  tribes  occupying  this  reservation  are  in  a  more  advanced  condition 
to-day  than  they  were  when  I  assumed  charge  of  the  agency — possibly  not  so  apparent 
in  that  which  pertains  to  industrial  pursuits,  as  in  their  manifest  desire  to  discard 
many  of  their  characteristic  habits  and  assume  in  their  stead  those  of  the  white  man. 

LOCATION. 

The  reservation,  beginning  at  a  point  5  miles  north  of  Ehrenberg,  Ariz.,  extends 
70  miles  up  the  Colorado  River,  which  here  forms  the  boundary  line  between  the 
State  of  California  and  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  and  embraces  within  its  limits  all,  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  bottom  land  on  either  side  of  said  river.  The  agency  is  situated 
near  the  northern  line  of  the  reservation,  at  a  distance  of  50  miles  itom  Ehrenberg, 
100  miles  from  Fort  Mohave,  180  miles  from  Fort  Yuma,  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  Prescott,  the  capital  of  the  Territory. 

THE   SOIL 

of  the  reservation  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  interspersed  with  large  tracts  of  **  adobe 
land,''  strongly  impregnated  with  alkali ;  also  with  occasional  sloughs  or  marshes, 
which  are  productive  only  when  ao  overflow  of  the  Colorado  River  occurs.  As  these 
eloughs  constitute  the  entire  arable  land  of  the  reserve,  and  as  they  are  small  in  area, 
limited  in  number,  and  widely  separated  by  interposing  tracts  of  non-productive  soil, 
the  results  of  farming  are  necessarily  meager  and  unsatisfactory. 

THE   AGENCY   BUILDINGS 

f 

are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  are  ample  in  dimensions  and  conveniences  for 
all  the  purposes  of  an  Indian  asency.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Indians,  whose  only 
reward  was  rations  of  flour  and  salt  (beef  having  been  rarely  issued  while  the  labor 
was  being  performed,  on  account  of  the  contractor's  failure  to  furnish  the  same),  I 
was  enabled  during  the  jrear  to  not  only  improve  the  condition  of  the  old  buildings^ 
but  to  construct  convenient  slaughter  and  issue  houses,  and,  in  connection  therewith, 
to  build  an  adobe  corral  90  by  180  feet  in  size.  This  corral  is  divided  in  the  center 
by  a  partition  wall  8  feet  in  height ;  one  apartment  is  used  as  a  receptacle  for  cattle, 
from  which  they  are  driven  through  a  lateral  alley  into  the  other  apartment,  passing 
over  a  platform  scale,  on  which  they  are  weighed ;  thence  into  the  other  end  of  the 
alley,  where  they  are  branded.  For  convenience  in  receiving,  weighing,  branding, 
and  slaughtering  cattle,  and  in  Issuing  rations,  these  buildings  are,  I  presume,  superior 
to  any  on  the  Western  coast,  and  were  constructed  at  a  ccfet  for  labor  of  $886,  The 
Indians,  for  their  faithful  assistance,  which  was  rendered  with  alacrity,  deserve  hon- 
orable recognition,  for  without  their  aid  these  improvements  would  have  cost  the 
government  not  loss  than  $6,000. 

THE  INDIANS. 

According  to  an  enumeration  made  at  the  last  general  issue  of  rations,  the  Indians 
under  jupervision  of  this  agency  numbered  1,026,  of  whom  811  were  Mohaves  and  215 
were  Chimehuevis.  Some  jealousy  exists,  and  ever  has  existed,  between  these  tribes, 
but  it  is  not  of  a  character  to  create  apprehensions.    They  are  peaceable,  quiet,  well- 
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disposed,  and  seemingly  have  some  regard  for  each  other.  Daring  my  administratioD 
I  have  learned  of  no  fighting  or  qaarreling ;  I  have  rarely  been  compelled  to  repri- 
mand any  for  disorderly  condnct.  I  have  not  seen  an  Indian  intoxicated,  and  faiave 
heard  of  only  one  case  of  intoxication:  no  case  of  larceny,  and  bat  few  instances  in 
which  my  orders  were  not  obeyed  witn  promptness  and  withont  relactanoe  have  come 
to  my  knowledge.  If  a  commnnity  numbering  more  than  a  thousand  sonls  can  bo 
found  to  exist  in  'Hhe  States  "  about  which  the  foregoing  can  be  trutbfUlly  asserted 
I  desire  to  know  its  location. 

This,  however,  is  only  one  view  of  the  picture,  for  its  reverse  side  shows  sapeisti- 
tion'oi  a  pernicious  character;  an  inordinate  love  of  gambling:  licentionsDess  unre- 
strained except  by  physical  causes  and  natural  conditions;  instinctive  bratality,  and 
a  total  disregard  for  veracity,  honesty,  and  fidelity  de  facto;  yet  asstiming  these  com- 
mendable traits  if  thereby  some  personal  or  selfish  end  may  be  subserved.  In  their 
dispositions,  characteristics,  purposes,  plans,  motives,  and  methods  these  Indians  are 
very  interesting  indeed,  presenting  the  strange  anomaly  of  integrity  without  con- 
scientiousness, sobriety  without  motive,  selfishness  and  improvidence  at  the  same 
time,  a  love  of  gambling  without  acquisitiveuess,  natural  brutality  which  seldom 
leads  to  acts  of  violence,  and  a  religion  devoid  of  veneration. 

SANITARY. 

In  this  respect  there  has  been  no  material  change  during  the  year,  the  principal 
ailment  still  being  venereal  disease  amd  its  consequent  evils.  The  agency  physician, 
who  was  in  service  from  the  19th  day  of  October  last  to  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year, 
reported  that  the  above  and  other  diseases  to  which  the  Indians  of  this  agency  are 
subject  yield  readily  to  medical  treatment,  when  it  is  possible  to  place  and  continos 
the  patient  under  favorable  conditions ;  but  without  proper  hospital  conveniences  and 
supplies  which,  owing  to  an  insufficiency  of  funds,  I  was  not  authorized  to  purchase, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  satisfactory  results,  especially  in  treating  constitu- 
tional diseases  of  the  character  above  mentioned. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

A  boarding  school  was  opened  at  this  agency  on  the  Ist  day  of  March,  Iddl,  and  has 
been  in  continuous  session  since  that  date,  usual  vacations  only  excepted.  Originally 
a  deep-seated  prejudice  existed  in  the  minds  of  many  of  the  Indians  against  the  school, 
and  it  was  with  some  difiiculty    that  an   average  of  25  pupils  out    of  a  school 

Eopulation  numbering  285  could  be  obtained  ;  but  happily  this  prejudice  seems  to 
ave  been  entirely  dissipated,  and  it  is  believed  that,  with  an  assistant  teacher  and 
additional  supplies,  the  attendance  would  have  been  doubled  during  the  last  half  of 
the  year.  The  average  attendance  for  the  school  year  was  27^-.  The  pupils  wore 
taught  in  classes,  according  to  their  age  and  advancement,  in  orthography,  read^g, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English  compusition,  and  music,  in  whicE  studies 
they,  without  an  exception,  made  good  progress  under  the  faithful  and  efficient  labors 
of  Miss  M.  E.  Hampton. 

In  addition  to  instructions  in  the  educational  branches  enumerated,  the  children 
were  taught  such  useful  employments  as  their  a^es  and  the  conditions  by  which  they 
were  surrounded  would  admit ;  the  girls  having  been  instructed  in  needle  work, 
cooking,  scrubbing,  ironing,  and  in  everything  that  pertains  to  (general  housework, 
while  the  boys  were  instructed  as  far  as  practicable  in  agriculture  and  other  pursuits 
of  civilized  life.  By  reason  of  adverse  circumstances,  which  were  wholly  beyond  my 
control,  viz,  the  sterility  of  the  soil  within  easy  reach  of  the  school  building,  failure 
of  the  department  to  authorize  an  agency  farmer,  and  the  limited  number  of  other 
male  employes,  the  instruction  of  the  boys  in  manual  labor  was  not  as  thorough  or  as 
practical  as  was  desirable. 

My  opinion  as  to  the  benefits  which  will  result  from  the  general  education  of  these 
tribes  is  substantially  unchanged ;  nevertheless  I  am  forced  to  concede  a  reverse  side 
to  the  shield.  Prominent  among  the  many  discouragements  which  confront  the  Indian 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  education  is  the  fact  that  no  profession  or  other  avenue  of  em- 
ployment opens  to  him  within  the  tribe  of  which  he  is  a  member,  not  to  say  elsewhere, 
by  which  he  may  call  into  requisition  his  educational  attainments  as  an  auxiliary  in 
earning  him  a  living ;  and  it  is  with  difiiculty  that  his  energy  and  effbrtSj  either 
physical  or  mental,  are  called  forth  excei)t  by  an  appeal  to  faculties  more  sordid  than 
those  which  inspire  a  love  for  his  kind,  or  a  desire  for  the  moral,  social,  and  intellect- 
ual advancement  of  his  race.  This  being  a  trait  inhering  in  the  Indian,  it  is  not  be- 
lieved that  the  customs  and  habits  of  those  of  mature  age  will  be  essentially  m€>dified 
by  our  present  eftbrts.  To  lift  the  children  above  the  reckless  improvidence  of  their 
former  lives ;  to  inspire  them  with  the  idea  that  they  are,  at  no  distant  day,  expected 
to  be  self-sustaining  and  self-dependent ;  to  teach  them  values,  and  that  values  are 
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itie  rewards  of  effort  and  industry,,  and  to  implant  in  their  minds  principles  of  fru- 
gality have  been  as  much  the  aims  and  object  of  the  teacher  as  to  impart  a  knowl- 
edge of  text -books. 

In  this  connection  I  may  be  permitted  to  suggest  that,  considering  our  remote  posi- 
tion and  the  excessive  cost  of  provisions  and  apparel,  the  isolated  condition  and 
many  deprivations  to  which  the  employes  are  subjected,  the  great  expense  of  coming 
to  and  .returning  from  the  agency  (professional  teachers  cannot  be  obtained  on  the 
western  coast  at  salaries  paid  agency  teachers),  and  last  but  not  least  the  high  and 
grave  responsibility  of  the  profession,  teachers  have  hitherto  been  inadequately  re- 
warded at  this  agency.  We  cannot  expect  men  and  women  of  teaching  power  and 
ability  to  leave  their  occupations,  their  homes,  and  society  for  an  inconsiderable  com- 
pensation ;  and  I  concur  in  the  trite  and  truthful  saying,  *^  a  poor  teacher  is  dear  at 
any  price."  It  is  confidently  believed  that  with  a  sufficient  appropnation  to  pay 
school  employes  the  salaries  which  obtain  in  the  West,  and  with  the  nearty  co-oper- 
ation which  has  previously  been  manifest  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Ofi^ce,  our  school 
has  attained  a  popularity  with  the  tribes  and  a  general  prosperity  which  does  not 
leave  its  future  in  doubt. 

Here  I  desire  to  suggest,  through  your  office,  to  the  friends  of  the  Indian  in  Con- 
gress, the  necessity  and  justice  of  providing  educational  opportunities  for  the  Mohave 
Indians  at  Fort  Mohave,  the  Yumas,  the  Hualapias,  and  the-Cocopahs,  all  accredited 
to  this  agency,  but  not  on  the  reservation.  Many  of  these  Indians  would  doubtless 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantage  were  proper  encouragement  and  facilities  tendered 
them.  This  agency  being  centrally  situated  with  respect  to  the  tribes  mentioned,  un- 
objectionable from  a  sanitary  stand-point,  surrounded  by  Indians  who,  I  am  confirmed, 
will  henceforth  yield  cheerful  acquiescence  in  and  encouragements  to  our  educational 
efforts  in  behalf  of  their  race,  and  with  the  early  completion  of  the  A.  and  P.  Rail- 
road, which  will  reduce  the  price  of  transportation,  evidently  is  the  most  elligible 
location  obtainable,  for  a  school  of  the  character  mentioned.  I  will  add  that,  should 
it  be  deemed  expedient  to  establish  such  a  school  at  this  agency,  no  new  buildings 
will  be  required  for  its  accommodation,  except  an  addition  to  the  school  building 
proper,  the  expense  of  which  will  be  inconsiderable.  I  have  doubtless  occupied  too- 
much  space  in  the  discussion  of  this  subject,  but  when  we  consider  the  total  absence 
of  all  remunerative  labor,  the  impracticability  of  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  want 
of  causes  which  stimulate  mechanical  skill  and  industry,  this,  seemingly,  is  about  the 
only  measure  necessary  to  the  future  well-being  of  the  Indians  on  this  reservation 
which  may  be  pursued  with  well-grouilded  hopes  of  success. 

THE  INDIAN  POLICE  FORCE 

remains  the  same  in  numbef  and  membership  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  They 
have  rendered  prompt  obedience  to  all  commands,  but  the  unexceptionable  order  and 
the  universal  amity  existing  among  the  Indians  have,  happily,  caused  their  position 
to  be  little  more  than  that  of  a  sinecure. 

AGRICULTURE,  LABOR,   AND  WEALTH. 

As  will  be  seen  by  statistical  report  herewith  transmitted,  1,050  acres  were  cultivated 
by  Indians,  producing,  approximately,  700  bushels  of  wheat,  1,500  bushels  of  com, 
and  1,050  bushels  of  beans,  besides  otJier  vegetables,  of  which,  owing  to  a  habit  of' 
consuming  their  products  before  maturity,  no  estimate  approaching  accuracy  can  b& 
Inmished.  They  also  cut  and  delivered  for  use  at  the  agency  26  tons  of  hay,  for 
which  they  received  $25  per  ton ;  and  furnished  the  Colorado  Steam  Navigation  Com- 
pany 500  cords  of  wood,  receiving  therefor  $2  per  cord.  Their  wealth,  if  it  may  be  so 
designated,  consists  of  about  200  domestic  fowls,  13  head  of  cattle,  and  108  horses  or 
ponies.  The  latter,  being  but  little  used  except  for  racing,  are  an  unmitigated  detri- 
ment to  the  tribes,  rather  than  a  benefit. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

As  previously  mentioned,  the  contractor  failed  to  furnish  the  amount  of  beef  called 
for  by  his  contract,  and  in  consequence  the  Indians  were  compelled  to  subsist  more 
than'hitherto  upon  the  natural  products  of  the  reservation.  I  think  the  following 
proportions  fairly  represent  the  subsistence  obtained  from  the  sources  mentioned  :  By 
labor  of  Indians  m  civilized  pursuits,  one-third;  by  issue  of  rations,  and  by  gathering 
the  natural  products  of  the  soil,  each  one-third. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  most  obedient  servant, 

JONATHAN  BIGGS, 
United  States  Jndiau  A^ewXx 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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MoQUis  Pueblo  Agency,  Arizona, 

August  31, 1882. 

Sir:  Id  coiupliaDcewitli  iDstruotioDK  received  from  your  office  of  July  15,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  this  my  first  auuual  report  of  affairs  at  this  a^eDcy,  for  the  year  end- 
ing August  31, 1882. 

LOCATION'. 

This  agency  is  located  in  Northeastern  Arizona,  about  90  miles  west  of  Fort  Defiance 
and  70  miles  north-northeast  of  Winslow,  a  station  on  the  A.  and  P.  Railroad.  Its  im- 
mediate location  is  in  what  is  known  as  ''  Kearn's  cation/^  famous  for  its  springs  of  pare 
water.  With  the  hi^h  and  rugged  walls  of  the  ca&on  on  either  side,  one  is  reminded 
of  some  media)val  prison-house.  We  are  not  trammeled  by  over  civilization  and  the 
restraints  of  fashion.  Our  nearest  post-oflice  (except  one  at  a  Mormon  settlement^  is 
Fort  Wingate,  one  hundred  and  twenty  miles  distant.  The  surrounding  conntry  is 
an  elevated  plain,  interspersed  with  barren  mountains  in  the  South  and  farrowed  heie 
and  there  with  deep  cafious. 

THE  MOQUIS  PUEBLOS. 

This  interesting  people,  unlike  most  of  our  aboriginal  tribes,  dwell  in  pnebios  or  vil- 
lages. There  are  seven  of  these  villages,  all  of  which  are  built  upon  high  mesas,  from 
3U0  feet  to  500  ahove  the  plains ;  and  only  two  of  these,  Oribi  and  Ci-moli-pi-YJ,  are 
accessible  by  wagon  road.  Tewa,  Ci-tcum-ivi,  and  Walapi  are  14  miles  west-north- 
west from  this  agency.  Me-cafi-ui-vi,  Ci-pol-i-vi,  and  Ci-mok-pi-vi  occupy  the  brow  of 
a  mesa  8  and  10  miles  further  west,  and  Oribi  is  situated  still  west  of  these  about  12 
miles. 

On  the  25th  day  of  this  month,  with  my  teamster,  I  visite<l  the  latter  place,  having 
made  the  entire  journey  by  wagons,  over  a  very  difficult  and  circuitous  route.  Onr  ar- 
rival created  (luite  a  sensation ;  such  an  event,  I  am  told,  had  never  been  known  in 
the  history  of  the  town ;  a  span  of  mules  and  wagon  on  the  streets  of  Oribi  was  indeed 
a  novelty  !  Oribi  is  much  the  largest  village,an(l  contains  about  700  inhabitants.  The 
streets  are  narrow  but  more  regular  than  those  of  the  other  pueblos.  The  bouses  are 
all  built  of  stone,  many  of  them  three  and  four  stories  high,  with  flat  dirtro  fs,  cement 
floor,  and  small  windows  and  doors.  But  little  lumber  is  used,  and  then  only  for  doors 
when  the  builder  can  afford  that  luxury. 

The  furniture  of  tli^sc  houses  is  a  very  simple  affair.  A  sheep  skin  serves  for  a  chair, 
the  floor  for  a  table,  and  a  few  blankets,  baskets,  and  pieces  of  home-made  pottery 
constitute  the  household  goods.  Nearly  every  family  has  a  corn  mill.  This  is  made 
in  the  form  of  a  long,  low  box,  inclosing  two  or  more  large  flat  stones,  which  form  an 
inclined  plane.  The  grinding  is  done  as  follows :  A  small  quantity  of  com  is  first 
placed  in  the  box,  which  has  been  partitioned  off  into  sections  corresponding  to  the 
number  of  stones,  then  the  miller  (who  is  usually  a  young  woman  or  a  girl)  with  one 
.hand  covers  the  surface  of  the  stone  with  corn,  then  taking  a  long  narrow  stone,  well 
adapted  for  the  purjiose,  she  crushes  it  until  it  is  reduced  to  meal. 

AGRICULTURE,  ETC. 

The  Moquis  are  a  pastoral  and  an  agricultural  people.  Nearly  all  keep  a  few  sheep  and 
burros,  and  some  have  large  flocks  of  sheep,  besides  horses  and  burros.  All  cultiYate 
the  soil ;  some  go  fifteen  miles  or  more  to  plant  their  wheat  and  corn.  Onions,  beans, 
and  melons  are  their  favorite  vegetables,  which  they  raise  in  considerable  qaantitieB. 
They  usually  do  not  plant  the  same  ground  two  years  in  succession.  Peaches  and 
apricots  are  raised  to  advantage,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of  Oribi.  One  important 
branch  of  industry  with  them  is  the  manufacture  of  pottery,  in  which  they  show  some 
skill.  They  weave  their  own  blankets  and  belts,  and  a  coarse,  but  very  fair,  kind  of 
cloth  worn  by  the  women  and  girls.  Their  work-houses  are  all  underground,  where 
the  carding,  spinning,  and  weaving  is  done,  and  where  they  in*epare  their  costumes  for 
the  dances. 

LANGUAGE. 

The  great  difficulty  at  present  in  the  way  of  eti'ectually  reaching  this  people  is  the 
want  of  a  suitable  interpreter.  No  one  of  the  tribe  has  learned  enough  of  English  to 
fill  that  position  satisfactorily,  and  no  white  niaa,  so  far  as  I  know,  has  mastered 
the  Moqui  language  sufficiently  for  ordinary  intercourse.  In  all  the  councils  held 
since  my  arrival  here  it  has  been  necessary  to  employ  interpreters  who  speak  the 
Spanish  or  Navajo  or  both  ;  and  as  many  of  the  Moc^uis  understand  the  Navajo  and 
a  few  the  Spanish,  we  have  been  able  to  couix)relien(l  each  other  tolerably  well. 
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From  what  I  have  learned  of  the  Moqni  language,  I  find  it  to  be  rather  an  agreea- 
ble one.  There  are  few  monosyllables.  Many  of  their  words  are  composed  of  five 
and  six  syllables,  and  some  even  seven.  Hence  they  have  acquired  the  custom  of 
abreviating,  so  that  in  some  sentences  the  important  word  which  you  would  expect 
is  entirely  lost,  or  so  faintly  suggested  as  not  to  be  recognized. 

The  Tewas  on  the  first  mesa  do  not  belong  to  the  Moqui  stock  and  speak  an  entirely 
different  language,  so  that  although  the  Tewa  village-  is  only  a  few  yards  from  two 
Moquis  villages,  little  intercourse  can  be  had  between  them  except  through  a  few 
from  the  Tewa  village  who  speak  the  Moqui  language. 

MORALS. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  to  the  credit  of  these  Indians.  They  are  affectionate  and 
not  at  all  quarrelsome.  As  far  as  they  understand  the  right  they  seem  inclined  to 
follow  it.  Still  they  are  children  in  understanding ;  sometimes  they  act  like  spoiled 
children,  and  the  policy  that  has  yielded  to  gratuitous  giving  has,  in  a  measure,  con- 
firmed them  in  that  course.  They  must  be  taught  self-reliance,  and  that  beggary  is 
a  disgrace,  if  they  are  to  be  made  men  and  women  in  the  true  sense  of  the  terms. 

I  have  never  yet  attended  any  of  their  dances,  and  cannot  speak  from  personal 
knowledge;  but,  judging  from  reliable  authority,  the  great  evils  in  the  way  of  their 
ultimate  civilization  lie  in  these  dances.  The  dark  superstitions  and  unhallowed  rites 
of  a  heathenism  as  gross  as  that  of  India  or  Central  Africa  still  infects  them  with  its 
insidious  poison,  which,  unless  replaced  by  Christian  civilization,  must  sap  their  very 
life  blood. 

SANITARY  CONDITION. 

The  health  of  this  tribe  is  far  from  being  all  that  could  be  desired  owing  to  their 
manner  of  living.  Nor  can  we  expect  to  see  a  radical  change  until  they  are  induced 
to  leave  the  mesa  and  build  their  homes  on  the  plains,  aVay  from  the  filth  and  the 
foul  air  of  their  present  abodes.  If  it  were  not  for  the  high  altitude  of  these  pueblos, 
sickness  and  death  would  prevail  much  more  among  them  than  at  present.  Venereal 
diseases  comprise  the  general  disorder,  being  the  result,  doubtless,  of  their  promis- 
cuous lodging  together  in  small,  dark,  ill- ventilated  rooms,  without  regard  to  sex  or 
condition.  K  this  people  are  ever  to  be  saved  from  ultimate  extinction  they  must  be 
induced  to  change  their  abodes  to  where  they  can  breathe  a  purer  air.  Many  of  them, 
I  am  glad  to  say,  spend  much  of  their  time  during  the  summer  months  on  the  plains 
with  their  flocks,  and  in  cultivating  their  crops^  and  the  result  is  a  sanitary  benefit 
to  them. 

EDUCATION. 

When  I  arrived  here  last  February  I  found  a  day  school  in  progress  at  the  nearest 
mesa,  under  charge  of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions.  Two  teachers  were 
employed,  Mr.  W.  E.  Taylor,  brother  of  the  missionary,  and  his  wife.  The  school 
was  held  in  a  small  room,  poorly  lighted  and  worse  ventilated,  the  ground  for  a  floor, 
and  benches  without  backs  for  seats.  This  room  was  intended  only  for  temporary 
use,  until  accommodations  could  be  had  at  the  agency,  and  the  advantages  being  so 
meager,  the  teachers  resigned  and  Mr.  Taylor  accepted  a  position  as  an  employ^  at 
this  agency.  As  soon  as  authority  could  be  obtained  an  unfinished  building  and 
three  agency  rooms  were  finished  and  refitted  for  a  boarding  school,  except  the  floors, 
the  Inniber  for  which  has  not  yet  arrived.  We  have  waited  long  for  materials  to 
complete  this  work  and  for  teachers,  but  not  in  despair,  and  we  now  expect  soon  to 
tegin  the  school  so  much  needed. 

MISSIONARY   WORK. 

There  is  one  missionary  on  the  field,  Rev.  C.  A.  Taylor.  So  far  his  work  has  been 
a  preparatory  one.  His  time  has  been  largely  occupied  in  superintending  the  building 
of  a  mission  home  and  in  the  study  of  the  Moquis  language.  With  an  ardent  zeal  for 
the  highest  interests  of  this  people,  he  and  his  excellent  wife  are  patiently  laboring 
at  the  **  seed-sowing,"  and  expect  the  '^harvest."  They  are  now  absent  for  the  pur- 
pose of  securing  teachers  for  the  school  in  prospect. 

THE  PAST  AND   FUTURE. 

The  past  history  of  this  people  up  to  the  time  of  the  Spanish  conquest  is  almost  aa 
little  known  as  their  future.     They  doubtless  have  a  few  vagvv^  t\«k.v\\\\wv^0«^aX^'5K^- 
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in^  really  definite.  The  ruiued  pueblos  foiiDd  iu  the  uorthern  part  of  this  Territory, 
aud  the  remains  of  ancient  Aztec  pottery  found  in  great  abundance,  not  only  near  tbeae 
ruins,  but  on  all  the  plains,  is  the  only  key  to  that  history,  and  these  prove  them  to  be- 
long to  a  race  once  powerful  and  populous.  If  their  future  is  to  be  a  happy  and  a  pro- 
gressive one,  it  must  be  the  result  of  wise  legislation  on  the  part  of  the*  g^ovemment, 
and  of  earnest  self-denying  Christian  effort  on  the  part  of  those  who  are  commissioned 
by  the  church  and  by  the  go  ver anient  for  this  sacred  trust. 

THE   WORK  IN  GENERAL. 

I  can  only  speak  of  what  has  been  done  since  February  11,  1882,  the  date  of  my  as- 
suming charge.  I  have  had  many  difficulties  to'eontend  with  which  few  can  appre- 
ciate unless  placed  in  similar  circumstances.  At  the  commencement  of  my  services! 
found  many  things  were  wanted.  There  were  four  agency  animals ;  three  of  them 
which  were  almost  worthless  from  age  and  disease,  were  isisued  to  Indians,  leaving 
me  but  one  horse,  since  which  time  I  have  been  without  a  full  team.  The  missionary 
having  a  span  of  mules,  I  have  thus  been  able  to  borrow. 

The  rooms  were  very  much  out  of  repair,  and  everything  wanted  a  general  reno- 
vating.  A  school  was  much  needed,  but  we  had  no  suitable  buildins  and  no  funds 
were  immediately  available  for  that  purpose.  As  soon  as  practicable  the  work  of  re- 
pairs was  commenced  and  carried  on  as  far  as  means  would  allow.  Owing  to  the  great 
distance  from  the  railroad  and  the  almost  impassable  wagon  roads,  we  have  oeen 
obliged  to  move  slowly. 

The  want  of  interpreter,  mentioned  in  another  place,  has  been  a  serious  hindrance. 
The  physician,  appointed  soon  after  my  arrival,  declined  the  position,  and  I  have  been 
almost  alone  for  several  months  with  a  people  numbering  nearly  two  thousand  to  care 
for,  and  unable  to  converse  with  them  except  in  fragmentary  sentences.  Since  the 
first  of  July  I  have  been  virtually  without  an  employ^,  the  new  appropriation  bill 
not  having  provided  for  the  salary  of  any  employ^  at  this  agency  except  physician. 
At  my  earnest  solicitation- my  former  teamster  remains  with  me  at  present,  and  I  ex- 
pect the  department  will  pay  him. 

The  accompanying  statistical  report  is,  much  of  it,  based  on  estimate,  as  indicated 
in  the  margin.  I  found  it  impossible  to  secure  reliable  information  concerning  the 
number  of  sheep  and  the  amount  of  corn  and  other  produce  raised,  as  they  have  no 
idea  about  these  matters  themselves,  and  1  had  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  facts.  I 
saw  many  of  their  flocks  and  herds  and  the  most  of  their  com,  beans,  &c.,  in  store, 
and  I  am  quite  certain  the  statements  made  in  this  report  are  not  exaggerated. 

In  conclusion,  I  desire  to  thank  the  department  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness extended  to  this  agency,  and  I  am  fully  assured  that  whatever  can  be  done  to 
elevate  this  people  to  Christian  civilization,  the  officials  of  the  Indian  Bureau  will 
do  all  in  their  power  to  promote  that  object. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  H.  FLEMING, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

To  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Pima  and  Maricopa  Agency,  Arizona, 

September  1,  1882. 

Sir:  In  making  this  my  second  annual  report,  having  had  a  year's  experience,  I 
feel  better  prepared  to  judge  of  the  true  condition  of  these  Indians,  their  good  quali- 
ties and  their  failings.  1  can  say  truly  that  I  have  worked  faithfully  for  the  good  of 
these  Indians,  striving  in  every  manner  to  better  their  condition  ;  and  while  I  can  see 
a  marked  improvement,  I  cannot  say  that  I  have  not  been  somewhat  disappointed; 
but  still  when  we  remember  that  they  are  Indians,  and  consider  their  surroundings  in 
this  new  country,  and  the  class  of  Americans  with  whom  they  come  in  contact  in  a 
mining  country  like  this,  we  can  only  be  surprised  that  they  are  as  good  as  they  are. 

In  procuring  the  extension  of  this  reservation  over  a  bculy  of  fine  farming  land,  cov- 
ered with  farms,  and  for  Indians  under  a  high  state,  of  cultivatifm.  a  great  good  was 
accomi)li8hed,  and  I  naturally  feel  some  pride  and  gratification  at  having  succeeded 
in  doing  this  much  for  the  Indians. 

The  hardest  thing  I  have  had  to  contend  with  is  the  sale  of  whisky  by  Americans 
and  Mexicans  to  the  Indians,  and  my  faith  in  being  able  to  prevent  it  is  getting  very 
weak,  bt'cause  of  the  many  ways  of  evading  the  law.  Still  I  shall  make  and  am  now 
making  extraordinary  efforts  to  get  at  and  punish  the  ott'enders,  and  hope  that  the 
new  United  States  district  attorney,  unlike  his  predecessor,  will  faithfully  and  vig- 
orously prosecute  the  guilty  parties.     How  shall  an  agent  look  an  Indian  in  the  face 
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and  urge  him  to  become  civilized  and  Americanized  when  he  says  to  you,  *'Ameri- 
cans  drink  whisky  and  ^et  drunk,  nearly  all  of  them,  and  more  than  Indians  do,  and 
they  sell  our  people  this  whisky  for  which  you  punish  us  for  drinking  f "  I  can 
only  say  to  them  that  such  an  example  is  not  set  them  by  the  agent  or  any  of  the 
employ 6s  at  this  agency. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

Some  time  during  the  month  of  June  last,  the  settlers  on  the  San  Pedro  River, 
4some  75  miles  from  here  east,  up  the  Gila,  became  greatly  alarmed  at  a  threatened 
outbreak  of  the  Apaches  residing  aear,  and  calling  upon  the  sheriff  of  this  county  at 
Florence  for  assistance,  he  called  upon  me  very  urgently  to  send  to  their  assistance 
and  for  their  protection  my  Indian  police.  This  request  I  reluctantly  complied  with, 
knowing  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  and  especially  Indian  nature,  for  whisky. 
However,  on  the  condition  that  they  should  be  kept  from  all  opportunity  of  getting 
intoxicated,  I  consented  that  they  should  go.  In  this  I  erred,  as  the  trip  was  the  be- 
ginning of  the  downfall,  and  finally  the  end  of  the  organization.  Some  time  pre- 
vious to  this  I  had  confidentially  told  the  interpreter,  who  was  also  the  lieutenant  of 
police,  that  I  had  been  informed  that  no  provision  ha<l  yet  been  made  by  the  govern- 
ment for  police  rations  for  the  coming  year,  and  that  in  all  probability,  unless  some 
provision  was  made  other  than  that  which  I  knew,  the  police  force  would  be 
discontinued  at  the  end  of  the  year.  While  on  this  expedition  up  the  Gila,  the  set- 
tlers out  of  mistaken  kindness,  gave  whisky  to  Louis,  the  interpreter,  and  when  he 
became  intoxicated  he  probably  divulged  the  fact  that  no  provision  for  police  rations 
had  been  made,  and  the  whole  force  became  a  drunken  mob,  and  came  home  dis- 

f raced  and  their  usefulness  gone.    And  thus  ended  probably  the  best  organization  of 
ndian  police  in  the  United  states.     The  Indians  quickly  realizing  that  I  had  now  no 
-means  of  arresting  the  disorderly,  immediately  dropped  into  their  old  habitual  ways, 
at  the  bottom  of  which  is  intemperance. 

It  is  my  intention  to  immediately  make  an  effort  to  organize  a  new  police  force,  and, 
if  suitable  men  can  he  obtained.  I  hope  to  succeed,  though  the  public  sentiment  among 
the  Indians  is  not  favorable  to  an  organization  of  this  Kind.  This  arises  from  a  nat- 
tural  repugnance  to  any  restraint,  which  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  is  or  is  not 
peculiar  to  these  Indians,  and  they,  heretofore,  not  having  been  compelled  to  observe 
laws  or  receive  punishment  for  violation  of  them,  makes  it  very  difficult  to  secure  men 
suitable  for  policemen  who  will  consent  to  act  in  that  capacity. 

CIVILIZATION. 

There  has  been  a  perceptible  improvement  among  these  Indians  during  the  past 
jear  in  the  matter  of  dress,  and  also  in  the  treatment  of  th  women,  as  I  have  never 
missed  an  opportunity  to  impress  upon  them  the  importance,  as  among  the  first  steps 
in  civilization,  to  cover  their  nakedness,  even  if  with  only  the  cheapest  material.  I 
liave  also  told  them  that  they  should  treat  their  women  with  more  respect  if  they 
wished  to  raise  children  who  would  become  good  men  and  women ;  that  in  the  history 
of  the  world  no  people  who  did  not  so  treat  their  women  ever  amounted  to  a  great 
people.  And  by  continually,  and  upon  all  occasions,  impressing  these  things  upon 
them,  I  believe  that  at  last  some  effect  has  been  produced.  I  have  also  talked  to 
them  and  endeavord  to  induce  them  to  cut  their  hair  like  Americans,  and  I  am  havsy 
to  say  that  in  a  few  instances  I  have  succeeded :  notably,  Antonio,  chief  of  all  TOe 
Pimas,  Louis,  the  interpreter,  and  a  few  others.  In  the  matter  of  painting,  to  which 
these  Indians  are  much  addicted.  I  have  also  talked  and  labored  unceasingly  to  induce 
them  to  abandon  this  foolish  and  disgusting  practice.  It  is  a  gratification  to  me  to 
be  able  to  say  that,  although  I  have  not  been  entirely  successml,  there  is  a  marked 
ohan^e  among  the  more  intelligent  Indians,  many  having  entirely  abandoned  the 
practice. 

In  this  connection  I  might  say  that  although  these  Indians  have  these  faults  and 
failings,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  they  are  savages  in  any  sense,  they  being  already 
in  great  measure  civilized,  in  that  they  are  kind,  generally  truthful,  industrious,  and 
eel  f  supporting. 

One  great  obstacle  to  the  complete  civilization  of  this  people  is  the  character  of 
their  dwellings,  which  seem  to  be  a  complete  bar  to  further  advancement;  and  haw 
to  surmount  this  difficulty  is  the  question.  The  dwellings  are  simply  constructed  of 
3,  few  poles  bent  over  and  covered  with  straw  and  dirt,  and  one  looks  a  short  distance 
off'  like  a  mound  of  earth  with  a  hole  in  one  side,  the  Indian  crawling  in  on  all  fours. 
The  huts  being  too  low  for  them  to  stand  erect,  and  void,  of  either  chimney  or  venti- 
lation, the  inmates  are  obliged  to  keep  close  to  the  ground  to  avoiil  the  smoke,  which 
is  thick  enough  to  stifle  a  white  man.  Thus  it  is  in  winter.  During  the  warm  weather 
the  huts  are  abandoned  for  their  summer  residences,  which  are  usually  in  their  fields, 
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and  consist  of  forked  sticks  covered  with  poles  and  brush  to  protect  them  firom  the 
snn.  Their  winter  dwellings  are  easily  heated,  very  little  wood  being  required.  The 
Indians  are  very  sensitive  to  cold,  and  a  much  larger  quantity  of  inel  woald  be  re- 
quired to  heat  even  a  small  adobe  house  with  a  fire-place  and  chinme^,  so  that  it 
would  necessitate  the  use  of  a  wagon  to  haul  that  which  is  now  earned  npon  the 
backs  of  the  women.  I  have  observed  that  those  who  either  possess  or  have  the  use 
of  wagons  occupy  adobe  houses,  which  are  quite  comfortable.  The  niunber  is  very 
few,  however ;  but  might  be  increased  by  supplying  wagons  and  harness,  say  one  to 
each  small  village  and  two  or  three  to  the  larger  villages.  Some  wagons  have  already 
been  allowed  and  more  have  been  asked  for. 

In  this  connection  I  might  mention  the  aversion  of  these  Indians  to  restraint,  which 
was  referred  to  in  my  remarks  on  Indian  police,  as  a  difficulty  in  the  way  of  secur- 
ing good  policemen,  and  it  also  makes  it  very  hard  to  enforce  law  and  order  among 
them.  This  peculiarity  extends  even  to  their  families.  A  child  is  never  punished  or 
corrected,  and  so  grows  up  as  free  from  any  idea  of  obedience  as  it  is  possible  to 
conceive.  I  have  talked  with  them  a  great  deal  of  the  importance  of  exercising 
more  discipline  in  their  families,  and  by  this  means  have  learned  that  they  formerly, 
perhaps  a  generation  or  so  ago,  although  they  were  not  in. the  habit  of  punishing 
their  children,  it  was  their  custom  to  talk  to  and  lecture  them  a  great  deal  at  home^ 
teaching  them  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  I  have  urged  npon  them  the 
necessity  and  propriety  of  their  reviving  this  excellent  practice. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Cook  is  employed  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Home  Missions  as  mis- 
sionary to  these  Indians  and  is  conscientiously  doing  all  that  he  can  to  instruct  and 
convert  the  people  of  which  he  has  charge.  He  expects  mainly  by  means  of  contri- 
butions from  churches  and  individuals,  to  erect  a  small  church  building  at  one  of  the 
largest  villages  during  the  present  year.  He  conducts  services  each  Sabbath  at  the 
agency,  speaking  in  both  the  English  and  Pima  languages,  in  addition  to  his  regular 
labor  at  the  different  villages. 

EDUCATION. 

A  boarding-school  with  seventy-live  scholars  enrolled,  and  an  average  attendance 
of  sixty-seven,  has  been  in  successful  operation  at  this  agency  the  past  year.  This 
being  the  first  regular  boarding-school  that  was  ever  attempted  here  it  was  considered 
by  many  as  experimental,  and  its  success  looked  upon  as  extremely  doubtful.  But, 
thus  far,  I  am  happy  to  say  it  is  a  success  as  regards  the  progress  made  by  the  children 
in  learning.  The  doubts  which  existed  in  the  minds  of  some  as  to  the  propriety  of  an 
Indian  school  composed  of  both  sexes,  in  the  same  building,  have  been  measurably 
dispelled  by  the  trial,  and  the  result  is  better  than  was  anticipated.  The  boys,  npon 
arrival  at  the  agency,  were  subjected  to  a  shearing  process,  their  hair  being  closely 
cut  by  the  agent,  and  hats  given  them  in  place  of  the  mop  of  hair  which  answered 
the  purpose  before.  To  tliisox)eration  many  demurred,  but  the  rule  was  insisted  upon^ 
all  finally  submitting  with  the  exception  of  one,  who,  greatly  to  my  regret,  could  not 
be  prevailed  upon  except  by  force,  and  although  he  was  one  of  our  brightest  and  most 
moral  boys,  I  could  not  vary  the  rule,  and  he  returned  home.  These  children  are  re- 
mUrkably  studious,  and  could  be  seen  with  their  books  poring  over  their  lessons  dur- 
ing recess,  early  in  tlie  morning,  and  even  at  night,  in  preference  to  joining  in  the 
play.  Another  favorable  feature  of  the  Indian  children,  and  one  remarked  by  every- 
body, was  the  almost  en»ire  absence  of  disagi cements  and  quarrels  usual  to  all  schools. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  these  excellent  traits,  brought  to  light  during  this  trial,  I  am 
afraid  I  shall  have  to  modify  my  views  as  expressed  in  my  last  annual  report,  as  to 
the  propriety  of  establishing  schools  in  the  different  villages.  I  am  led  to  thus 
change  my  views  by  observing  how  qui<'kly,  upon  the  close  of  school  and  return  of  the 
children  to  their  Indian  homes,  they  dro])  back  into  their  old  filthy  ways,  being 
ashamed  of  their  short  hair  and  acquired  civilized  ways.  This  condition  of  thines 
may  change  on  longer  continuance  of  the  boarding-school.  If  so,  it  would  be  the 
most  encouraging  feature  of  the  attempt  to  civilize  these  people. 

AGKICULTUKAL. 

The  present  is  another  prosperous  year,  the  crop  of  wheat  being  large  and  of  excel- 
lent quality  generally.  Considerable  new  land  has  been  cleared  and  fenced,  adding 
to  the  acreage  already  under  cultivation.  The  great  difficulty  with  their  farming  is. 
the  failure  to  sow  their  grain  early  and  thus  secure  growth  before  the  water  fails. 
This  I  am  trying  to  renie<ly:  with  what,  success  I  am  unable  as  y<»t  to  state. 

I  have  succeeded  in  making  arrangements  by  which  to  change,  without  cost,  the 
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seed  wheat ;  procuring  a  variety  from  California,  which  is  said  to  produce  a  larger 
yield  and  for  which  there  is  a  demand  at  an  increase  of  price  over  the  variety  which 
they  have  been  raising.  The  millers  have  been  compelled  heretofore  to  procure  it 
from  that  State  to  mix  with  the  wheat  raised  here,  which  is  too  dry  to  grind  well 
alone.  I  think  that  this  will  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  Indians.  The  wheat  crop  thi» 
year  is  estimated  at  from  30,0(K)  to  35,000  bushels.  It  is  impossible  to  obtain  accurate 
statistics  as  to  the  amount  of  wheat,  raised  as  well  as  other  farm  products,  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  Indians  have  sold  so  much  of  it  off  of  the  reservation  and  to  others  beside 
the  traders  and  regular  dealers.  Cultivating  the  soil  is  the  principal  occupation  of 
this  people  ;  I  might  say  almost  the  sole  occupation.  Even  the  few  who  are  engaged 
in  other  work  still  find  time  to  raise  a  crop  of  wheat,  melons,  and  squash. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  Pimas  has  been  generally  good  for  the  past  year.  This  is  due  to 
abundant  crops  for  the  past  two  years.  Since  travel  has  ceased  on  the  old  overland 
trail,  venereal  diseases  have  apparently  decreased  and  but  few  patients  appear.  Ma- 
larial fevers  have  been  common  since  the  summer  rains  set  in.  But  these  will  cease 
as  soon  as  the  cold  nights  compel  the  Indians  to  leave  their  open  summer  houses  in 
the  fields  among  the  irrigating  ditches  for  the  drier  ones  away  n*om  the  river. 

POPULATION. 

In  the  absence  of  any  other  means  of  enumeration,  I  instructed  the  police  to  make 
an  accurate  count  of  all  the  people  in  each  of  their  villages,  the  object  of  which 
was  mainly  to  make  an  equal  distribution  of  farming  and  other  implements  supplied 
by  the  government  last  year.    The  result  of  this  count  was  as  follows : 

Pimas 3,90a 

Maricopas 331 

Apaches  residing  with  Maricopas 10 

Papagos  residing  on  reservation  (estimated) 250 

Papagos  residing  off'  of  the  reservation  (estimated) 5, 750 

Total 10,24^ 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  their  numbers  are  gradually  decreasing. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

ROSWELL  G.  WHEELER. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


HooPA  Valley  Agency,  California, 

July  31,  1882. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending: 
July  31,  1882. 

In  my  last  I  drew  attention  to  the  desirability  of  furnishing  the  Indians  with  new 
habitations,  their  present  dwellings  being  greatly  dilapidated  and  unhealthy  in  the- 
majority  of  cases.  Since  then  I  have  given  lumber  to  the  most  needy,  who  built  eight 
frame  houses  therewith.  Their  habits  appear  to  change  with  their  habitations,  for^. 
from  the  moment  they  were  comfortably  quartered  in  a  house  similar  to  a  white  man's, 
they  discarded  their  primitive  habits  of  slovenliness  and  filth,  and  the  unhealthy 
custom  of  sleeping  on  the  bare  ground  six  feet  below  the  surface,  with  possibly  a 
blanket  over  and  under  them,  and  adopted  the  bedstead  and  mattress.  This  en- 
courages me  to  assist  them  to  the  utmost  in  providing  them  with  new  dwellings,  as 
the  civilizing  results  thus  seen  in  these  few  instances  are  indications  favorable  to  the 
hope  of  a  thorough  civilization  in  the  near  future,  if  assisted  in  this  way. 

After  a  very  careful  census  I  find  that  there  are  actually  510  Indians,  full  and  mixed 
blood,  living  upon  this  reservation,  all  of  whom  wear  full  citizen's  costume.  Their 
disposition  is  good,  but  occasionally  their  old-time  superstitions  creep  up  and  the  re- 
sult is  disastrous.  An  instance  thereof  occurred  a  few  days  ago.  Ao  Indian  whom, 
it  was  alleged,  was  the  possessor  of  a  certain  poison,  and  who  blew  it  or  wished  it 
across  the  river  to  some  of  his  enemies  at  different  times,  was,  by  the  friends  of  those 
whom  he  was  accused  of  thus  poisoning,  shot  and  killed  in  his  doorway.  The  mur- 
derers immediately  decamped,  their  whereabouts  being  at  present  unknown.  The 
probability  is  that  as  soon  as  they  believe  that  the  excitement  has  cooled  they  will 
return.  As  I  leave  this  agency  in  a  few  days  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  do  anything 
towards  arresting  them,  but  1  have  mentioned  the  subject  to  my  «,v3L'c.Q.^«e»\.^^w^\«^'^ 
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Charles  Porter,  Eighth  Infantry,  who  will  do  all  in  his  power  to  bring  them  to  justice. 
When  that  is  accomplished,  hanging  wonid  be  the  best  method  to  deter  the  othen 
from  doing  likewise  in  like  cases ;  a  mere  term  of  imprisonment  would  be  of  no  avaiL 

The  government  has  under  cultivation,  this  year,  300  acres;  although  it  is  85  ftcrai 
less  than  last  year,  the  yield  will  be  far  in  excess  of  it,  as  the  season  has  been  an  ez-^ 
•eeedingly  favorable  one  for  growth.  More  could  not  have  been  caltivated,  as  it  wm 
found  difficult  to  do  the  work  already  done,  and  still  more  difficult  to  do  that  which 
has  yet  to  be  done,  because  of  the  small  number  of  animals ;  eight  (8)  more  moles 
^re  an  actual  necessity.  As  I  believe  Round  Valley  Agency  has  some  animals  to 
^spare,  I  would  suggest  that  eight  or  ten  be  transferred  to  this  agency. 

The  estimated  yield,  this  year,  is  8,000  bushels  wheat,  1,000  buiuielB  oats,  100  bushels 
beans,  200  bushels  potatoes,  500  head  cabbage,  200  melons, '100  pumpkins,  40  tons  hay, 
and  various  vegetables.  '  • 

Indian  farming  has  increased  satisfactorily ;  there  are  fifty  Indians,  this  year,  cul- 
tivating large  and  small  patches  of  land,  in  all,  100  acres.  '^It  is  impossible'  to  get  at 
the  yield,  but,  from  the  appearance  of  their  gardens,  I  would  judge  that  it  will  be 
large.  Such  prosperity  of  a  few  will  indubitably  draw  more  into  farming  for  then 
•selves  next  year.  The  orchards  have  been  thoroughly  pruned  and  cultivated;  the 
yield  will  be  fair. 

The  saw  and  flour  mills  are  being  moved  back  some  sixty  feet  from  the  riveis,  te 
ensure  their  safety  during  high  water ;  they  have  done  good  service,  but  with  the 
new  penstock  furnished  us  this  year  we  will  have  double  the  power,  thus  enabling 
us  to  saw  and  grind  lumber  and  flour  sufficient  to  meet  all  requirements.  Last  year 
75,000  feet  of  lumber  was  sawed,  of  which  10,000  feet  was  used  in  the  construction  of 
.a  bridge  over  a  wild  mountain  stream ;  the  balance  was  used  in  building,  fencing,  and 
repairing. 

The  Indians  have  had  a  prosperous  hunting  season,  having  netted  something  over 
^,000  from  the  sale  of  deer,  otter,  fox,  and  bear  skins.  The  fishing  prospects  look 
very  unfavorable,  the  salmon  run  being  small.  If  it  does  not  improve  soon  they  will 
fiufier  considerably,  as  fish  comprise  one  third  of  their  subsistence. 

Principally  to  teach  the  school  children  the  art  of  gardening,  I  put  under 
fence  six  acres  of  good  arable  land,  planted  it  in  potatoes,  beans,  cabbages,  melons, 
corn,  chickory,  &,c.,  and  made  them  assist  in  the  cultivation  of  it.  They  are  apt  in 
learning,  but  somewhat  loath  to  work ;  but  with  a  little  judicious  pressure  and  en« 
<jouVagement  they  have  done  very  well.  The  yield  will  be  abundant.  Their  ration 
of  vegetables  therefrom  will  have  the  eifect  of  causing  them  to  try  it  again,  knowing 
full  well  that  unless  they  assist  in  the  raising  they  will  get  no  ration.  It  is  only 
through  an  Indian's  stomach  that  work  to  amount  to  anything  can  be  got  out  of  him. 
Observing  this  law  with  the  school  children  they  do  well ;  but  I  think  this  selfish 
feeling  can  be  eradicated  in  time. 

In  reading,  writing,  and  copying  they  have  made  satisfactory  progress.  Amonff 
the  pupils  are  five  very  smart  ones,  who  -ought  to  be  transferred  to  Carlisle.  A 
thorough  course  of  training  would  turn  them  out  smart  men  and  women.  With  their 
present  surroundings  they  can  never  get  out  of  the  narrowing  influences  which  sup- 
erstition and  old  customs  produce. 

All  the  children  were  successfully  vaccinated  this  year.  In  conclusion,  I  believe 
that  there  has  been  an  appreciable  improvement  in  the  general  health,  morally  and 
■physically,  this  past  year.  Venereal  still  takes  the  first  place,  rheumatism  follows  u 
due  course. 

There  were  eleven  births  and  fifteen  deaths  during  the  vear. 

GORDON  WINSLOW, 
First  Lieutenant  Eighth  U.  S.  Infantry j  Acting  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Mission  Agency, 
San  Bernardino,  CaL,  Aug,  7,  1882. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  rei)ort  of  the  condition  of  the 
•service  at  this  agency. 

The  tribes  under  its  jurisdiction  are  the  following,  viz:  Serrano,  Coahnila,  San 
Louis  Rey,  and  Dieguenos,  numbering  respectively  381,  778,  1120,  and  731,  living 
•chiefly  in  San  Diego  and  San  Bernardino  Counties",  in  Southern  California,  and  ajg- 
^regating  a  population  of  3,010,  under  the  census  enumeration  of  1880.  It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  an  annual  enumeration  of  the  tribes  iw  impracticable,  owing  to  the 
large  extent  of  mountain  and  desert  country  over  which  they  are  scattered  and  the 
labor  and  expense  incident  to  such  an  undertaking. 

The  past  year,  I  am  glad  to  report,  has  been  a  good  year  for  the  Mission  Indians. 
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It  is  true  the  goal  of  ray  ambition  to  see  them  provided  with  land  for  permanent 
homes,  which  has  been  so  persistently  urged  in  former  reports,  has  not  yet  been 
reached.  And  my  faith  in  the  power  and  influence  of  agents'  reports  and  letters  on 
45ubject6  of  this  nature  is  at  this  writing  very  much  shaken  by  results,  or,  rather,  the 
want  of  results.  But  I  have  not  been  alone  in  eiforts  in  this  direction,  nor  yet  in 
want  of  success.  Since  my  last  annual  report  voluntary  and  independent  action  has 
"been  taken  by  a  prominent  State  religious  and  city-trade  association,  as  well  as  by 
prominent  individuals,  in  the  way  of  memorializing  Congress  in  behalf  of  homes  for 
these  people,  but  with  no  better  result.  To  me  it  is  doubtful  whether  Congress  will 
•ever  take  action  in  the  premises,  since  it  has  been  demonstrated  in  its  past  dealings 
with  the  Indian  question  that  distinguished  consideration  is  shown  to  the  Indian 
only  in  proportion  as  he  has  developed  a  disposition  to  be  troublesome  and  worthless. 

The  Mission  Indiahs  are  peaceable  and  industrious.  Instead  therefore  of  wasting 
time  in  eft'orts  at  uncertainties,  if  not  at  impossibilities,  I  have  resolved  to  make  the 
best  of  the  situation  as  it  is.  Developments  during  the  past  year  have  to  my  mind 
very  much  modified  the  necessities  of  the  situation.  I  believe  that,  under  ordinarily 
prosperous  seasons,  these  people  will  make  as  comfortable  livings  for  themselves  by 
daily  labor,  whether  they  all  have  lands  or  not,  as  that  many  white  people  under  the 
same  conditions  aiid  circumstances.  Indian  labor  in  Southern  California,  on  farms, 
in  constructing  irrigating  canals,  in  shearing  and  herding  sheep,  and,  under  the  pros- 
pective absence  of  Chinese  labor,  in  railway  construction  and  repair,  will  always  be 
in  demand  at  remunerative  wages.  Under  the  stimulus  of  immigration  into  Southern 
California  during  the  past  year  labor  has  been  abundant.  These  favorable  condi- 
tions will  continue  and  increase,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  on  account  of  the  severity 
of  the  heat  in  summer,  to  which  the  Indian  is  accustomed  in  this  climate,  his  labor 
will  ever  be  supplanted  by  white  labor. 

In  this  view  of  the  case  therefore,  it  becomes  a  question,  not  so  much  of  necessity, 
as  of  expediency,  whether  this  class  of  Indian  laborers,  by  no  means  small,  who  go 
about  working  for  white  people,  shall  be  provided  with  land  on  which  to  make  homes, 
and  find  subsistence  when  other  sources  may  fail  them.  One  thing  may  be  observed, 
that  this  class  of  the  Mission  Indians  are  not  clamoring  for  land,  and  it  may  well  be 
doubted,  owing  to  their  past  habits  of  labor,  which  as  a  rule  brings  its  reward  in 
silver  dollars  at  the  close  of  the  week,  whether  they  would  be  willing  to  settle  upon 
land  to  cultivate  it  and  await  the  slovv^  and  sometimes  uncertain  results  of  their  labor. 

The  situation  is  diflferent,  of  course,  as  to  those  who  live  in  settlements  and  villages, 
occupying  and  cultivating  lands  embraced  within  private  grants,  and  who  have  so 
lived  for  generations.  /These  are  periodically  threatened  with  ejectment  by  the  ranch 
owners,  which  has  operated  seriously  against  their  progress  in  civilized  industries. 
With  their  settled  habits,  they  are  averse  tq  roving  in  search  of  labor,  and  request 
that  lands  be  given  them  on  which  they  may  permanently  settle.  "  Most  of  this  class 
givQi»proof  by  their  industry  and  their  tact  in  management  that,  under  more  favor- 
able conditions,  they  would  make  successful  farmers  or  stock-men.  Unquestionably, 
provision  should  be  made  for  such  in  the  event  of  their  ejectment  from  the  places  now 
occupied  by  them.  And  if  Congress  *vere  to  anticipate  this  event  by  prompt  action 
in  their  behalf,  it  would  confer  a  great  blessing  upon  a  deserving  class  of  Indians, 
who,  for  many  years,  have  been  struggling  "between  hope  and  fear,"  believing  that 
this  great  government  would  yet  deal  justly  by  them.  So  much  in  general,  as  to  the 
situation  of  these  people.  Now  as  to  the  specific  subjects  upon  which  information  is 
required  in  detail. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

A  very  small  proportion  of  the  lands  reserved  for  Indian  purposes,  although  aggre- 
gating over  a  hundred  thousand  acres,  are  adapted  to  agricultural  purposes.  Very 
little  is  so  adapted  without  irrigation,  and  in  a  desert  country  like  this,  water,  not 
previously  appropriated  by  whites,  exists  only  in  a  scanty  supply.  Notwithstanding, 
my  Indians  have  made  the  best  of  their  opportunities  in  planting  and  cultivating  the 
soil  during  the  year.  Owing  to  the  distribution  of  30  plows,  30  setts  of  plow-harness, 
and  60  plantation  hoes,  they  have  been  able  to  cultivate  a  larger  average  than  in  any 
past  year.  Five  wagons,  furnished  to  as  many  villages  in  the  early  part  of  the  year, 
has  also  enabled  them  to  accomplish  more  labor  in  their  fields. 

In  the  month  of  June  last  I  visited  a  village  of  the  San  Louis  Rey  Indians,  who  had 
hitherto  been  wandering  about,  landless  and  homeless,  but  who  a  year  ago  settled  in 
the  foot-hills  near  Temecula  ranch,  from  which  they  were  once  ejected.  No  running: 
water  is  found  where  they  live,  but  at  great  labor  they  had  dug  wells  and  developed 
water  for  domestic  purposes.  They  had  just  harvested  their  first  crops,  consisting  of 
wheat  and  barley,  which  was  grown  upon  winter  rains.  One  Indian  told  me  he  would 
have  about  500  sacks  of  barley.  I  estimatMl  that  they  would  have  about  two  car- 
loads of  grain  to  sell  over  and  above  what  they  would  require  for  their  own  use.  The 
land  they  had  settled  upon  I  found  to  be  surveyed  government  land,  and  I  found  also 
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that  their  success  in  growing  grain  upon  it  had  already  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
uhiquitous  *4and  grabber."  No  time  must  be  lost  in  securing  this  land  for  these  In- 
dians. The  Indians  feared  they  might  be  driven  off,  and  I  promised  them  I  would 
not  sleep  after  returning  to  the  agency  till  I  had  written  to  Washington  and  asked 
that  this  land  be  given  to  them,  I  kept  my  promise,-  and,  with  commendable  prompt- 
ness, I  received  an  executive  order  setting  apart  that  land  for  their  use.  To  me,  a& 
well  as  to  these  Indians,  it  was  the  most  gratifying  incident  of  the  year. 

EDUCATION. 

At  the  date  of  my  last  report  two  day-schools  had  been  in  operation  nearly  a  year. 
Since  then  three  others  have  been  established,  making  live  day-schools  at  this  agency. 
Under  the  auspices  of  a  society  of  ladies  a  day-school  also  was  established  at  San  Diego, 
to  which  assistance  was  given  five  months,  as  salary  for  a  teacher.  To  meet  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case,  as  well  as  the  urgent  demands  that  are  made  for  schools,  it  would 
require  the  establishment  of  as  many  more  schools  as  we  now  have.  Every  village 
or  settlement  of  Indians  is  clamoring  for  a  school.  Not  the  slightest  opposition  has 
yet  developed  itself  in  any  quarter  against  education.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  con- 
tinually met  with  this  argument — very  logical  too :  "Why  don't  you  give  us  a  school? 
We  have  as  many  children  to  send  as  they  have  at  other  places,  and  we  don't  see  why 
we  can't  have  a  school  just  as  well." 

For  one  of  the  schools  authorized  a  year  ago  I  had  furnished  the  lumber,  but  the 
Indians  for  whom  it  was  iutetided  failed  to  complete  their  contract  of  putting  up  the 
adobe  walls,  the  school  in  the  mean  time  having  been  kept  in  an  Indian's  house.  Since 
then  different  villages  have  applied  through  tiheir  head  men  for  the  lumber,  saying 
"Give  it  to  us;  we  will  put  up  the  walls."  In  response  to  the  request  of  the  Indians 
near  Temecula,  who  but  recently  have  been  given  their  land  by  executive  order,  I 
have  consented  to  give  it  to  them.  They  are  now  making  adobes,  and  by  the  end  of 
this  month  will  have  the  building  readv  for  occupancy. 

Meanwhile  I  have  heard  that  a  settlement  of  Indians  of  the  same  tribe,  living  at 
what  is  known  as  LejoUa,  in  San  Diego  County,  not  knowing  that  the  lumber  had 
already  been  accorded  to  the  Temecula  Indians,  are  busy  making  adobes,  believing 
they  will  be  given  the  school  if  they  construct  the  walls  for  a  building.  One  Indian 
alone  among  them  has  thirteen  children  to  send  to  school.  Of  course  no  authority 
exists  for  the  establishment  of  another  school.  But,  in  view  of  their  great  anxiety  for 
a  school,  I  shall  make  their  case  a  subject  of  special  communication. 

While  the  schools  now  in  operation  are  doing  beyond  what  had  been  anticipated, 
yet  I  find  that  day-schools  will  not  accomplish  the  work  of  education  required  by  the 
mission  Indians.  They  are  too  much  scattered.  Too  many  are  not  within  reach  of 
schools,  while  for  the  children  jf  that  class  of  Indians  who  go  about  laboring  no 
opportunity  for  education  is  possible.  Regular  attendance  throughout  the  year  by 
pupils  is  too  much  dependent  upon  the  su))ply  of  subsistence  laid  up  by  parents. 
When  that  is  exhausted  they  go  and  labor  for  more,  and  take  the  family  along.  The 
opportunities  for  teaching  them  English  successfully,  as  well  as  habits  of  cleanliness, 
are  weakened  likewise  by  the  influences  of  Indian  village  life.  They  should  be  re- 
moved from  these  influences,  and  the  constant  temptation  to  speak  Indian.  Nothing 
short  of  the  establishment  of  two  large  boarding-schools,  located,  one  among  the  settle- 
ments south  of  the  mountains,  the  other  north  and  away  from  the  influences  of  village 
ercanip  life,  will  meet  the  demands  of  the  situation. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

No  exclusively  missionary  work  is  carried  on  among  these  people.  And  it  is  ques- 
tionable whether  such  exclusive  attention  to  this  work  would  be  justified  by  results^ 
at  least  among  the  grown-up  population,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  communicating 
with  them,  and  because  of  their  fixed  hfibits  of  thought  and  life.  Perhaps  the  mosc 
efiectual  work  that  can  be  done  in  this  line  is  being  accomplished  through  the  influ- 
ence and  teaching  of  the  school  employ<^s  among  the  rising  population,  the  only  hope 
of  the  race.  Several  of  the  teachers  are  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  missionary 
spirit,  and  all  aim  to  do  good,  outside  of  the  ordinary  routine  of  official  service. 

I  propose  to  appeal  to  the  charitable  impulses  of  the  denomination  (Lutheran)  to 
which  this  agency  stands  assigned,  the  coming  winter,  in  behalf  of  the  pupils  of  our 
day-schools,  many  of  whom,  during  the  severe  weather  of  last  winter,  suffered  for 
want  of  sufficient  clothing,  while  not  a  few  large  boys  for  this  reason  quitted  the 
school  long  enough  to  earn  means  to  clothe  themselves.  This  state  of  things  must 
not  occur  again,  if  it  is  in  my  power  to  prevent  it.  The  denomination  that  would  have 
the  glory  of  being  accorded  *•  a  hand  "in  the  Christian  civilization  of  the  Indian 
must  exjject  to  come  to  the  front  and  do  something  that  will  touch  his  native  selfish- 
ness ami  show  him  the  better  way. 
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CIVILIZATION. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  upon  tUe  subject  of  civilization,  as  tlie  Mission  In- 
dians are  generally  known  to  be  in  the  advance  line.  All  wear  the  garb  of  the  civil- 
ian. The  old  superstitious  customs  of  the  race  have  about  all  disappeared.  Now  and 
then  perhaps  a  lodge  is  burned  when  its  occupant  has  died,  but  the  cases  are  so 
rare  as  to  pass  unnoticed.  The  medicine-man  has  likewise  disappeared  as  an  "insti- 
tution." The  social  condition  of  women  among  them  has  come  to  be  regarded  by  them 
much  the  same  as  that  of  women  among  the  whites  are  regarded.  The  ties  which 
bind  husband  and  wife  and  parents  and  children  are  held  as  being  sacred.  Woe  be 
to  the  bad  Indian  who  invades  the  sacred  precinct  of  the  former!  Chiefdom  and 
tribal  laws  have  about  lost  their  authority  and  force  among  them.  The  punishment 
by  whipping  on  the  bare  body  is  very  seldom  resorted  to,  except  in  aggravated  cases. 
As  a  rule,  fines,  in  some  instances  heavy,  are  imposed  on  the  culprit,  and  promptly 
paid,  either  by  him  or  by  his  friends,  the  sum  paid  going  to  the  injured  party. 

SANITARY  CONDITION. 

The  health  of  the  tribes  has  been  unusually  good  the  present  year.  Through  the 
vigilance  of  the  agency  physician,  the  different  forms  of  venereal  disease  have  been, 
so  to  speak,  "rooted  out."  And  as  they  are  better  fed  and  better  clothed  they  are 
better  provided  against  those  ailments  which  come  of  irregular  diet  and  exposure 
without  proper  protection. 

The  need  of  hospital  accommodations,  so  frequently  referred  to  in  reports  and  spe- 
cial (communications,  is  still  felt.  It  is  a  common  occurrence  that  when  medicines  are 
prescribed  for  the  sick  in  their  lodges  they  do  not  take  it  as  prescribed,  and  very  of- 
ten not  at  all,  because  it  tastes  badly  or  makes  them  feel  sick,  or  because  the  first  dose 
did  not  make  them  well.  The  consequences  are  often  fatal.  Under  the  better  care 
that  might  be  bestowed  upon  the  sick  in  a  hospital,  and  by  the  proper  administering 
of  medicine  as  well  as  of  suitable  food,  much  more  might  be  done  for  them. 

LIQUOR  TRAFFIC, 

Referring  to  the  liquor  traffic,  which  a  few  years  ago  was  the  bane  and  curse  of 
these  Indians,  resulting  in  widespread  demoralization,  with  its  accompaniments  of 
poverty  and  crime,  I  take  pleasure  in  reporting  a  radical  reformation.  During  the 
year  over  thirty  persons  have  been  arrested,  which  might  indicate  that  the  business  is 
yet -brisk;  but  it  indicates  rather  the  vigilance  exercised  in  the  detection  of  the 
criminals,  for  it  is  rarely  that  a  man  furnishes  a  bottle  of  liquor  to  an  Indian  that  he 
is  not,  to  his  utter  astonishment,  called  to  answer  for  it  soon  after  before  the  United 
States  commissioner. 

About  fifteen  have  been  punished  by  fines  and  imprisonments,  varying  from  eleven 
months  and  $100  dollars  to  ten  days  and  l|l,  not  according  as  the  degrees  of  guilt  of 
each  have  varied  from  that  of  the  other,  but  rather  as  each  met  the  varying  moods 
of  a  court  that  seems  to  be  annoyed  by  what  it  considers  "a  trivial  offense."  A  total 
suppression  of  this  traffic  might  have  been  attained  more  than  a  year  ago  had  the  law 
in  relation  thereto  only  been  executed.  This  course  would  have  been  more  economical 
to  the  government,  and  an  act  of  mercy  and  blessing  to  all  concerned. 

Fifteen  persons  are  at  present  awaiting  trial  under  indictments  by  the  United  States 
grand  jury,  many  of  them  arrested  as  far  back  as  December  last.  One  man,  not  of  this 
number,  ** skipped  his  bond"  recently,  and  his  sureties  were  required  to  pay  $300  for 
their  credulity.  This  resulted  in  the  remanding  of  two  others  to  prison  by  their  sureties, 
lest  that  might  be  the  price  of  their  credulity.  It  will  have  a  good  effect  when  once 
these  men  find  there  is  no  backing  between  their  arrest  and  the  prison  door. 

On  the  whole,  I  congratulate  myself  that,  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  encountered  in 
the  effort  to  suppress  this  traffic,  not  the  least  of  which  came  of  the  failure  oi  the  courts 
to  execute  the  law,  Indian  whisky  is  very  scarce,  and  the  traffickers  in  it  about  "driven 
to  the  wall."  The  Indians  are  correspondingly  prosperous,  because  of  the  better  uses 
to  which  their  earnings  are  applied.  And  it  is  confidently  believed  that,  by  continued 
vigilance  in  keeping  this  traffic  suppressed,  the  insatiate  taste  for  strong  drink  will 
be  subdued  and  habits  of  sobriety  formed  that  will  prove  lasting.  The  outlook  to 
me  is  every  way  encouraging  as  to  the  future  of  the  Mission  Indians. 
Verj'  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

,S.  S.  LAWSON, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMMi88ioi«^ER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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Round  Valley  Indian  Agency,  Mendocino  County,  Cal., 

August  30,  1882. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  sabmit  my  fifth  annual  report  for  this  agency* 

RESERVATION. 

No  changes  have  taken  place  in  boundaries  or  possession  since  my  last  report,  but 
the  settlei's  still  hold  all  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  lands  our  Indians  are  supposed  to 
occupy. 

|The  population 

has  somewhat  increased  since  the  last  annual  report,  as  645  Indians  drew  goods  and 
supplies  the  past  quarter,  viz,  152  Con  cows,  188  Little  Lakes,  30  Redwoods,  219  Ukies 
and  Wylackies,  31  Potter  Valleys,  and  25  Pit  Rivers. 

There  have  been  22  deaths  and  13  births  during  the  year.  I  cannot  report  the  num- 
ber of  deaths  and  births  among  the  6,456  reported  last  year  as  falling  under  the  super- 
vision of  this  agency ;  but  the  death  rate  is  much  greater  among  them,  as  they  have 
BO  medical  care. 

AGRICULTURE. 

All  our  Indian  families  have  gardens,  and  are  gradually  increasing  the  quantity  pf 
subsistence  raised.  As  stated  in  former  reports,  although  we  have  nominally  over 
100,000  acres  of  land,  yet  we  cannot  control  but  about  2,500,  which  lies  in  this  valley. 
Nearly  all  the  grain  produced  is  raised  by  the  body  of  our  Indians  in  community  of 
interest,  and  hence  has  been  considered  as  raised  by  the  government,  although  the  In- 
dians do  all  the  work. 

PRODUCTIONS. 

As  our  crops  are  not  threshed  I  can  only  estimate  the  amount  raised,  viz :  Wheats 
5,000  bushels ;  oats,  3,000 ;  barley,  1,200 ;  and  about  1,800  bushels  of  com,  and  550 
tons  of  hay.  The  hop  yield  last  year  was  18,592  poi^nds,  which,  owing  to  advance 
in  price,  netted  us  $3,200.  This  year  the  prospect  is  good  for  an  increase  both  in 
quantity  and  price. 

The  Indians  have  raised  for  themselves  about  500  bushels  of  wheat,  300  bushels  of 
•ats,  200  bushels  of  barley.  They  tave  also  raised  about  600  bushels  of  corn,  1,500 
bushels  of  potatoes,  3,000  pumpkins,  12,000  melons,  and  cut  100  tons  of  hay. 

STOCK. 

■ 

The  increase  in  cattle  the  last  year  has  been  only  one-third  that  of  the  preceding^ 
year,  from  various  natural  causes,  combined  with  the  fact  that  the  stock  of  the  set- 
tlers ate  up  the  grass  to  such  an  extent  that  the  strength  of  the  herd  was  greatly 
diminished. 

The  increase  in  mule  colts  (11)  gives  promise  of  good  teams  for  the  Indians  in  the- 
Bear  future.  Mules  are  much  better  for  Indians  than  horses,  as  they  will  endure 
more  on  less  feed. 

During  the  year  some  of  our  unserviceable  animals,  reported  last  year,  were,  by 
•rder  of  the  department,  condemned  and  sold,  or  otherwise  disposed  of  as  directed.. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Nineteen  Indian  houses  have  been  built,  and  the  loggers'  house  rebuilt  at  the  saw- 
mill. A  new  building  for  the  saw-mill  has  also  been  put  up,  the  work  being  done  under 
the  superintendence  of  the  carpenter  and  miller.  Four  hundred  and  seventy-six  rods 
ef  board  fence  have  been  built  and  80  rods*  of  rail  fence,  and  3,620  rods  of  rail  fence 
have  been  rebuilt ;  40  rods  of  ditch  have  been  duif,  and  160  rods  of  ditch  cleaned  out. 
Twenty  acres  of  land  have  been  grubbed  and  cleared  off;  50  apple  and  peach  trees 
have  been  set  out ;  6,500  hop-poles  cut,  and  896  loads  of  manure  hauled  into  the 
fields,  and  several  hundred  loads  of  gravel  hauled  to  corrals  and  barns. 

MILLS. 

The'grist-mill  has  ground  284,504  pounds  of  wheat,  and  3,156  pounds  of  com  for 
Ahe  agency,  and  10,211  pounds  of  grain  for  the  Indians;  460,000  pounds  of  wheat  and 
com,  and  23,563  pounds  of  barley  for  citizens-.    The  saw-mill  was  rebuilt  and  cut 
281,000  feet  of  lumber. 
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INDIAN  INDUSTRY. 


Although  we  cannot  parcel  out  our  lands  to  the  Indians  for  reasons  heretofore 
stated,  yet,  as  required,  all  work  is  done  by  Indians  that  they  can  do ;  and  they  ar» 
eiowly  increasing  in  their  ability  and  desire  for  that  which  is  only  the  result  of  in- 
dustry. 

APPRENTICES. 

The  first  half  of  the  year  I  had  apprentices  in  the  shops,  mills,  ofiSice,  and  with  the 
kerdsman,  but  could  not  pay  them  since  December  31,  yet  most  of  them  have  con* 
tinned  to  work. 

FINANCIAL,  ETC. 

I  was  informed,  in  June,  1881,  that  for  the  ensuing  year  the  department  could  only' 
pay  a  physician,  clerk,  and  the  teachers,  and  that  ii  I  had  any  other  employes  I  must 
provide  the  means  to  pay  them  for  their  services.  I  have  therefore  raised  from  the 
reservation,  as  miscellaneous  funds,  class  II,  over  $6,000  for  pay  of  employ^,  both 
white  and  Indian,  and  other  authorized  expenditures. 

K  government  would  ^ive  us  possession  of  the  land  nominally  ours,  we  could  make 
this  agency  self-supporting  in  a  few  years.    But  the  Indians  are  getting  tired  of 
waiting,  while  they  see  the  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  of  the  settlers  occupyjng  the 
very  lands  long  ago  promised  to  them,  and  the  settlers  tell  t,he  Indians  that  they  in- 
tend to  keep  these  lands. 

EDUCATION. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  1881,  the  matron  moved  into  the  boarding-school  buildings- 
with  13  children,  3  boys  and  10  girls.  We  had  been  told  that  "the  Indians  would  not 
let  their  children  come  to  the  school,"  and  that  they"  would  burn  the  buildings  if  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  children  from  attending."  The  number  of  scholars  gradually  in- 
creased, until  on  the  Ist  of  Octol5er  there  were  37,  and  at  present  writing  there  are 
46.  Two  girls  have  died  during  the-f^ear.  Seven  boys  have  left  the  school,  thinking 
themselves  too  old  to  learn,  and  2  girls  have  been  sent  home  because  of  disease  f 
making  the  attendance,  during  the  year,  57,  besides  one  day  scholar.  The  school  i» 
growing  in  favor  among  the  Indians. 

A  fine  garden  was  planted  by  the  school,  and  will  produce  something  for  their  sub- 
sistence, but  not  as  much  as  was  expected  on  account  of  very  dry  weather.  The 
boys  have  cut  nearly  all  the  wood  that  has  been  burned  at  the  school,  and  done  all 
liie  outside  work  incident  to  the  situation  and  circumstances,  "^he  girls  have  done 
"Qie  washing,  ironing,  mending,  making,  &c.,  of  clothes  for  themselves  and  the  boys^ 
as  well  as  the  cooking,  baking,  &c.,  necessary  for  the  support  of  the  school.  Con- 
siderable has  been  done  by  the  boys  in  carpentering  and  shoe  mending.  The  progress 
ki  music  has  been  such  with  both  boys  and  girls  that  it  is  a  pleasant  recreation. 

The  greatest  hinderance  I  meet  with  in  establishing  and  conducting  the  school  is 
from  parties  who,  while  professed  friends  of  the  school,  work  against  its  interests  in 
Tarious  ways,  either  designedly,  or  by  reason  of  their  failing  to  apprehend  the  true 
idea  of  education  for  the  Indian. 

THE   SANITARY 

condition  of  our  Indians  is  gradually  improving.  The  past  year  measles  and  influ- 
enza attacked  our  people,  and,  combined  with  other  diseases,  proved  fatal  in  some 
eases.  Our  Indians  are  mostly  comfortably  housed.  Some  of  the  old  ones  still  pre- 
fer to  live  on  the  ground  in  campoodias  or  wickiups. 

The  Indian  ** medicine  men"  have  less  influence  now  than  ever  before,  and  their 
power  is  fast  waning  away. 

MISSIONARY  LABORS. 

Rev.  Mr.  Fisher  was  removed  in  September  of  last  year,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Simmons 
took  his  place.  Each  maintained  regular  services  and  Sabbath-schools  for  the  In- 
dians. To  be  a  successful  worker  among  Indians  requires  a  man  either  so  well  edu- 
cated that  he  knows  how  to  use  simple  language  and  avoid  the  use  of  such  words  as 
cannot  be  understood  by  the  Indians,  or  a  man  with  so  little  education  that  he  cannot 
kelp  being  simple  in  his  language,  and  in  either  case  a  devotion  to  the  work  which 
will  prompt  such  self-denial  as  will  make  him  willing  to  forego  the  pleasures  of  society 
and  wordly  or  ecclesiastical  promotion  to  save  the  souls  of  those  for  whom  Christ  diedL 
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CIVILIZATION. 

The  greatest  hinderance  to  the  complete  civilization  of  these  Indians,  next  to  their 
failure  in  obtaining  their  lands^  is  their  fondness  for  whisky  and  gambling.  The  last 
«eem8  inborn,  as  they  practice  it  as  soon  as  they  can  walk  and  talk.  Their  thirst  for 
^*  fire-water"  is  so  great  as  to  be  almost  irresistible  under  temptation,  and  leads  them 
to  squander  their  means  "  for  that  which  is  not  bread,  and  their  money  for  that  which 
satisfieth  not." 

During  the  year  I  have  had  several  parties  arrested  for  furnishing  liquor  to  the  In- 
•dians,  having,  as  it  appeared,  good  evidence  against  them ;  but  in  every  case  they 
could  outswear  me,  and  so  were  released.  The  punishment  inflicted  on  the  person 
when  convicted  by  aur  district  court,  as  well  as  others,  makes  such  prosecutions 
merely  farcical,  and  brings  contempt  on  the  agent  who  tries  to  do  his  sworn  duty. 

Hoping  the  time  will  soon  come  when  these  hinderances  will  be  done  away,  I  havo 
the  honor  to  remain. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

H.  B.  SHELDON, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


TuLE  River  Agency,  California, 

August  15,  1882. 

Sir  :  In  accordance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  my  seventh 
annual  report  of  this  agency.  This  reservation  is  located  in  the  southeastern  portion  of 
Tulare  County,  California,  and  contains  over  forty-eight  thousand  acres  of  land.  There 
are  about  250  acres  of  medium  quality  farming  land  which  can  be  utilized,  about  one- 
half  of  which  can  be  irrigated.  The  eastern  portion  of  the  reservation  abounds  in 
good  sawing  timber^  but  so  locked  in  with  mountains  that  it  is  not  available  to  the 
agency  for  lumbering  purposes.  About  one-half  of  the  entire  tract  affords  good  pas- 
turage for  stock,  while  the  other  half  is  too  rocky  and  rough  for  any  purpose  what- 
ever. Perhaps  one-half  of  the  pasture  land  is  covered  with  brush,  and  the  other  with 
scattering  oak  timber.  The  oak  is  valuable  only  for  fuel  and  the  production  of  acorns. 
Both  cattle  and  horses  will  subsist  well  the  entire  year  without  any  feeding.  Wild 
animals  are  abundant  in  the  rougher  portions,  and  quite  destructive  to  young  stock. 
The  lions  have  killed  this  season  already  25  per  cent,  of  the  young  colts. 

The  Indians  who  are  now  permanently  settled  on  the  reservation  number  159.  These 
are  so  located  that  each  family  controls  about  160  acres  of  land.  They  all  live  in  board 
houses,  and  quite  a  number  have  cooking  stoves,  and  enough  furniture  to  render  them 
comfortable. 

agriculture. 

The  returns  in  this  department  have  not  been  satisfactory.  Owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  rainfall  came  Very  late  and  was  exceedingly  light  during  the  winter,  less  ground 
was  seeded  than  for  two  or  three  years  preceding.  Notwithstanding  every  eflbrt  was 
put  forth  to  irrigate,  the  yield  of  hay  and  grain  has  been  very  light.  The  Indians 
have  produced  on  their  small  farms  about  250  bushels  wheat,  200  bushels  corn,  25 
bushels  barley,  50  bushels  potatoes,  20  bushels  onions,  20  bushels  beans,  20  tons  hay, 
10  tons  melons,  and  10  tons  pumpkins. 

The  agency  farm,  consisting  of  about  30  acres,  is  cultivated  for  the  exclusive  pur- 
pose of  producing  forage  for  the  government  teams.  The  surface  of  this  tract  is  so 
very  uneven  that  it  could  not  be  irrigated  to  advantage,  and  hence,  w^as  this  year 
almost  an  entire  failure;  5  tons  of  hay  was  all  that  it  produced.  This  is  the  poorest 
yield  during  the  past  five  years,  and  only  one-sixth  as  much  as  was  cut  off  of  the  same 
ground  two  years  ago. 

EDUCATION. 

As  no  funds  were  appropriated  for  educational  purposes  there  has  been  no  school  dur- 
ing the  past  year.  Quite  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  formerly  in  the  boarding-school, 
have  been  married  this  year,  and  now  think  (although  mere  children)  they  are  too 
old  to  attend  school.  This,  and  the  mortality  among  the  children  of  this  agency,  has, 
within  the  last  two  years,  so  decreased  the  number  of  school  children  that  I  think  it 
would  not  be  advisable  to  make  an  effort  to  revive  the  boarding-school.  There  are, 
however,  about  17  small  children  old  enough  to  attend  a  day-school  who  ought  to 
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have  that  privilege.  If  the  Department  would  furnish  an  organ  I  am  satisfied  this 
could  be  made  a  success;  besides  it  would  add  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  Sun- 
day school  and  regular  Sabbath  services.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  this  question^ 
and  will  make  a  special  request  in  another  communication. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  missionary  work  in  behalf  of  these  Indians  at  the  agency  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
has  been  almost  exclusively  done  by  agents  and  employes  ;  outside  of  the  agency  and 
Among  the  Mexicans  for  a  greater  perio<I,  they  have  been  drilled  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic failh.  They  all  profess  this  form  of  Christianity,  and  though  many  of  them  are 
drunken  and  dissolute,  are  highly  incensed  if  they  are  not  recognized  as  good  Christ- 
ians. Some  of  them  are  unquestionably  improving,  but  a  large  majority  are  so  ad- 
dicted to  drink  that  missionary  work  meets  with  poor  encouragement  and  very  meager 
results. 

INDIAN  INDUSTRY. 

The  most  of  these  Indians  have,  during  the  past  year,  worked  with  commendable 
zeal  and  energy.  Owing  to  the  excessive  drought  their  wheat  and^barley  yielded  less 
than  formerly.     Their  gardens  and  corn  indicate  careful  attention  and  cultivation. 

Some  of  them  are  thoughtful  and  make  calculations  for  the  future  equal  to  many 
whites.  The  women  cut  and  make  their  own  clothing ;  quilt  as  well  as  their  white 
neighbors.     The  only  thing  that  is  discouraging  is  their  appetite  for  strong  drink. 

SANITARY. 

There  has  been  during  the  past  twelve  months  no  very  severe  type  of  sickness.  Six 
Indians  have  died,  and  two  have  been  killed.  The  natural  deaths  were  either  ex- 
tremely aged  or  very  young ;  the  two  killed  werie  young  men  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  and  at  the  hands  of  Mexicans.  There  have  been  seven  births,. one  more  than 
the  natural  deaths.     Very  little  attention  is  now  paid  to  the  medicine-men. 

CIVILIZATION. 

To  an  unprejudiced  mind  but  one  conclusion  can  be  reached ;  the  younger  Indians 
are  much  more  genteel  in  their  deportment  than  the  older  ones  are.  While  all  are 
respectful,  there  is  a  marked  superiority  in  general  appearance  and  intelligence  with 
the  present  generation  over  the  x)ast.  AH  of  these  Indians  have  long  since  adopted 
citizens'  dress,  and  are  scrupulous  in  their  costume  to  the  extent  of  their  means.  In- 
alienable homes  and  exemption  from  the  blighting  influence  of  rum,  and  these  In- 
dians, to  all  intents  and  purposes,  would  be  recognized  as  meriting  the  appellation, 
civilized. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  G.  BELKNAP, 
Umied  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Southern  Ute  Agency,  Colorado, 

September  2,  1882. 

Sir:  In  obedience  to  instructions  received  from  Ihe  honorable  Commissioner,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  afi'airs  at  this  agency : 

The  Southern  Utes  are  located  on  their  reservation  in  the  southwest  part  of  Colo- 
rado. The  reservation  is  a  strip  of  country  15  by  120  miles,  and  borders  on  New 
Mexico  and  Utah.    It  is  a  rough  mountainous  country,  suitable  only  for  grazing  pur- 

Soses,  it  being  well  watered  by  the  Piedra,  Rio  Los  Pinos,  Florida,  Animas,  La  Plata, 
[ancos,  and  Dolores  Rivers.  There  is  not  to  exct-ed  20,000  acres  of  agricultural  land 
on  the  reservation,  and  that  could  be  brought  under  cultivation  only  by  irrigating, 
and  that  at  a  very  great  expense. 

The  Southern  Utes  number  about  one  thousand,  and  I  think  are  the  purest  type  of 
the  American  Indian  that  now  exists,  there  not  being  a  mixed  blood  in  the  whole 
tribe.  The  Ute  Indians  are  not  inclined  to  agricultural  pursuits,  as  is  shown  by  not  one 
of  them  having  made  any  attempt  at  farming.  In  fact  they  do  no  work  whatever. 
They  consider  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  an  Indian  to  labor.  They  are  naturally  in- 
clined to  pastoral  pursuits,  to  which  this  reservation  is  well  adapted,  and  I  think  if 
the  same  eff'ort  was  made  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  induce  them  to  raise  cat- 
tle and  sheep  that  there  is  to  get  them  to  till  the  soil  the  advancement  towards  dvlli- 
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zatiou  would  be  much  greater.     They  have  large  bands  of  horses,  which  naturally  in- 
crease very  fast;  also  some  sheep  and  goats,  which  they  herd  very  closely. 

The  Indian  police  are  not  as  efficient  as  reports  show  them  to  be  at  some  other 
agencies,  but  are  gradually  becoming  of  more  service  to  the  agent,  by  reporting  any 
irregularities  in  their  camps,  and  often  bringing  in  horses  belonging  to  citizens.  I 
have  had  no  occasion  to  use  them  in  making  arrests,  and  would  not  deem  it  best  to 
bring  them  in  contact  with  the  whites  should  occasion  require  it.  They  wear  their 
uniforms,  and  this  alone  has  a  tendency  to  influence  others  to  adopt  the  custom  of 
wearing  citizens  clothing  to  some  extent. 

The  lite  is  what  might  be  called  a  blanket  In4ia'n,  as  not  one  of  them  havp  aban- 
doned the  habit  of  wearing  them  on  all  occasions.  Tbey  are  inveterate  gamblers  with 
cards  and  horse-racing.  They  live  entirely  in  tents  or  brush  houses,  and  move  from 
one  part  of  the  reservation  to  another,  just  as  the  notion  takes  them.  At  present  they 
are  camped  from  10  to  20  miles  from  the  agency.  This  is  occasioned  by  there  being 
but  little  grass  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  agency  for  their  horses. 

During  the  last  year  there  have  been  four  homicides — one  in  December  and  three 
during  the  month  of  July.  Upon  investigation  it  was  found  to  be  justifiable  in  every 
case,  and  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  punish  the  parties  that  did  the  killing. 

The  agency  physician  has  many  calls  for  medical  treatment,  although  but  few,  if 
any,  of  them  have  entirely  abandoned  their  native  medicine-men. 

The  supplies  received  since  January  last,  at  the  time  I  took  charge  of  this  agency, 
have  been  of  sufficient  quantity  and  the  quality  equal  to  the  samples  the  contract 
was  awarded  on. 

Since  taking  charge  of  this  agency,  January  1,  18S2,  I  have  made  two  per  capita 
paymtAuts,  amounting  to  $17,495.  The  lirst  installment,  amounfciug  to  $11,419,  shoirid 
have  been  made  in  18^1,  but  for  some  reason  was  nor. 

There  has  never  been  any  attempt  made  to  open  up  an  agency  farm,  and  since  I 
have  been  here  I  have  had  no  funds  applicable  for  that  purpose  ;*  and  as  the  Indians 
have  not  been  settled  in  severalty,  as  was  agreed  under  treaty  of  1880,  between  the 
Ute  Indians  and  the  United  States,  and  before  asking  for  funds  for  this  purpose  I 
deemed  it  best  to  wait  the  action  of  the  Ute  Commission,  who  it  is  hoped  will  make 
some  provision  the  present  year  for  their  settlement. 

No  schools  have  been  established  at  this  agency.  None  of  the  Indians  speak  En- 
glish. All  communications  with  them  is  done  either  in  Ute  or  Spanish  language ;  most 
of  the  tribe  understand  the  latter. 

The  Denver  and  Rio  Grande  Railway  operate  some  50  miles  of  railroad  through  the 
reservation,  the  same  having  been  constructed  and  successfully  operated  for  12  months 
without  having  been  interfered  with  by  the  Indians.  This  speaks  well  for  the  Indians, 
when  we  consider  that  the  road  has  been  built  and  operated  and  the  company  has 
made  no  amicable  arrangement  with  them  for  the  same. 

The  agency  buildings  consist  of  two  log  buildings,  which  are  insufficient  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  the  agent  and  employes,  and  unsafe  for  the  protection  «»f  supplies. 
The  relation  between  this  agency  and  the  military,  also  the  citizens  of  Colorado,  are 
of  the  most  friendly  nature. 

The  annual  statistical  report  of  this  agency  is  herewith  inclosed. 
Very  respectfully, 

WARREN  PATTEN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMissioxER  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dakota. 

August  31,  1882. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  department  instructions,  I  respectfully  submit  the  fol- 
lowing as  my  third  and  last  report  of  the  condition  of  affairs  under  my  charge  at  this 
agency,  being  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1882. 

The  bands  embraced  in  this  reservation  have  generally  observed  their  treaty  stip- 
ulations, and  have  entertained  feelings  of  friendship  both  toward  the  government 
and  the  whites  generally.  ,  The  following  table  exhibits,  in  detail,  the  present 
strength  of  the  four  bands  of  the  Sioux  Nation  located  at  this  agency : 


Bands. 


Men. 

Women. 

Boys. 

GirlH. 

57 
222 
410 
191 

77 
292 
480 
294 

46 
129 
256 
144 

50 
133 
263 
145 

880 

1,143 

575 

500 

Blackfeet  Band,  No.  1  ... 
Sans  Arc  Band.  No.  2  ... 
Minnecottjoa  Band,  No.  3 
Two  Kettle  Band,  No.  4 . 

Total 
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LIVE  STOCK. 

A  careful  count  of  live  stock  has  been  taken,  during  the  last  month,  with  the  fol- 
lowing approximate  result:  Horses,  1,675;  mules,  7  ;  cattle,  4,000;  swine,  150  ;  domes- 
tic fowls,  500.  This  record  includes  stock  owned  by  half-breeds  as  well  as  Indians. 
This  count  also  embraces  stock  belouffing  to  the  Indians  that  were  transferred  here 
from  Standing  Rock.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Indians  at  this  agency  take  very  good 
care  of  their  stock.  There  arc  no  doubt  some  so  utterly  heedless  that  they  would, 
and  do,  sacrifice  their  beat  interests  by  selling,  killing,  or  otherwise  wrongfully  dis- 
posing of  their  cattle  ;  but  of  these  there  are  comparatively  few.  The  bulk  of  the 
Indians  can  be  relied  on  to  take  the  best  care  of  their  cattle.  The  Indians  are  also 
becoming  fully  alive  to  the  value  of  milk  as  an  article  of  subsistence. 

TRANSFERS. 

In  the  month  of  August,  1881,  by  order  of  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  200  Indians,  late  prisoners  of  war  from  Sitting  Bull's  camp,  were  transferred 
from  Standing  Rock  to  this  agency,  and  in  May  last  about  1,100  more  of  the  same 
outfit  were  turned  over  to  the  care  of  this  agency.  As  a  rule,  thfey  have  conducted 
themselves  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner. 

POLICE.  ' 

The  Indian  police  have  rendered  effective  service  in  enforcing  laws  and  maintain- 
ing order  on  the  reservation.  They  have  cheerfully  responded  to  the  calls  made  upon 
them,  and  I  regret  no  increase  of  pay  was  authorized  for  the  present  year.  The 
small  compensation  allowed  for  their  service  has  been  so  often  alluded  to  by  myself 
and  other  agents  that  I  deem  it  unnecessary  to  again  make  anj'-  recommendation  on 
the  subject. 

CRIME 

on  this  reservation  is  of  rare  occurrence,  with  the  exception  of  small  faults  and 
delinquencies  to  which  all  races  and  people  are  given.  I  have  nothing  to  report  as 
happening  during  the  year  past.  Whisky  has  been  sold  to  Indians  who  resided  near 
ForJ  Pierre,  to  some  extent.  Two  cases  have  been  reported  to  me,  atid  the  parties 
who  sold  the  liquor  have  been  punished. 

FARMING. 

I  regret  to  say  the  season  this  year  has  not  been  favorable  for  abundant  crops 
throughout  this  section.  It  has  been  a  season  of  succession  of  storms,  that  is,  the 
early  part  of  the  season,  and  later  it  has  been  intensely  hot  weather.  Prior  to  July 
Ist  crops  promised  favorably,  but  since  that  time  the  continued  drouth  and  the  in- 
tensely hot  winds  have  destroyed  all  kinds  of  vegetation.  The  acreage  planted  this 
year  was  largely  in  excess  of  last  year's  planting.  In  many  cases  com  and  potatoes 
were  planted  on  the  sod.  Two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  acres  of  prairie  sod  has  been 
broken  by  the  government  for  the  Indians  at  this  agency  this  season  in  5-acre  lots, 
and  much  more  would  have  been  broken  could  teams  have  been  obtained  at  a  reason- 
able rate,  but,  owing  to  the  immense  emigration  to  the  Territory  this  season,  teams 
were  all  engaged.  The  Indians  have  broken  for"  themselves  not  far  from  100  acres. 
At  the  time  they  were  most  needed  at  home  to  prepare  their  land  for  the  crops  they 
were  assisting  in  the  transfer  of  the  Indians  from  Standing  Rock  Agency  to  this. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  boys'  boarding-school  has  had  a  session  of  ten  months,  with  satisfactory  results. 
These  boys  have  planted  5  acres  of  potatoes,  in  connection  with  the  school,  from  which 
it  is  expected  that  the  necessary  amount  will  be  raised  to  supply  the  school  for  the 
next  school  year ;  and  of  the  other  schools  I  can  say  that  they  have  been  well  at- 
tended and  with  good  results.    Statistical  report  inclosed. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  religious  welfare  of  this  agency  is  assigned  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Swift,  who  has  continued  his  missionary  work 
among  the  Sioux  with  fair  results,  and  he  intends  making  it  a  life  work.  The  Con- 
gregationalists  also  maintain  a  mission  on  the  reservation,  which  is  under  the  care  of 
the  Rev.  T.  L.  Riggs,  who  is  of  such  kind  and  agreeable  manner  as  to  impress  tb.^  Ixs.- 
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dian  very  favorably  with  all  his  words  and  actions.    Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given 
this  man  for  the  good  work  he  has  accomplished. 

In  conclusion,  I  have  to  say  that  while  nothing  has  been  asked  for  for  the  service  at 
this  agency  without  the  strictest  regard  for  economy  compatible  with  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  service,  I  must  express  my  satisfaction  with  the  promptness  of  the  de- 
partment in  responding  to  every  reasonable  request,  when  it  was  possible  to  do  so, 
and  my  gratitude  for. the  continued  confidence  reposed  in  my  integrity  and  honesty 
of  purpose  in  the  face  of  the  persistent  efforts  made  for  my  removal  by  a  class  of  un- 
principled men  in  this  locality. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

LEONARD  LOVE, 
United  Slates  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Devil's  Lake  Agency,  Septeinhei-  5,  1882. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  office  circular  letter  of  July  15, 
1882,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency 
since  mv  taking  charge  of  it,  on  September  4,  1881. 

Devil's  Lake  Reservation  contains  about  230,000  acres  of  land  of  good  quality,  and 
well  adapted  for  the  production  of  cereals  and  vegetables,  with  sufficient  timber  for 
the  necessity  of  the  Indians  for  fuel  and  fencing  purposes^  and  with  plenty  of  good 
water  easily  obtainable. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  Indians  (adult  males)  of  the  reservation  are  nearly  all  located  on  separate  tracts 
of  land,  cultivating,  with  commendable  industry,  from  one  to  50  acres  with  good  re- 
sults. About  1,500  acres  is  under  crop  this  season  in  about  the  following  prox>or- 
tions :  Wheat,  600  acres ;  oats,  300 ;  corn,  300 ;  potatoes,  200 ;  peas,  10 ;  turnips,  30 ;  car- 
rots, beets,  and  onions,  10;  beans,  30;  cabbage,  squash,  and  pumpkins,  20.  The 
grain  is  not  all  yet  harvested,  owing  to  the  lack  of  m  ichinery  at  my  disposal,  the 
greater  part  having  to  be  cut  by  mowing  machines,  which  necessarily  destroyed 
and  wasted  a  great  deal,  so  much  so  that  our  yield  per  acre  will  be  reduced  about  25 
per  cent.  The  Indians  being  stimulated  by  the  promise  of  a  new  grist-mill  to  griijd 
their  grain  have  worked  hard  and  faithfully  to  have  good  crops,  and  to  secure  for 
themselves  sufficient  flour  for  the  winter ;  but  this  waste  in  the  gathering  of  the  grain 
has  greatly  discouraged  them.  The  yield  of  the  grain  and  vegetables  is  approximated 
as  follows :  Wheat,  10,000  bushels ;  oats,  12,000 ;  corn,  10,500 ;  potatoes,  23,000  ;  peas, 
400 ;  turnips  and  ruta  bagas,  3,600 ;  carrots,  bt'cts,  and  onions,  250 ;  beans,  750 ;  be- 
sides pumpkins,  cabbage,  and  squash  in  fair  yield. 

The  Indians  have  broken  about  447  acres  of  new  land.  Some  of  this  has  been  done 
by  the  young  men  who  are  just  starting  out  to  work  and  who  have  never  had  farms. 
They  hope  to  get  cattle  given  to  them  this  fall. 

The  agency  farm  consists  of  about  20  acres  of  land  cultivated  at  the  agency,  and 
20  acres  at  the  school,  for  the  production  of  grain  for  government  stock  and  v^'geta- 
bles  for  use  of  school. 

EDUCATION. 

The  industrial  boarding-school  is  in  a  very  satisfactory  condition,  and  the  progress 
of  the  pupils  in  their  studies  is  highly  gratifying  to  me  and  creditable  to  the  excel- 
lent ladies  having  charge  of  the  school.  The  school  is  conducted  under  contract  with 
Rev'd  J.  B.  A.  Bronillet,  director  of  Catholic  Indian  missions,  and  is  under  the  imme- 
diate charge  of  Sister  Clapin  and  six  assistant  sisters  of  the  order  of  Grey  Nuns,  of 
Montreal.  Hundreds  of  people  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  States,  including  Governor 
and  Mrs.  Ordway,  of  Dakota,  have  visited  this  school  during  the  present  summer, 
and  all  have  left  highly  pleas'd  with  their  visit,  and  in  praise  of  the  method  taken 
to  teach  civilization  to  the  young  Indians.  The  choir  of  the  church  attached  to  the 
school  consists  .of  Indian  children.  There  has  been  an  average  of  77  children  in  at- 
tendance at  the  school  during  the  year,  the  largest  average  attendance  during  any 
one  mouth  being  85.  Simon  Carew  is  the  present  industrial  teacher  at  the  school. 
He  devotes  every  care  and  attention  to  the  welfare  and  training  of  the  children,  and 
it  is  designed  that  he  shall  have  full  charge  of  the  new  school  for  larger  boys  which  has 
just  been  erected. 
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MORALS. 

The  IndiaDS  of  the  reservation  are  improving  in  a  marked  degree  in  this  respect. 
.  Last  winter  I  called  the  chiefs  and  head  men  together,  and  discussed  with  them  the 
question  of  marriage  and  its  effects  upon  civilization,  and  made  some  rules  and  laws 
for  their  government,  to  which  the  chiefs  and  head  men  all  subscribed.  The  rules 
were  to  the  effect  that  thereafter  no  man  would  be  permitted  to  marry  two  wives  : 
that  young  men  or  old  who  took  a  wife  were  to  be  married  by  a  clergyman,  in  the 
same  manner  as  white  men  ;  that  no  person  could  **  throw  away"  a  wife  and  take 
another;  that  women  who  were  not  virtuous,  and  were  admonished  to  abandon  their 
evil  ways  and  still  persisted  in  their  bad  conduct,  were  to  be  sent  to  the  penitentiary, 
which  it  is  understood  the  government  will  provide  for  bad  and  refractory  Indians. 
Since  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing  laws  all  young  men  taking  wives  have  been  mar- 
ried by  the  priest,  and  many  of  those  who  have  lived  together  for  years,  and  have 
sons  and  daughters  married,  have  come  voluntarily  to  the  church,  and,  after  receiv-  . 
ing  proper  instructions  and  baptism,  have  been  married  by  the  priest;  and  at  present 
the  balance  of  power  is  largely  in  favor  of  Christian  civilization,  whereas  some  years 
ago  it  was  very  much  against  it. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

The  missionary  work  at  the  agency  is  principally  under  the  charge  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  is  making  steady  proffress  ;  the  missionaries  are  earnest  and  zealous  in 
their  labors,  in  which  they  are  ably  assisted  by  thie  sisters  at  the  school.  Those  who 
have  been  engaged  in  the  work  have  sufficient  reason  for  congratulation  in  the  result. 

Rev.  David  Greycloud,  a  native  missionary,  attached  to  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
visit-ed  the  reservation  at  the  fall  of  the  year  and  labored  with  the  people  of  his  de- 
nomination during  the  winter.     He  left  in  the  early  spring. 

INDIAN  INDUSTRY. 

i 

Since  the  date  of  my  taking  charge  of  the  ag«ncy,  September  4,  1881,  to  August  31, 
1882^  the  Indians  of  the  reservation  have  hauled  for  the  Indian  trader  and  military 
transportation  contractor  271,000  pounds  of  freight  from  Jamestown  and  Larimore,  dis- 
tant 82  and  65  miles  respectively,  and  have  been  paid  65c.  per  100  pounds,  making  $1,171 
thus  earned.  They  have  also  worked  for  the  military  post-trader  and  hay  and  wood 
contractor,  chopping  and  hauling  wood,  hay,  and  supplies,  earninjr  in  the  aggregate 
1894.  They  have  also  hauled  377,643  pounds  of  agency  freight  from  Ojate,  85  miles,  and 
Larimore,  65  miles,  at  75c.  and  6rc.,  respectively,  per  100  pounds  for  which  they  have 
been  paid  $2,798.32 ;  and  in  the  month  of  August  they  hauled  108,383  pounds  of  agency 
supplies  from  Larimore,  for  which  they  are  entitled  to  $704.48. 

Hunting  by  Indians  of  this  jeservation  as  a  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  is  aban- 
doned. The  few  peltries  sold  by  them  are  obtained  principally  by  the  young  men  and 
boys  in  the  fall  and  spring,  during  the  time  when  there  is  not  much  farming  to  do, ' 
and  then  only  on  the  lakes  and  river  of  the  reservation,  where  they  goto  kill  feathered 
game.  The  Indians  have  disposed  of  to  the  Indian  trader  peltries  of  miscellaneous 
descriptions, valued  at  $1,716.68,  and  similar  articles  to  the  military  post-trader, valued 
at  $44.  No  robes  have  been  sold  by  Indians.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  Indians 
cut  and  hauled  1,126  cords  of  wood  for  the  use  of  the  agency  grist  and  saw-mills  and 
boarding-schools;  cut  and  hauled  to  the  mill  311  saw-logH,  and  cut  and  hauled  1,366 
house-logs,  29,768  rails  and  stakes  to  be  used  in  repairing  and  building  fences  on  their 
fanus,  and  have  J>uilt  for  themselven  29  log  houses  and  36  log  stables  during  the  year. 
They  have  a^so  hauled  all  the  logs,  stone  for  lime,  sand,  and  lumber  used  for  the  con- 
strnction  of  the  new  scho«»l  building.  They  have  supplied  themselves  with  wood  for 
fuel  and  paid  creditable  attention  to  the  management  of  their  farms,  stock,  &c. 

We  have  one  Indian  assistant  carpenter,  one  assistant  blacksmith,  and  two  Indian 
apprentices  to  each  branch.  Under  the  supervision  of  the  two  white  employes  (car- 
penter and  blacksmith)  these  Indians  are  making  good  progress  in  the  knowledge  of 
their  trades. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS,  ETC. 

There  has  been  constructed  at  the  agency  during  the  year  one  log  building,  with 
shingled  roof,  for  use  of  single  employes,  and  one  log  building  to  be  used  as  a  guard- 
house for  the  confinement  of  refractory  Indians.  These  two  buildings  are  not  quite 
completed.  An  addition  has  also  been  made  to  the  present  log  quarters  occupied  by 
Indian  apprentices  and  a  new  shingled  roof  put  on  the  whole  building. 
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A  new  industrial  boarding-school,  to  accommodate  25  boys,  and  a  barn  have  been 
erected  about  7  miles  east  of  the  agency.  The  old  school  building  is  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation,  but  requires  repairs.  We  are  now  engaged  in  the  construction  of  a 
bakery,  to  be  used  in  common  by  the  old  and  new  school. 

The  only  other  buildings  erected  by  the  Indian  Department  consist  of  the  agent's 
dwelling,  granary,  and  etables,  which  are  in  good  repair.  But  I  cannot  say  the  same 
with  regard  to  the  subsistence  storehouses,  workshops,  and  employes'  quarters.  These 
are  log  buildings  and  were  erected  in  1867  by  the  military  as  temporary  quarters.  They 
have  stood  the  test  of  fifteen  years  in  this  climate  and  are  worn  out.  By  constant 
repairs  they  are  kept  together,  but  the  logs  are  rotten  and  the  buildings  have  settled 
very  considerably. 

The  grist  and  saw  mill  building  is  in  good  repair,  but  the  mill  is  not  at  present  in 
running  order  on  account  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  engine ;  but  I  expect  a  new 
engine  and  boiler  with  other  improved  machinery  in  a  few  days,  when  I  hope  to  have 
a  complete  mill,  competent  to  grind  all  the  grain  raised  by  Indians  this  year. 

IXblAN  POLICE. 

The  fifteen  Indian  police  are  of  great  service  at  this  agency.  They  perform  the 
duties  required  of  them  in  a  very  attentive  and  efficient  manner.  For  the  small  pay 
and  allowances  made  to  them  nothing  better  can  be  expected  of  them. 

SURVEY   OF   THE  RESERVATION. 

On  May  4  I  had  the  honor  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  department  to  the  necessity 
for  the  survey  of  this  reservation  and  the  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  to  Indians. 
I  again  urge  that  some  action  be  taken  on  this  subject.  The  present  treaty  with  my 
Indians  expires  next  year.  It  is  therefore  highly  important  that  something  should  be 
done  toward  settling  their  afi'airs.  They  are  very  anxious  on  this  point,  and  nothing 
better  than  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  could  be  devised  to  advance  their  civil- 
ization and  establish  confidence  and  content. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  Indians  of  this  reservation,  under  the  able  administration  of  my  immediate . 
predecessor,  had  made  sure  and  steady  advancement  toward  self-sujiport,  and  many 
had  already  reached  that  height  of  civilization  to  which  it  is  possible  to  ^evate  an 
Indian  who  in  the  middle  of  life  undertakes  to  earn  a  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  his 
brow  in  civilized  pursuits.  To  control  and  enable  this  class  to  support  themselves 
the  government  must  reader  some  assistance  in  farming  implements  and  machinery 
and  the  employment  of  intelligent  and  competent  instructors  in  their  use.  The  idt- a 
that  as  the  Indian  advances  the  less  employes  are  required  is  a  mistake.  Ordinary 
men  can  weigh  out  and  distribute  the  rations  to  many  Indians,  while  intelligence 
and  ability  are  required  to  instruct  and  profitably  superintend  the  management  of 
from  250  to  300  Indian  farmers  scattered  over  a  large  area  of  country. 

The  task  of  weaning  an  Indian  from  his  nomadic  habits  and  instincts,  and  inducing 
him  to  become  domesticated  can  best  be  accomplished  by  allotting  to  him  his  piece 
of  land  (I  speak  for  the  Indians  of  this  reservation),  which  he  knows  to  be  his  and  his 
only,  upon  which  he  can  have  a  comfortable  hou^e  aud  a  permanent  home,  and  see  a 
prospect  by  labor  to  be  independent,  with  plenty  to  eat  for  himself  and  children.  To 
this  end  the  employment  of  competent  white  men  as  iustruct'Orn  in  ^sbandry  w^l  be 
necessary  until,  through  the  industrial  boarding-schools,  the  employnrent  of  white  labor 
will  be  no  longer  necessary.  We  should  have  compulsory  education,  with  sufficient 
school  accommodation  for  all  children  of  school-going  ages.  It  is  more  humane  and 
Christian-like  to  expend  money  for  instruction  in  husbandry  and  education,  and  less 
expensive  than  breaking  or  not  fulfilling  treaty  obligations,  thereby  driving  the 
Indians  to  rebellion  and  then  to  use  the  army  to  suppress  it. 

Since  I  assumed  charge  of  them  these  Indians  have  made  good  advancement  and 
fully  sustained  their  reputation  for  industry  and  good  conduct,  and  if  assisted  and 
encouraged  for  a  few  years  more  we  may  reasonably  expect  to  see  the  majority  self- 
supporting  and  good  citizens. 

I  inclose  herewith  statistical  report. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  W.  CRAMSIE, 

United  States  Indian  Agent 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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^  Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dakota, 

September  4,  1882. 

Sir:  In  corapliance  with  instrnctioDs  contained  in  your  circular,  dated  July  15, 
1882,  I  have  the  honor  to  suhniit  this  my  third  annual  report  rela»ive  to  the  manage- 
ment and  condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency,  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1882. 

I  regret  that  the  requirement  of  the  Indian  Department  is  such  as  to  make  it  neces- 
sary to  render  the  annual  report  so  early  in  the  year,  as  in  this  latitude  but  little  gi'ain 
is  threshed  at  this  date.  Cutting  grain  was  completed  on  the  25th  of  August,  pota- 
toes, corn,  and  vegetables  are  not  yet  matured,  hence  estimate  of  yield  only  can  be 
given,  which,  with  the  greatest  care,  is  sometimes  wide  of  the  facts.  I  would  sug- 
gest October  1  as  a  more  suitable  date  for  annual  reports  of  Indian  agencies;  then 
threshing  of  grain  might  be  completed,  other  crops  matured,  and  more  accurate  re- 
port of  yield-  could  be  made. 

The  Indians  of  this  reserve  number  1,352,  composed  of  Arickarees  672,  Gros  Ventre's 
454,  Mandans  226.  The  number  of  Indian  men  engaged  in  doing  farm  w^ork  is  con- 
stantly increasing  ;  many  more  labor  than  ever  before  at  this  agency.  This  I  require 
of  them,  and  have  endeavored  to  impress  upon  them  the  absolute  necessity  of  labor- 
ing for  their  own  support.  I  feel  that  substantial  advancement  has  been  made  in 
this  direction.  In  issuing  wagons  to  Indians  last  fall  I  required  that  each  man  re- 
ceiving a  wagon  must  faim  at  least  ^Ye  acres  of  land  for  himself,  and,  failing  to  do 
so,  would  forfeit  his  wagon.  All  with  one  exception  complied  with  these  conditions, 
whose  wagon  I  had  returned. 

Agency  Indians  farmed  this  year  832  acres  ;  they  prepared  the  ground  in  the  spring, 
nnder  the  constant  direction  and  personal  supervision  of  my  farmer,  in  excellent  man- 
ner, and  s*>wed  146  acres  wheat,  from  which  I  estimate  yield  from  two  days'  thresh- 
ing, now  in  process,  at  2,600  bushels ;  very  good  quality.  They  also  sowed  136  acres 
oats ;  estimated  yield,  4,080  bushels.  Corn  planted  by  Indians,  365  acres ;  estimated, 
3,650  bushels.  Potatoes,  164  acres  ;  estimated,  6,560  bushels.  Squash,  9  acres ;  224 
bushels.  Beans,  10  acres ;  42  bushels.  Turnips,  2  acres ;  125  bushels.  This  land,  832 
acres,  was  divided  for  all  their  crops  into  302  allotments.  These  crops  were  mostly 
kept  free  from  weeds  and  well  cultivated.  This  is  the  first  effort  ot  my  Indians  in 
raising  wheat  and  they  are  greatly  elated  with  their  success,  and  many  are  already 
asking  for  more  land  for  next  spring  sowing.  This  improvement  in  farming  by  the 
Indians  is  gratifying  to  myself,  as  two  years  ago  an  Indian  rarely  cultivated  to  ex- 
ceed from  one-half  to  three-fourths  of  an  acre.  Now  some  have  cultivated  this  year 
20  acres,  others  from  to  4  to  12  acres,  and  ask  for  more  land  to  cultivate  next  year. 

There  was  also  cultivated  by  the  government  wheat,  23  acres ;  yield,  454  bushels. 
Oats,  56  acres;  estimated  yield,  2,240  bushels.  Potatoes,  3  acres;  estimated,  180 
bushels.  Corn,  16  acres;  estimated,  160  bushels.  Hungarian,  8  acres,  18  tons  hay. 
I  am  satisfied  that  with  ground  well  prepared  and  early  seeding  a  profitable  crop  of 
forage  can  be  produced  from  Hungarian  seed. 

Twenty  Indian  men,  heads  of  families,  have  consented  to  go  this  fall  22  miles  west 
from  the  agency,  build  houses,  and  remain  to  farm  133  acres  land  which  I  had  broken 
this  summer.  I  will  also,  if  authority  by  the  honorable  Commissioner  be  granted,  have 
more  land  broken  next  summer  on  this  beautiful  plateau  near  the  mouth  of  Little 
Missouri  River,  where  is  a  body  of  from  4,000  to  5,000  acres  of  excellent  land  for  cul- 
tivation, and  scatter  my  Indians,  who  have  been  for  many  years  here  living  together 
in  one  compact  village,  on  lands  apart  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  agency. 

In  this  latitude,  47°  35"  north,  subject  to  drought,  crops  are  by  no  means  certain, 
and  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  support  the  Indians.  In  my  judgment,  each  family 
locating  upon  land  away  from  the  agency  should  be  supplied  with  one  yoke  of  work 
oxen  and  such  farm  implements  as  are  actually  needed ;  with  this  view  I  reduced  my 
annual  requisition  that  funds  for  this  purpose  might  be  saved.  I  also  asked  through 
the  honorable  Commissioner  increase  of  appropriation  for  this  agency,  but  instead  of 
increase  asked  for  Congress  reduced  the  appropriation  much  below  the  amount  for- 
merly allowed.  I  regret  this  reduction  at  this  peculiar  time,  when  these  Indians  need 
,  help,  which,  if  judiciously  rendered,  would  greatly  advance  them  on  the  way  to  self- 
snpport.  The  appropriation  for  this  year  will  give  these  Indians  for  all  purposes,  in- 
olnding  commissary  supplies,  annuity  goods,  farm  implements,  and  all  other  needs, 
less  than  |^25  per  capita  for  the  entire  year.  I  feel  that,  if  their  real  condition  was 
fully  understood  by  the  honorable  members  of  Congress,  more  means  would  be  pro- 
vided to  help  them  now  while  they  are  earnestly  pleading  for  assistance.  I  would 
recommend  that  appropriation  for  this  agency  be  increased  to  $50,000  for  the  next 
ilsoal  year,  and  ask  the  honorable  Commissioner  to  make  this  recommendation  to 
Congress  at  its  next  session. 

Indians  of  this  agency  are  well  disposed  and  are  largely  honest  and  truthful,  and 
are  deserving  of  help  and  encouragement.  The  sentiment  somewhat  prevalent  that 
the  ultimate  destiny  of  the  Indian  race  is  "extinction"  is  in  my  judgment  not  in  har- 
mony with  our  civilization  and  unworthy  the  magnanimity  of  a  great  nation.    The 
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Indian  should  be  treated  like  a  man,  held  responsible  as  an  individual,  and  given  the 
rights  other  men  enjoy. 

During  tho  past  year  one  of  my  Indians  had  a  horse  stolen.  He  was  found  in  the 
possession  of  a  white  man  near  Bismarck,  and  the  facts  reported.  I  sent  my  inter- 
preter with  four  Indians,  all  of  whom  knew  the  horse,  to  identify  him.  An  officer 
was  applied  to  who  informed  them  that  the  hot  se  could  not  be  recovered  on  Indian 
testimony.  If  white  witnesses  were  brought,  and  the  agent  appear,  give  bond  for 
costs,  he  would  proceed  in  the  case.  This  was  100  miles  away.  The  horse  was  not 
recovered.  While  the  Indian  should  be  held  amenable  to  the  law,  he  should  also  be 
protected  under  the  law.  Give  him  an  equal  chance  in  the  race  of  life.  It  is  said  he 
does  not  love  to  labor;  this  might  also  be  said  of  many  white  men,  but  when  the  In- 
dian is  made  to  feel  that  he  must  work  or  starve  he  will  labor  like  other  folks. 

When  he  makes  money  by  his  labor,  protect  him  from  the  high  prices  charged  by 
the  licensed  trader.  It  is  unfair  that  Indians  should  be  required,  with  tlie  hard  earn- 
ings of  their  unskillful  toil,  to  pay  100  per  cent,  more  for  what  they  buy  than  cost 
and  transportation  of  goods.  No  white  man  could  make  a  support  if  treated  in  like 
manner.  Abolish  licensed  traderships ;  allow  any  one  to  trade  with  the  Indians  held 
strictly  amenable  to  the  law;  expel  ihem  for  violation  of  its  provisions,  or  allow  at 
least  two  traders,  that  there  may  be  some  competition,  which  is  equally  desirable  on 
an  Indian  reservation  as  at  other  places.  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  giving  my  Indiann 
the  benefit  of  competing  traders,  to  enable  them  to  obtain  more  nearly  the  worth  of 
their  products  and  to  purchase  supplies  at  their  market  value.  To  deprive  them  of 
these  benefits  is  doing  them  a  great  injustice  in  having  their  earnings  taken  from 
them  without  a  just  equivalent. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal  year  I  reduced  my  police  force  from  20  men  to  12, 
These  were  carefully  selected,  and  are  men  ot*  intiuence  and  energy,  carefully  guarding 
the  general  good  order  of  this  community — 1  captain,  1  lieutenant,  and  10  privates, 
with  a  white  employ^  chief  of  police.  This  change  has  been  quite  satisfactory  to 
•myself  and  of  advantage  to  the  Indians.  Good  order  has  prevailed  during  the  year, 
with  few  slight  exceptions,  which  cases  were  readily  harmonized.  No  cases  of  whisky 
or  drunkenness  among  my  Indians  have  come  to  my  knowledge  duiing  the  past  year. 
These  Indians  are  peaceable  and  friendly ;  many  would  assnme  the  position  of  citi- 
zens and  compare  favorably  with  the  average  white  man  if  th^y  could  have  lands  in 
severalty  and  the  protection  of  the  law  thrown  around  them. 

During  May  and  June  last  I  had  flouring-mill  gearing  put  in  position  in  agency  mill 
for  grinding  wheat ;  raised  at  this  agency  last  year  and  manufactured  44,000  pounds 
flour,  of  good  quality.  There  was  also  sawed  during  the  year  at  the  agency  saw-mill 
20,812  feet  lumber. 

During  the  past  year  the  government  school  has'been  kept  in  continuous  session  for 
ten  consecutive  months,  from  September  1,  1881,  to  June  30,  l582,  with  an  average 
daily  attendance  for  the  year  of  31.5  pupils.  The  school  is  in  prosperous  condition, 
and  evident  progress  is  being  made,  but  it  is  difficult,  with  school-house  situated  so 
near  the  village,  to  secure  regular  attendance  of  pupils.  Efforts  at  discipline  usually 
result  in  staying  away  from  school.  I  trust  such  arrangements  will  be  made  that  we 
may  be  enabled  to  secure  buildings  suitable  for  establishing  a  boarding-school.  Indian 
children  learn  to  write  with  remarkablia  rapidity,  and  would  make  rapid  progress  in 
other  studies  if  regular  attendance  could  be  secured.  It  is  an  established  fact  that, 
among  the  tribes  of  Indians  where  the  rudiments  of  education  have  been  well  estab- 
lished, they  have  never  lifted  their  hands  in  hostility  toward  the  whites. 

The  Indian  is  steadily  and  surely  improving ;  let  us  be  patient  in  our  work  in  helping 
him  up  to  a  higher  plane  of  life,  and  teach  him  the  important  lesson  that  there  is  a 
better  life  than  savage  life,  a  higher  ambition  than  possessing  scalps,  and  a  better  hope 
than  the  Indian  knows.  Let  us  never  doubt  the  future  of  these  people,  but  labor  faitn- 
fully  on  for  their  good.  Although  it  is  a  difficult  task  to  overcome  old  traditions  and 
superstitions,  and  lift  humanity  from  a  lower  to  a  higher  plane  in  the  scale  of  civili- 
zation, yet  time  and  patience,  with  the  necessary  means  employed,  will  accomplish 
the  much  desired  end. 

Missionary  work,  under  the  American  "  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Foreign  Missions," 
by  Rev.  C.  L.  Hall,  resident  minister  at  this  agency,  is  steadily  carried  forward.  An 
increased  attendance  at  chapel  service,  a  better  observance  of  the  Sabbath  day,  in 
quietude  and  good  order,  are  among  the  evidences  of  improvement  in  the  morarcon- 
dition  of  these  Indians.  Rev.  Mr.  Hall  being  absent  from  the  agency,  and  not  havine 
access  to  his  records,  I  am  unable  to  give  statistics  of  the  mivSsionary  work.  School 
was  held  in  the  chapel  by  Miss  Ward  and  Misjs  Pike,  who  are  faithful  and  competent 
teachers,  nnd  also  in  missionary  work.  I  send  heiowith  statistical  report  of  agency 
affairs,  also  annual  report  of  agency  physician  and  school  teacher, 
I  am,  sir,  very  respectful! v,  your  obedient  servant, 

JACOB  KAUFFMAN, 
United  States  Indian  JgenU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Ckow  Creek  Agency,  Dakota, 

September  1,  1882. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  office  circular,  dated  July  15, 
1882,  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  at  this  agency,  being  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1882. 

On  the  Ist  day  of  October,  1881, 1  assumed  charge  of  affairs  of  the  agency,  relieving 
Captain  Dougherty,  who  had  been  in  charge  for  some  three  years  previously.  On 
July  1,  1882,  this  agency  having  been  consolidated  with  Lower  Brul^,  I  ceased  to  be 
an  agent,  and  was  then  appointed  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  "farmer 
in  charge,"  the  appointment  to  hold  good  until  formally  relieved  by  the  agent  at 
Lower  Brul^,  and  it  is  in  this  oax)aoity  that  this  report  is  submitted. 

census. 

A  careful  count  of  the  population  of  this  reservation  shows  the  entire  number  to  be 
as  follows : 

Men 270 

Women 333 

Boys 207 

Girls 178 

Total 988 

Of  whom  39  are  mixed  bloods. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

There  are  three  chapels,  located  upon  different  portions  of  the  reservation,  under  the 
immediate  supervision  of  Rev.  H.  Burt,  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  a  gentle- 
man of  many  years'  experience  in  the  work,  whicb  is  progressing  as  favorably  as  could 
be  expected. 

MORALS. 

The  morals  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency  will  comparefavorably  with  those  of  other 
places.  An  attempt  was  made  last  spring,  by  some  Indians  who  came  here  from  Stand- 
ing Rock,  to  introduce  some  objectionable  dances,  but  which  was  at  once,  at  my  re- 
quest, suppressed. 

INDIAN  POUCH. 

The  force  is  composed  of  one  captain,  one  sergeant,  and  eight  privates,  and  is  very 
reliable  and  efficient  in  preserving  and  maintaining  order. 

SANITARY. 

The  general  health  of  the  tribe  at  present  is  good.  The  total  number  of  deaths 
during  the  year  was  fifty-two,  while  only  thirty-two  births  have  been  reported.  The 
excess  of  deaths  was  caused  by  a  peculiar  disease  breaking  out  last  spring  among 
children,  and  which  was  in  almost  every  case  fatal,  and  at  a  time  when  the  services 
«»f  a^hysician  could  not  be  procured,  the  attending  physician,  who  resided  at  Fort 
Hale,  having  met  with  an  accident  which  prevented  him  from  visiting  the  agency  for 
several  weeks. 

educational. 

The  Industrial  school  was  opened  October  1,  1681,  and  continued  in  operation  until 
July  1,  1882,  when  a  vacation  was  given  until  September  1.  The  scholars  ha\e  been 
instructed  in  the  different  branches  of  a  common-school  education  in  the  English 
language  and  have  made  good  [progress ;  in  fact,  I  do  not  see  but  they  learn  as  rapidly 
as  white  children  do  with  the  same  facilities. 

The  boys  have  been  instructed  in  gardening  and  other  out-door  work  by  the  agency 
farmer,  while  the  girls  have  been  taught  sewing  and  general  household  duties  by  the 
matron.  The  school  has  been  in  charge  of  Miss  King,  assisted  by  Edward  P.  H.  Ashley, 
a  fall^blood  Indiau,  a  pupil  returned  from  Hampton. 

THE  AGENCY  FARM 

consists  of  about  ninety  acres,  sixty-five  of  which  were  sown  in  oats,  twenty  in  corn> 
three  in  potatoes,  and  two  in  vegetables,  and  has  been  worked  almost  exclusively  by  In 
dian  labor  under  the  direction  of  the  agency  farmer* 
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LANDS  IN  8EVEKALTY 


have  been  taken  by  241  persons,  a  large  majority  of  whom  are  heads  of  families,  who 
evince  an  intense  desire  to  improve  their  claims  and  to  erect  good,  comfortable  houses, 
and  to  inclose  their  fields  with  good  fences. 

AGRICULTURAL. 

The  government  broke  this  season  for  Indians  135  acres,  while  they  have  broken 
for  themselves  about  57  acres.     They  have  sown 

Acres  in  wheat 162 

Acres  in  com 240 

Acres  in  potatoes 57 

Acres  in  sundry  ojjher  articles 55 

Total 514 

There  are  very  few  but  what  are  willing  and  anxious  to  work,  and  I  can  safely 
say  that  these  people  are  in  better  condition  to-day  than  they  ever  were  before. 
About  three-fourths  of  them  wear  citizen's  clothing. 

MECHANICAL. 

The  blacksmith  and  wagon  shop  was,  unfortunately,  burned  on  the  morning  of  Jane 
13,  up  to  which  time  five  apprentices  were  constantly  employed  therein,  while,  owing 
to  the  large  number  of  log  houses  that  were  erected  by  the  Indians  themselves,  re- 
quiring to  be  roofed  with  shingles,  floored,  furnished  with  doors,  windows,  &c.,  the 
services  of  a  much  larger  number  of  apprentices  were  required  in  the  carpenter  shop, 
there  having  been  employed  in  that  department  almost  constantly  from  fifteen  to 
twenty,  all  anxious  to  learn.  I  would  recommend,  in  view  of  the  large  amount  of 
harness,  stoves,  and  tin- ware  now  in  use  on  this  reservation,  that  when  a  new 
blacksmith  and  wagon  shop  is  erected  rooms  overhead  be  fitted  up  and  furnished  with 
the  necessary  tools  for  a  harness  and  a  tin  shop. 

I  have  requested  that  soma  of  the  youth  now  at  Hampton  be  instructed  in  those 
trades. 

SUPPLIES 

furnished  by  the  dtepartment  have  been  plentiful  and  of  a  good  quality,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  beef,  which  fell  short.  A  more  liberal  supply  has  been  furnished  for 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year. 

RAILROADS. 

There  are  now  two  railroads  bordering  npon  the  reservation,  the  Chicago  and  North- 
western on  the  north,  and  the  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  on  the  south,  and 
as  these  roads  are  the  forerunners  of  civilization,  the  country  on  all  sides  of  the  reser- 
vation is  rapidly  being  taken  up,  and  there  has  been  a  disposition  in  some  inatanceii 
to  encroach  upon  the  reservation,  but,  so  far,  all  attempts  to  take  up  lands  have  been 
successfully  resisted. 

The  Indians  make  it  a  subject  of  general  complaint  that  while  they  have  ceded  the 
right  of  way  to  the  two  corporations  above  mentioned,  and  they  have  built  and  have 
been  operating  tbeir  roads  for  some  time,  they  have  not  yet  received  a  single  cent 
from  tbe  companies.  I  would  recommend  an  early  adjustment  of  their  a^irs,  and 
that  the  amount  due  them  be  invested  in  stock,  agricultural  implements,  tools,  &.C., 
for  their  benefit. 

The  question  of  opening  up  the  reservation  for  settlement  by  the  whites  has  for  the 
past  few  months  been  the  cause  of  considerable  excitement  among  the  Indians,  and 
the  consolidation  of  this  agency  with  a  neighboring  one  on  the  west  side  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  has  given  rise  to  much  uneasy  speculation,  they  looking  upon  the  move- 
ment as  a  step  in  the  direction  of  removing  them  from  their  homes  on  the  east  side  of 
the  river  to  the  west,  thus  compelling  them  to  take  a  new  start  in  life,  only  to  have 
the  same  process  repeated  in  a  few  years. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  H.  SPENCER, 
Late  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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,  LowKR  BRULife  Agency,  Dakota, 

August  31,  1882. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  circular  letter  bearing  date  July  15,  1882,  and  in  reply- 
thereto,  I  would  respectfully  repoii; : 

The  Lower  Brul^  Agency  is  located  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  and 
is  nearly  in  the  same  latitude  of  Portland,  Me. ;  longitude  about  23°  30''  west  from 
Washington.  The  report  made  by  me  for  the  year  1881  contains  in  detail  the  nature  ^ 
of  the  climate,  topography,  &c.,  of  the  country  surrounding  the  agency,  as  well  as 
the  character  of  soil  and  other  topics  incident  to  agriculture,  water,  and  timber,  with 
a  statement  of  the  supplies  of  each,  being  intended  at  the  time  of  writing  to  give 
such  a  description  of  the  agency  and  surroundings  that  a  stranger,  hearing  of  the 
agency  for  the  first  time  by  the  report,  would  be*  able  to  form  some  definite  idea  of 
the  place,  the  people  inhabitiug,  and  surroundings.  Premising  that  when  the  report 
for  1881  was  written  my  experience  was  limited,  I  wilKhere  state  that  a  further  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  topics  considered  at  that  time  have  in  nearly  if  not  all  cases 
deepened  the  views  then  presented. 

As  at  the  present  time  a  strong  effort  is  being  made  to  throw  open  a  part  of  the 
Great  Sioux  Reservation,  and  the  most  glowing  descriptions  are  published  of  its  "  un- 
exampled fertility,"  **  magnificent  forests,"  **  deep,  clear,  and  cooling  streams,"  making 
it  appear  (on  paper)  as  an  earthly  paradise,  needing  but  the  hand  of  the  hardy  settler 
to  make  the  wilderness  "  bud  and  blossom  as  the  rose,"  descriptions  written  for  the 
most  part  by  people  who  can  scarcely  tell  wheat  from  weeds,  perhaps  a  few  words 
from  one  who  has  traversed  a  portion  of  this  "  paradise"  may  not  be  amiss.  No  doubt 
but  that  land  can  be  found  in  Dakota  capable  of  bearing  wheat,  rye,  oats,  barley, 
with  other  small  grains,  provided  they  are  sown  early,  that  they  may  mature  before 
the  scorching  blasts  of  August  arrive  ;  but,  unless  there  is  a  radical  change  in  climate, 
this  part  of  Dakota  cannot  be  classed  as  a  "  corn -producing  "  region.  A  crop  was 
made  upon  the  agency  farm  in  1881,  called  by  good  judges  a  "  first-class  crop  for  Da- 
kota," but  which  a  New  England  farmer  would  call  "  poor."  In  many  years  the 
extreme  dryness  and  heat  combined  make  the  corn  crop  almo*bt  a  total  failure.  The 
Omaha  and  Ree  varieties  in  some  locations  mature,  but  not  in  quantities  to  war- 
rant the  statement  that  this  section  of  Dakota  is  a  "  com  countr3\"  The  magnificent 
forests  exist  only  in  the  fancy  of  some  penny-a-liner ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
'^  clear,  cooling,  and  abundant  streams."  The  fact  is  that  the  greatest  drawback  to 
the  settlement  of  this  part  of  Dakota  arises  from  the  scarcity  of  fiiel  and  water.  The 
discovery  of  coal,  and  some  means  of  supplying  water,  would  be  the  greatest  bless- 
ings that  could  be  conferred  upon  Dakota.  An  extended  drive  of  miles  upon  miles 
over  the  rolling  prairie  reveals  almost  an  entire  absence  of  both.  Some  means  may 
be  possibly  devised  in  the  future  to  overcome  these  wants,  but  as  at  present  situated 
the  greater  part  of  the  Gi*eat  Sioux  Reservation  is  as  useless  for  agricultural  purposes 
almost  as  the  Desert  of  Sahara. 

CLIMATE. 

The  range  of  temperature  for  1881-^82  has  not  been  as  great  as  of  1880-'81,  neither 
were  the  snows  as  deep  or  the  storms  as  severe  as  in  that  fearful  winter,  nor  has  the 
temperature  risen  to  so  great  a  height  as  during  the  summer  of  1881.  Very  little  snow 
or  moisture  fell  during  the  winter,  but  the  rains  continued  later  during  the  spring 
and  early  summer  months,  making  the  average  nearly  the  same,  as  far  as  moisture 
is  concerned,  with  the  year  preceding;  the  cold  winds  of  March  and  April  being  really 
more  disagreeable  than  many  of  tbe  days  of  January  and  February. 

HEALTH. 

The  tribe  during  a  part  of  the  year  enjoyed*  an  excellent  state  of  health,  but  dur- 
ing January,  February,  March,  and  a  part  of  ^pril  suft'ered  severely  from  pneumonia, 
lung  fever,  and  whooping-cough,  and  measles.  The  mortality  among  the  young  chil- 
dren was  very  great,  and  quite  a  number  of  adults  were  also  carried  off  by  lung  dis- 
eases in  one  form  or  another,  causing  a  feeling  of  deep  gloom  to  rest  upon  the  entire 
tribe.  With  the  usual  perversity  of  the  Indian,  in  many  cases  the  help  of  the  physi- 
cian was  not  sought  until  too  late,  and,  in  other  cases,  the  directions  given  as  to  diet, 
exposure,  &c.,  were  ignored  wholly  or  in  part,  producing  many  fatal  results  which 
with  proper  attention  would  have  been  avoided.  The  advent  of  warm  weather 
proved  one  of  the  most  beneficial  remedies,  and  checked  disease  that  in  many  cases 
would  otherwise  have  proved  fatal.  At  the  present  time  the  health  of  the  tribe  is 
excellent. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

During  the  past  year  the  boarding-school  building,  the  school-room  building',  and 
the  laandry  building  connected  with  the  new  school  have  been  complet-ed  andocoo.- 
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pied ;  besides  these,  a  new  dormitory,  to  replace  a  log  house,  has  been  built  for  the 
white  agency  employes,  giving  them  a  healthy,  comfortable  room  in  place  of  the 
rotten,  damp,  and  unhealthy  quarters  before  in  lise.  A  new  irauie  house  has  been 
built  for  Chief  Medicine  Bull,  an  addition  put  upon  the  house  of  Chief  Iron  Nation, 
a  commodious  agency  office  completed  and  occupied,  a  hospital  building,  dispensary, 
and  physician's  office  completed,  and  a  residence  for  the  agency  physician  nearly  finished, 
and  an  engine-house  for  the  two  tire-extinguishers,  and  a  new  cattle  corral  also  built. 
The  buildings  already  built  have  also  been  repaired  and  put  in  good  order.  The 
most  of  this  labor  has  been  performed  by  Indian  mechanics,  under  the  supervision  of 
a  white  master-carpenter,  and  will  compare  favorably  with  buildings  of  a  similar 
nature  constructed  by  white  labor  entirely. 

A  large  number  of  Indian  homes  have  also  been  erected  during  the  year,  in  the 
place  of  the  cloth  lodges  formerly  in  use.  Many  of  these  log  houses  are  clean  and 
neat,  and  even  tasty,  in  appearance,  and  will  serve  as  a  powerful  iufluence  in  keeping 
the  Indians  from  that  straggling,  wandering  life  formerly  led  by  them  and  their  an- 
cestors. A  comparison  notv  and  a  year  since  reveals  the  fact  that  in  place  of  the 
lodge,  with  its  column  of  smoke  streaming  from  the  opening  in  the  top,  may  be  found 
neat  and  comfortable  log  houses,  furnished  with  stoves,  bedsteads,  chairs,  washstands, 
and  other  articles  of  furniture,  to  which,  until  within  a  short  time,  they  were  utter 
strangers.  The  desire  to  possess  furniture,  &c.,  acts  as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  good 
behavior  and  industry,  as  they  are  informed  that  the  needed  articles  can  only  be  ob- 
tained by  their  working  for  them,  i.f.,  cutting  and  hauling  their  logs  to  the  saw-mill, 
assisting  in  the  sawing,  building  a  house,  and  fitting  it  for  a  habitation,  for  which, 
when  done,  the  furnishing  will  be  supplied.  The  distribution  of  wagons  and  harness 
is  also  made  upon  the  same  geaeral  plan ;  those  families  who  for  the  year  preceding 
have  made  the  most  improvements,  and  conducted  themselves  the  best,  being  the 
fortunate  recipients  of  the  coveted  articles.  A  system  of  rewards  and  punishments 
seems  the  best  adapted  to  bring  them  to  a  sense  of  duty,  and  when  the  reason  for  either 
is  given,  seldom  fails  to  commend  itself  to  the  party  in  question.  Like  all  human 
beings,  some  kind  of  a  stimulus  is  needed  to  incite  them  to  action. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  system  of  Indian  farming  heretofore  has  been  largely  in  common,  t.  c,  a  band 
or  portion  of  a  baud  having  a  common  field,  cultivating  the  same  in  common,  shar- 
ing tiie  produce  also  in  common,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree  This  system  is  radically 
wrong,  for  bj*^  it  the  lazy  share  alike  with  the  industrious,  as  each  Indian  has  an 
idea  that  anything  produced  by  another  Indian  is  his  by  right  of  kinship — all  being 
Indians;  thus  those  who  labor  faithfully  contribute  largely  to  the  support  of  those 
who  do  not  labor  at  all.  As  the  Indian  grows  in  intelligence  he  is  not  slow  to  see  the 
unfairness  of  th«  old  method,  and  to  inquire  if  there  is  not 'some  way  in  which  this 
evil  may  be  remedied.  When  inquiries  are  made  of  this  kind,  the  party  has  been  ad- 
vised to  *'set  up  for  himself"  in  another  location,  and  assisted  in  breaking  and  fencing 
land  for  a  farm  where  he  would  be  sole  proprietor.  Many  have  availed  themselves  of 
this  plan,  and  the  number  is  constantly  increasing,  and  it  ia  hoped  that  ere  long  the 
commune  system  will  be  abolished  wholly  or  in  part,  and  each  have  his  own  farm, 
less  or  greater,  as  the  case  may  be,  to  his  sole  use  and  benefit.  By  this  means  a  spirit 
of  harmless  rivalry  will  be  fostered,  and  be  the  means  of  more  thorough  cultivation 
and  an  increased  i)roduction  of  crops,  with  corresponding  satisfaction  on  the  part  of 
the  producer. 

The  demand  for  breaking  teams  the  past  spring  was  much  larger  than  could  be  sup- 
plied, and  breaking  was  the  order  of  the  day  as  long  as  the  land  could  be  turned  by  the 
plow.  Breaking  in  this  section  can  be  done  but  a  short  time  during  the  spring  or  a  part 
of  the  fall;  the  land  speedily  becomes  bard  and  "  bakes"  to  such  a  degree  that  a  plow 
cannot  be  used  to  advantage.  In  my  judgment  the  time  has  arrived  when  it  would 
be  wise  to  distribute  to  this  tribe  froin  twenty  to  twenty  five  pairs  of  work  cattle,  the 
selection  to  be  made,  as  to  distribution,  among  those  who  by  tiia  care  of  cattle  already 
distributed  have  shown  that  they  can  and  do,  appreciate  their  true  value ;  the 
cattle  thus  distributed  to  be  the  property  of  the  person  to  whom  issued,  with  the 
distinct  understanding  that  unless  properly  cared  for  they  would  be  taken  from  him 
and  placed  in  the  hands  of  those  who  will  ]>roperly  care  for  them.  In  this  manner 
the  best  men  in  the  tribe  will  be  incited  to  still  further  eftbrts  for  their  own  support, 
and  others  would  be  induced  to  do  their  best  in  the  hope  that  they  would  in  turn  also 
be  provided  with  cattle  of  their  own.  Another  consideration  is  this:  a  new  "  standard 
of  values"  would  in  due  time  be  established,  and  the  "  ox "  supersede  the  "pony" 
and  be  quite  as  highly  prized.  *  Some  few  in  the  tribe  now  own  and  use  oxen  entirely, 
and  as  a  rule  they  arc  by  far  the  best  workers^  less  liable  to  roam  from  agency  to  agency, 
than  those  whose  *'  rolling-stock"  consists  of  "  ponies"  only. 

As  stated  in  my  report  for  1881,  this  section  of  Dakota  is  far  better  adapted  for  a 
grazing  than  a  farming  country,  and  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  while  in  some  few 
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places  tlie  soil  can  be  cultivated  and  crops  made,  the  main  source  of  wealth  in  this 
section  in  the  future  must  of  necessity,  consist  of  "stocks  and  herds.''  Any  action 
taken  towards  snpplyinjr  tbe  Indian  with  cattle  for  breeding  purposes  would  in  my 
judgment  be  an  eminently  wise  one,  a.s  it  would  aflfbrd  him  constant  occupation  and 
largely  advauce  his  material  interests. 

«  #  «  ir  «  «  * 

From  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  this  tribe  I  can  safely  say  that  a  decided  im- 
provement has  taken  place  during  the  past  year.  The  desire  to  have  better  houses, 
furniture,  tools,  and  implements  of  husbandry  shows  that  a  value  is  placed  upon 
those  things  tbat  but  a  short  time  since  were  little  rej^arded. 

The  increasing  desire  for  knowledge,  and  the  willingness  to  have  their  children 
trained  in  the  ways  of  civilization  and  learning,  conclusively  show  tbat  they  are 
awakening  to  the  importance  of  living  in  a  manner  different  from  their  ancestors. 
With  all  this  comes  a  greater  regard  for  law  and  order,  less  disposition  to  retaliate 
real  or  fancied  injuries,  and  an  appeal  to  the  agent  to  settle  any  disputes  that  for- 
merly would  have  been  settled  by  force.  The  foundling  of  a  **home,"  rude  it  may  be, 
the  gathering  to  that  home  of  comforts  never  before  possessed,  the  beginning  of  im- 
provement, the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  less  wandering  and  more  staying  at  home,  mark 
an  era  in  the  history  in  some  families  wh«»  in  former  years  had  no  fixed  habitation  or 
abode. 

LAND   IN   SEVERALTY. 

No  land  allotments  have  yet  been  made  in  this  tribe.  The  laud  selected  by  the 
Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  Saint  Paul  Railroad  Company  has  been  marked  out  and  the 
bounds  set.  At  present  tbe  Indians  occupy  a  portion  of  that  tract.  When  they  are 
displaced  they  must  seek  a  new  abiding  place.  Many  have  expressed  a  wish  when 
this  event  shall  have  taken  place  to  go  further  away  from  the  agency  headquarters, 
and  make  a  permanent  settlement.  Could  they  be  assured  that  the  land  would  be  theirs 
and  their  children's,  as  long  "as  grass  grows  and  water  runs,"  they  would  no  doubt  '-e 
willing  to  thus  settle.  The  land  question  is  a  vexed  one  that  demands  some  definite 
action  upon  the  part  of  the  government  to  satisfy  them.  Nominally  owners  of  mill- 
ionp  of  acres,  they  feel  that  they  may  be  at  any  time  ''moved  on"  at  the  will  of  the 
whites,  and  they  naturally  feel  that  here  they  have  no  "abiding  city."  This  feel- 
ing acts  as  a  check  upon  their  making  permanent  improvements.  No  sane  white  man 
would  go  on,  build  houses,  break  and  fence  land,  plant  and  surround  himself  with 
the  comforts  of  a  home  with  the  knowledge  that  at  any  time  he  might  be  driven  forth 
from  his  improvements  and  be  compelled  to  find  a  new  home  and  start  afresh.  In  my 
judgment  the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  permanent  improvement  of  the  Indian  is  the 
seemingly  pei-sistent  manner  in  which  his  rights  are  disregarded  by  the  government. 
It  would  naturally  seem  that  the  original  owners  of  the  soil  (^recognized  as  such  by 
the  United  States  authorities)  should  have  as  much  right  to  a  portion  of  the  land  that 
is  undeniably  his  as  the  white  emigrant  or  settler  who  niaj'  or  may  not  possess  any 
other  qualification  than  the  accident  of  color  over  his  red  brother. 

Those  who  have  met  the  Indian  upon  his  own  soil,  and  have  conversed  with  him, 
must  admit  that  if  clothed  with  the  rights  of  citizenship,  made  subject  to  the  same 
law  as  the  whites,  and  holding  his  land  by  an  inalienable  title,  would  be  the  means  of 
lifting  him  from  the  position  he  now  occupies,  and  investing  him  with  a  new  incentive 
•  to  upward  and  onward  progress.  Let  the  government,  then,  recognize  his  rights,  give 
him  his  .land  forcA'er,  making  it  impossible  to  drive  him  out  from  his  home,  confer 
upon  him  all  the  rights  of  citizenship,  protect  him,  and  at  the  same  time  make  him 
amenable  to  law,  and  treat  him  no  longer  as  a  child  or  ward,  but  as  a  man  in  the  full 
acceptance  of  the  term. 

EDUCATION. 

The  Indian  can  be  educated.  True,  it  requires  time,  patience,  perseverance,  with 
the  power  of  a  well-trained  mind  to  carry  out  the  work  to  a  final  perfection.  In  my 
judgment  a  term  of  three  years  is  not  suificient  to  eradicate  the  old  Indian  traditions 
and  customs,  and  plant  new  ideas,  new  customs,  and  new  manners  and  habits,  that 
will  stand  the  "  wear  and  tear"  incident  to  a  return  to  the  tribe  from  which  the  pupils 
•originally  came.  What  white  boy  can  in  three  years  master  a  new  language,  change 
his  manners,  habits,  and  customs,  and  in  fact  his  whole  nature,  so  that  when  he  may 
be  returned  to  his  home  he  will  not  fall  back  again  to  his  original  status.  Too  much 
is  expected  from  those  attending  the  Indian  schools  for  a  term  not  exceeding  three 
years.  In  most  cases  the  time  should  be  doubledj  and  then  in  place  of  sending  back 
at  once  the  six  years  should  be  still  further  supplemented  by  a  training  in  some  useful 
trade,  in  a  position  where  the  good  training  of  the  school  would  be  still  further  car- 
ried forward  in  a  kind  and  Christian  manner.    Then,  when  the  pupil  can  stand 
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alone^let  him  return  as  an  example  of  what  the  "white  man's  traininc"  produces. 
As  a  matter  of  economy  it  would  be  better  and  cheaper  to  place  the  children  for  a 
longer  time  at  school  and  perfect  those  who  attend,  even  if  the  number  be  fewer, 
TQitheT  thsku  half  educate  &]  fir ger  number,  who  will  throw  away  the  little  education 
they  may  have  acquired. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  boys  returned  to  this  agency  with  a  three  years'  training  at 
Hampton  have  thus  far  proved  a  failure.  At  the  start  they  i)rorai8ed  well,  but  they 
have  all  returned  to  their  old  ways,  having  learned  just  sufficient  of  the  vices  of  the 
whites  to  make  them  worse  than  at  the  beginning.  I  am  exceedingly  mortified  to 
make  this  admission,  but  if  the  truth  be  nor,  told  the  evil  will  go  on,  and  both  time 
and  money  be  expended,  and  little  or  no  good  result  from  the  expenditure.  Of  the  five 
boys  returned  from  Hampton  one  was  placed  in  the  blacksmith  shop,  three  in  the 
carpenter's  shop,  as  apprentices,  and  the  other  employed  as  assistant  teacher  in  the 
boarding-school ;  all  of  the  five  have  left  their  positions,  and  are  no  longer  employed 
in  any  department. 

During  the  past  year  the  now  boarding  and  day  school  (planned  and  the  foundation 
laid  by  my  predecessor)  has  been  completed,  with  the  supplementary  buildings,  and 
occupied.  These  buildings  seem  quite  well  adapted  for  the  purposes  for  which  they 
were  designed.  Had  a  better  quality  of  building  material  been  purchased  the  build- 
ings would  have  been  better,  and  not  as  soon  need  repairs  ;  as  it  is.  they  will  need 
partial  covering  to  make  them  comfortable  in  our  severe  winter  weather.  The  school 
was  opened  about  January  15,  1882,  with  some  twenty  pupils,  the  number  in  a  few 
days  increasing  to  nearly  forty  boarding  and  day  scholars,  of  whom  very  much  the 
largest  number  were  regular  boarders.  But  one  pupil  had  ever  attended  school  where 
the  English  tongue  was  taught,  and  she  but  for  a  short  time.  As  it  was  uncertain  at 
what  time  the  school  would  open,  and  what  text-books  would  he  needed,  none  had 
been  furnished,  and  a  few  books  borrowed  from  the  mission  school,  •  ne  or  two  reading 
charts,  with  the  blackboard,  comprised  our  whole  school  apparatus.  A  small  qnantity 
of  clothing  from  the  annuity  supplies  had  been  reserved,  and  with  this  scanty  outfit 
the  school  commenced.  Parents  came  with  their  children  seeking  a  place  for  them  ; 
all  were  taken  that  came  ;  the  best  arrangements  possible  made  for  the  clothing  of  the 
new  comers,  and  the  work  went  on.  Kind  friends  from  the  East  provided  supplies  of 
clothing,  in  part,  and  after  a  time  the  blanket  and  breech-clout  were  discarded, 
and  the  pupils  clothed  in  civilized  garb.  The  new  school  room  was  not  completed 
until  after  the  commencement  of  the  school,  but  was  occupied  after  the  school  had 
been  in  session  a  month  or  more. 

In  February  came  the  first  sickness,  in  the  person  of  a  son  of  a  chief^a  violent 
attack  of  pneumonia.  The  father  at  once  wished  to  take  the  boy  from  school,  and 
have  him  treated  by  the  native  "medicine  man."  As  it  would  have  been  no  less 
than  ipurder  to  have  the  boy  moved  at  that  time,  the  father  was  told  that  the  boy 
would  remain  where  he  then  was,  and  the  boy  was  thus  kept  in  comfortable  quarters, 
his  parents  permitted  to  visit  him  at  any  and  all  times,  watch  the  mode  of  treatment, 
and  assisfc  in  any  way  not  contrary  to  the  orders  of  the  physician.  The  case  excited 
much  attention  and  was  closely  watche<l ;  finally  the  boy  recovered,  and  from  that 
time  when  the  children  felt  sick  (with  but  one  exception)  they  were  left  to  be  treated 
as  humanity  dictated.  For  a  time  nearly  one-half  the  pupils  were  upon  the  sick  list, 
taxing  the  endurance  of  teacher  and  all  connected  with  the  school  in  no  slight  degree. 
Two  deaths  occurred  in  the  school,  which  excited  but  little  more  than  ordinary  interest. 
As  the  season  advanced  the  epidemic  was  abated,  and  the  teacher  and  school  employ^ 
were  enabled  to  attend  to  the  ordinary  duties  of  the  school,  and  lay  aside  the  duty  of 
nurses.  With  improving  health  an  improvement  was  manifest  in  the  tone  of  the  school, 
and  the  arrival  of  a  supply  of  books,  slates,  charts,  &c.,  inspired  both  teacher  and 
scholars  to  a  marked  degree.  From  that  time  until  the  closing  of  the  school  for  the 
summer  the  attendance  wa«  good;  the  deportment,  improvement,  and  progress  as 
great  as  in  any  school  I  have  ever  examined.  At  the  time  of  closing  many  of  the 
children  were  unwilling  to  leave  the  school  for  their  homes,  unless  they  ibad  the 
promise  of  returning  when  the  school  should  resume  its  sessions.  Very  little  trouble 
has  been  experienced  from  the  stealing  of  children  from  the  school ;  two  or  three  at 
the  fii'st  tried  it  for  a  few  times,  but  a  stoppage  of  rations  finally  effected  a  radical 
cure.  It  has  been  the  aim  to  make  the  school  not  a  place  of  pnnishment  (as  is  too 
often  the  case),  but  the  pleasantest  place  for  the  children  upon  the  agency,  and  the 
record  of  runaways  shows  this  method  to  be  a  success. 

RELIGiOX. 

This  agency  is  assigned  to  the  religious  care  of  the  Protestaut  Episcopal  Charck, 
and  the  feeling  in  favor  of  religious  matters  appears  to  be  slowly  but  surely  increas- 
ing. A  neat  and  commodious  church  edifice  and  rectory  are  located  at  agency  head- 
quarters. Within  the  past  year  the  church  has  been  beautified  by  the  addition  of  a 
fine  painted  glass  window  for  the  chancel  (the  gift,  in  part,  of  the  Indians),  the  in- 
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terior  of  the  church  finished  and  painted,  as  well  as  additions  to  the  rectory,  both  of  whi  ch 
present  a  neat  and  cheerful  appearance.  The  missionary  (Rev.  Luke  C.  Walker),  him- 
self a  Sionx  Indian,  appears  to  have  the  respect  and  confidence  of  his  people.  Sunday 
morning  service  (in  Dakota)  is  attended  by  a  full  congregation  of  Indiaus,  who  mani- 
fest a  deep  and  sincere  affection  for  the  service.  Our  Sunday  evening's  service  is 
usually  held  in  English,  at  which  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  both  red  and  white  men 
listening  with  interest  to  the  *  *  word  of  life."  At  one  of  the  camps  on  the  White  River  a 
native  catechist  holds  service,  besides  teaching  during  the  week  a  '*  mission  school." 
Services  are  also  held  at  intervals  at  some  one  of  the  Indian  houses  in  the  camps,  at 
which  some  gather  who  otherwise  would  not  be  abl«  to  hear  the  glad  tidings. 

During  a  portion  of  the  year  the  wife  of  the  missionary  has  one  or  more  sewing 
schools,  at  which  girls  and  the  older  women  are  taught  to  sew,  and  from  time  to  time 
other  meetings  are  held  by  her  of  a  more  strictly  religious  nature. 

The  Christmas  festival  held  during  the  year  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
pleasant  I  have  ever  attended.  Here  was  gathered  a  full  congregation,  whose  eyes 
were  gladdened  by  the  sight  of  a  Christmas  tree,  laden  with  a  profusion  of  useful 
gifts — hats,  hoods,  caps,  dresses,  under-clothing,  scarfs,  &c.,  while  the  little  ones  were 
not  forgotten.  The  hearts  of  all  were  made  glad.  Kind  friends  from  the  East  con- 
tribnted  the  most  of  the  gifts,  and  could  they  have  been  present  and  witnessed  the 
delight  manifested  by  young  and  old  they  would  have  felt  amply  repaid  for  their  toil 
and  labor.  In  viewing  the  scene  one  could  not  help  contrasting  it  with  some  of  the 
scenes  in  the  lives  of  some  of  those  present  Instead  of  the  "  war  whoop  "  was  heard 
the  song  of  praise,  and  in  the  place  of  anger  and  contention  peace,  with  her  ''silvery 
wings,"  presided  over  the  scene.  Mr.  Walker  not  only  preaches,  but  practices, 
and  his  well-ordered  field  gives  evidence  that  labor  with  "hands,"  as  well  as  the 
"brains,"  is  not  considered  by  him  beneath  his  calling.  Several  prominent  members 
of  the  tribe,  including  one  or  more  chiefs,  have  during  the  year  been  baptized,  and  a 
considerable  number  have  been  confirmed.  The  planting  of  the  gospel  in  this  land  is 
no  holiday  work,  and  never  was  the  exemplification  of  "  line  upon  line,  precept  upon 
precept,"  more  needed  than  in  mis8ion^,ry  work  upon  the  frontier.  Unfortunately 
there  are  far  too  many  missionaries  of  the  other  kind,  and  the  Indian  hardly  knows 
how  to  reconcile  preaching  the  gospel  and  all  the  vices  practiced  by  the  whites,  such 
as  the  majority  are  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact.  If  the  old  ada^e,  '*  charity  be- 
gins at  home,"  means  anything,  or  is  worth  anything,  here  is  a  field  in  which  that 
"  charity  that  is  not  easily  provoked"  may  find  full  scope  for  its  noblest  work.  While  I 
would  not  for  a  moment  cast  reflections  upon  those  who  forsake  native  land,  home, 
and  all  its  comforts  for  the  love  of  man  and  Christ,  his  Maker,  to  labor  in  distant 
heathen  lands,  it  would  seem  that  the  ''heathen"  at  our  doors,  children  of  the  original 
owners  of  our  fair  land,  deserve  some  of  that  sympathy  so  freely  expended  upon  those 
more  distant.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to  repay,  in  part  at  least,  some  of  the  numerous 
wrongs  inflicted  upon  the  living  Indian  and  his  ancestors. 

POLICE. 

The  Indian  police  force  deserves  honorable  mention.  Prior  to  July  1-,  1862,  the  force 
consisted  of  one  captain,  on  sergeant,  and  eight  privates ;  since  that  time  the  force 
has  been  increased  to  nineteen  in  all,  one  sergeant  and  eight  privates  being  added. 
The  services  performed,  viz,  patrolling  among  the  camps  and  the  outlying  lands  of 
the  reservation,  looking  after  wood-choppers  and  other  trespassers  unlawfully  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Indian  reservation,  hunting  stray  cattle,  assisting  the  herders,  con- 
veying messages,  verifying  births  and  dea  hs  reported,  have  all  been  performed  with 
ala^'rity  and  lar  better  than  ever  before.  Changes  in  the  force  have  been  made,  some 
being  retired  at  their  own  request  and  one  summarily  discharged  for  riotous  conduct. 

With  an  increasing  population  upon  the  opp<»site  bank  of  the  Missouri,  not  always 
the  most  honest  or  orderly,  and  with  thirty  or  more  miles  of  river  front  to  guard,  and 
which  for  a  part  of  the  year  is  bridged  by  ice,  we  may  see  at  a  glance  that  the  duty, 
if  performed  faithfully,  is  no  holiday  pastime  but  quite  the  reverse,  and  all  for  the  paltry 
sum  of  $5  per  month,  each  policeman  finding  his  own  pony  and  equipments.  This  sum 
is  altogether  too  small ;  double  the  pay  would  not  more  than  compensate  them  for  the 
duty  performed.  It  is  hopf  d  that  in  the  coming  tiuje  this  item  may  be  increased. 
The  tribe  now  demand  a  police  force.  But  a  short  time  since  they  would  have  no  force, 
and  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  find  men  for  the  positions.  Should  the  pay  be  increased 
the  best  men  in  the  tribe  could  easily  be  enlisted,  as  a  road  to  distinction,  that  formerfy 
was  the  reward  of  prowess  in  battle  or  skill  in  hunting.  No  police  barracks  have  yet 
been  bnilt,  nor  any  place  provided  where  offenders  can  be  confined.  It  is  hoped  at  no 
distant  day  both  may  be  provided. 

SPORTS  AND    PASTIMES. 

-  The  Indian,  like  his  white  brother,  has  need  of  amusement,  and  will  have  it  in  some 
form.    The  chase  and  the  war  path  being  no  longer  open,  n*om  acaxcit^  ol  ^va\Kk  vol 
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the  first  place  and  from  better  teaching  or  policy  (perhaps  a  mixture  of  both)  on  the 
second  part,  tnrns  his  attention  to  another  pastime  that  from  time  immemorial  has 
been  his  peculiar  province,  viz^  the  dance.  This  (as  among  the  whites)  is  practiced 
to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  as  the  circumstances,  temper,  or  disposition  of  the  peo- 
ple may  demand.  During  the  time  of  sickness  (referred  to  in  a  former  part  of  this 
report)  very  little,  dancing  was  done;  since  that  time  there  has  been  but  a  small 
amount  as  compared  with  former  years.  No  **Sun  dance"  (the  most  barbarous  of  all 
Itidian  dances)  was  held  or  attempted  this  year;  the  experience  of  last  year  probably 
did  not  warrant  the  undertaking. 

Pony  racing,  quoits,  shooting  with  the  bow  and  arrow,  among  the  younger  men  of 
the  tribe,  still  are  practiced  at  times  to  a  limited  extent.  They  are  naturally  inclined 
to  amusements,  and  the  dance  seems  to  be  the  way  they  prefer,  supplemented  as  it  is 
sometimes  by  a  feast.  In  all  the  dances  I  have  never  heard  it  reported  that  any- 
thing of  a  quarrelsome  nature  was  manifested.  So  long  as  the  dances  do  not  provoke 
bad  temper  or  dissipation  I  see  no  reason  why  they  inay  not  continue  to  be  held,  as,  if 
prohibited,  something  worse  in  their  place  might  be  devised. 

POLYGAMY. 

Someof  the  older  Indians  still  have  more  than  one  w^ife;  many  of  the  younger  and 
middle  aged  have  one  wife  only.  Among  the  best  men  in  the  tribe  the  sentiment  in 
favor  of  one  wife  only  is  slowly  gaining  ground,  and  during  the  past  year  some  of  the 
chiefs  and  head  men  have  been  legally  married  ;  the  number  of  legal  marriages  is  in- 
creasing, and  as  the  tribe  advance  in  the  arts  of  civilization,  and  the  squaw  becomes 
less  a  slave  and  more  a  companion,  and  the  man  learns  that  labor  is  not  disgraceful 
but  honorable,  the  plurality  of  wives  will  fall  into  disuse  and  finally  be  done  away 
with  entirely. 

NUMBER  OF  INDIANS  IN  TRIBE. 

As  shown  by  the  annuity  rolls  for  December,  1881,  the  whole  number  of  Indians 
w^as  1,558,  viz  :  702  males  and  856  females,  an  increase  in  the  year,  or  since  December, 
1880,  of  209;  1,349  being  the  number  at  that  time.  The  increase  is  due,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  return  of  members  of  the  tribe  who  have  been  absent  at  other  agencies 
and  some  with  Sitting  Bull.  At  present  there  are  upon  the  books  1,526,  not  including 
the  school  children  who  draw  rations  at  the  school,  making  the  whole  number  about 
the  same  as  in  December. 

EMPLOYES. 

As  stated  in  my  report  for  1880,  without  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  white  em- 
ployes the  influence  of  the  a.^(;nt,  as  well  as  his  power  to  direct  the  Indian  in  a  proper 
manner,  would  be  seriously  impaired.  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to.  state  that  in  most 
iostances  an  entire  harmony  has  prevailed  during  the  past  year,  and  if  any  good  has 
been  done  a  large  proportion  of  that  good  properly  is  due  to  the  whit«  employes. 
More  Indians  have  been  employed  than  in  some  former  years,  in  various  kinds  of  labor, 
and  upon  the  whole  the  most  of  them  have  done  well.  The  increase  in  the  number 
of  wagons,  plows,  and  farm  machinery  generally,  has  called  for  a  larger  amount  of 
repairs  than  in  any  year  previous,  many  of  the  wagons  having  been  almost  wholly 
rebuilt;  and  the  same  is  true  of  much  other  farm  machinery  that  had  been  thrown 
aside  as  worthless  or  of  little  value. 

The  cutting  of  timber  for  the  new  cattle  corral,  Indian  houses,  «fcc.,  has  been  alarge 
item  in  the  increased  Indian  labor,  as  well  as  the  labor  upon  the  new  buildiugs^  as 
stated  before.  In  all  cases  whenever  an  Indian  could  be  employed  in  place  of  whites 
it  has  been  done. 

CLOTHING  AND   SUPPLIES. 

The  clothing  and  supplies  furnished  during  the  past  year  have  been  of  a  better 
quality  than  in  former  years,  with  but  few  exceptions,  and  have  upon  the  whole  given 
excellent  satisfaction.  Some  delay  was  experienced  in  the  delivery  of  some  of  the 
articles,  causing  some  dissatisfaction,  but  when  the  articles  came  they  were  probably 
more  highly  prized. 

The  annuity  goods  the  past  year  were  issued  to  families  and  individuals,  contrary 
to  the  usual  custom  by  bands.  The  innovation  was  stoutly  resisted  for  a  time,  but 
finally  the  l)etter  way  prevailed,  and  a  more  general  satisfaction  was  the  result,  as  all 
(for  the  first  time)  received  their  due  share  of  the  goods  distributed.  As  a  result, 
fewer  annuity  goods  were  sold  than  formerly,  and  the  articles  consequently  weremoje 
generally  used  by  those  for  wJiom  they  were  intended.  When  Congress  makes  a  law 
making  it  felony,  punishable  by  tine  and  imprisonment,  for  any  persons  other  than  the 
Indian  to  have  annuity  goods  in  their  possession,  in  any  form,  then  this  nefarious 
practice  will  be  stopped.    The  law  as  it  now  stands  is  virtually  a  dead  letter. 
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CONCLUSION. 

There  are  niauy  other  topics  of  a  special  nature  interesting  to  one  living  among  the 
Indians,  and  probably  so  to  some  others,  which  would  be  too  numerous  to  embody  in 
this  report,  perhaps  already  too  long,  and  which  no  person  living  in  another' section 
without  previous  experience  can  fully  realize.  The  daily  wants,  the  numerous  appli- 
"cations  for  advice  and  counsel,  the  various  complaints  of  this,  that,  and  the  other 
nature,  running  through  a  year,  interesting  as  they  may  be,  would,  if  noted  in  order, 
fill  a  volume  of  no  mean  dimensions.  The  cares,  duties,  and  responsibilities  of  agents 
are  but  little  known  to  those  living  outside  the  circle  of  Indian  influence. 

I  cannot  better  close  this  report  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  one  whom  this  whole 
nation  has  delighted  to  honor,  and  whose  knowledge  is  not  of  a  superficial  nature. 
I  quote  General  William  T.  Sherman  in  his  introduction  to  Dodge's  "Our  Wild  In- 
dians/' being  the  record  of  thirty-three  years'  experience  among  them.  General  Sher- 
man, speaking  of  Indian  agents,  says : 

Nor  do  I  think  it  just  to  accuse  all  Indian  agents  of  being  incompetent  if  not  dishonest.    I  hare 

personaJly  met  a  great  number  of  these,  who  are  generally  kind,  honest,  well-meaning  people,  badly 

'  paid,  and  deprived  of  all  the  comforts  which  civilized  men  desire  to  enioy.    Some  higher  motive  than 

A  desire  to  plunder  must  actuate  these  men  who  risk  so  much  and  endure  such  hardships  and  priva- 

tiiona. 


Respectfully  submitted. 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


W.  H.  PARKHURST, 
United  States  Indicm  Agent, 


Statement  iof   Jaiid  broken  at  Lower  BruU  Agency^  Dahotttf  for  years  1880,  1881,  and 

1882,  with  names  of  occupants. 


So. 

Kames. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

Totals. 

1 

Iron  l^^ation.  chief 

Acres. 
6 
2 
2 
5 
3 
2 
2 
3 

Acres. 

1 

Acres. 
4 

Acres, 
11 

2 

Cloud  SooD 

2 

3 

ChasinsT  Horse .. 

2 

4 

Omaha 

5 

5 

Forked  Butte 

, 

8 

6 

Pretty  Soundinc  Flute. 

2 

7 

John  w'ikuwa 

2 

4 

8 

Marv  Henconntre  .- rr-r-   T--T-.TrT,T»,.,,r.»T,,.... 

8 

0 

Man  like  a  Bear r-r t ,  ■, . r ..,.,r  ,„.-,-r ...... 

1 
8 
4 

1 
8" 

2 

10 

Useful  Heart 

7 

4 

10 

11 

Carries  the  Easle 

8 

12 

David  Kencountre 

8 

18 

Battler 

2 
3 
5 
6 
4 
1 
2 
4' 
6 

2 

U 

Stabber 

8 

15 

Eliiah  Quilt  (Bed  Quilt) 

........ 

5 

16 

White  Buffalo  Man 

4 

....... 

1 

3*' 

2 

i' 

1 
2 

i* 

1 

i" 

1 

... 

1 

1 

4 

10 

17 

Pretty  Doe  or  Little  John  Do2 

5 

18 

Small-sidea-Bear 

2 

1ft 

Fl  vine  Eaele      

3 

20 

Left-handed  Thunder 

*    11 

21 

Alex.  Rencountre _ 

7 

22 

Finette  Rencountre  

3 

23 

Jack  Near  the  House 

'  "  2  ' 
2 

i 
I 
1 

4 
2 
2 
4 
2 

34 
5 
4 
2 
2i 

4 

24 

Pretty  Hea d 

8 

25 

Bie-bodied  Eaele 

i 

20 

Blackf oot   

5 

27 

Bie  Man,  chief % 

12 

28 

Spirit  Walker  

5 

2ft 

Sawalla,  chief 

3 
1 

8 

BO 

Bear  with  Lone  Claws,  chief 

4 

81 

Red  Water...:.. 

4 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 

■  Chasing  Crow 

2 

'  Bie-beUied  Teacher 

2 

1 

2 
2*' 

4- 

Dead  Hand,  chief 

1  Good  Soldier .'. 

6 
5 

Tobacco  Mouth 

34 

j  Little  Day 

2 
2 

7 

1  Stone  Man  

6 

Many  Eaeles '. 

2 

Bed  Breast 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
4 

2" 

1 
1 
2J 

t» 

Poor  Clown 

'  Yellow  Hawk 

2 

'          ? 
1          5 

H 

6 

6 

Black  Dog,  chief 

Standine  Cloud,  chief 

8 
8 

:  Doe  from  War 

10 

Black  Wolf 

10 

5153- 
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Statement  of  land   broken  at  Lower   BtuU  Agenoy^  Dakota^  for  years   1880,  1881,  and 

1882,  with  names  of  occupants — Continued. 


Ko. 


47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

77 

78 

79 

80 

81 

82 

83 

64 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90. 

91 

92 

93 

94 

95 

96 

97 

98 

99 

100 

101 

102 

103 

104 

105 

106 

107 

108 

109 

110 

111 

112 

113 

114 

115 


Names. 


Solos  "Walker 

Black  Bonnet 

Crazy  Bull 

Hawk  Track *. 

Small-forked  Tail 

White  Whirlwind 

Wind  Cloud 

Knee,  chief 

Iron-sided  Bear 

Fool  Hawk 

Thin  Belly 

Bob-tailed  Crow 

Bear  Elk 

Jumping  Up 

Slow  Dog 

Running  Rattler 

Black  Stone 

Little  Pheasant,  chief,  (by  "Hand,"  1881) 
Little  Pheasant  ^ 

Gray  Lodge        V  In  company 

Little  Bull  > 

Packettle 

High  Dog 

Sharp  Nail 

Ghost  Lodge      

Big  Eagle  Feather 

Black  White  Man 

Surrounded 

Twist^Nose|c„„.bta6d 

Medicine  Bull,  chief 

Mark  Patterson 

High  Dog,  No.  2 

Medicine  Bear 

Medicine  Elk 

Driving  Hawk 

Soldier  Partisan 

Rev.Lukb  C.  Walker 

Charles  Collins 

Handsome  Elk,  chief 

Wears  the  Eagle 

John  Whitemouse 

Flying  Horse,  "Foot." 

Big  Heart 

Medicine  Horse 

Long  Star 

Beef  Carrier , 

Good  Soldier  (omit) 

Poor  Dog .' 

Old  Lodge 

Badger  Head 

Black  Elk 

Hollow  Bear 

Bad  Horse 

Lower  Brule 

Fire  Thunder 

Bull  Head,  chief , 

Crazy  Bear 

Bij7- bellied  Teacher 

Spirit  Riser , 

High  Otter 

Big  Book 

Big  Dog     

Smoking  Woman  

Beast  Bird's  family  (B.  B.  died  1882) 

Good  Road  

Black  Jumper's  family  (B.  J.  died  1882) . . . 

Little  Pheasant,  chief,  additional 

Lone  Pine , 


Agency  farm 

Total  acres  broken . 


1880. 


Acres. 
2 
2 
2 

H 

5 

3 

5 

4 

4 

1 
1 

8 
I 


188L 


Acres. 


4 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


7J 

3 

3i 

3 

2 

Si 

3J 

2! 

6 

8i 

14 
5 
3 
2 

H 
2 

7 
3 
1 

4 


4 


1882. 


Totals. 


Acres. 
1 
2 
2 
1 
2 
5 


2 
1 


3 
2 
2 
3 

2 

2 


3 
4 
1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
2 


7 

H 
1 


H 


2 
1 
1 
1 
2 


U 


1 


I 


1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


4 

4 

w 

4 
2 

•2 
1 
2 

H 
2 
3 
3 

1| 
2 


Acres. 
3 
8 
6 
4 
8 
9 
6 
7 
6 
2 
3 
4 
2 
8 

U 
9 

l\ 

9 

5 

4* 

3 

6 

7 

54 
6 

9 

12 

1* 

7  . 

4 
2 

104 
4 
7 
4 
4 
8 
2 
2 

3 
3 
3 


3i8i 
(JO 


378i 


4  . 

4 

it 

4 
2 

14 
2 

5 

2 

14 
2 
3 
3 

14 
2 


2  ,. 

9 
11 

2   . 
14  . 

131i 
6 

3 

14 
3 

IIOJ  . 
10 

560^ 
76 

120i  ! 

137i 

636| 

The  statement  for  the  year  1880  is  taken  from  the  report  of  Capt.  W.  E.  Dough- 
erty, U.  S.  A.,  acting  agent  for  that  year,  and  inchides  all  land  broken  in  that  and  iu 
former  years. 
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PtxE  Ridge  Agency,  Dakota, 

October  30,  1882. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  followiug  as  my  annual  report  for  past  twelve 
months,  being  the  fourth  and  closing  one  of  my  term  of  service. 

THE  INDIANS. 

There  have  been  carried  on  the  rolls  of  this  agency  for  the  past  year  an  average  of 
8,100  Indians,  consisting  of  7,700  Ogalalla  Sioux  and  400  Northern  Cheyennes,  trans- 
ferred from  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  in  month  of  De- 
cember, 1881.  There  was  also  an  addition  to  the  Sioux  portion  of  the  Indians  by  the 
transfer  from  Standing  Rock  Agency,  in  the  spriug,  of  about  600  of  the  surrendered 
hostiles  from  Sitting  Bull's  band. 

THE  NORTHERN  CHEYENNES. 

The  transfer  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  to  this  agency,  as  I  predicted  in  my  last 
annual  report,  has  in  no  way  assisted  our  people  toward  civilization  or  progress.  They 
are  an  insubordinate,  uncontrollable,  and  migratory  lot  of  aborigines.  They  have 
done  nothing  in  the  way  of  house-building  or- farming,  and  spend  most  of  their  time 
in  finding  fault,  loaiing,  and  dancing. 

I  should  presume  that  their  former  agent  in  the  south  has  every  reason  to  congratu- 
late himself  for  having  lost  this  portion  of  his  population.  The  more  discontented  of 
the  party,  some  two  hundred  in  number,  under  the  subchief.  Black  Wolf,  left  this 
agency  on  the  23d  of  September,  without  a  pass  or  transfer,  for  Fort  Keogh,  Montana, 
and  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  authority  of  the  department.  As  your  office  instructed 
me  to  use  no  force  to  restrain  them,  they  were  allowed  to  depart  in  peace.  This  I  at 
the  time  regretted,  as  every  preparation  had  been  made  to  overhaul  and  bring  them 
back,  the  company  of  police,  numbering  fifty,  having  been  assembled  for  the  purpose. 
I  presume  it  is  as  well,  however,  as  extreme  measures  may  have  resulted  in  some  one 
getting  hurt,  which  would  have  grated  harshly  on  the  delicate  feelings  of  some  of  our 
sentimentalists  on  the  Indian  question,  who  prefer  to  let  '^  the  poor  misguided  child 
of  nature ''  have  his  own  way. 

THE  NORTHERN  SIOUX. 

These,  numbering  about  600  returned  hostiles  from  Sitting  Bull's  camp,  are  doing 
exceedingly  well,  most  of  them  having  settled  on  Wounded  Knee  Creek,  20  miles 
from  the  agency,  and  have  been  during  the  summer  actively  engaged  in  house-build- 
ing, haying,  &c.,  so  tJbat  they  are  now  comfortably  fixed  for  the  winter.  They  fully 
realize  the  loss  they  have  sustained  by  leaving  their  agencies  during  the  troubles  of 
1876,  noticing  as  they  do  how  well  supplied  with  wagons  and  other  property  the 
agency  Indians  are,  through  the  liberality  of  our  government.  The  new  supply  of  50 
wagons  furnished  this  year  will  put  them  on  an  equal  footing  with  the  others,  how- 
ever. Some  of  the  strongest  friends  we  have  to-day  are  numbered  among  these  returned 
northern  prodigals. 

The  Indians  as  a  body  have  done  exceedingly  well  during  the  year.  No  crimes 
have  been  committed  on  the  reserve,  and  no  depredations  of  any  kind  have  bt  en  com- 
mitted on  neighboring  settlers  or  stockmen  off  the  reserve. 

Since  the  addition  to  the  reservation,  by  executive  order,  of  a  strip  of  country  five 
miles  wide  and  ten  miles  long,  in  Northern  Nebraska,  and  the  removal,  by  that  means, 
of  the  reservation  boundary  to  a  point  seven  miles  away,  we  have  had  little  or  no 
trouble  from  intoxicating  liquor.  J  HilH 

In  the  month  of  August,  Red  Cloud,  under  the  bad  influence  of  squaw-men  and 
other  unprincipled  ^vhites,  on  and  off  the  reservation,  sought  to  set  at  defiance  the 
authority  of  the  Government.  The  prompt  manner  in  which  he  was  suppressed,  by 
orders  from  your  office,  and  the  present  peaceful  and  prosperous  condition  of  affairs 
here,  will,  I  trust,  be  an  example  in  tbe  future  for  ambitious  chiefs  and  designing 
white  men.  In  this  connection  too  much  credit  cannot  be  given  to  the  young  men 
of  the  tribe  for  their  aid  to  the  Government  in  sustaining  law  and  order. 

HOUSE-BUILDING.  . 

The  erection  of  houses  by  Indians  has  progressed  in  a  very  satisfactory  manner 
daring  the  year,  and  as  a  result  of  past  labor  the  Indians  are  now  occupying  five 
hundred  and  fifty  comfortable  log  houses,  the  structures  having  been  erected  at  a 
small  expense  to  the  government,  as  the  Indians  supply  all  the  labor  and  all  the  ma- 
terial except  doors  and  windows.    Each  house  is  comfortably  furnished  with  a  cook- 
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stove  (and  where  necessary  an  extra  heating-  stove),  dishes,  bedsteads,  etc.  The  quality 
of  the  houses  is  steadily  improving,  a3  many  of  the  Indians  are  tearing  down  the  build- 
ings originally  built  by  them  and  erecting  more  commodious  and  substantial  structures, 
and,  in  many  cases,  stables,  poultry-houses,  etc. 

As  an  economical  result  of  this  house-building  I  have  been  able  to  cut  down  the 
amount  of  canvas  supplied  by  the  government  for  lodges  ten  thousand  yards  yearly, 
so  that  this  year  there  will  be  issued  twenty  thousand  yards  less  than  three  years 
ago.     It  is  to  be  hoped  the  time  will  come  when  no  cauA'as  will  be  issued. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  adoption  by  the  Indians  of  houses  for  habitations  would 
lead  to  a  bad  sanitary  condition,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  dirt  and  rubbish  around 
the  houses,  it  being  the  custom  with  Indians  in  former  times  to  move  their  canvas 
lodges  to  new  and  clean  locations,  instead  of  moving  the  filth,  as  the  avoirdupois  of 
the  latter  was,  as  a  rule,  much  greater  than  the  former.  Reasoning,  however,  on  the 
above  as  a  basis  bas  been  fallacious,  for  the  Indians,  finding  that  much  labor  would 
be  expended  and  time  lost  in  moving  the  house,  have  adopted  the  other  alternative, 
and  the  surroundings  of  the  houses  will  compare  very  favorably  with  those  of  the 
poorer  class  of  whites,  being  in  every  respect  much  cleaner.  Considering  the  good 
results  thus  far  attained,  every  inducement  should  be  offered  and  facility  afforded 
these  people  for  house-building. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

I  have  not  been  as  yet  disappointed  in  the  results  of  the  efforts  made  by  these 
people  in  raising  stock.  The  1,500  head  of  cows  and  bulls  issued  them  two  years 
ago,  now  number  between  3,000  and  4,000  by  increase.  This  is  not,  of  course,  such  a 
result  as  would  be  obtained  among  white  men;  but,  taking  every  thin^  into  considera^ 
iion,  this  agency  may  be  deemed  fortunate  in  even  this  increase,  as  it  would  not  b^ 
surprising  if  none  were  left  of  the  original. 

The  Indian  has  been  in  the  habit  of  living  for  the  day,  without  regard  for  the  mor- 
row. It  is  difficult  to  make  him  understand,  that,  if  our  government  has  fed  and 
cared  for  him  for  so  many  years  in  the  past  without  requiring  any  labor  in  retam, 
why  the  same  should  not  continue  in  the  future.  It  is  this  argument  that  the  agent 
has  to  encounter,  and  if  an  agent's  eloquence  and  persuasive  manner  has  no  effect  on 
the  Indian's  way  of  reasoning,  there  is  not];iing  left  but  compulsory  means  in  the 
way  of  a  withholding  of  rations  for  killing  or  injuring  breeding  stock.  This  I  have 
found  very  effective,  as  **  Poor  Lo,"  not  umike  his  white  brother,  is  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive in  the  gastric  region.  In  so  doing,  however,  I  have  incurred  the  displeasure  of  a 
class  of  canting,  self-constituted  advocates  of  the  noble  red  man,  which  appears  to 
think  it  criminal  for  an  agent  to  in  any  way  interfere  with  an  Indian  11  vins  in  the  pris- 
tine grandeur  of  non-productiveness  under  his  *  treaty  rights."  It  is  witn  great  com- 
fort and  an  abiding  trust  in  the  Great  Father  that  the  "guileless  child  of  nature"  has 
heard  read  to  him  by  the  above-referred  to  cranks  the  foUowing  quotation  from  article 
5  of  the  Sioux  agreement  of  1876 :  "  Such  rations,  or  as  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, shall  be  continued  until  the  Indians  are  able  to  support  themselves."  Truly, 
under  this  arrangement,  these  Indians  may  be  said  to  discount  Solomon  and  the  ''liUes 
of  the  field."  What  incentive  is  there  for  Indians  to  labor  when  they  see  their  "  grand 
old  chief"  standing  up  in  council  with  an  annuity  blanket  hung  around  him  in  a  style 
that  would  make  a  Roman  senator  in  his  toga  envious,  saying,  *^We  are  the  children 
of  the  Great  Spirit;  he  put  us  on  this  land;  the  white  men  pay  tribute  to  us;  they  feed 
and  clothe  us:  the  pale  face  has  to  work  for  a  living ;  we  don't."  "  Who  wouldn't 
be  an  Injun  f  "  There  is  no  question  but  that  in  this  region  of  country  the  so-called 
"Indian  problem,"  in  the  way  of  making  these  people  in  any  degree  self-supporting, 
will  only  be  solved  by  making  them  stock-raisers.  To  do  this,  however,  a  lar^e 
amount  of  parent  stock  should  be  issued,  and  their  agents  made  to  put  aside  this 
sentimentalism  of  "treaty  rights,"  "chiefs'  rights,"  "tribal rights"  and  such  bosh, 
and  adopt  practical  compulsory  measures  to,  if  need  be,  force  such  Indians  as  may 
be  refractory  to  properly  care  for  the  original  stock  and  the  increase. 

Something  should  also  be  done  to  protect  themselves  and  families  in  the  possession 
of  such  property  issued  to  them.  As  it  stands  now,  nothing  prevents  an  Indian  from 
taking  a  wagon  or  cow  (which  has  been  issued  to  him,  and  for  which  he  has  re- 
ceipted) over  the  reservation  lines  into  a  neighboring  region  and  selling  the  same ; 
and  no  way  for  the  agent  to  recover  the  property,  for  such  a  sale  is  recognized  as 
legal.  Our  laws  prevent  a  child  under  age  from  selling  property,  fer  in  such  cases  the 
parent  can  recover.  In  our  whole  system  of  dealing  with  the  Indian  by  reservations, 
agencies,  and  agents,  we  have  practically,  if  not  legally,  treated  them  as  minors ; 
then  why  not  treat  them  as  minors  under  the  law,  and  protect  their  property.  It 
they  are  able  to  manage  their  own  business  in  the  way  of  caring  for  their  property, 
then  why  keep  up  the  expensive  reservation  system,  with  the  expensive  agents  and 
employes.  Why  not  give  each  Indian  so  much  per  year,  and  turn  him  loose  in  the 
community  to  care  for  himself?    "  Echo  answers." 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Regarding  the  progi^ess  made  in  agriculture,  I  have  not  been  disappointed.  I  never 
have  and  do  not  now  regard  this  as  a  practical  agricultural  region  for  Indians. 
What  the  white  ni  ay  accomplish  herein  that  line  in  the  dim  distant  future  is  a  question. 
In  the  way  of  garden  patches  for  raising  kitchen  vegetables  for  their  own  use,  the 
Indians  have  done  well  during  the  past  year,  showing  a  marked  improvement  in  this 
respect  year  by  year.  This  gardening  is  of  course  naturally  connned  to  the  creek 
bottoms. 

INDIAN  FREIGHTING. 

This  enterprise  has  been  successful  during  the  year,  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  foor 
years.  All  of  the  supplies,  amounting  to  two  or  three  million  pounds,  have  been 
transported  by  the  Indians,  part  of  the  same  having  been  hauled  from  Rosebud  Land- 
ing, on  the  Missouri  River,  two  hundred  miles  from  here,  and  the  balance  from  Thacher, 
Nebr.,  the  present  terminus  of  the  Sioux  City  and  Pacific  Railroad,  one  hundred  and 
thirty  miles  distant.  By  hauling  from  the  railroad  point  there  will  be  a  saving  this 
ye^r  to  the  government  of  ^17,000. 

There  has  been  engaged  in  the  wprk  over  four  hundred  Indian  wagons,  all  man- 
aged by  the  younger  class  of  the  Indians,  the  patriarchs  remaining  at  home  gossiping 
oyer  the  good  old  times  that  are  now  past,  when  they  did  not  nave  to  live  on  the 
white  man's  bounty,  (&c.  It  should  be  remembered  that  it  is  the  joune  men  of  the 
tribe  that  are  making  progress,  and  very  little,  if  any,  credit  is  due  to  the  old  men. 

SAVING  OP  SUPPLIES. 

There  was  saved  at  this  agency  for  the  vears  1880-1881,  in  supplies,  (50,000.  Dur- 
ing the  past  year  a  proportionate  amount  has  been  saved,  but  the  exact  figures  are 
difficult  to  make  out,  owing  to  the  increase  of  Indians  to  be  fed  by  the  transfer  here 
during  the  year  of  the  Northern  Cheyenues  and  Northern  Sioux.  It  is  now  the  end 
of  October,  and  none  of  the  new  supply  of  coftee,  sugar,  hard  bread,  tobacco,  baking 
powder,  soap,  flour,  or  salt  has  yet  been  issued,  and  no  new  supply  of  com  or  oats 
will  be  required,  as  there  is  sufficient  left  over  from  last  year. 

CHARACTER  OF  SUPPLIES. 

All  of  the  supplies  furnished,  both  annuity  and  subsistence,  during  the  past  year^ 
have  been  excellent  in  quality  except  the  flour.  This  article  has  been  bad.  The 
quantity  of  supplies  of  all  kinds  has  been  ample. 

THE  ISSUE  OF  ANNUITIES. 

In  connection  with  this  subject  I  would  invite  attention  to  sec.  2086  and  sec.  2090 
Rev.  U.  S.  Statutes,  which  require  that  these  goods  or  articles  shall  be  turned  over 
to  the  chiefs  by  the  agent  in  fmlkj  that  is,  by  the  bale,  box,  &c.,  to  be  by  the  said 
chiefs  distributed  as  they  may  see  fit.  What  is  the  practical  result  of  this  system,  but 
the  bolstering  up  and  supporting  of  the  chiefs  and  the  tribal  system,  both  of  which 
are  strongly  antagonistic  to  civilization  and  progress  ?  Why  should  this  distinction 
be  made  between  the  issue  of  subsistence  and  annuity  supplies  t  Why,  if  it  is  proper 
to  issue  food  to  heads  of  families,  would  it  not  be  good  to  do  the  same  with  cloth 
ing  f  The  Indian  Department  instructs  an  agent  that  he  should  do  all  he  can  to 
break  up  the  tribal  and  ^ief  system,  yet,  if  he  attempts  to  do  so  through  the  aunuity 
issue,  a  howl  goes  up  from  the  Indian  sympathizers  that  he  is  interfering  with  "  treaty 
rights.''  If  an  individual  Indian  tries  to  aid  civilization  and  progress  by  cutting 
loose  from  the  tribe,  and  adopt  the  white  man's  ways,  he  will  meet  this  reception 
when  he  attends  the  annual  distribution  of  annuities  under  his  chief:  He  will  be 
told  by  that  chief,  (who,  whether  dressed  in  black  broadcloth  or  bedecked  with 
beads  and  feathers,  is  the  pride  of  a  Washington  reception  when  visiting  his  Great 
Father),  **I  am  the  chief;  the  Great  Father  told  me  when  I  was  in  Washington  he 
has  sent  to  me  all  these  goods.  You  have  worked  against  the  good  old  Indian  ways, 
you  have  worked  against  your  chief,  you  have  taken  the  part  of  the  white  man,  you 
can  have  none  of  these  things ;  they  are  for  Indians."  After  such  treatment,  if 
that  Indian  is  wise  he  will  put  on  a  blanket,  rejoin  the  tribe,  swear  allegiance 
to  the  chief,  and  pray  to  the  Great  Spirit  not  to  be  left  out  at  the  next  distribution  of 
annuities. 

Having  experienced  the  effect  of  this  obstacle  to  progress,  after  my  first  issue  of 
annuities,  in  1879,  at  which  issue  the  annuities  were  turned  out  in  bulk  to  seven  chiefs, 
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and  all  of  the  Indians  who  had  joined  the  police  force  or  worked  as  laborers  at  the 
agency  were  deprived  of  their  snare  of  the  same,  I  determined  to  make  a  change  in 
the  system.  A  short  time  before  the  issue  in  1880,  I  notified  the  Indians  that  the 
annuities  were  not  the  property  of  the  chiefs  alone,  but  were  sent  for  all  the  Indians, 
as  were  the  rations,  and  that  the  I  dians  might  draw  their  annuities  by  families, 
bands,  large  or  small,  or  through  the  chiefs.  As  a  result,  there  was  represented  at 
that  issue  twenty-five  to  thirty  divisions,  and  at  the  issue  of  1881  the  tribe  split  into 
sixty-three  divisions.  This  method  is  practically  and  rapidly  breaking  up  the 
tribal  system  and  the  power  of  the  chiefs,  and  if  continued  in  will  do  much  to  finally 
settle  the  matter. 

Another  bad  point  in  the  annuity  system  is  the  issue  of  a  whole  year's  supplies  at 
one  time.  This  should  be  corrected  by  making  the  issue  at  least  semi-annually,  or 
quarterly.  Indians  are  notoriously  improvident.  They  have  neither  the  desire, 
ability,  or  facility  for  caring  for  a  year's  supply  of  any  article.  They  cannot  see  a 
year  ahead,  and  as  a  consequence,  when  there  is  issued  to  them  more  at  one  time  thaji 
is  required  for  the  present  or  immediate  future  they  are  apt  to  dispose  of  or  waste  the 
article.    Particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  this  subject  by  the  department. 

EDUCATION. 

During  the  past  year  six  day-schools  have  been  operated  successfully  in  the  Indian 
villages,  at  points  varying  from  three  to  forty  miles  from  the  agency.  An  average 
daily  attendance  of  two  hundred  scholars.    Children  are  making  good  progress.    The 

general  effect  of  these  schools  is  good,  located  as  they  are  in  the  villages.  The  teachers 
aving  general  supervision  of  the  village,  with  a  sergeant  and  police  in  maintaining 
order  and  discipline,  they  are  having  a  civilizing  effect  in  more  ways  than  one.  The 
boarding  school  is  nearly  completed,  and  afibrds  accommodations  for  about  100 
children.  It  is  to  bo  hoped  it  will  do  much  toward  civilizing  the  Indian.  Much  will 
depend,  however,  on  the  efficiency  and  experience  of  whoever  may  be  appointed  to 
take  charge  of  the  same.  One  must  have  a  peculiar  fitness  for  a  position  of  that  kind 
to  be  successful. 

• 

CHURCH  AND  MISSIONARY  WORK. 

During  the  past  year  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians  has  been  attended  to  under 
the  supervision  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  through  the  resident  missionary,  Rev.  John 
Robinson,  assisted  in  the  villages  by  the  Rev.  Amos  Ross,  native  missionary.  These 
gentlemen  have  rendered  valuable  service,  and  from  a  long  residence  with  the  Indians 
are  well  calculated  for  the  positions  they  fill. 

Rev.  Amos  Ross  has,  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  also  conducted  one  of  the  gOY- 
ernment  day-schools  in  an  efficient  manner. 

MEDICINE. 

The  present  physician,  Dr.  Grinnell,  has  made  good  progress  in  gaining  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Indians  and  inducing  them  to  abandon  their  native  medicine  men.  To 
efficiently  minister  to  the  wants  of  so  many  Indians,  however,  scattered  as  they  are 
over  the  reserve,  the  physician  should  have  at  least  one  assistant  to  attend  to  the 
village  practice. 

THE    POLICE. 

The  police  have  rapidly  advanced  in  efficiency  under  the  ^ble  management  of  the 
present  chief  of  police,  Mr.  Daniel  Brown,  who,  having  served  several  enlistments 
as  first  sergeant  Fifth  U.  S.  Cavalry,  is  eminently  well  fitted  for  the  position  as  a 
drill  master  and  otherwise.  The  company  consists  of  fifty  members,  witii  three  oom- 
missioned  officers,  George  Sword,  captain,  and  are  distributed  through  the  yillageB, 
with  the  exception  of  a  regular  agency  detail  of  six,  which  detail  is  changed  eveij 
ten  days.  They  perform  regular  guard  duty  at  agency  day  and  night,  and  act  a« 
messengers,  &c. 

Whenever  necessary,  the  whole  company  can  be  assembled  at  the  aseucy  on  a  day's 
notice.  As  they  are  all  well  mounted,  the  company  is  put  through  the  regnlar  cav- 
alry drill,  in  which  they  have  become  very  proficient.  Their  services  have  become  sim- 
ply invaluable,  and  I  should  regard  it  as  almost  impossible  to  maintain  peace  and 
order  here  without  them,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  settlers  and  located  sixty  miles 
from  military  aid.  The  chiefs  and  many  of  the  Indians  who  have  since  the  introdac- 
tion  of  the  police  been  so  bitterly  antagonistic  to  the  same  have  now  ceased  their 
opposition,  and  fully  recognize  their  power,  authority,  and  usefulness.  I  need  hardly 
urge  that  an  increase  of  pay  would  be  acceptable  to  the  police,  and  nothing  more  than 
Justice, 
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NATIVE  CUSTOMS. 

The  Indians  generally  are  rapidly  abandoning  their  peculiar  cnstoms.  Dancing  is 
diminishing,  and  the  heathenish  annual  ceremony,  termed  the  "  sun  dance,"  will,  I 
trust,  from  the  way  it  is  losing  ground,  be  soon  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  increase  in 
the  number  wearing  civilized  costumes  is  marked.  Every  hope  is  entertained  that 
unless  some  unforeseen  influence  swerve  the  Ogalallas  from  their  present  course  they 
will  steadily  improve,  but  much  is  to  be  feared  from  the  encroachment  of  the  white 
man  in  the  future,  and  it  would  not  be  remarkable  if,  in  the  course  of  time,  the  Modoc, 
Nez  Perc^,  and  Ute  affairs  were  to  be  repeated  on  a  larger  scale  with  the  Sioux.  These 
people  will  require  careful,  just,  and  experienced  management  in  the  future. 

In  closing,  I  have  to  acknowledge  and  thank  the  employes  for  the  faithful  perform- 
ance of  their  duty,  realizing,  as  I  do,  that  an  Indian  agency  is  a  long  way  from  Para- 
dise. 

Sincerely  thanking  you  for  your  kind  and  firm  support  afforded  me  on  all  occasions, 
I  am,  very  respectfully, 

V.  T.  McGILLYCUDDY, 

United  Slates  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


SissETON  Agency,  Dakota, 

September  12,  1882. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  request  contained  in  circular  from  your  office,  dated  July 
15,  1882,  I  make  this  my  fourth  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency,  and  for  the 
year  ending  August  31,  1882. 

The  Lake  Traverse  Reservation,  on  which  this  agency  is  located,  contains  918,780 
acres  of  land,  making  a  per  capita  allowance  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  entitled 
to  a  part  thereof  of  615  acres.  There  are  but  450  heads  of  families  on  the  reserve, 
and  alloting  to  these  the  treaty  allowance  of  160  acres,  there  remains  unallottea 
846,780'acres  of  the  finest  agricultural  and  pasture  land  in  Dakota. 

The  reservation  is  triangular  in  shape,  with  its  northeast  corner  at  the  outlet  of 
Lake  Traverse,  which  lake  is  on  the  boundary  between  the  State  of  Minnesota  and 
Territory  of  Dakota,  and  about  midway  between  their  northern  and  southern  bound- 
aries ;  thence  in  a  southwesterly  course  along  the  shore  of  that  beautiful  lake  it  con- 
tinues about  45  miles  beyond  its  head  to  Lake  Kampeska  for  its  southern  point ; 
thence  in  a  straight  northwesterly  course  to  a  place  on  the  "Coteaus"  for  its  north- 
west point  about  10  miles  north  and  40  miles  west  of  the  original  starting  point ; 
thence  iu  a  slightly  southeasterly  course  straight  to  the  outlet  of  Lake  Traverse, 
Three-fourths  of  its  area  can  be  plowed,  and  is  land  of  the  finest  quality  for  agri- 
cultural purposes,  while  the  balance  is  well  adapted  to  grazing  purposes.  The  res- 
ervation embraces  many  of  the  wooded  ravines  of  the  **  coteaus,"  which  supply  the 
Indians  with  wood  in  plenty  and  much  to  spare.  It  is  well  supplied  with  spring 
water,  and  is  dotted  with  innumerable  lakes  of  small  size.  I  do  not  think  that  Da- 
kota presents  a  finer  location  or  better  land  for  all  purposes  than  this  reservation. 


EDUCATION, 


upon  which  I  expend  my  greatest  effort,  in  order  to  advance  as  far  as  possible  its 
practical  use,  is  steadily  advancing,  and  the  desire  for  its  acquirement  rapidly  so. 
Without  it  practically  the  Indian  question  cannot  be  solved,  nor  yet  can  barbarians 
become  civilized.  The  armor  of  pure  knowledge  and  true  information  must  be  pre- 
sented— nay,  must  be  buckled  firmly  upon  this  people,  if  they  are  to  become  good  cit- 
izens of  our  great  Republic.  The  time  for  halting  is  not  now.  Greater  school  priv- 
ileges must  be  provided  them,  unless  it  is  the  desire  to  let  them  slide  backward, 
instead  of  going  forward,  from  the  civili/.ation  to  which  they  have  at  present  arrived. 
In  their  present  condition  they  have  greater  need  of  practical  manual-school  educa- 
tion than  ever  before  in  their  history,  or  probably  ever  will  have  again,  unless  they 
are  suffered  to  retrograde  and  the  work  to  be  gone  over  again. 

I  have  been  obliged  during  the  past  year  to  refuse  admittance  to  our  schools  to  In- 
dian children  of  the  proper  scholar  age  whose  parents  were  anxious  that  they  should 
be  educated,  and  this  simply  because  our  school  accommodations  were  not  sufficient. 
In  my  report  of  a  year  ago  I  stated  that  our  schools  could  accommodate  but  75  schol- 
ars, and  then  believed  this  to  be  the  utmost  limit  of  accommodation,  but  after  the 
schools  were  full,  upon  continued  application,  I  added  one  and  one  more  until  our 
f^atest  number  reached  90.  This  for  the  manual-labor  and  Goodwill  Mission  board- 
ing schools;  while  through  the  zeal  and  kindness  of  Rev.  John  B.  Renville,  wife,  and 
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daughter,  a  ilay  school  waa  kept  in  operation  in  their  own  lioaae  by  wtiich  10  or  13 
children  were  schooled  during  the  winter;  and  yet  there  was  not  room  enough.  The 
school  acooiomodatlons  at  this  agency  shonld  be  nearly  if  not  quite  doubted. 

The  ruannai-labor  boarding-school,  supported  by  government  aud  under  my  super- 
TisioD,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Young  as  principal  and  matron,  the  Misses 
Dittes  aud  Hadannuclt  in  the  school-room,  the  Misses  Grant  aud  Howell  in  the  kitchen 
utd  dining-room  and  looking  after  the  honse-work  generally,  has  been  sucoessful  in 
all  its  branches.  In  May  the  school  lost  the  efficient  services  of  Miss  Dittes,  through 
failing  health,  whose  position  has  for  four  Diouths  been  supplied  by  Mias  Huntley. 
On  the  1st  of  Angust  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vonng  left  the  school  to  engase  in  other  work,  and 
I  only  hope  that  the  present  incumbents,  Frof.  B.  S.  Haskell  and  Miss  Lawrence,  may 
do  as  good  work  as  did  they ;  and,  without  boasting.  I  ventnre  to  aay  that  this  is  as 
good  an  Indian  school  as  there  is  in  the  country ;  and  I  have  Tisiteil  several. 

The  Goodwill  Mission  boarding-school,  agovernment  contract  school,  iinderthe  super' 
tIsiod  of  the  American  Board  of  Commissioners  for  Foreign  Missions,  has  done  thor- 
oughly good  and  efficient  work  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Morris,  with 
Ur.  Moms  and  Miss  Thompson  in  the  school-room.  In  order  that  this  school  miEht 
accommodate  more  children  Mrs.  Morris  has  taken  into  her  own  family  to  live,  and  naa 
taken  care  of,  beside  her  other  duties,  without  any  compensation  whatever  ezc«pttha 
lmoi|Iedffe  of  the  good  she  did,  four  or  five  Indian  girls  through  the  whole  season, 
and  yet  there  was  not  nearly  room  enough  for  all.  Therefore  I  have  agitated  contin- 
Dally,  beginning  a  year  ago,  the  question  of  building  another  school  at  this  point,  but 
have  only  but  very  recently  received  any  really  definite  approach  to  action  in  the 
matter,  which  approach  I  sincerely  hope  may  be  continued  into  action  evident  and 


Upon  which  I  expend  my  next  greatest  e&brt,  inasmuch  as  it  conatitntes  tbe  leol 
foundation  of  Independence  and  eventual  self-support  of  this  people.  In  this  dlrea- 
tton  there  Is  steady  advsjioe,  more  land  being  now  under  cultivation  than  ever  before, 
mid  more  luid  has  been  broken  this  year  than  in  any  year  heretofore  in  the  history  of 
the  reserve.  Nearly  5,000  acres  have  been  plowed  and  1,500  acres  broken  .dniing 
the  year,  and  this  with  a  population  a  little  less  than  1,500  of  men,  women,  and  children, 
which  I  think  a  very  fair  showing  i  and  yet  there  is  question  as  to  whether  the  iMa« 
of  115  cross-plows  and  65  breaking-plows  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  work  wu 
judicious.  The  general  manner  in  which  this  people  take  bold  of  farming  is  certain^ 
very  encouraging,  and  bids  fair  soon  to  place  them  on  a  par  with  the  average  farming 
community ;  at  all  events,  it  will  shortly  make  them  entirely  self-supporting. 

The  strong  desire  among  this  people  to  succeed  in  and  make  the  most  of  agricultuw 
Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  they  tJiemselves,  with  money  earned  by  them,  nave  par- 
ehaaed  during  the  past  five  years  agricultural  implement  as  herein  below  set  ftnrth, 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  many  implementa  of  less 
by  them.  They  take  pride  in  their  oropa,  and  in  man; 
to  the  acre  JB  very  large.  All  the  grain  is  now  cut  an< 
ftod  all  have  plenty  aiid  are  well  eati^ftud  and  conte 
year's  work. 

STOCK. 


import  have  been  purchased 
iORtances  the  yield  of  );rain' 
.  stacked  ready  for  thrasliing, 
at  with  the  produce  of  their 
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had  before  has  been  quite  large,  and  has  nearly  all  been  raised,  and  while  about  25 
of  the  most  improvident  Indians  have  either  killed  or  disposed  of  the  cattle  issued  to 
them,  the  other  375  have  kept  and  well  cared  for  theirs,  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a 
very  good  showing. 

I  do  not  encourage  stock-raising  among  these  Indians  as  much  as  I  do  agriculture, 
«xcept  as  it  may  be  a  part  of  successful  farming,  and  I  think  that  they  can  support 
themselves  better  by  grain-raising. 

BUILDING. 

A  warehouse  has  been  built  during  the  year,  owing  to  the  burning  of  the  old  one, 
built  upon  the  old  foundation  and  one  story  less  in  height,  with  offices  in  same  build- 
ing. There  is  now  in  process  of  erection  a  tailor's  and  shoemaker's  shop,  with  liv- 
ing room  for  both  above-named  tradesmen  and  also  six  apprentices  under  one  roof; 
size  of  the  building  32  x  44,  one  and  a  half  stories  high. 

Several  Indian  houses  have  been  finished  during  the  year,  and  two  or  three  are 
now  in  an  uncompleted  condition  waiting  for  lumber  to  continue  the  work.  There 
are  about  40  Indians  who  have  already  procured  a  part  of  the  lumber  necessary  to 
build  themselves  a  house,  and  are  waiting  for  the  balance  from  the  agency.  I 
hoped  to  get  the  necessary  lumber  in  time  to  have  these  houses  erected  before  the 
winter  set  in,  but  now  it  will,  I  fear,  be  too  late  to  do  all  I  intended  in  this  direction. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  this  people  is  in  better  condition  than  last  year,  partly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  a  greater  number  have  more  commodious  abodes,  and,  in  consequence, 
more  healthful.  All  the  children  at  the  schools,  since  the  first  few  weeks  after  open- 
ing, have  been  remarkably  healthy. 

Now  that  all  issue  of  rations  has  been  stopped  it  would  be  advisable  to  have  a 
poor  farm  (with  a  small  hospital  attached  to  the  house  thereon)  where  the  old,  the 
sick,  and  the  infirm  could  be  kept  and  cared  for,  if  necessary,  and  also  be  made  to  work 
■a  part  of  the  time,  so  that  with  a  little  assistance  from  the  agency  employes  the 
farm  could  be  made  to  pay  all  its  own  expenses. 

RELIGIOUS  WORK. 

The  Presbyterian  mission  has  five  churches  on  the  reserve,  with  a  membership  of 
410,  presided  over  by  native  pastors,  as  follows,  viz.  Ascension,  at  lyakaptapi,  J.  B. 
Renville ;  Goodwill,  at  agency,  C.  R.  Crawford ;  Mayasan,  David  Grey  cloud ;  Lonf^ 
Hollow,  Joseph  Irondoor;  Bufi^alo  Lake,  Louis  Mazawakinganna,  all  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  K.  Morris,  with  Rev.  Dr.  Riggs  to  make  a  few  weeks' 
visit  twice  a  year,  and  all  by  their  earnest,  zealous  effort^  continue  to  be  a  great 
power  for  doing  much  good.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  have  also  in  charge  the  Goodwill 
mission  boarding-school,  of  which  mention  has  before  been  made. 

The  Episcopal  Church  organized  a  mission  at  this  point  a  year  ago,  and  has  since 
built  a  pretty  little  church  adjacent  to  the  agency,  and  near  by  this  a  parsonaee, 
which  materially  adds  to  the  appearance  of  the  agency,  as  does  the  advent  of  tne 
mission,  under  the  rectorship  of  Rev.  Edw.  Ashley,  add  to  the  influence  and  power  for 
^ood.  This  mission  is  working  among  the  more  uncivilized  members  of  this  people, 
and  with  marked  success,  six  full-blood  Indians  having  been  confirmed  by  Bisnop 
Hare  during  the  year,  and  many  more  baptized. 

POLICE, 

of  whom  there  are  15  on  the  reserve,  are  orderly  and  ready  for  duty  at  any  time, 
though  their  services  have  been  in  but  little  demand,  few  arrests  having  been  made, 
and  only  one  man,  and  he  a  white  man  from  Fort  Sisseton,  imprisoned,  and  that  for 
drunkenness.  He  was  kept  over  night  until  sober,  and  then  escorted  off  the  reserve. 
No  rations  are  issued  to  the  police  except  while  on  actual  service ;  and  as  the  pay 
is  but  five  dollars  per  month,  only  one  is  detailed  for  service  all  the  time  at  the  agency, 
which  they  perform  by  turn,  while  the  rest  remain  at  their  homes  ready  to  be  called 
upon  for  duty  at  any  time.  I  would  report,  as  I  have  before,  that  a  less  number  with 
increased  pay  would  be  more  efficient  to  the  service. 
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I  CIVILIZATIOX. 

Steady  advance  has  been  made  in  this  direction  during  the  year  in  many  ways; 
but,  first  and  chiefly,  that  the  Indians  did,  of  their  own  free  will  and  accord,  request 
that  no  more  money  due  them  should  be  expended  in  the  purchase  of  subsistence  sup- 
plies, but  that  all  investments  on  their  account  should  be  made  in  a  little  clothing, 
but  chiefly  in  wagons,  harness,  and  agricultural  implements,  and  in  the  purchase  of 
lumber  for  building  them  decent  houses.  This  evidences  a  feeling  among  them  never 
before  patent,  and  in  accordance  with  the  above  request  no  subsistence  supplies  have 
been  received  at  the  agency  since  June  30,  1882,  except  for  school  children,  appren- 
tices, and  police.  The  intention  was  not  to  issue  any  subsistence  supplies  whatever 
after  June  30,  1882  ;  but  this  intention  was  anticipated  by  the  burning  of  the  ware- 
house with  contents  on  the  1st  of  April,  1882,  so  that  no  issue  of  subsistence  was  made 
after  that  date,  excepting  an  issue  of  10  pounds  of  flour  per  capita  for  month  of  June, 
and  8  pounds  of  flour  per  capita  for  month  of  July.  This  on  the  whole,  I  think,  was 
better  for  the  Indians,  inasmuch  as  it  made  some  of  the  more  improvident  oneS)  feel- 
ing the  pan^s  of  need  early  in  the  spring  season,  go  to  work  and  cultivate  a  little 
land  for  their  support  during  the  coming  winter  season  ere  it  was  too  late.  In  the 
minds  of  some  people  this  was  deemed  cause  for  danger,  and  there  was  talk  among 
the  outside  people  of  outbreak,  &c.,  but  danger  existed  only  in  mind  and  never  in 
fact.  This  people  laughed  at  the  fear  of  their  white  neighbors,  while  they  were 
justly  angry  at  the  false  reports  circulated  about  them  from  military  headquarters. 

After  five  mouths  trial  of  a  lesson,  which,  probably,  is  as  hard  a  one  as  this  people  has 
ever  been  called  upon  to  learn,  and  harder  than  any  they  will  ever  be  obliged  to  learn 
in  the  future,  I  can  safely  say  that  the  question  of  the  self-support  of  this  people  is 
forever  settled.  They  can,  arid  have  this  year,  raised  sufficient  produce  to  keep  them 
well  for  a  whole  year.  The  character  of  the  people  in  general  is  of  a  higher  stand- 
ing than  a  year  ago ;  more  manliness  and  independence  is  evident,  which  is,  I  think, 
greatly  owing  to  the  fact  of  throwing  them,  in  so  great  a  degree,  upon  their  own 
resources. 

There  is  less  whisky  drinking  than  before,  owing,  partly,  to  the  fact  of  ray  caus- 
ing to  be  prosecuted  a  saloon-keeper  at  Brown's  Valley,  Minn.,  for  selling  liquor  to 
the  Indians,  who,  upon  sufficient  evidence,  was  convicted  and  fined  a  merely  nominal 
fine ;  but  he  has  since  closed  his  saloon,  and  in  consequence  less  liquor  is  sold  to  the 
Indians.     Barbaric  dances  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Morally  and  intellectually  there  is  improvement,  and  what  this  people  now  need, 
in  order  to  place  them  upon  a  par  with  the  average  European  emigrant,  if  not  Amer- 
ican citizen^  is  houses,  with  sure  title  to  the  same,  American  franchise,  and  thereby 
American  citizenship. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

CHARLES  CRISSEY, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Standing  Rock  Indian  Agency,  Dakota, 

September  5,  1882. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Indian  Department,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  the.  following  annual  report,  showing  the  status  of  the  Indians  and 
condition  of  the  service  at  this  agency  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1882. 

location  of  agency. 

Standing  Rock  Agency  is  located  upon  the  west  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  in 
latitude  46  degrees  and  10  minutes  north.  The  Indian  settlements  extend  along  the 
Missouri,  from  the  Cannon  Ball  River  on  the  north  to  the  Grand  River  on  the  south,  a 
distance  of  about  sixty  miles,  whilst  the  agency  buildings  are  situated  nearly  mid- 
way between  these  two  streams,  the  Cannon  Ball  River  being  the  northern  boundary 
of  the  reservation,  and  the  Missouri  River  the  eastern  line.  The  Indians  of  this 
agency  therefore  occupy  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  reservation,  which,  for  agri- 
cultural and  grazing  purposes  combined  I  believe  to  be  by  far  the  best  portion  of 
the  **  Great  Sioux  Reservation,'*  so-called. 

TRIBES,   POPULATION,   AND   DISPOSITION. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  composed  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Yanktonnais, 
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Uncapapas,  and  Blackfeet  bands  of  tlie  Great  Sioux  or  Dakota  nation,  classed  re- 
spectively as  follows : 


Tribes. 


Upper  Yanktonnais 
Lower  Yanktonnais 

Uncapapas 

Blackfeet 

Mixed  blood 

Total 


Men. 

Women. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

157 

213 

131 

92 

236 

311 

196 

161 

387 

512 

283 

281 

102 

227 

136 

134 

27 

26 

22 

31 

999 

1,289 

768 

699 

Total. 


59g 
904 
1,463 
689 
106 


3,755 


In  this  tabulated  list,  all  males  under  16  years  old  are  classed  as  boys,  and  all 
females  under  14  yeai-s  as  girls ;  the  census  rolls  having  been  carefully  revised  and 
corrected  up  to  and  including  August  31,  1882,  can  therefore  be  relied  upon  as  bein^ 
absolutely  correct. 

About  1,000  of  the  above-enumerated  Indians  are  of  the  late  hostile  bands  who 
surrendered  to  the  United  States  authorities  during  the  early  part  of  1881,  among 
whom  are  Crow  King,  Gall,  Black  Moon,  Crawler,  Rain-in-the-face,  and  Circle  Bear^ 
six  of  Sitting  BulPs  trusted  lieutenants,  who  have  all  settled  down  to  peaceful  avoca- 
tions, and  are  engaged  in  cultivating  fields.  They  are  anxious  to  possess  stock  and 
work-cattle,  and  with  a  few  ox  teams  to  aid  them  in  farm  work  next  spring,  I  am  con- 
fident they  would  augment  very  materially  the  area  of  land  cultivated  at  this  agency. 
These  late  hostiles  possess  the  elements  of  a  progressive  people,  and  have  many  com- 
mendable qualities.  They  are  truthful,  upright,  and  honorable ;  appreciate  kindness; 
are  amenable  to  firm  and  just  treatment,  and  susceptible  to  civilizing  in&nences  to  a 
very  marked  degree.  Having  become  weary  of  strife  with  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment, and  recognizing  their  inability  to  cope  with  the  dominant  white  race,  they 
surrendered  in  ^ood  faith,  and  now  express  themselves  as  highly  pleased  with  tlie 
ohauffe  from  their  past  nomadic  life  to  that  of  their  present  peace  and  happiness,  and 
in  order  to  foster  this  f&eling  and  iuspire  confidence  I  endeavor  to  treat  them  as  men. 
so  that  each  individual  may  learn  to  act  for  himself  independent  of  ^ief  or  band 
affiliations.  Being  now  in  my  twelfth  year  of  continuous  service  hi  the  Indian  De- 
partment, I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  considerable  of  Indian  life,  and  ob- 
serving the  peculiarities  of  Indian  character,  but  in  my  whole  intercourse  with  this 
race,  I  have  never  met  with  any  Indians  who  possessed  superior  qualities  to  the  late 
followers  of  "Sitting  Bull."  They  are  the  ideal  "untutored  children  of  nature," 
honest  in  their  convictions,  sincere  in  their  expressions,  anxious  to  learn  and  do  what 
is  expected  of  them,  and  afraid  lest  they  might  do  what  would  be  displeasing;  and 
whilst  the  old  agency  Indians,  as  a  rule,  are  well  disposed,  yet  they  are  more  derelict, 
in  many  respects,  than  these  "  late  hostiles,"  whose  good  intentions  I  have  the  utmost 
confidence  in,  and  who  are  now  so  anxious  to  improve  their  condition,  and  desirous  of 
taking  a  firm  hold  of  the  white  man's  civilization,  through  the  present  means  afiEbrded 
them,  that,  unless  some  unforeseen  calamity  befalls  them,  permanent  peace  with  them 
is  assured  and  their  steady  advancement  undoubted. 

FARMING. 


Owing  to  the  almost  total  failure  of  crops  at  this  agency  last  year,  caused  by  drought, 
grasshoppers,  and  storms,  there  was  but  little  seed  among  the  Indians  for  this  seasonH 
planting.  There  was  also  a  great  scarcity  of  potatoes,  and  such  varieties  of  com  as 
were  adapted  to  this  climate,  making  it  impossible  to  obtain  sufficient  seed,  and  being 
unable  to  find  enough  of  suitable  kinds,  I  was  obliged  to  return  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  $162.80  of  money  that  was  transmitted  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing 
seed.  I  however  procured  464  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  44  bushels  of  com,  apart  from 
the  garden  seeds  ordered  by  the  department,  from  D.  M.  Ferry  &  Co.,  which,  with 
what  the  Indians  obtained  from  other  sources,  enabled  every  family  to  plant  a  small 
field  or  garden-patch,  ranging  from  one  quarter  of  an  acre  to  five  acres  each  in  ex- 
tent, aggregating  about  1,250  acres  planted  by  Indians,  and  which,  with  an  agency 
field  of  yO  acres  of  oats  and  50  acres  of  miscellaneous  crops  at  llie  Industrial  Farm 
School,  will  approximate  1,400  acres  cultivated  and  in  crops  this  year. 

The  first  part  of  the  season  was  cold  and  backward,  but  there  being  an  abundance 
of  rain  throughout  the  summer,  with  very  favorable  weather  after  the  1st  of  July,  all 
crops,  where  properly  cultivated,  promijge  an  excellent  yield.  A  largre  portion  of  the 
crops  not  having  yet  been  harvested,  only  approximate  figures  are  therefore  given  in 
the  statistical  report  herewith  transmitted,  and  notwithstanding  that  some  of  the 
fields  have  been  sadly  neglected  by  their  owners  the  present  crop  has  been  such  as 
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greatly  eixcourage  the  Indians  in  general,  but  more  particularly  the  late  hostiles,  who 
planted  a  field  of  about  200  acres,  for  which  labor  they  feel  well  repaid,  and  it  being 
their  first  attempt  at  planting  it  will  stimulate  them  to  greater  efforts  in  coming 
years.  Four  mixed-bloods  and  eleven  Indians  sowed  oats  this  year,  which  are  a  profit- 
able crop,  and  having  yielded  well  will  be  an  incentive  to  cultivate  them  more  gen- 
erally in  future.  They  begin  to  realize  the  advantage  of  having  oats  to  feed  flieir 
working  animals,  besides  finding  a  ready  sale  here  with  good  prices  for  all  surplus 
oats  raised. 

Owing  to  there  being  no  government  mill  at  this  agency,  and  no  accessible  means  of 
having  their  wheat  converted  into  flour,  there  was  only  a  very  small  quantity  of  wheat 
sown  this  year ;  but  what  was  sown  matured  well  and  the  yield  was  very  satisfactory. 
About  50  families  ar«  now  engaged  in  plowing  fields,  preparatory  to  sowing  wheat  next 
spring,  and  they  will  consequently  seed  about  200  acres,  in  fields  ranging  from  two  to 
nve  acres  each.  Wheat  can  be  successfully  raised  here  by  the  Indians,  bat  in  order 
to  make  the  growing  of  wheat  profitable  a  grist-mill  is  necessary,  so  that  it  can  be 
ground  into  flour  for  the  producers.  To  the  samef)ower  that  runs  the  grist-mill  a  saw 
conld  be  attached,  which  would  be  very  useful,  and,  in  fact,  is  very  essential  to  the 
fluccessful  management  of  this  agency,  as  a  large  quantity  of  much  needed  building 
material  could  then  be  obtained  from  the  large  cotton  wood  trees  that  abound  on  the 
reservation,  but  which  timber,  being  large  and  unwieldy,  cannot  be  utilized  by  any 
other  means  than  by  sawing. 

There  are  twenty-eight  mowing  machines  in  use  among  the  Indians  of  this  agency, 
but  some  of  them  are  badly  worn  and  almost  useless.  They  have  been  kept  running, 
however,  as  steadily  as  possible  since  the  middle  of  July,  and  a  considerable  quantity 
of  bay  has  been  secured.  The  season  having  been  very  favorable  for  haying,  the  crop  is 
well  cured,  and  a  large  portion  of  what  was  cut  has  already  been  hauled  and  stacked 
by  the  farming  Indians  on  their  respective  claims.  We  are  therefore  in  a  fair  way  of 
having  an  ample  supply  secured  to  carry  all  stock  belonging  to  the  agency  safely 
through  the  coming  winter. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

The  industrial  farm  school  is  located  15  miles  south  from  the  agency^  and  is  beauti- 
fully situated  on  a  level  plateau  adjacent  to  a  large  body  of  excellent  cotton  wood  tim- 
ber, and  occupies  a  commanding  view  of  the  Missouri  River  for  several  miles  in  either 
direction.  This  school  is  under  contract  with  Very  Rev.  J.  B.  A.  Brouillet,  director  of 
Catholic  Indian  Missions,  and  is  under  the  immediate  charge  of  Rev.  C.  M.  Ebner.  O. 
S.B.,  who,  with  five  brothers  of  the  same  order,  in  the  respective  positions  of  teacner, 
farmer,  carpenter,  tailor,  and  dairyman,  fill  the  requirements  of  the  contract  very  sat- 
isfactorily. There  are,  in  addition  to  the  above  instructors,  four  Benedictine  sisters, 
who  do  the  cooking  and  laundry  work  of  the  school,  one  of  whom  also  assists  in  teach- 
ing. This  school  has  been  catried  on  throughout  the  year,  with  an  average  attendance 
for  the  twelve  months  of  27  pupils,  and  a  farm  of  50  acres  has  been  cultivated  in  con- 
nection with  it,  the  work  of  which  was  done  exclusively  by  the  teachers  and  pupils  of 
the  school  in  a  very  commendable  manner,  being  such  as  to  elicit  the  admiration  of  all 
who  saw  it,  both  whites  and  Indians.  We  estimate  the  products  of  the  school-farm 
as  follows,  viz :  Corn,  100  bushels ;  oats,  800  bushels ;  wheat,  60  bushels ;  beans,  20 
bnshels;  carrots,  20  bushels;  beets,  40  bushels;  onions,  25  bushels;  potatoes,  400 
bushels ;  peas,  10  bushels;  cabba;;e,200  heads;  pumpkins, squash, and  melons, 500;  and 
hay,  ont,  nauled,  and  stacked,  25  tons. 

At  the  girls'  school  there  was  an  average  attendance  for  the  twelve  months  of 
23  boarding  scholars,  whose  progress  has  been  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  boys' 
boarding-school,  located  at  the  agency,  was  conducted  for  ten  months  of  the  year, 
up  to  June  30th,  with  an  average  attendance  of  20  scholars  for  that  time,  making 
a  total  average  attendance  of  70  scholars  for  the  three  schools,  and  the  whole  number 
that  attended  school  during  the  year  was  120. 

The  boys'  school  at  the  agency  has  been  discontinued,  the  boys  having  been  placed 
at  the  inaustrial  farm  school,  and  the  old  building  formerly  occupied  by  them  has  been 
enlarged  and  somewhat  improved,  and  is  now  used  as  a  girls'  boarding-school  where 
there  are  35  girls  domiciled.  The  building  is  very  poor  and  not  at  all  suitable  for  such 
a  school,  but  there  being  (apart  from  this  building)  only  the  industrial  farm  school 
buildings,  with  a  capacity  of  60  pupils,  we  are  therefore  obliged  to  use  this  log  build- 
ing as  a  boarding-school  for  girls. 

The  present  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  and  sikteen  years  at  this 
agency  is  763 ;  it  will,  therefore,  readily  be  seen  that  facilities  for  their  education 
here  are  entirely  inadequate.  As  for  sending  them  to  any  schools  in  the  East,  the 
Indians,  as  a  rule,  are  very  much  opposed  to  anything  of  this  character ;  in  fact,  most 
of  them  positively  refuse  to  entertain  any  such  proposition.  They  cannot,  however, 
offer  the  same  objections  to  schools  carried  on  at  their  home  agencies,  and  as  free  schools 
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on  the  reservation  are  of  two-fold  benefit— elevating  alike  both  parents  and  pupils, 
the  parents  by  coming  in  contact  with  their  children  while  attending  school — the  ad- 
vantages of  such  a  sybtem  are  plainly  manifest,  and  I  would,  therefore,  recommend 
that  additional  school  facilities  be  afforded  the  Indians  here,  by  erecting  a  commodi- 
ous building  at  the  agency,  where  girls  of  all  ages  and  boys  up  to  12  years  can  be 
educated,  after  which  age  the  boys  could  be  transferred  to  the  industrial  farm  school, 
and  those  so  desiring  could  be  sent,  from  time  to  time,  to  some  of  the  Eastern  schools, 
as  the  scruples  of  the  parent  and  prejudices  of  the  children  would  gradually  be  over- 
come by  civilizing  influences.  With  additional  school  facilities  on  the  reservation  a 
regular  attendance  of  the  children  should  then  be  strictly  enforced,  and  their  educa- 
tion made  compulsory,  but  without  this  restraint  or  stimulation  it  will  require  years 
to  break  down  the  indifference  so  peculiar  to  the  Indian  and  so^ natural  to  the  child. 

MISSIONARY. 

The  missionary  work  of  this  agency  is  under  the  direction  of  Rieht  Reverend  M. 
Marty,  O.  S.  B.,  bishop  of  Dakota,  who  has  three  priests  stationed  nere.  There  are 
now  three  fathers,  five  brothers,  and  ten  sisters  of  the  Benedictine  Order  connected 
with  the  mission  and  schools.  They  have  built  this  year,  at  the  farm-school,  a  new 
chapel,  25  by  75  feet,  which  buildine  is  substantially  constructed,  being  well  sided, 
4athed  and  plastered  throughout.  A  belfry,  30  feet  high,  is  attached  to  the  chapel, 
and  a  bell,  weighing  1,000  pounds,  has  been  purchased,  which  is  now  in  Bismarck 
awaiting  transportation  to  the  agency.  The  cost  of  the  chapel  when  completed  will 
be  about  $2,200,  and  the  bell  will  cost  $300  additional.  They  are  also  building  at  the 
agency  a  pastor's  residence,  20  by  30  feet,  one  and  one-half  stories  in  height,  which 
wnen  finished  will  cost  about  $1,200,  whilst  there  has  been  $400  expended  in  improve- 
ments on  the  agency  mission  church  during  the  past  year,  which  has  added  to  its  ap- 
pearance and  increased  its  seating  capacity  very  materially.  The  missionaries  are 
zealous  workers,  and  labor  earnestly  among  the  Indians,  whose  confidence  they  have 
to  a  very  marked  degree,  and  both  chapels  are  usually  well  tilled  on  Sundays  with  an 
apparently  devout  and  attentive  congregation,  many  of  the  Indians  being  professed 
Christians  ;  notwithstanding  this,  they  are  so  wedded  to  superstition  and  ignorance 
that  it  will  require  years  of  instruction  and  patient  teaching  to  make  them  a  truly 
Christian  people. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  is  good.  No  epidemic  has  pre- 
vailed during  the  past  year,  yet  the  mortality  has  been  very  great,  there  having  been 
151  deaths  against  142  births.  A  large  percentage  of  the  deaths  occurred  among  chil- 
dren, who  died  chieflv  from  pulmonary  diseases,  brought  on  by  exposure  and  want  of 
proper  care,  while  the  deaths  among  adults  were  principally  from  consumption  and 
aggravated  cases  of  scioflula.  A  majority  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  recognize  the 
superiority  of  the  white  '^medicine  man's''  remedies,  and  consult  tlie  physician  in  al- 
most every  case  of  sickness,  much  suffering  thereby  being  alleviated. 

But  with  all  the  skill  that  a  physician  can  command,  his  efforts  are,  in  a  great  meas- 
ure, nullified  by  the  lack  of  accommodations  here  for  the  proper  care  and  treatment  of 
the  sick.  It  is  very  unsatisfactory  to  a  physician  to  treat  Indians  at  their  homes,  as 
medicines  given  to  them  there  are  rarely  if  ever  taken  as  prescribed.  Indians  go 
upon  the  presumption  that  if  a  little  of  any  given  medicine  is  good  or  beneficial  more 
of  it  is  better,  thereby  defeating  the  desired  effect  and  producing  different  results  from 
that  intended.  A  hospital  is  therefore  very  much  needed  at  this  agency,  and  I  would 
recommend  that  a  suitable  building  for  the  purpose  be  erected  at  as  an  early  date  as 
prtcticable.  The  building  should  have  two  wards,  one  each  for  males  and  females,  with 
a  capacity  of  about  ten  beds  to  each  ward;  the  sick  could  then  receive  proper  care, 
and  all  diseases  could  undoubtedly  be  more  successfully  and  humanely  treated  than  it 
is  possible  now  to  do.  It  would  also  inspire  the  Indians  with  greater  confidence  in 
the  white  man's  remedies,  and  be  another  convincing  proof  of  the  good  intention  of  the 
government  toward  them. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  desire  to  refer  to  the  treaty  as  it  exists  with  the  Indians 
of  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation,  and  the  non-civilizing  effect  that  the  free  ration  system 
exerts  upon  them.  This  free  ration,  at  regular  intervals,  is  one  of  the  great  sources  of 
the  careless  indifi\ireuce  of  the  Indians,  as  they  believe  that  if  they  become  too  pros- 
perous they  will  be  considered  self-support iug  and  further  aid  be  refused.  In  trying 
to  impress  upon  them  the  importance  of  self-improvement,  and  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  gratuities  eventually  will  and  may  very  soon  cease,  they  invariably  adduce 
the  argument  that  the  authorities  in  treating  with  them  promised  that  the  Indians 
should  receive  the  free  rations  and  clothing  then  agreed  upon  so  long  as  they  were 
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nnable  to  support  themselyes,  and  that  sacli  support  should  continue  throughout  the 
lives  of  the  children  and  the  grandchildren  of  the  treaty-makers,  if  necessary.  They 
are  therefore  loath  to  better  their  condition,  especially  by  agricultural  advancement, 
many  of  them  expressing  themselves  that  they  do  not  wish  to  cultivate  large  fields 
or  raise  surplus  crops,  in  consequence  of  which  they  might  be  dropped  from  the  ration 
rolls  and  be  obliged  to  support  themselves  thereafter.  Notwithstanding  that  every 
faniily  belonging  to  this  agency  is  cultivating  fields,  this  feeling  of  indifference  is  mani- 
fest and  pervades  all  classes  to  a  greater  or  less  degree. 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  the  Indians  holding  such  a  large  reservation  in  common, 
with  liberty  to  roam  and  hunt  over  it,  cannot  but  be  detrimental  to  their  best  inter- 
ests,  and  that  the  progressive  and  aggressive  white  man,  with  two  powerful  railroad 
corporations  sitting  down  at  the  threshold  of  the'reservation,  will  not  remain  quies- 
cent in  the  matter,  it  is  simply  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  only  a  question  of  time  un- 
til the  Indians  are  confined  within  smaller  boundaries,  and  the  large  surplusage  of 
their  present  reservation  opened  for  settlement,  which  fact  I  am  gradually  preparing 
the  Indians  for,  as  the  inevitable  that  is  sure  to  come.  The  question  of  opening  the 
Sioux  Reservation  to  settlement,  or,  at  least,  a  contraction  of  the  boundaries  thereof, 
having  been  lon^  agitated^  assumed  definite  form  during  the  last  session  of  Congress 
by  the  introduction  of  a  bill  (H.  R.  4630)  by  the  Hon.  R.  F.  Pettigrew,  Delegate  from 
Dakota,  which  bill  provides  for  vacating  a  large  portion  of  the  Sioux  lodian  Reser- 
vation aijd  opening  it  for  settlement  under  the  pre-emption  and  homestead  laws  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  event  of  this  bill  becoming  a  law,  I  trust  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  Indians  will  be  carefully  guarded  and  all  conditions  of  the  agreement 
fully  explained  and  clearly  made  known  to  them  through  competent  and  honest  in- 
terpreters, which  important  factor  in  treaty  making  has  been  too  much  neglected 
heretofore,  resulting,  sometimes,  disastrously  to  the  Indians  and  to  the  discredit  of 
thegovemment. 

Wliilst  I  strongly  advocate  the  carrying  out  to  the  letter  of  all  treaties  with  the 
Indian  tribes,  yet  when  the  civilization  of  the  Indians  depends  upon,  and  their  best 
interests  demand  a  change,  I  believe  a  modification  is  then  justifiable,  which  al- 
teration, in  this  case,  should  be  made  and  brought  about  only  through  the  means 
provided  by  the  existing  treaty,  which  requires  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  all 
adult  males  residing  on  the  reservation  to  effect  any  such  change.  Questions  may 
arise,  from  time  to  time,  affecting  one  of  the  agencies  on  the  Sioux  Reservation,  that 
would  not  be  of  the  least  importance  to  any  of  the  others,  yet  uiL^er  this  clause  of 
the  treaty  nothing  can  be  done  affecting  any  portion,  without  the  consent  of  the 
required  three-fourths  of  all.  Much  distrust  and  dissatisfaction  is  therefore  occa- 
sioned by  this,  as  was  evidenced  in  obtaining  the  railroad  right  of  way  through  the 
Sioux  Reservation  in  1880  and  1881,  which  necessitated  three  separate  councus  be- 
tween the  railroad  officials,  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Department,  and  the  Indians  of 
this  agency,  and  the  Indians  have  not  yet  gotten  through  counseling  among  them- 
selves in  regard  to  the  matter.  The  same  can  be  said  with  regard  to  the  small  piece 
of  land  ceded  by  the  Sioux,  last  year,  for  use  of  the  Poncas,  in  which  cession  the  In- 
dians of  only  two  of  the  agencies  were  directly  interested,  yet  those  of  all  five  agen- 
cies were  required  to  ratify  the  agreement,  which  was  not  effected  without  consider- 
able difficulty  and  annoyance. 

The  Indians  could  undoubtedly  be  more  successfully  managed,  and  much  of  this 
annoyance  obviated  by  setting  apart  a  separate  and  distinct  reservation  for  the  In- 
dians of  each  agency,  then  make  uniform  laws  for  their  government  so  that  the  In- 
dians of  the  five  agencies  would  all  be  treated  alike,  and  make  the  issue  of  rations 
contingent  upon  industry  and  good  behavior ;  issue  nothing  to  able-bodied  Indians 
except  in  payment  for  labor  performed  for  themselves  or  for  others  on  the  reservation, 
nor  to  children  of  school-going  ages  unless  they  were  attending  school,  the  attendance 
of  which  should  be  made  compulsory.  Agency  boarding  schools  would  then  be  un- 
doubtedly well  filled,  through  which  schools  the  Indians  can  only  be  permanently 
benefited,  and  their  ultimate  civilization  assured. 

The  statistical  reports  are  herewith  transmitted. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  Mclaughlin, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Yankton  Agency,  Dakota, 

September  6,  1882. 

Sir  •  I  herewith  submit  to  you  my  first  annual  report.  As  I  have  been  in  charge  of 
the  agency  but  two  months  (since  July  1,  1882),  I  am  unable  to  make  a  full  and  ex- 
tended report  of  the  work  done  and  advancement  made  during  the  past  year.  I  ar- 
rived at  the  agency  June  27,  ltt82 ;  on  the  morning  of  the  28th  commenced  an  invoice 
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of  the  property,  completed  the  same,  and  assumed  charge  of  the  agency  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  1,  1882.  Ou  the  morning  of  July  3  the  chief  men  of  the  nation  assembled 
in  council  and  extended  to  me  a  hearty  welcome. 

I  found  a  great  amount  of  interest  (much  more  than  I  had  expected)  manifested  in 
agricultural  pursuits  of  all  kind.  The  farming  operations  of  many  of  the  Yankton 
Indian  families  will  compare  very  favorably  with  the  operations  of  like  nature  of  the 
white  farmer  in  a  new  country.  They  appear  desirous  of  learning  the  best  ways  and 
methods ;  are  disposed  to  labor ;  are  willing,  ay,  anxious  to  learn  the  best  methods, 
or,  as  they  term  it,  the  white  man's  way  of  managing  affairs.  For  this  desirable  state 
of  affairs  too  much  credit  cannot  be  accorded  my  predecessor,  W.  D.  E.  Andrus,  for 
his  untiring  energy  in  this  and  all  other  directions  looking  to  the  improvement  and 
advancement  of  this  people. 

There  was  raised  on  the  agency  farm  by  Indian  labor  40  acres  of  oats,  30  acres  of 
wheat  (winter),  and  40  acres  of  corn.  The  prospect  for  corn  is  exceedingly  good. 
There  was  raised  on  the  school  farm  12  acres  of  wheat  (spring),  12  acres  of  corn,  and 
3  acres  of  potatoes.  The  school-farm  garden,  containing  about  4  acres,  has  produced 
vegetables  enough  to  furnish  the  school  for  almost  the  entire  year.  The  work  in  the 
garden  and  on  the  farm  was  done  by  the  school  boys  and  industrial  teacher,  except 
a  few  days  in  harvesting  and  threshing. 

Oar  Indian  farmers  have  raised  crops  as  follows : 

Bnahelfl. 

195  acres  of  wheat,  yielding 3, 574 

41  acres  of  oats,  yielding 1, 120 

1, 200  acres  of  corn,  yielding,  estimated 30, 000 

8  acres  of  potatoes,  yielding,  estimated 800 

1,434  Total 35,494 

There  has  been  cut  and  put  up  2,500  tons  of  hay.  The  hay  is  in  splendid  condition. 
The  Indians  evince  considerable  judgment  in  selecting  their  hay  grasses.  The  num- 
ber of  acres  cultivated  in  wheat  and  oats  is  not  as  large  as  it  should  be,  but  owing  to 
the  comparative  failure  of  the  wheat  and  oats  crops  last  year  it  was  verjr  difficult  to 
get  them  to  try  again.  They  had  worked  well  and  faithfully,  but  received  little  or 
no  reward  in  return  therefor,  their  wheat  averaging  but  about  five  bushels  to* the  acre. 
This  year  it  will  go  at  least  eighteen.  They  are  very  much  encouraged,  and  many  of 
those  who  have  not  as  yet  attempted  the  regular  and  permanent  cultivation  of  their 
claims  are  disposed  to  do  so ;  and  next  year  I  am  confident  that  I  will  be  able  to  re- 
port a  much  greater  number  of  acres  under  cultivation.  More  wheat  and  oat>8  to 
narvest  and  thresh  will  necessitate  more  reapers ;  indeed  the  number  on  hand  now  is 
not  adequate. 

The  mechanical  industry  of  the  agency  is  one  of  the  most  important  branches. 
They  consist  of  the  flouring  mill,  saw  mill,  carpenter,  tinsmith,  and  blacksmith  shops. 
With  the  exception  of  the  blacksmith  shop  they  are  under  the  immediate  supervision 
of  P.  B.  Gordon,  agency  engineer.  The  labor  of  the  shop  is  performed  by  Indian  ap- 
prentices. There  are  altogether  nine  of  the  young  men  of  the  tribe  working  at  the 
various  trades,  and  they  show  an  aptness  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  skilled  labor. 

The  houses  built  by  the  Indians  for  their  own  occupancy  would  be  comfortable 
even  during  the  severe  cold  incident  to  the  winters  of  this  latitude,  had  they  shingles 
for  roofs  and  lumber  suitable  for  floors.  Owing  to  the  great  scarcity  of  timber  for  mak- 
ing shingles  and  flooring  the  Indian  is  perforce  obliged  to  depend  on  the  department  for 
material  for  the  same.  The  dirt  roofs  and  floors  are  damp,  unhealthy,  and  unclean. 
Many  Indians  have  no  place  in  which  to  live  except  the  tent  or  tepee,  and  while  this 
is  the  case  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Indians.  Many  of  them  have  their  logs  ready  in 
the  timber,  and  nearly,  if  not  all,  would  go  to  work  to  get  out  logs  were  there  any  as- 
surance that  they  could  get  teams  to  haul  their  logs  to  the  mill  and  to  their  claims, 
and  could  they  get  shingles  and  flooring  for  the  same;  but  as  matters  now  stand  there 
is  little  or  no  inducement  for  the  Indians  to  try  to  make  improvements.  Shingles 
and  flooring  would  at  this  time  be  a  very  important  civilizing  agent,  would  do  much 
to  induce  Indians  to  build  houses  on  their  claims  and  go  to  work  to  improve  the 
same. 

Much  trouble  is  given  me;  indeed,  about  all  the  trouble  and  dissatisfaction  that  ex- 
ists on  the  reservation  arise  from  the  disposition  of  the  Indians  to  trade  cattle 
that  have  been  issued  to  them.  This  is,  in  my  judgment,  in  part,  if  not  wholly 
caused  by  the  machinations  of  the  trader  and  other  interested  parties.  By  ways 
numerous  and  devious  the  Indians  are  led  to  think  that  the  Great  Father  gave  them 
these  cattle  to  do  with  them  as  they  pleased,  and  that  in  my  efforts  to  stop  their  sell- 
ing of  issue  cattle  and  their  ofilspring,  I  am  not  carrying  out  the  wishes  of  the  depart- 
ment but  am  acting  the  i)art  of  a  petty  tyrant.  The  trading  and  disposal  of  cattle 
that  have  been  issued  to  the  Indians  is  a  direct  violation  of  tiie  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  department,  and  these  men  know  it,  yet  they  disregard  them  constantly,  and 
arrogantly  intimate  that  they  can  do  as  they  please  and  tney  will  not  be  disturbed. 
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The  total  number  of  Indians  and  mixed  bloods  on  the  reservations  is  as  follows : 

Full  blood  males 834 

Full  blood  females 897 

Mixed  blood  males ^ 119 

Mixed  blood  females 127 

Total 1,977 

Number  under  20 : 

Males 414 

Females 392 

Total 806 

The  physician  reports  the  number  of  cases  treated,  610. 

Number  of  deaths  from  all  sources : 

Males '. 50 

Females 43 

Total  deaths 93 

Number  of  births :  / 

Males 4d 

Females 39 


\ 


Total  births 84 

Decrease  during  the  year 9 

The  agency  boarding-school  building  was  so  far  completed  that  the  school  was 
opened  on  the  8th  day  of  February,  and  was  continued  until  June  30,  1882.  There 
were  enrolled  during  the  term  32  boys  and  31  girls,  making  in  all  63  children.  Owing 
to  the  absence  of  any  record  I  am  unable  to  determine  the  average  attendance. 
Since  my  advent,  there  has  been  a  vacation  in  the  active  school  work  and  but 
few  of  the  children  remained  at  the  building.  My  opinion  is  that  the  school  will 
prove  a  source  of  great  good  to  this  people.  For  from  the  rising  generation  must  we 
look  for  that  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  *' children  of  the  forest"  so  de- 
voutly prayed  and  longed  for.  The  seed  sown  by  the  school  it  is  hoped  will  in  the 
near  rature  brin  g  forth  Iruit  in  abundance.  Besides  teaching  the  rudimentary  branches 
the  children  are  taught  to  speak  English ;  taught  the  manners  and  ways  of  the 
whites;  in  a  word,  Americanized ;  the  girls  are  taught  sewing,  housekeeping,  &c. ;  the 
boys  to  work  on  the  farm  and  in  the  garden. 

I  reorganized  the  Indian  police  July  1,  1882,  and  I  cannot  say  too  much  in  praise  of 
their  efficiency  and  faithfulness.  The  Indian  police  system  is  fast  becoming  a  terror 
to  evil-doers,  both  white  and  red.  The  forc6  could  be  made  more  eft'ective  were  there 
a  unity  of  action  among  the  different  police  organizations  of  the  agencies.  I  would 
respectfully  suggest  to  the  department  and  to  the  various  agencies  the  advisability  of 
a  more  thorough  organization  and  united  action ;  also  that  proper  books  be  furnished 
in  which  a  record  of  the  transactions  of  the  police  shall  be  recorded.  A  book  of  this 
kind,  properly  kept,  would  be  very  valuable  for  reference. 

I  would  sing  you  the  same  old  tune  that  you  have  heard  so  often,  and  barkened  to 
so  little.  The  agency  buildings  are  in  a  fearful  condition,  and  new  buildings  are  abso- 
lutely necessary ;  and  I  would  most  respectfully  but  earnestly  ask  that  steps  be  taken 
for  the  erection  of  an  agent's  dwelling,  and  one  or  two  houses  for  employes,  and  for  the 
repair  of  those  here. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

WILLIAM  M.  RIDPATH, 

United  States  Indian  J  gent 

The  Commissk>nkr  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Hall  Agency, 
Boss  Forky  Idaho,  September  9,  1882. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  first  annual 
report. 

The  Indians  on  this  reserve  have  been  peaceable  and  quiet  the  past  yean  and  not  a 
man  has  made  complaint  to  me  against  an  Indian  here.  A  large  portion  oi  themhave 
been  engaged  in  agriculture,  and  are  now  at  work  finishing  up  their  harvest.  There 
have  been  about  900  engaged  in  agriculture,  about  400  in  hunting  and  fishing,  and 
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about  300  have  led  a  lazy,  vagabond  life,  begging  and  complaining,  and  nothing  but 
plenty  of  food  satisfies  them.  But  few  live  in  houses,  and  most  of  those  that  do  are 
near  the  agency.  Their  farms  are  near  Ross  Fork,  south  of  the  agency,  and  along  that 
stream  for  about  12  miles  east,  and  on  Bannock  Creek,  18  to  24  miles  southwest  of  the 
agency.  Not  a  thing  can  be  raised  without  irrigation.  It  is  their  custom  to  move 
from  their  farms  in  the  fall  to  near  Snake  River,  8  to  10  miles  west  of  the  agency, 
where  there  is  plenty  of  scrub  cedar  and  cottonwood  for  fuel,  and  good  pasturage 
near  for  their  ponies.  Those  that  leave  houses  for  the  winter  generally  find  doors 
and  windows  gone  on  their  return  in  the  spring. 

In  agriculture  they  have  made  excellent  progress  the  past  season,  better  than  was 
expected  early  in  the  spring.  The  winter  had  been  very  severe,  the  spring  cold  and 
late,  so  they  did  not. commence  work  till  May.  I  endeavored  to  encourage  all  I  could 
to  engage  in  farming  and  put  in  all  the  crop  possible.  I  let  as  many  as  I  could, 
that  had  new  land  to  break,  have  a  yoke  of  agency  oxen  to  break  it  with,  and  as  soon 
as  one  got  his  land  broken  he  would  let  another  Indian  take  the  oxen.  In  this  way 
they  kept  five  yoke  at  work,  and  broke  oyer  120  acres  of  now  land.  I  found  there  was 
a  scarcity  of  seed,  and  many  seemed  to  think  the  government  would  furnish  seed  as  it 
had,  unexpectedly  to  them,  two  years  before,  when  they  changed  their  seed.  I  issued 
all  the  seed  we  had  at  the  agency,  and  still  they  did  not  get  all  they  needed ;  but 
they  have  raised  about  4,700  bushels  of  wheat,*  4,950  bushels  of  oats,  2,430  bushels  of 
potatoes,  and  over  1,000  bushels  of  turnips,  besides  cutting  and  putting  up  over  900 
tons  of  hay.  They  have  also  made  over  eight  miles  of  new  fencing ;  the  stakes  and 
poles  for  this  fence  have  had  to  be  hauled  from  three  to  eight  miles.  * 

I  found  the  Indians  depended  wholly  on  '^  Washington,"  they  would  say,  not  only 
for  subsistence  but  everything  needed.  When  I  could  not  supply  their  wants  I  would 
sometimes  tell  them  how  they  could  buy  and  pay  lor  the  articles  wanted.  They  would 
reply,  ^*No,  Washington  give  Indian  all ;  you  no  ask  him  for  it."  But  after  the  re- 
duction of  rations,  June  30,  many  of  them  began  to  realize  that  they  would  have  to 
depend  more  upon  their  labor,  and  the  result  nas  been  they  have  bought  and  paid  for 
3  mowing  machines,  6  sulky  hay-rakes,  and  2  lumber  wagons.  With  the  7  agencji 
mowing  machines  they  have  used,  they  had  10  mowers  at  work  for  over  three  weeks. 
The  Indians  who  purchased  these  mowers  had  a  little  trouble  with  others  on  account 
of  jealousies.  The  above  articles  are  the  first  property,  except  a  pony  or  a  gun,  they 
have  ever  bought  for  themselves. 

GAMBLING. 

Gambling  is  the  prevailing  vice,  and  keeps  them  back  in  all  civilized  pursuits.  If 
this  vice  were  broken  up  their  progress  would  bo  much  easier. 

SANITARY  CONDITION. 

There  has  been  no  improvement  in  their  sanitary  condition.  The  great  mortality 
among  the  young — whole  families  of  children  dying  off  while  very  young — can  nn- 
doubtedly  be  traced,  mostly,  to  hereditary  syphilis.  Some  do  not  have  a  child  live  to 
be  a  year  old. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  Indian  police  was  organized  last  January,  and  have  done  good  service.  I 
called  their  attention  to  drinking  and  drunkenness,  and  but  two  Indians  have  been 
known  to  be  drunk  on  the  reserve  since  the  police  were  organized,  and  they  were  ar- 
rested and  told  where  they  bought  their  liquor ;  but  the  offender  escaped  before  the 
oflScer  could  get  to  his  residence.  They  have  not  only  broken  up  the  liquor  traffic, 
but  horse-stealing,  on  the  reserve. 

SCHOOL. 

The  boarding-school  has  been  kept  up  nine  months  during  the  past  year.  It  has 
labored  under  several  disadvantages :  a  poor  school-house,  lack  of  interest  by  the 
Indians,  and  the  opposition  of  many  of  the  Indians. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

There  has  been  no  regular  missionary  here.  Sabbath-school  has  been  kept  uji  for 
the  benefit  of  the  school  and  employes.  A  number  of  Indians  have  attended  regu- 
larly and  manifested  great  interest  in  Bible  history. 

CONCLUSION. 

Every  appliance  and  means  in  my  power  has  been  used  to  encourage  and  interest 
these  Indians  in  civilized  pursuits.     I  can  see  there  has  been  progress  ;  it  has  been 
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necessarily  slow,  but  it  should  be  encouraged  in  every  direction  that  promises  good 
results.  In  agriculture  and  in  securing  property  they  have  made  good  advancement. 
In  my  negotiations  with  thera  I  can  see  they  are  gradually  dropping  some  of  their  old 
prejudices,  and  tryintj  to  learn  what  is  required  of  them.  Still  there  is  a  great  field 
for  years  of  labor  and  thought  to  bring  them  up  to  the  standard  needed. 
Respectfully,  yours, 

A.  L.  COOK, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Lemhi  Indian  Agency,  Idaho, 

August  26,  1882. 

Sir:  I  beg  to  submit  the  followiug  as  my  second  annual  report  of  the  Lemhi 
Agency : 

This  reservation  is  said  to  contain  about  100  square  miles  of  land,  but  only  a  small 
portion  of  it,  viz,  that  part  through  which  the  Lemhi  Valley  runs,  can  ever  be  made 
available  for  farming,  and  I  am  thankful  to  say  that,  judging  from  the  recent  prog- 
ress and  present  interest  manifested  by  our  Indians  in  this  direction,  it  will  not  be 
many  years  before  they  will  have  all  the  available  land  under  cultivation.  Last  year 
there  were  21  families  who  were  engaged  in  farming ;  this  year  the  number  has  in- 
creased to  29,  and  the  attention  they  pay  to  the  instruction  we  give  them  as  to  culti- 
vation, irrigation,  &c.,  is  most  gratifying. 

I  estimate  the  amount  of  crop  raised  by  our  farming  Indians  this  year  will  be  as 
follows:  Wheat,  30  bushels ;  oats,  2,200  bushels;  potatoes,  100  bushels;  turnips,  50 
bnshels.  For  the  use  of  the  agency  stock  I  have  22  acres  in  oats,  which  I  expect  will 
produce  about  1,000  bushels.  With  the  oats  there  was  sown  a  quantity  of  timothy, 
which  will  come  in  for  our  next  and  succeeding  years'  supply  of  hay. 

It  would  be -a  good  thing  if  a  large  quantity  of  wire  feucing  could  be  sent  out  here, 
as  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  keep  the  squaws  from  burning  the  fence-rails  during  the 
winter,  and  even  while  the  grain  is  ripening  the  rails  will  disappear  as  if  by  magic, 
and  a  band  of  horses  are  seen  regaling  themselves  at  their  leisure. 

The  number  of  Indians  for  irregular  work  has  largely  increased.  When  I  came  to 
this  agency,  in  July,  1861,  it  was  difficult  to  get  more  than  two  or  three  Indians  to 
work  for  several  days  in  succession,  but  by  dint  of  encouragement  and  persuasion  (in 
which  I  have  received  valuable  assistance  from  the  clerk,  Mr.  W.  F.  Boxwell),  the 
nnmber  has  steadily  increased,  until  we  now  have  about  15  that  we  can  depend  upon 
for  any  special  work  that  may  be  required.  Still  there  is  one  matter  that  turns  up 
unpleasantly  each  time  there  is  work  to  be  done,  and  that  is  the  low  wages  paid  by 
the  Government  to  the  Jndians.  Fifty  cents  per  day  is  too  little,  especially  when  the 
farmers  in  this  valley  pay  the  Indians  from  one  dollar  to  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  day, 
and  plenty  of  good  food  besides.  During  the  last  year  these  working  Indians  have 
accomplished  a  large  amount  of  really  useful  labor  in  connection  with  this  reservation. 

When  Mr.  John  A.  Wright  was  in  charge  of  this  agency,  about  three  years  ago,  he 
commenced  making  a  road  to  the  mountains,  where  there  is  a  good  supply  of  timber. 
Shortly  after  arriving  here  I  saw  the  necessity  for  such  a  road,  in  order  to  get  logs, 
poles,  &c.,  so  I  got  the  Indians  to  work,  and  the  grading,  filling,  and  bridging  was 
very  soon  done,  and  now  we  have  a  good  road  completed  for  a  distance  of  about  eight 
miles  into  a  belt  of  fine  .growing  timber,  of  the  kind  known  as  red  fir.  From  this 
source  I  expect  to  get  an  ample  supply  of  saw-logs  for  cutting  into  lumber  with  our 
agency  mill,  now  in  course  of  construction. 

There  is  another  important  piece  of  work  that  these  Indians  have  been  engage.d 
upon,  viz,  excavating  a  mill-race  or  ditch  for  bringing  the  water  from  Haydon  Creek  to 
the  mill  site,  a  distance  of  about  one  mile.  About  four-fifths  of  this  is  done ;  and  when 
it  is  considered  that  the  greater  part  of  this  work  has  been  done  along  the  side  of  a 
mountain,  frequently  through  a  mass  of  hard  rock,  I  think  they  deserve  all  the  en- 
couragement that  can  be  given  them. 

The  Indians  on  this  reservation  are  what  is  known  as  the  mixed  Shoshones,  Ban- 
nocks, and  Sheepeaters.  They  number  750,  viz :  Males,  390 ;  females,  360.  There 
have  been  60  births  during  the  year  and  27  deaths. 

On  taking  charge  of  this  agency  I  found  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  suffering 
among  the  Indians,  as  there  was  no  agency  physician  to  attend  to  them  in  case  of 
sickness,  accident,  &c.,  and  all  that  the  medicine  men  of  the  tribe  did  was  to  chant 
or  howl  or  stretch  themselves  upon  the  patient,  and,  by  drawing  deep  breaths,  en- 
deavor to  get  the  bad  spirit  from  the  place  where  the  pain  was.  I  am  thankful  to 
say  there  is  a  decided  improvement  in  this  direction.  A  limited  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine and  surgery,  acquired  during  military  life,  with  the  advantage  of  a  fair  supply 
of  drugs  and  appliances,  has  enabled  me,  with  the  Divine  blessing,  to  treat  the  sick- 
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nesses  and  accidents  of  these  people  so  successfully  that  their  confidence  in  the  "  white 
man's  medicine"  seems  to  be  fully  established.  In  proof  of  which  I  may  mention 
that  I  vaccinated  large  numbers  of  them  last  spring,  and  among  those  vaccinated 
were  all  the  Indians,  young  and  old,  belonging  to  the  principal  medicine  man  of  the 
tribe ;  and  out  of  seven  patients  that  I  attended  to  one  morning  recently  two  of  them 
were  medicine  men,  a  circumstance  which  was  noted  by  an  Indian  present,  who  made 
the  remark  that  if  the  **  white  man's  medicine"  was  good  for  the  medicine  men  it 
was  good  for  the  other  Indians  too. 

The  school,  which  was  so  much  needed,  and  which  most  of  the  Indians  seemed  anx- 
ious to  have,  was  opened  last  month.  There  has  been  considerable  difficulty  in  con- 
nection with  starting  it,  in  consequence  of  an  element  of  opposition  that  I  had  not 
anticipated,  viz,  the  unwillingness  of  the  mothers  to  allow  the  children  to  attend 
school,  as  they  have  a  fixed  belief  that  the  children  will  die  if  they  go  to  school ;  and 
it  was  nothing  unusual,  after  we  had  gathered  a  few  of  the  chilc&en  together  for 
some  of  the  mothers  or  grandmothers  to  rush  into  school  and  take  away  the  chil- 
dren, as  if  they  were  removing  them  from  some  imminent  danger.  This  super- 
stition is  a  deep-rooted  one,  and  it  will  take  a  long  time  to  remove  it ;  but  I  have 
been  glad  to  see  that  the  presence  of  live  of  ray  own  children  in  the  school  has  not 
been  without  its  effect  in  this  matter,  for  up  to  within  a  few  days  of  the  17th  instant, 
when  the  school  closed  for  the  harvest  vacation,  there  were  nine  Indian  boys  in  reg- 
ular attendance.  And  very  often  a  few  of  the  men  from  twenty  to  thirty  years  of  age 
would  come  into  the  school  and  take  part  in  the  exercises,  beine  evidently  interested 
in  the.  object-lessons,  which  the  teaching  principally  consists  of 

I  have  had  some  trouble  with  our  Indians  on  the  liquor  question,  which  here,  as  in 
civilized  life,  works  evil,  and  only  evil,  and|that  continually.  At  Salmon  City,  a  town 
30  miles  from  this  agency,  there  is  a  community  of  Chinamen,  some  of  whom  were 
making  a  regular  trade  of  selling  liquor  to  the  Indians,  but  they  did  it  so  stealthily 
that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  catch  them.  On  the  14th  instant  I  had  a  clear  case 
against  the  worst  of  the  lot,  one  named  '*  Ah  Pew,"  and  by  the  night  of  the  15th  he 
had  been  tried  under  the  territorial  law,  found  guilty  by  the  jury,  and  sentenced  by 
Judge  Beatty,  of  the  probate  court,  to  a  fine  of  $100  and  30  days  imprisonment,  and 
in  default  of  payment,  a  further  imprisonment  of  one  day  for  every  $2  of  the  fine. 
Great  praise  is  due  to  Col.  J.  S.  Fain  for  the  ability  and  earnestness  with  which  he 
conducted  this  prosecution,  the  successful  issue  of  which  will,  I  believe,  stop  this 
vile  business  for  sometime,  at  any  rate. 

The  agency  buildings  are  insufficient  in  room  and  totally  unfit  for  the  accommoda- 
tion of  those  who,  giving  up  the  advantages  of  civilized  life,  are  certainly  entitled 
to  a  comfortable  house  to  live  in.  But  this  state  of  things,  I  am  happy  to  say,  is  not 
to  continue,  as  the  department  has  met  the  most  pressing  necessity  of  the  case  by  au- 
thorizing me  to  erect  a  dwelling-house  for  the  agent  and  a  cottage  for  the  clerk. 
Both  of  these  I  expect  to  have  completed  before  the  winter  sets  in. 

In  concluding  this  report  I  feel  bound  to  say  that  it  is  a  very  great  pity  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  meager  appropriation  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  I  am  compelled  to 
do  without  an  assistant  farmer,  for  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the  civilization  of 
these  people  (for  whose  condition  we  are  morally  as  well  as  legally  responsible)  can- 
not be  hastened  by  cutting  off  the  necessary  employes. 

In  addition  to  its  being  my  duty  to  do  my  utmost  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
Indians  under  my  care,  I  feel  a  deep  interest  in  their  welfare,  and  I  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing my  hearty  thanks  to  the  department  for  the  ready  help  afforded  me  upon  all 
occasions. 

I  am,  sir,  yours  most  respectfully, 

JOHN  HARRIES, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Nez  Perc^:  Agency,  Idaho, 

September  18,  1882. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  first  annual  report.  I  relieved  Ex-Agent 
Charles  D.  Warner  June  30,  1882,  and  entered  upon  the  duties  of  office  July  1,  1882. 
Having  assumed  charge  so  late  in  the  year,  I  am  not  able  to  render  a  correct  represen- 
tation of  affairs  on  this  reserve,  on  account  of  not  having  been  able,  as  yet,  to  make  a 
personal  inspection  of  the  various  settlements  within  the  bounds  of  the  reservation. 
As  regards  statistical  reports  my  information  was  received  from,  viz :  Dr.  W.  V.  Cof- 
fin as  to  sanitary  matters,  Kev.  G.  L.  Deffenbaugh  as  to  religion,  and  personal  ap- 
plication and  ex-agent  Warner^s  report  of  last  year  for  the  balance.  Next  year  I 
shall  depend  upon  my  own  efforts,  and  compile  my  reports  from  office  records. 
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AGKICULTURE. 

The  amouut  of  laud  upou  which  wheat,  oats,  and  barley  can  be  raised  haa  hereto- 
fore been  greatly  underrated,  and  should  be  changed  in  the  statistical  report  to  at 
least  300,000  acres.  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  vegetables  can  be  raised  on  all  of 
said  lands,  as  probably  nine-tenths  of  the  same  is  too  high  for  vegetable  growing. 
From  what  I  can  gather,  the  cultivated  acreage  is  in  excess  of  that  of  last  year,  but 
on  account  of  the  severe  drought  the  crops  are  much  lighter,  necessitating  many  to 
go  to  the  fishing  grounds  to  catch  salmon  for  winter  use.  The  amount  of  grain  re- 
ported as  raised  by  the  Indians  is  estimated,  but  I  think  the  estimate  covers  the  full 
amount  raised. 

STOCK, 

The  sales  of  horses  and  horned  stock  by  the  Indians  about  balances  the  natural  in- 
crease. '  ^ 

IMPROVEMENTS  MADE. 

During  the  year  a  fine,  large  boarding-school  building  has  been  erected  at  this 
agency,  as  also  a  new  saw  and  grist  mill.  The  same  were  very  much  needed,  and  will 
be  of  vast  benefit  to  the  Indians  living  in  this  vicinity. 

IMPROVEMENTS  BEING  MADE, 

Under  authority  from  the  department,  I  have  taken  the  preliminary  steps  to  repair 
the  grist  and  saw  mills  at  Kamiah  sub-agency  on  this  reserve.  A  new  boiler  is  to  be 
put  in  place,  the  engine  to  be  thoroughly  overhauled  and  put  in  complete  repair ;  the 
saw-mill  is  to  receive  two  new  saws,  the  grist-mill  a  new  smutter,  and  both  mills  are 
to  be  supplied  with  new  belting,  new  underpinning,  bracing,  floors,  and  put  in  com- 
plete repair  throughout,  as  near  as  possible.  This  will  be  one  of  the  most  advanta- 
geous expenditures  that  could  be  made,  as  the  mills  as  they  stood  were  of  but  little  serv- 
ice to  any  one.  A  small  hotel-range  will  be  put  in  place  in  the  boarding-school  at 
Kamiah  this  fall,  to  the  delight  of  all  concerned. 

IMPROVEMENTS  NEEDED. 

The  boarding  and  lodging  industrial  school  building  at  Kamiah  needs  renovating 
throughout.  Underpinning  in  that  section  of  the  country  seems  to  decay  very  rap- 
idly, on  account  of  which  the  floors  are  sunken  and  very  uneven.  A  stone  foundation 
all  around  the  building  is  much  needed,  as  also  stone  piers  at  various  points  under  the 
building.  Wooden  blocks  could  be  used  again,  which  will  have  to  be  the  case  this 
season.  The  dormitories  should  be  supplied  with  iron  bedsteads,  same  as  at  Lapwai. 
Thus  vermin  are  prevented  finding  lodgment  in  the  beds  occupied  by  the  scholars. 
The  number  needed  is  fifteen ;  the  cost  would  be  about  ten  dollars  each  if  made  of 
one  and  one  half-inch  gas  pipe,  and  that  is  the  best  material  and  makes  the  best  bed- 
steads. The  rooms  should  receive  new  lining  and  paper,  and  the  building  should  be 
painted  inside  and  out. 

The  fencing,  both  the  government's  and  the  Indians',  is  in  a  dilapidated  condition, 
and  will  require  time,  labor,  and  money  to  make  it  appear  as  it  should. 

EMPLOYES. 

I  am  stripped  of  employes  outside  of  the  schools  and  mills,  and  a  physician,  on  ac- 
count of  Congress  having  made  no  provision  for  blacksmiths,  carpenters,  engineers, 
and  farmers,  at  least,  so  far  as  this  agency  is  concerned.  The  shops  are  now  closed, 
which  is  a  sad  mistake.  Indians  would  like  assistance  in  building  houses,  but  on  ac- 
connt  of  scarcity  of  funds  they  must  defer  such  improvements  this  year.  Young  In- 
dians are  anxious  to  enter  the  shops  as  apprentices,  but  there  being  none  to  teach 
they  are  debarred  cultivating  that  desire.  Some  means  should  be  devised  whereby 
a  blacksmith  for  both  Lapwai  and  Kamiah  can  be  furnished,  to  commence  work  not 
later  than  March  1,  1883,  that  the  Indians  may  have  their  agricultural  implements 
repaired,  to  go  into  the  spring  work  not  fettered  by  a  lack  of  such  repairs.  Unless 
such  funds  are  furnished  the  report  from  this  reserve,  under  the  head  of  agriculture. 
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next  year  will  show  a  decrease,  1  fear.  They  now  see  the  necessity  of  furnishing  ap- 
prentices, and  if  only  given  an  opportunity  to  show  their  desires  in  that  direction 
will  respond  readily.  Commencing  with  October  1, 1882, 1  will  have  two  apprentices 
in  the  mills  at  Lapwai. 

EDUCATION. 

1  am  not  x>rtipfii'ed  to  judge,  personally,  as  to  the  advancement  made  during  the 
year  past  in  educational  niatters,  hut  from  the  reports  of  the  teachers  the  improve- 
ment is  marked.  The  schools  were  closed  for  vacation  July  1,  and  will  open  at  such 
time  as  the  necessary  supplies  are  received  from  New  York  and  San  Francisco ;  when 
this  will  he  is  hard  to  tell.  The  department  took  from  this  agency  the  purchasing 
power — which  has  not  been  the  case  during  the  past  twelve  years — and  proposes  to 
furnish  all  supplies  under  its  own  contracts.  Supplies  coming  from  New  York  will 
probably  reach  this  agency  from  November  10  to  20. 

The  school  employes  are  and  will  continue  to  be  engaged  in  repairing  and  manu- 
facturing clothing  for  the  scholars,  harvesting  the  school  gardens,  cleaning  up  and 
getting  in  readiness  for  the  new  term  o'f  school,  when  the  time  arrives  for  its  convening. 

MISSIONARY  LABORS. 

Kev.  G.  L.  Deffenbaugh  seems  to  be  devoting  his  whole  energy  to  the  christianiza- 
tion  of  this  people,  and  God  speed  him  in  his  noble  work.  The  same  can  be  truly 
said  of  Misses  Sue  and  Kate  McBeth. 

GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Under  this  head,  I  believe,  suggestions  are  in  order.  I  think  the  department  made 
a  mistake  in  purchasing  all  the  supplies  in  New  York  and  San  Francisco.  Said  ac- 
tion would  probably  work'  well  as  to  dry  goods,  but  as  to  groceries  and  hardware  it 
•will  not.  I  have  received  invoices  from  San  Francisco  covering  only  the  purchase  of 
nails,  beans,  bacon,  and  soap.  On  the  four  items  named  I  could  have  saved  $330.90 
by  going  into  the  open  market  at  Lewiston  and  purchasing  the  supplies  invoiced  as 
above  stated.  The  department  pays  freight  from  San  Francisco  to  Lewiston  at  the 
rate  of  four  and  a  half  cents  per  pound.  I  can  purchase  beans  in  Lewiston  for 
less  than  the  freight  which  the  department  pays  on  those  purchased  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. I  can  get  beans  in  Lewiston  for  4  cents,  and  can  purchase  bacon  at  6  pents 
per  pound  less  than  the  depjirtment  delivers  it  at  Lewiston  ;  soap  4  cents  per  pound 
less,  and  nails  at  |1.80  per  keg  less.  The  department  also  pays  four  and  one-half 
cents  per  pound  freight  on  827  pounds  tare.  In  other  words,  I  can  purchase  the  sup- 
plies above  named  in  Lewiston,  and  in  open  market,  for  31  per  cent,  less  than  the 
department  delivers  them  at  Lewiston.  AH  other  supplies  under  the  head  of  "gro- 
ceries" and  "hardware,"  will  present  a  similar  result;  hence  I  trust  that  in  the 
future  the  purchasing  power  will  remain  with  the  agent,  so  far  as  this  agency  is 
concerned. 

Not  knowing  what  sux)x>lies  have  been  purchased  for  this  agency,  I  am  not  prepared 
to  suggest  what  implements  should  be  furnished  for  such  Indians  as  are  desirous  and 
anxious  to  enter  upon  civilized  pursuits.  There  are  about  30  young  men,  the  most 
of  them  married,  who  will  need  an  outfit  in  the  spring,  and  who,  I  trust,  will  be  en- 
couraged in  their  desires. 

In  conclusion  allow  me  to  thank  you  for  the  courtesy  and  kindness  I  have  received 
at  your  hands,  during  my  two  and  a  half  month's  service,  and  permit  me  to  remain, 
Very  respootfullv, 

CHAS.  E.  MONTIETH, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency, 

Darlington^  IdahOj  September  1,  1882. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  eleventh  annual  report  of  the 
condition  of  affairs  at  this  agency,  this  report  being  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 

1882 : 

Population. 


Name  of  tribe. 


Gheyennes  in  camp 

Arapahoes  in  camp 

Cheyennes  in  prison  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark . . 

Gheyennes  in  agency  school 

Arapahoes  in  agency  school 

Arapahoes  in  agency  school  (Mennonite) . 

Arapahoes  in  Carlisle  school 

Cheyennes  in  Cariisle  school 

Cheyennes  in  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  college .. 


Total  attached  to  agency I    1,460 


CHEYENNES. 

The  Cheyennes  as  a  tribe  are  quite  healthy  and  well-developed  physically,  and  are 
steadily  increasing  in  numbers.  They  are  naturally  industrious,  and  their  power  of 
endurance  will  equal  that  of  almost  any  other  race  of  people.  They  are  anxious  to  be 
engaged  at  something  that  will  yield  an  income  or  return  for  the  labor  expended,  and 
when  not  employed  at  something  useful  and  legitimate  they  are  very  likely  to  engage 
in  something  not  so  creditable  to  them.  I  think  I  may  safely  say  that  all  the  able- 
bodied  men  and  women  of  the  Cheyenne  tribe  would  gladly  engage  in  some  kind  of 
labor  which  ^ave  promise  of  return,  provided  such  employment  could  be  given  them 
which  their  limited  knowledge  would  enable  them  to  perform  successfully.  I  have 
no  lack  of  applications  from  Cheyenne  women  to  perform  laundry  and  other  work  of 
like  character  in  connection  with  the  agency  schools,  and  also  as  helpers  in  private 
families. 

ARAPAHOES. 

I  am  sorry  to  have  to  record  the  fact  that  the  Arapahoes  as  a  tribe  are  physically 
unsound :  to  find  a  strictly  healthy  or  sound  individual  is  the  exception,  and  the  most 
deplorable  fact  in  connection  "with  this  statement  is  that  this  unsound  condition  has 
mainly  been  communicated  by  bad  whites,  and  yet  a  portion  of  this  sad  condition  is 
attributable  to  their  own  filth  and  licentious  habits.  The  parents  being  thus  diseased, 
we  find  no  little  trouble  in  securing  sound,  healthy  children  for  the  schools.  In  many 
instances  when  children  have  been  examined  critically  and  pronounced  sound  for  all 
that  could  be  detected  at  the  time,  they  have  sooner  or  later  developed  symptoms  of 
scrofula  or  something  worse,  and  in  many  cases  have  died  after  having  remained  in 
school  one  or  two  years.  It  seems  that  this  germ  of  disease  for  the  time  lying  latent 
in  the  system  much  sooner  manifests  itself  when  the  child  is  subjected  to  the  change  in 
life,  habits,  and  diet  forced  upon  it  in  the  school-room,  and  in  many  cases  where  the 
children  thus  ailing  have  been  permitted  to  return  to  the  camp  soon  enough  they  have 
regained  former  health. 

The  Arapaho  women,  unlike  the  Cheyennes,  make  very  little  effort  to  avail  them- 
selves of  opportunities  to  earn  money  by  civilized  labor,  and  it  is  a  fact  that  none 
could  be  induced  the  past  year  to  engage  in  laundry  work  at  the  Arapaho  school.  I 
now  have  referred  specially  to  cainp  women,  as  the  school-girls  perform  some  of  this 
work  daily,  by  details  from  the  school-room ;  and  Cheyenne  women  have  been  em- 
ployed in  the  Arapaho  school  as  also  in  the  Cheyenne  school. 

CHEYENNES  AND  ARAPAHOES 


Have  as  tribes  manifested  their  usual  willingness  to  engage   in  honest  labor  during 
the  past  year.    They  have  transported  all  of  their  own  supplies  from  raiko«A\»«wsoxv\^ 
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and  a  considerable  quantity  for  the  military  at  Fort  Eeno  and  other  parties,  which  is 
represented  as  follows,  viz : 

Their  own  supplies,  1,942,520  pounds $23,031  50 

Military  and  other  parties,  301,000pounds 2,709  00 

Total  for  year  ending  August  31,  1882,  2,243,520  pounds 25, 740  50 

The  two  tribes  now  own  256  wagons,  all  of  which  can  be  placed  on  the  road  on  a 
day's  notice,  and  are  capable  of  moving  750,000  pounds  of  freight  at  one  trip.  They 
have  been  encouraged  and  assisted  in  making  exchange  of  their  small  and  compara- 
tively worthless  ponies  for  mules  or  larger  horses,  and  they  now  readily  see  and  ap- 
preciate the  advantage  gained  by  such  exchange,  for  while  their  small  unbroken 
ponies  would  haul  1,800  to  2,000  pounds,  their  improved  mule  and  well  broken  horse 
teams  readily  move  3,000  to  4,000  pounds,  making  the  receipts  about  double  and  with 
less  trouble  and  labor. 

While  the  transportation  enterprise  is  a  good  one  and  furnishes  some  very  excellent 
employment,  the  total  amount  of  all  obtainable  supplies  from  all  sources  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  keep  busy  one-half  of  those  who  would  like  to  be  employed,  hence  this  in- 
dustry cannot  be  relied  upon  as  a  permanent  means  of  obtaining  a  livelihood,  and  if 
we  would  have  all  engaged  in  an  effort  to  obtain  their  own  support  other  inaastries 
must  be  introduced  and  placed  within  their  reach. 

FARMING. 

During  .the  season  the  rainfall  has  been  sufficient  in  this  country  to  produce  excel- 
lent cropSj  and  the  Arapahbes  have  generally  planted  about  the  usual  acreage,  and  a 
few  have  increased  the  size  of  their  fields,  ana  where  the  proper  care  and  labor  has 
been  bestowed  in  the  cultivation  of  their  crops,  a  good  yield  will  be  realized:  some 
of  them  will  have  com  to  sell,  and  many  have  enjoyed  an  abundance  of  melons  of 
their  own  raising,  and  have  had  some  to  sell.  The  Cheyennes  (as  also  a  few  Arapa- 
hoes)  generally  had  been  so  unsuccessful  during  the  past  two  years,  owing  to  o^ 
weather,  as  to  completely  discourage  them  in  the  effort  to  till  the  soil,  and  conse- 
quently very  few  of  them  planted  fields. 

Some  of  these,  however,  have  manifested  a  greater  interest  in  their  small  herds  Df 
cattle,  and  desire  to  increase  the  number.  The  Arapahoes,  as  a  rule,  have  careftdly 
guarded  their  cattle  herds,  and  as  they  witness  a  steady  increase  in  numbers  and 
value,  they  are  being  convinced  that  the  herd  of  cattle  will  do  to  rely  upon  more  than 
any  other  enterprise  in  this  country.  In  my  judgment  it  would  be  money  well  ex- 
pended to  purchase  for  these  Indians  each  year  a  number  of  young  she  cattle  to  be 
held  and  properly  improved  to  be  delivered  only  to  those  who  have  proved  them- 
selves trustworthy  and  competent  to  care  for  a  small  herd.  This  conclusion  can  be 
safely  arrived  at  by  the  success  and  care  manifested  by  the  Indians  who  have  already 
been  trusted  with  cattle,  and  the  real  progress  made  by  others. 

NORTHERN   CHEYENNES. 

On  the  6th  of  October,  1881,  Little  Chief  with  his  band,  in  all  235  persons,  by  au- 
thority from  the  department,  left  this  agency  and  proceeded  to  Pine  Ridge  AgencVf 
in  Dakota.  On  arriving  at  Pine  Eidge  it  was  found  that  his  band  enrolled  317  souls, 
82  having  joined  the  party  secretly  and  without  authority.  It  was  hoped  that  IMs 
exodus  would  have  relieved  this  agency  of  the  persistent  press  and  annoyance  of 
those  desiring  to  go  north ;  but  such  was  not  the  case.  Basing  this  conclusion  on  the 
statement  msMle  to  him  in  writing  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Little 
Chief  had  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  rest  of  the  Northern  Cheyennes  would  be 
permitted  to  return  north  during  the  present  season,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  this 
agency  he  gave  it  to  his  people  as  a  positive  promise  that  they  would  go  after  spend- 
ing "  one  more  winter "  here.  To  this  the  Northern  Cheyennes  remaining  here  have 
clung,  and  in  my  judgment  will  cling  until  allowed  to  return  to  their  former  home  in 
Dakota.  Their  dissatisfaction  here  prevents  them  from  making  any  progress,  and  is 
the  constant  source  of  much  annoyance  and  disturbance  among  the  Indians  who  lec- 
ognize  this  agency  as  their  home.  I  am  satisfied  these  people  will  do  well  if  allowed 
to  return  ana  remain  where  tliey  can  feel  at  home. 

SCHOOLS. 

The  two  agency  schools  have  been  in  successful  operation  during  the  year,  with  an 

average  attendance  of  227  pupils,  including  those  in  attendance  at  the  Mennonite 

mission,  17  in  number.    The  progress  of  the  pupils  has  been  good,  and  especially  in 

speaking  the  English  language  outside  of  the  school-room,  now  it  is  not  so  difficult 
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This  may  be  accounted  for  iu  part  by  the  fact  that  a  younger  class  of  childreu  have 
been  admitted  who  more  readily  acquire  our  language  and  are  more  communicative, 
and  in  part  by  the  apparently  slow  but  steady  inroad  that  is  being  wrought  on  the 
native  element  and  prejudices  of  the  Indian  and  acceptance  of  the  ways  of  civiliza- 
tion. 

The  school-farms  at  the  agency  schools  have  been  planted  and  successfully  culti- 
vated during  the  season  by  the  school  boys,  under  the  supervision  of  the  superintend- 
ents in  charge,  and  a  good  crop  of  vegetables  and  some  forage  (corn)  has  been  realized. 
The  vegetables  thus  obtained  furnisn  a  delightful  change  in  table  comforts,  and  the 
children  really  enjoy  the  field  work  and  take  an  interest  in  it,  from  the  stand-point  of 
the  benefits  derived.  The  boys  have  also  had  charge  of  the  school  herd,  consisting 
principally  of  cows  and  calves,  and  have  furnished  the  table  with  milk,  the  labor 
being  performed  by  themselves.  The  girls  have  also  been  taught  all  kinds  of  house- 
work, sewing,  mending,  washing,  and  cooking,  and  it  is  noticeable  in  camp  that  when 
school  girls  have  returned  to  live  the  lodge  is  kept  in  much  better  condition,  many 
little  changes  and  comforts  are  introduced,  and  the  cooking  is  better,  all  traceable 
to  the  knowledge  and  influence  of  the  school  girl. 

And  in  this  connection  it  is  proper  to  state  that  during  the  year  some  of  the  teach- 
ers at  the  agency  have  organized  a  ''sewing  and  cooking  circle,"  for  the  purpose  of 
instructing  Indian  women  in  sewing  and  cooking  and  general  housework.  In  this  they 
have  generally  confined  their  instruction  to  the  wives  of  Indian  employ<5s.  In  this 
work  they  have  received  much  substantial  aid  from  the  good  ladies  in  the  East,  and 
have  through  their  generosity  been,  able  to  purchase  some  valuable  help  to  women 
in  camp,  in  making  their  home  more  comfortable  and  their  tables  more  inviting. 
Every  effort  put  forth  to  elevate  the  Indian  women  and  inspire  them  with  confidence 
in  their  right  and  privilege  to  enjoy  a  life  of  freedom  will  have  its  influence  in  saving 
the  race,  lor  without  pure  mothers  we  cannot  expect  progress. 

Eighteen  children  from  the  Carlisle  school  were  returned  during  the  year,  arriving 
at  the  agency  July  10,  1882,  the  time  for  which  they  were  enrolled  (three  years),  having 
expired  on  the  23d  August,  1882.  Twenty-nine  other  children  from  this  agency,  (14 
boys  and  15  girls)  were  sent  to  Carlisle  in  charge  of  Professor  Lippincott,  of  Dicken- 
son College,  Carlisle,  Pa.  These  last  children  are  sent  with  the  understanding  that 
they  are  to  remain  in  school  for  a  term  of  five  years.  It  is  believed  that  during  a 
term  of  five  years'  training  and  association  with  the  whites,  and  under  wholesome  influ- 
ences, the  children  will  have  so  far  advanced  in  their  studies  and  information  of  char- 
acter as  to  be  better  able  to  meet  and  withstand  the  unwholsome  camp  influencea 
which  are  brought  to  bear  upon  their  return  home. 

Some  of  the  young  men  and  older  girls  just  returned  have  been  given  positions  in 
the  shops  and  in  the  schools,  and  show  forth  by  their  knowledge  of  the  work  as- 
signed them  and  the  promptness  by  which  they  execute  the  same,  that  the  training 
received  at  Carlisle  has  been  thorough  and  well  directed. 

In  connection  with  industrial  training  I  can  report  that  through  the  efforts  of  Rev* 
S.  S.  Haury,  Mennonite  missionary  at  the  agency,  15  boys  (Arapahoes)  were  taken 
from  this  agency  in  June  and  placed  with  farmers  in  the  vicinity  of  Halstead,  Kans., 
where  they  have  been  engaged  in  harvest  fields,  cultivating  corn,  seeding,  &c.,  a 
portion  of  whom  expect  to  remain  with  these  families  for  one  or  more  years.  In  this 
way  they  will  learn  more  of  home  life  and  home  duties  than  will  be  possible  for 
them  to  learn  in  any  of  our  boarding- schools.  They  are  to  be  given  school  privilejges 
the  same  as  other  farmers'  boys.  There  should  be  a  fund  made  available  for  placing 
Indian  children  in  suitable  families  in  the  States.  This  would  enable  the  govern- 
ment to  place  many  hundreds  of  Indian  children  under  ^ood  influences  and  whole- 
some training.  What  is  wanted  most  is  to  bring  the  Indian  youth  more  in  contact 
with  our  civuization,  in  order  that  they  may  know  better  what  it  is,  and  adopt  it  for 
themselves,  so  that  they  may  apply  it  in  their*  every-day  lives. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

•A  number  of  important  arrests  have  been  made  by  the  Indian  police  during  tho 
year,  and  many  perplexing  questions  have  been  settled  by  and  through  them ;  espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  in  its  application  to  the  many  pony  questions,  which  ans& 
among  the  Indians  and  with  the  whites.  Through  faithful  police  I  have  been  in- 
formed of  threatened  difficulties  and  trouble  in  time  to  prevent,  advantage  being 
taken,  and  I  may  safely  say  that  the  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  such  a  force  has 
had  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  actions  of  Indians  that  otherwise  would  give 
trouble,  and  also  over  the  movements  of  lawless  whites,  who  are  always  found  on  the 
frontier. 

SANITARY. 

During  July  and  August  of  this  year  malarial  fevers  have  prevailed  amo\\^l\!^^\xs.- 
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dians  and  whites,  assuDiing  a  malignant  form  in  many  cases,  and  the  death  rate  was 
increased  until  the  Indians  became  alarmed  at  the  failure  of  their  own  "  medicine- 
men," and  confided  in  the  success  of  the  agency  physcian  in  giving  relief,  and  in  al- 
most every  case  where  the  agency  physician  was  called  in  time  their  recovery  has 
been  sure  and  speedy.  The  prevailing  malarial  affections  are  attributable  to  the 
unusual  amount  of  rainfall,  causing  stagnant  water  to  stand  in  the  ponds  and  de- 
pressions. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

The  brick  for  a  commodious  line  of  shops  for  carpenter,  blacksmith,  and  tinner  has 
been  completed.  The  carpenter  work  of  same  is  now  in  progress  and  they  will  be  ready 
to  occupy  during  the  coming  winter.  The  capacity  of  this  line  of  shops  will  enable 
us  to  accommodate  more  apprentices  and  accomplish  more  work  with  less  friction. 
The  old  shops  have  been  unfit  for  occupancy  for  some  time,  and  in  them  tools  and 
material  could  not  be  projierly  cared  for  ar^d  protected. 

RESERVATION. 

The  question  of  reservation  very  naturally  concerns  the  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes, 
as  they  are  not  allowed  now  to  settle  on  their  treaty  lands,  and  the  one  on  which  they 
are  now  located  has  never  been  confirmed  to  them,  and  consequently  are  only  tempo- 
rary. The  continued  incursions  of  the  notorious  *' Oklahoma  Payne"  is  a  source" of 
constant  fear  and  anxiety,  and  unless  the  Indians  can  be  assured  in  some  legal  form 
that  they  will  be  protected  in  the  possession  of  their  lands  and  homes  they  will  not 
likely  make  any  very  extensive  improvements. 

ANNUITIES. 

The  usual  quantity  (though  entirely  inadequate  for  their  necessities)  of  annuities 
were  received  in  lots,  and  when  all  were  in  the  issue  was  made,  in  December,  1881. 
The  quality  of  the  goods  furnished  was  good  and  well  adapted  to  their  needs. 

SUBSISTENCE. 

The  original  appropriation  as  passed  by  Congress  for  the  subsistence  of  these  Indians 
was  not  sufficient  to  give  them  full  rations,  and  an  order  was  issued  by  the  department 
requiring  a  reduction  of  about  one-third  in  the  beef  ration.  This  was  the  source  of 
much  uneasiness  among  the  Indians,  and  in  the  effort  to  enforce  the  order  the  Indians 
informed  me  that  they  could  hot  subsist  on  the  ration  as  reduced,  and  threatened  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  herd  of  the  contractor  and  kill  sufficient  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  This 
emergency  was  met  and  the  trouble  averted  by  the  military  supplying  the  deficiency 
for  one  week.  In  the  meantime  Congress  made  provision  for  full  rations,  and  orders 
were  received  to  continue  full  rations  until  further  orders. 

When  it  was  believed  there  would  be  a  deficiency  in  beef  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
a  council  was  called  to  consider  the  propriety  of  allowing  the  department  to  use  their 
annuity  funds  in  the  purchase  of  beef,  and  it  was  iinanimously  agreed  to  let  those 
funds  be  so  applied.  AH  said  they  could  manage  to  live  without  their  annuities,  but 
meat  they  must  have.  I  think  I  may  safely  say  for  these  people  in  future,  should  there 
be  a  deficiency,  cut  off  everything  but  beef,  and  perhaps  the  time  is  not  far  distant 
when  such  a  measure  might  be  resorted  to  without  serious  results.  As  it  is  the  aim  of 
the  government,  and  justly,  too,  to  try  to  lead  these  people  as  soon  as  possible  to  a 
condition  in  which  they  may  support  themselves,  all  practical  means  should  be  resorted 
to  and  placed  before  them  to  make  such  a  thing  possible,  and  to  this  end  no  trinkets 
or  luxuries  should  be  purchased  them  at  government  expense,  and  clothing,  sugar, 
'  coffee,  bacon,  soap,  beans,  and  flour  should  be  dropped  before  beef. 

TRESPASSING  HERDS. 

Much  annoyance  has  been  experienced  during  the  past  winter  from  cattle  drifting 
from  the  Cherokee  strip,  north  of  this  reservation,  and  the  ludians  claim  that  a  nam- 
ber  of  their  cattle  have  been  driven  off  with  drift-cattle ;  and  as  an  offset  to  this  charge 
herders  on  the  **  strip"  claim  that  numbers  of  their  cattle  have  been  killed  by  the  In- 
dians. Based  upon  instructions  received  from  the  Indian  Office,  orders  were  issued 
from  this  office  requiring  that  cattle  tresi)assing  upon  this  reservation  should  be  re- 
moved, and  request  was  made  of  the  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Reno,  I.  T.,  to  enforce 
this  order  should  any  be  found  on  the  reservation  on  and  after  August  10,  1882.  For 
the  time  being  the  cattle  were  promptly  placed  beyond  the  line,  but  so  long  as  the 
only  protection  between  this  reservation,  the  Cherokee  strip,  and  the  Pan  Handle  of 
Texas,  is  an  imaginary  linej  so  long  will  the  grass  of  this  reservation  feed  many  hun- 
•flrecls  of  cattle  on  the  north  and  west. 
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One  of  the  greatest  sources  of  auuoyauco  has  becD  the  promiscuous  drive  of  cattle 
in  almost  every  direction  over  the  reservation  by  herds  passing  from  Texas  to  the 
shipping  points  at  Caldwell  and  Hunneywell,  Kansas.  In  order  to  prevent  such  trouble 
as  this,  notice  was  extensively  published  informing  drovers  that  the  only  authorized 
trails  across  this  reservation  are  first  east  of  this  agency  16  miles,  and  second  west  of 
cantonment  10  miles. 

MISSIONARY  LABOR. 

For  information  on  this  subject  attention  is  called  to  the  rei)orts  herewith  of  Rev. 
S.  S.  Haury,  Mennonite  missionary;  Rev.  J.  B.  Wicks,  Episcopal  missionary;  Rev  E. 
G.  Taber,  Friends  missionary,  all  of  whom  have  rendered  excellent  service  during 
the  year  and  are  laying  foundations  for  more  extensive  work  in  the  future.  The  sad 
loss  sustained  by  Rev.  S.  S.  Haurj^  and  his  excellent  wife  in  the  burning  of  their  mis- 
sion building  and  the  death  from  suffocation  of  their  own  dear  babe  and  three  of  the 
small  Indian  children  was  certainly  a  test  of  their  faith  in  the  work,  and  that  they 
continued  steaidfast  in  the  work  is  evidence  of  their  entire  consecration  to  the  work. 
Congress  made  the  quite  liberal  appropriation  of  |5,000  to  replace  the  building  de- 
-stroyed  by  iire,  and  at  present  the  new  building,  much  enlarged  and  of  brick,  is  in 
course  of  construction,  and  it  is  their  purpose  to  be  able  to  reopen  their  mission  school 
for  the  Arapahoes  early  in  December  of  this  year. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Wicks  is  building  a  residence  at  this  agency,  and  will  be  joined  by  his 
family  about  the  middle  of  September  this  year.  I  may  also  report  that  David 
Pendleton,  the  Cheyenne  Indian  educated  for  the  ministry  at  Paris  Hill,  N.  Y.,  holds 
fast  the  faith,  and  has  done  excellent  missionary  work  among  his  people  during  the 
past  year. 

COXCLUSIOX. 

Taking  all  things  together,  the  past  year  has  been  one  of  unusual  labor  and  anxiety 
in  the  management  of  the  Indians  and  the  various  interests  connected  with  the  service, 
and  although  all  has  not  been  accomplished  that  we  desire  in  the  effort  to  promote 
the  best  interests  of  the  Indians  and  in  conformity  with  the  wishes  of  my  superior  offi- 
cers, yet  I  feel  that  I  may  humbly  say  that  I  have  tried  to  do  my  duty  according  to 
my  best  judgment,  and  must  leave  the  results  to  Him  who  knows  the  end  from  the  be- 
ginning. Statistical  information  and  supplemental  reports  herewith. 
Verv  respectfully, 

JNO.  D.  MILES, 

Indian  Agent. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian'  Affairs. 


August  30,  1882. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  third  annual  report  of  Cheyenne  manual  labor 
and  boarding  school.] 

Enrollment  for  the  year : 

Males 66 

Females 55 

Total 121 

Average  attendances : 

Males 63 

Females 46 

Total  average  attendance 109 

Namber  of  deaths : 

Males 4 

Females 2 

Number  released  from  school  on  account  of  sickness  : 

Males 3 

Females 3 

Number  transferred  to  Carlisle  : 

Girls ^ 

Bovs ^ 
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The  school  started  off  very  pleasantly,  the  children  coming  in  promptly,  seemingly 
tired  of  **camp  life."  Most  of  the  children  came  in  much  stronger  and  healthier  look- 
ing than  when  they  went  out  two  months  hefore.  Several  of  the  larger  hoys  and 
girls  did  not  come  hack,  some  having  heen  married  during  the  vacation  and  some  were 
employed  elsewhere,  having  a  shortage  of  ahout  20,  which  had  to  he  replaced  with 
children  from  camp. 

The  children  seem  to  have  taken  a  greater  interest  in  their  studies  this  year  than 
ever  hefore,  47  boys  and  2H  girls  reading  and  writing  English  understandingly,  and 
in  mental  arithmetic,  writing,  and  geography  some  of  them  excelling  any  children 
I  ever  saw,  one  large  class  getting  so  they  could  add  a  long  column  of  tigures  with 
almost  lightning  rapidity. 

The  teachers  adopted  the  plan  of  having  one  hour  every  evening  for  study,  all  the 
children  coming  together  in  their  school  rooms,  talking  over  the  lessons  of  the  day, 
the  teachers  explaining  anything  not  thoroughly  understood.  The  children  were  al- 
lowed to  communicate  witib  each  other,  provided  they  spoke  on Zi/i?w^?w/<.  This  proved 
a  source  of  great  benefit  to  all,  as  is  i)roven  by  their  rapid  advancement  in  speaking 
English  this  year. 

Several  of  the  children  have  developed  quite  a  talent  for  music,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, which  has  been  cultivated  as  much  as  possible.  A  few  can  play  several 
tunes  on  the  organ,  and  quite  a  number  are  very  good  singers. 

Runaways  have  become  very  scarce,  the  cause  generally  being  i)Oor  health,  either 
themselves  or  in  the  family.  Several  instances  when  the  children  ran  away  the 
parents  brought  them  back  immediately.  The  industrial  department  has  not  been 
neglected,  the  boys  having  received  instructions  in  farming,  teaming,  care  of  stock, 
cutting  wood,  building  fence,  setting  out  trees  and  shrubs,  milking,  sweeping,  &c., 
the  girls  in  cooking,  sewing,  laundry,  and  general  housework.  Their  interest  in  this 
department  has  not  increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  in  the  literary,  but  their  advance- 
ment has  been  very  marked,  doing  good  work  under  the  instructions  of  those  em- 
ployed for  the  purpose.  The  boys  have  hauled  about  100  cords  of  wood  a  distance  of 
4  to  6  miles  and  cut  the  same  into  stove  wood;  cultivated  H  acres  of  corn,  5  acres  of  • 
millet,  3  acres  of  oats,  1  acre  of  potatoes,  and  about  3  acres  of  garden,  from  all  of 
which  we  received  a  bountiful  return.  The  children  are  all  very  fond  of  vegetables, 
and  would  rather  work  in  the  garden  than  any  place  else,  any  of  the  boys  considering 
it  a  favor  to  be  detailed  from  the  school-room  to  spend  half  a  day  planting  seeds  or 
hoeing.  Sewing  and  washing  seem  to  be  the  favorite  work  with  the  girls ;  in  the  sew- 
ing-room several  girls  render  very  efficient  service,  one  girl  (Minnie  Little  Elk, 
one  of  the^number  transferred  to  Carlisle)  getting  to  bo  ciuite  an  expert  at  cutting 
and  fitting. 

One  continual  source  of  annoyance  this  year  Avas  the  dining-room.  As  there  was 
no  dining-room  girl  allowed,  it  took  almost  the  entire  time  of  either  matron  or  assist- 
ant when  their  presence  was  sadly  needed  in  other  parts  of  the  house.  I  wish  to  call 
special  attention  to  Mr.  Hadley's  report  for  1881  in  regard  to  *'  dining-room  work." 

Last  spring  we  gathered  something  over  100  of  the  **  mission  herd,"  which  has  been 
herded  by  the  boys.  The  cattle  are  in  fine  condition,  and  with  proper  care  can  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  aid  very  materially  in  purchasing  supplies  for  school. 

The  health  of  the  school,  as  shown  in  the  first  part  of  my  report,  has  not  been  very 
good.  Some  of  the  children  have  be<jn  affected  with  a  kind  of  malarial  fever,  but  the 
most  common  trouble  has  been  with  the  throat  and  lungs.  Quite  a  number  of  the 
children  also  have  had  the  whooping  cough.  I  think  if  we  could  have  single  iron  heds 
the  health  of  the  school  would  be  very  much  improved,  as  the  present  system  of  sleep- 
ing two  and  three  in  one  bed,  and  from  ten  to  twenty  in  one  room,,  is  certainly  not 
productive  of  good  health. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  school  this  year  has  been  the  evening 
collection,  when  after  the  day's  work  is  over  the  children  have  been  gathered  together 
jind  spend  fi-om  twenty  to  thirty  minutes  in  devotional  exercises,  consisting  of  sing- 
ing, reading,  and  reciting  portions  of  scripture,  both  in  concert  and  alone.  Most  all  of 
the  children  when  their  names  are  called  can  rise  and  repeat  a  large  number  of  psalms 
and  verses  in  a  manner  very  creditable  to  themselves  and  their  instructors.  At  first 
they  were  very  timid  about  standing  up  and  speaking  English  before  the  school  and 
visitors  who  might  happen  to  be  present,  but  constant  drill  has  overcome  their  timid- 
ity, and  they  are  now  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  school  of  white  children  of  their  age. 
I  have  the  honor  to  bo,  your  obedient  servant, 

FRANK  B.  HUTCHISON, 

Industnal  Teacher. 

John  D.  Milks, 

Umtvd  States  Indian  Agent. 
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Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

August  28,  1882. 

-Sir  :  In  accordance  with  your  request,  I  clieerfully  submit  my  annual  report  of  the 
Arapaho  manual  labor  and  boarding  school  for  the  year  endins  August  31,  1882. 

On  the  16th  of  May,  1882,  I  took  charge  of  this  school,  and  finding  the  number  of 
pupils,  which  at  the  opening  of  the  school  September  1,  1881,  was  116,  had  diminished 
to  90, 1  put  forth  all  my  efforts  to  increase  the  number.  I  succeeded  in  bringing  in 
5,  making  the  number  95.  -From  the  beginning  of  the  school  year  to  the  time  I  took 
charge  there  had  been  26  runaways ;  but  from  that  time  till  the  end  of  the  year  3  went 
home  on  account  of  sickness,  one  I  expelled  on  account  of  constant  misbehavior,  and 
9  of  the  largest  boys  were  taken  to  Kansas  and  placed  upon  farms  by  Missionary  S.  S. 
Haury.  Although  we  miss  them  from  our  school,  we  can  but  encourage  this  method 
of  educating  and  civilizing  our  Indian  boys  and  girls. 

The  advancement  of  the  pupils  in  a  literary  way  has  been  very  satisfactory ;  as  they 
get  more  familiar  with  their  studies  their  interest  increases.  The  greater  part  of 
them  can  read  and  write  understanding!  y.  Those  who  came  in  later  in  the  year  are 
not  so  far  advanced,  but  are  progressing  with  rapidity.  In  arithmetic  some  have 
thoroughly  mastered  the  first  four  rules ;  others  are  just  beginning  addition  and  sub- 
traction. They  are  very  prompt  in  their  recitations,  and  take  great  pride  in  reciting 
their  declamations,  scripture  passages,  psalms,  &c.,  but  above  all  they  delight  in 
singing  the  hymns  of  Moody  and  Sanky,  and  they  sing  them  well.  Taking  into 
oonsideration^that  they  do  all  this  in  a  strange,  difficult  language,  I  can  say  that  they 
will  compare  well  with  white  children. 

Touching  the  industrial  part,  I  can  speak  well  of  the  greater  number.  They  do 
their  work  cheerfullj',  willingly,  and  well.  Every  morning  all  the  rooms  and  halls 
are  swept  neatly  and  well  ventilated,  the  beds  made,  the  front  and  back  yards  cleaned 
and  swept.  All  the  wood  and  water  used  in  the  house  is  carried  by  the  smaller  boys ; 
the  larger  boys  cut  and  split  all  the  wood.  The  girls  do  the  scrubbing,  dishwashing, 
and  mending  of  the  clothing.  Our  largest  boys,  who  receive  but  very  small  pay,  have 
done  their  work  well,  above  all  expectations.  The  soil  was  plowed,  pulverized,  and 
put  in  good  condition  for  planting.  Ten  acres  of  millet  and  four  acres  of  oats  were 
sown,  but  on  account  of  the  many  rains  during  June  and  July  the  crops  were  choked 
down  by  the  weeds.  We  also  planted  ei^ht  acres  of  field  corn  and  four  acres  of  sweet 
com ;  the  boys  did  all  the  cultivating  of  it.  The  sweet  com  was  very  nice,  and  the 
other  is  at  present  very  promising.  Our  garden  has  been  in  good  condition ;  the 
potatoes  yielded  about  two-thirds  of  a  crop,  and  the  early  vegetables  were  very 
plentiful.  During  the  months  of  May  and  June  all  the  wood  for  fuel  was  hauled  and 
cut  by  the  boys ;  during  the  winter  it  had  been  hauled  by  the  agency  employes,  but 
cut  and  split  by  the  boys.  Now,  taking  into  consideration  that  so  much  work  has 
been  done  by  our  boys,  that  there  is  very  much  work  to  be  done  on  a  farm  like  this, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  our  children  are  too  small  to  do  very  hard  work,  that 
our  large  boys  prefer  physical  to  mental  labor,  and  that  they  intend  to  start  out  in 
life  for  themselves  in  a  few  years,  I  think  it  is  a  mistake  not  to  allow  a  small  salary 
for  them  the  coming  year. 

During  the  months  of  May  and  June  the  old  fences  were  taken  down  and  replaced 
by  new.  At  present  we  are  at  work  on  a  stable  and  cattle  corral ;  both  are  intended 
for  the  use  of  the  school  stock. 

Every  evening,  before  retiring,  the  children  are  called  together  for  devotional  ex- 
ercises, in  which  they  take  part  with  much  pleasure  and  great  enthusiasm.  The 
Sabbath  school  which  we  have  every  Sabbath  is  promptly  attended  by  every  child, 
and  they  seem  to  appreciate  the  efforts  put  forth  by  their  teachers  to  instruct  them 
in  the  Bible  way. 

The  health  of  the  children  has  not  been  what  we  would  wish.  I  think  there  are  two 
things  which  should  be  changed  to  add  to  the  healthfulness  of  the  place — ^the  drainage 
from  the  kitchen  and  laundry,  and  the  sleeping  apartments.  We  hope  steps  will  soon 
be  taken  to  remedy  these,  so  that  the  coming  year  we  may  have  a  more  healthy  and 
comfortable  home  for  our  children. 
Verv  respectfully, 

D.  B.  HIRSCHLEB, 

Superintendent, 

John  1).  Miles,  Indian  Agent. 


Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  Indian  Territory, 

Mennonite  Mission,  August  31,  1882. 

Dear  Friend  ;  Gladly  and  cheerfully  I  comply  with  your  request  of  the  15th  in- 
stant, to  furnish  you  **  a  full  and  concise  report"  of  our  missionary  work,  its  progress 
and  its  prospects. 
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• 

Our  missiou  and  boarding  school  opened  in  October,  1881,  with  13  pupils.  The 
mission  building  was  at  that  time  not  yet  fully  completed.  The  number  of  children 
soon  increased  to  19 ;  about  as  many  as  we  could  accomodate.  In  February,  1882,  the 
building  was  completed.  The  school  and  missionary  work  was  in  a  most  hopeful 
and  prosperous  condition,  when,  on  the  19th  of  February,  as  is  well  known,  the  build- 
ing with  nearly  all  that  it  contained,  was  completely  destroyed  by  fire.  We  lost 
four  children  by  suffocation,  among  whom  was  our  only  child,  nine  months  old,  and 
three  Indian  children  from  four  to  seven  years  old.  I  rescued  their  bodies  from  the 
flames  with  great  risk  of  my  own  life.     The  loss  of  property  is  as  follows : 

The  church,  building,  and  furnishing $5, 500  00 

Loss  of  employes 350  00 

Our  own  personal  loss 1, 500  00 

Total  loss 7,350  00 

In  connection  with  this  I  beg  leave  once  more  to  express  our  heartiest  thanks  for 
the  deep  sympathy  and  extensive  help  you,  with  many  other  friends  of  this  agency, 
have  extended  toward  us  in  behalf  of  our  bereavement.  May  the  God  of  all  good  gi:n3s 
reward  you  richly.  It  was  a  severe  trial  for  our  work,  which  was  just  begun;  yet,  as 
we  know,  there  is  no  real  success  without  trials,  especially  in  a  work  like  this.  The 
purpose  was  iixed  in  our  mind  at  once  to  go  on  with  the  work,  if  possible,  without 
much  interruption.  In  the  month  of  April  wo  could  open  our  school  again  in  tem- 
porary buildings  and  hospital  tents,  with  18  children,  closing  it  with  the  last  day  of 
June.'  The  average  attendance  during  the  year  is  about  fifteen. 

In  June  I  took  14  of  our  Arapaho  boys  to  Kansas  and  placed  them  with  respectable, 
good.  Christian  farmers,  with  the  understanding  that  they  were  to  remain  there  for  the 
time  of  vacation,  and  if  they  should  desire  to  stay  longer  we  would  be  glad  to  have 
them  do  so.  I  think  it  is  j  ust  as  necessary  to  teach  our  Indians,  girls  as  well  as  boys,  to 
work  and  to  encourage  them  to  this  effect  as  it  is  to  teach  them  to  read  and  to  write  the 
English  language.  Experience  has  taught  me  that  youug  Indians  who  have  learned 
to  read  and  to  write  and  to  talk  a  little  English,  and  have  learned  nothing  else  be- 
side this,  are  much  more  of  a  hinderance  in  Christianizing  and  civilizing  the  red  race 
than  the  blanket  Indian  himself  Educate  a  sluggard  and  you  will  but  increase  vice 
and  crime.  And  the  Indians  are  from  childhood  up  encouraged  to  ''slug  in  sloth  and 
sensual  delight."  This  is  even  a  part  of  their  religion.  The  Indian  will  not  be  civil- 
ized unless  he  is,  by  true  Christian  lives  exhibited  before  him  daily  and  continually, 
convinced  that  to  "eat  his  bread  in  the  sweat  of  his  brow"  is  no  curse  nor  shame, 
but  a  blessing  and  honor  for  him  as  well  as  for  the  white  man. 

Referring  to  the  success  of  our  missionary  work  I  can  say  but  very  little,  as  I  do 
not  expect  that  the  Indians  will  be  Christianized  and  civilized  in  a  few  years.  It  may 
require  many  years  of  hard  labor  and  continual  patience ;  and  not  always  that  which 
seems  success  is  such,  whilst  often  that  which  is  real  success  appears  to  be  the  reverse 
at  the  time.  Yet  I  can  say  that  our  children  here,  in  almost  every  respect,  surpassed 
our  most  sanguine  expectations.  I  find  it  as  much  of  a  task  to  make  them  understand 
that  it  is  a  privilege  for  them  to  enjoy  the  schools  as  it  is  to  convince  them  that  it  is 
an  honor  for  man  to  work.  Yet  I  can  say  that  we  have  in  this  respect  accomplished 
something.  Our  children  have  learned  to  consider  it  as  one  of  the  severest  punish- 
ments to  be  told  that  they  will  be  expelled  and  sent  into  camp.  They  are  learning 
to  gain  confidence. 

At  one  time  a  number  of  our  children  wished  to  be  baptized,  and  asked  how  much 
it  would  cost  to  have  baptism  administered  to  them.  This  shows  that  they  are  pro- 
gressing, although  they  have  a  wrong  understanding  of  it.  And,  of  course,  we  could 
not  comply  with  their  wishes,  'especially  as  we  do  not  seek  to  get  a  large  number  on 
our  roll  as  church  members,  but  aim  at  the  real  welfare  of  our  Indians,  bodily  and 
spiritually.  The  true  change  does  not  lie  in  the  form  as  much  as  in  the  heart. 
Show  me  an  Indian  with  a  changed  heart  and  I  will  show  you  one  whose  life  is 
changed.  The  work  has  to  begin  in  the  heart,  the  seat  of  all  eVil,  but  also  the  start- 
ing-point of  all  good. 

As  to  the  prospects  and  hopes  of  our  work  I  can  say  that  we  are  not  in  the  least 
discouraged.  Though  this  work  is  one  of  very  slow  progress,  we  have  been  privileged 
to  see  so  much  in  the  past  that  it  is  a  work  which  pays  richly  in  the  end.  We  can 
therefore  take  courage  and  go  on  with  it  cheerfully  and  earnestly. 

The  house  which  was  destroyed  by  fire  is  being  rebuilt,  and  we  expect  to  see  it 
completed  by  the  1st  of  November,  to  open  school  again.  It  is  to  be  built,  of  stone 
and  brick,  and  will  accommodate  about  50  children.  At  the  same  time  we  expect  to 
begin  another  mission  station  at  Cantonment,  with  a  mission  and  boarding  school  for 
our  Indian  children,  in  connection  with  a  farm  and  garden. 

The  farm  and  garden  connected  with  our  mission  here  have  mostly  been  taken  care 
of  by  our  boys  until  school  was  closed.     There  are  about  13  acres  under  cultivation. 
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and  as  the  season  wad  unusually  favorable  the  yield  was  one  of  abundance.    We  con- 
template enlarging  our  field  considerably  by  next  spring. 

With  a  thankful  heart  for  all  kindness  and  sympathy,  and  for  all  physical  and  moral 
aid  you  have  extended  toward  us,  and  the  good  work  of  the  past  year, 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  yours, 

S.  S.  HAURY, 

Missionary, 

John  D.  Miles, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 


August  12,  1882. 

Dear  Sir:  It  seems  scarcely  a  day  since  your  request  reached  me  to  furnish  a  report 
of  missionary  work  for  the  year  1881. 

The  year  has  been  full  of  work  and  has  passed  very  swiftly.  We  have  sought  to  carry 
out  the  plan  set  forth  in  our  last  report.  Services  have  been  held  quite  regularly, 
and  religious  instruction  given  in  the  Indian  camp  and  elsewhere  as  opportunity 
offered.     Twenty-one  in  all  have  been  baptized. 

We  have  built  a  new  mission-house  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $1,500,  and  my  family 
is  to  occupy  it  in  September  as  a  permanent  home. 

David  Pendleton,  the  native  minister,  has  proved  very  faithful,  and  is  steadily  in- 
creasing his  influence  with  his  tribe.  Our  purpose  during  the  ensuing  year  is  to  erect 
a  church  edifice  near  the  mission-house,  and  continue  the  services  as  heretofore. 

The  Cheyennes  have  received  the  mission  cordially  and  with  apparent  sincerity. 
They  assure  me  that  they  wish  to  walk  in  the  right  road,  and  that  they  desire  educa- 
tion for  all  their  children.  Greater  school  privileges  would  undoubtedly  be  largely 
improved,  and  1  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  all  the  children  on  the  reserva- 
tion shall  be  receiving  instruction. 

The  work  of  the  year  has  been  replete  with  pleasant  experiences.  Every  facilitj' 
has  been  aftbrded  me  on  the  part  of  agent,  employes,  merchants,  and  officers  at  the 
post  in  carryin  g  on  the  work.  The  friendships  formed  and  the  relations  established 
daring  the  year  are  among  the  pleasantest  of  my  experience.  Wo  move  forward  to 
the  work  of  the  coming  year  assured  of  the  good  will  of  all,  imploring  God's  bless- 
ing upon  state  and  church  in  their  great  work  of  civilizing  the  Indian. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  B.  WICKS. 

Agent  Jno.  D.  Miles. 


Darlington,  Indian  Territory,  8^^  months  31,  1882. 

Dear  Friend  :  In  compliance  with  thy  request  of  the  6th  instant,  I  submit  the 
following  report  of  my  missionary  labors  at  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency  for 
the  year  ending  8th  month,  31,  1882. 

I.  Work  in  the  Cheyenne  school, — I  attended  the  evening  collections  at  the  school  two 
evenings  each  week  most  of  the  year,  and  gave  short  familiar  talks  on  moral  and  re- 
ligious subjects,  drawn  mostly  from  the  work  and  teaching  of  Christ.  I  taught  a 
class  in  the  Sabbath-school  during  the  year.  I  visited  the  school  frequently  and  en- 
deavored to  promote  the  general  interest  of  the  work. 

II.  Work  in  camp, — I  have  made  frequent  visits  to  Indians  in  camp  with  my  inter- 
preter. In  these  visits  I  have  encouraged  habits  of  industry  and  civilization,  and  have 
spoken  favorably  of  the  school  work,  both  at  the  agency  and  at  Carlisle.  My  prin- 
cipal object  has  been  to  impart  moral  and  religious  instruction,  I  have  found  the 
Indians  very  ready  to  hear,  and  I  believe  some  of  the  adults  and  many  of  the  children 
are  endeavoring  to  conform  to  their  knowledge  of  Scripture  truth.  • 

III.  Sabbath  evening  meetings. — I  have  held  thirty-five  public  meetings  on  Sabbath 
evenings  in  the  Arapaho  school  building.  These  meetings  have  been  attended  by 
citizens  at  the  agency  and  occasionally  by  officers  and  spldiers  from  Fort  Reno.  There 
has  been  a  good  degree  of  interest  manifested  in  these  meetings. 

Though  my  work  has  been  much  interrupted  by  sickness  and  otherwise,  yet  there 
is  cause  for  encouragement. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

ERVIN  G.  TABER,^ 

Friends^  Missionary. 
Agent  John  D.  Miles. 
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Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Agency, 

Anadarlco,  Ind.  T,,  September  1,  1882. 

Sir  :  I  Lave  tlie  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  fifth  annual  report  of  the  con 
•dition  of  affairs  of  the  agency  under  my  charge  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1882. 

The  year  I  think  has  been  a  successful  one.  The  Indians  have  been  peaceable,  and 
have  made  fair  progress  in  learning  and  adapting  themselves  to  the  ways  of  civilized 
life,  notwithstanding  the  effects  of  the  di'outh  of  last  summer  and  fall.  The  follow- 
ing table  represents  by  the  tribes  the  number  of  Indians  attached  to  the  agency  : 


Name  of  tribe. 


Kiowfts 

Comanches 

Apaches 

Wichitas 

"Wacoes 

Towaconies 

Reocbies 

Caddoes 

Delawares 

Penetetbkas  ((Joni). 

Seminoles 

Nav%jo8 


277 
336 
77 
59 
16 
37 
27 
151 
U 
45 


a 


381 
555 
90 
59 
18 
55 
26 
151 
24 
60 


I 


m 

o 


261 

244 

88 

45 

9 

29 

15 

127 

16 

37 


09 


o 


Total  number :    1,  039 

Absent  at  Carlisle i 


1,419 


871 


Total  present '    1,039 


1,419 


871 


248 

261 

82 

43 

6 

30 

9 

123 

25 

23 


850 


850 


At  CftTlisle. 


Boys. 


4 

11 

2 

5 


1 
1 


24 
24 


Girls. 


1 
3 


2 

1 


14 
14 


Total. 


1,17« 

1,407 

340 

214 

49 

162 

78 

553 

80 

185 

2 

1 


4,217 
38 


4,179 


From  this  exhibit,  and  by  an  examination  of  the  reports  of  preceding  years,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  increase  in  the  total  population  has  been  only  about  1^  per  cent. 
The  past  year,  as  had  been  the  case  for  several  years  previous,  the  health  (n  the  In- 
dians has  been  unusually  good,  and  comparatively  few  deaths  have  been  r&pcrMi. 
Knowing  this  fact,  one  would  be  at  a  loss  for  the  cause  of  such  slight  increase,  until 
he  learned  of  the  mortality  among  the  infants.  As  I  have  stated  in  a  former  report, 
the  constitutions  of  these  Indians  have  been  so  much  impaired  by  the  ravaees  for 
years  past  of  syphilitic  complaints  that  it  is  a  fact  that  only  those  children  live  wno  are 
bom  with  the  strongest  constitutions.  Neither  the  birth  or  death  of  these  infants  is 
reported,  hence  the  fact  does  not  appear  upon  the  records  of  this  office :  bnt  it  is 
toown  to  those  who  are  much  about  their  camps  that  many  infants  are  oom,  live 
a  few  days,  may  be  a  few  hours,  and  are  quietly  laid  in  the  ground,  the  fact  never 
being  heard  of  outside  of  the  family. 

There  are,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  above  table,  nine  tribes  under  my  chargey  the 
Penetethkas  being  one  of  the  branches  of  the  great  Comanche  tribe  of  Indians.  It  mnst 
be  borne  in  mind  that  of  these  nine  tribes  all  have  not  advanced  alike  in  the  ways  of 
civilized  life.  The  affiliated  bands,  or  the  six  small  tribes  that  originally  formed  the 
Wichita  Agency  having  advanced  farther  than  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaohee. 
They  have  always  been  friendly  to  the  whites,  and  for  some  years  before  they  were 
brought  on  to  their  reservation  many  of  them  had  been  living  in  houses  and  cmtivat- 
ing  the  soil.  All  of  them  now  live  m  houses,  dress  in  citizen's  dress,  and  all  are  en- 
gaged in  cultivating  the  soil,  or  employed  at  some  kind  Of  labor.  They  are  quiet  and 
peaceable,  and  I  believe  thoroughly  contented,  except  that  some  of  them  complain 
that  they  do  not  hold  the  lands  they  occupy  by  any  treaty  with  the  government. 
From  some  cause  the  treaty  was  never  ratified,  and  it  was  to  obtain  a  grant  of  their 
lands  that  a  delegation  visited  Washington  last  spring. 

During  the  past  year  these  Indians  have  done  well.  Their  crops  were  planted  in 
*cood  time,  were  cultivated  well,  and  the  yield  will  be  good.  Some  new  farms  have 
been  opened  and  some  of  the  old  farmers  have  enlarged  their  fields  and  improved 
their  homes  by  the  addition  of  new  buildings.  Indeed  they  are  steadily  acquiring 
the  ways  of  civilized  life,  and  it  will  be  but  a  few  years  before  they  are  entirely  in  a 
self-supporting  condition. 

The  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches,  who  form  much  the  larger  portion  of  my 
charge,  numbering  in  the  aggregate  2,923,  have  been  on  their  reservation  and  under 
the  civilizing  influences  of  the  white  man  but  a  few  years.  Comparatively  few  of 
them  have  as  yet  houses  to  live  in  and  farms  to  cultivate.  Most  of  the  old  men,  how- 
ever, and  many  of  the  young  men  with  families  have  their  fields  of  tillable  land,  and 
are  engaged  in  cultivating  crops.  It  was  feared  that  the  disastrous  results  of  the 
drouth  of  last  year,  the  complete  failure  of  their  crops,  and  the  loss  of  their  year's 
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labor,  would  have  seriously  aflfeoted  them,  and  deterred  them  from  engaging  again  in 
farming  operations ;  but,  so  far  from  this  being  the  case,  early  in  the  spring  they  were 
found  cleaning  up  their  Helds  and  get1;ing  their  plows  and  harness  in  order  and  suc- 
ceeded in  planting  their  crops  in  good  time  and  cultivating  them  well. 

When  I  took  charge  of  the  agency  four  years  ago  very  few  Indians  could  be  seen 
in  citizen's  dress,  but  the  number  has  been  rapidly  increasing,  and  now  it  is  a  very 
common  thing.  Many  have  laid  aside  the  blanket  and  adopted  the  white  man's  dress 
daring  the  year  just  past.  I  cannot  report  as  many  houses  built  during  the  year  as  I 
could  wish.  Very  many  are  heard  expressing  the  wish  for  a  house  to  live  in,  but  few 
seem  willing  to  undertake  the  labor  or  spend  the  money  necessary  in  the  building  of 
them.  Many  think  the  government  ought  to  build  them  for  them  or  furnish  some  one 
to  assist  and  instruct  them  in  the  work,  and  this  I  have  not  been  able  to  do. 

INDIAN  LABOR. 

There  has  been  great  change  during  the  year  in  their  ideas  of  labor.  Indeed,  the 
old-time  prejudice  of  the  Indian  against  labor  is  gradu^ly  disappearing.  A  few 
years  ago  the  young  man  seen  at  work  was  a  subject  of  much  ridicule,  and  few  could 
muster  courage  sufficient  to  face  the  ordeal  through  which  they  well  knew  they  must 
pass.  Now,  however,  no  one  seems  to  hesitate,  and  I  have  many  more  applications  for 
positions  in  my  force  of  Indian  laborers  than  I  can  grant.  Indeed,  had  I  the  funds  I 
could  employ  several  hundred  constantly. 

I  have  in  a  former  report  referred  to  the  great  good  arising  from  the  expenditure  of 
money  for  Indian  labor,  and  further  experience  has  confirmed  and  strengthened  this 
belief.  I  am  satisfied  tha't  the  changes  just  alluded  to  were  in  a  great  measure 
brought  about  by  the  continued  employment  of  Indian  laborers.  A  young  man  once 
tempted  by  the  wages  to  hire  as  a  laborer  for  one  month  will  never  again  fear  the 
ridicule  of  his  companions,  nor  of  course  be  disposed  to  ridicule  others.  As  ordinary 
farm  h&nds,  the  Indians  do  well,  and  as  mechanics,  they  have  given  sufficient  proof 
of  their  capacity  in  that  direction  to  show  that  they  can  become  good  mechanics  if 
they  have  a  fair  opportunity.  Andella,  a  Kiowa  boy,  has  been  in  the  blacksmith  shop 
about  16  months,  and  can  now  do  almost  any  repairing  needed  about  a  wagon.  Can 
cat,  weld,  and  reset  tires,  and  is  quite  equal  in  skill  to  the  average  white  apprentice. 
George,  a  Delaware,  has  shown  great  aptness,  and  is  quite  an  expert  in  shoeing  horses, 
which  work  during  the  past  year  has  generally  been  assigned  to  him. 

Na-he-mah,  a  Comanche  boy,  has  been  in  the  shop  only  a  short  time,  but  can  do  a 
good  deal  of  light  repairing  about  wagons,  and  can  iron  a  set  of  double  or  single 
trees,  neat  and  good  enough  for  all  practical  purposes.  The  saw  and  grist  mills  in 
charge  of  miller  are  operated  altogether  by  Indian  labor.  The  engine  is  run  by  a 
Keecni,  and«  under  the  supervision  of  a  miller,  he  is  thoroughly  competent  and  reliable 
to  perform  that  service.    In  the  carpenter  shop  the  same  kina  of  labor  is  used. 

Having  obtained  authority  from  your  office,  I  had  built  during  the  summer  a 
trass  bridge  across  the  Washita  River,  at  a  point  convenient  for  travel  between  the 
agency  office  and  commissary  and  beef  corral.  Upon  this,  too,  Indian  labor  has  been 
employed.  This  bridge  has  been  very  much  needed,  as  many  of  the  Indians  who  live 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  must  cross  the  stream  <^very  week  to  reach  the  commis- 
sary and  beef  corral  to  draw  their  rations,  or  whenever  they  must  go  to  the  traders, 
both  of  whopi  are  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and 
Apaches  mast  cross  to  reach  the  mill  and  shops  and  the  office,  which  are  located 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  Daring  the  summer  a  foot  suspension  bridge  was  erected 
over  the  river,  having  been  built  by  joint  subscriptions  from  the  traders  and  white 
employ^. 

FREIGHTING. 

This  service,  performed  exclusively  by  Indians  from  the  railroad  to  the  agency  by 
wagon,  has  been  less  satisfactory  than  the  year  previous.  Their  ponies  were  very 
much  reduced  in  flesh  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  The  grass  was  dried  up  early  in 
the  summer  by  the  drought,  and  most  of  it  burned  berore  fall,  so  that  when  the 
freighting  season  commenced  their  ponies  were  already  poor  in  flesh,  and  before  the 
season  was  far  advanced  a  few  only  were  able  to  make  up  teams.  Many  of  them,  too, 
had  seen  rather  trying  times  the  previous  season,  crossing  the  large  streams  between 
the  railroad  depot  and  the  agency.  The  number  of  pounds  freighted  by  them  daring 
the  year  was  905,288  pounds,  and  hauled  a  distance  of  175  miles. 

As  the  Fort  Worth  and  Denver  Railway  is  now  complete  to-  Henrietta,  Tex.,  the 
a^ncy  is  only  100  miles  from  the  railroad  depot,  which  is  but  22  miles  beyond  the 
line  of  the  reservation,  and  as  Henrietta  is  the  nearest  railroad  depot,  the  freight  for 
thiB  agency  should  go  to  that  point  next  year. 

6153 5 
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AGRICULTURE. 

The  number  of  acres  cultiyated  the  past  season  was  about  3,500,  and  the  yield -will 
average  about  eleven  bushels  of  corn  per  acre.  The  weather  was  too  wet  and  too 
cold  in  the  early  part  of  4.he  season,  but  the  season  generally  was  favorable.  Com  i» 
the  only  crop  these  Indians  have  as  yet  learned  to  grow.  Some  seed  was  purchased 
the  previous  year,  and  it  was  intended  to  introduce  the  cultivation  of  the  wheat 
crop  should  the  soil  prove  to  be  adapted  to  its  growth;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
drought  the  experiment  failed.  The  Indian  fields  are  generally  well  fenced,  and  a 
^ood  deal  of  care  is  exercised  in  protecting  their  growing  crops.  My  plan  of  requir- 
ing all  fields  to  be  well  fenced  before  I  will  allow  the  sod  to  be  broken  for  them  ha» 
worked  well. 

Under  authority  from  your  office  I  had  212  acres  of  new  ground  broken  during  the 
past  year,  divided  into  about  twenty-fi\e  fields.  Upon  tnis  freshly-turned  sod  is- 
raised  a  crop  of  what  is  called  '*  sod-corn,"  the  seed  being  dropped  on  the  sod  and 
cultivated  with  the  hoe. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  sin^e  the  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches  planted  their  first 
crops,  and  they  have  learned  all  they  know  with  very  little  instruction,  for  I  have 
been  unable  to  often  send  employes  among  them  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them* 
I  think  it  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  amount  allowed  for  the  pay  of  employes  will 
not  enable  me  to  engage  two  or  three  assistant  farmers.  I  am  confident  that  in  no 
part  of  the  service  is  there  so  great  need  of  help  as  in  this.  I  need  two  or  three  act- 
ive, well-mounted  men  to  go  from  farm  to  farm  encouraging,  helping,  and  instruct- 
ing the  beginner  in  his  work.  The  ludiau  likes  to  have  the  white  man  about  him 
at  such  times,  and  when  the  way  is  pointed  he  takes  hold  and  moves  on  with  confi- 
dence and  renewed  vigor.  There  is  work  enough  about  the  agency  for  one  man,  and 
the  one  farmer  now  allowed  cannot  possibly  visit  all  the  farms,  situated  as  they  are 
over  a  large  district  of  country.  It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  make  farmers  of  Indians 
under  the  most  favorable  circumstances,  and  in  this  country,  where  the  crops  so  often 
fail  because  of  the  scarcity  of  rainfall,  it  must  be  much  more  difficult.  Indeed  it  has 
been  a  question  with  some  whether  Indians  will  ever  be  entirely  able  to  support 
themselves  by  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  this  country,  which  is  not  well  adapted  to 
agriculture.    The  only  other  means  by  which  they  can  subsist  themselves  is  oy  the 

BREEDING    OF    CATTLE. 

The  country  is  well  adapted  to  this  business,  but  I  have  no  hopes  of  their  reaching 
a  condition  of  self-support  in  this  way,  so  long  as  the  present  state  of  thinss  ex- 
ists. I  regret  to  have  to  state  that  the  herds  belonging  to  the  Indians  under  my 
charge  are  not  increasing  in  size.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  actual  8iifferiD|p 
among  these  Indians,  that  they  are  without  anything  to  eat  during  a  part  of  ea^ 
week,  or  during  a  portion  of  the  time  between  the  days  that  rations  are  issued,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  during  such  times,  when  the  pangs  of  hunger  are  great  and  their 
children  are  crying  for  something  to  eat,  they  butcher  and  eat  their  breeding-cattle. 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  disappearance  of  bufialo  their  herds  were  Increasing  in  size: 
some  of  them  were  already  quite  large,  and  many  of  the  youn^  men  were  possessed 
of  a  few  females,  and  were  just  cojuniencing  to  build  up  herds  lor  themselves.  With 
the  disappearance  of  buffalo,  disappeared  a  portion  of  the  Indians'  ration,  probably 
one-third.  The  ration  then  given  them  by  the  government  had  been  determined 
upon  at  Washington  as  what  was  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  make  up  any  deficiency 
not  obtained  by  the  chase  and  at  that  time  they  went  on  the  hunt  twice  every  year, 
starling  out  alter  their  .summer  hunt,  early  in  the  fall,  and  remaining  all  winter^ 
drawing  nothing  while  out  from  the  supplies  furnished  by  the  government,  and 
bringing  back  with  them  a  quantity  of  dried  meat.  The  government  ration  has  not 
been  increased  since  the  disappearance  of  buffalo,  but  is  the  same  ration  that  had 
been  determined  upon  when  the  buifalo  and  other  game  were  in  abundance.  It  has, 
however,  been  still  further  decreased  by  insufficient  appropriations  by  Congress,  for, 
as  is  known,  the  sums  appropriated  by  Congress  the  last  three  years  were  sufficient 
only  to  feed  the  Indians  eight  months  out  of  the  twelve.  It  is  therefore  not  surpris- 
ing that  the  Indians  are  at  times  hungry,  and  that  when  so,  and  their  families  are  suf- 
fering, they  should  kill  and  eat  one  of  their  breeding-cattle. 

I  know  that  some  will  say  that  the  reduction  of  the  Indian  ration  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  bufi'alo  and  insufficient  appropriations  should  have  been  met  by  his  im- 
proved condition,  that  he  should  be  by  this  time  in  a  condition  to  subsist  himself  in 
part  by  the  tilling  of  the  soil  or  otherwise.  Those  who  say  this  do  not  know  how  te- 
naciously the  Indian  holds  to  his  old  customs,  and  how  very  slowly  he  moves  towaidi 
a  state  of  civilization ;  nor  do  they  take  into  account  all  the  circumstances  under 
which  these  Indians  are  situated  and  the  difficulties  they  have  to  contend  witl},  as, 
for  instance,  the  frequent  failure  of  their  crops  on  account  of  the  scarcitv  of  rainfalL 
Then,  too,  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  Indians  are  improvident,  and  tnat  the  yield 
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from  their  little  patches,  even  during  the  most  productive  seasons,  goes  but  a  little 
way  towards  their  subsistence,  for  thpy  neither  know  how  to  husband  their  supplies 
nor  have  they  the  means  of  doing  so. 

I  am  satisfibd  it  would  have  been  economy  had  the  government  increased  the  In- 
dian ration  after  the  disappearance  of  buffalo,  for  they  would  not  only  have  pre- 
served their  breeding-cattle  and  built  up  their  herds,  but  they  would  have  improved 
their  condition  in  every  particular  much  more  rapidly  than  they  have  done,  could 
they  have  a  ration  sufficient  to  satisfy  their  appetites.  Instead  of  meeting  at  every 
turn,  as  you  do  now,  a  hungry  and  grumbling  Indian,  you  would  find  one  cheerful 
and  ready  to  strive  to  better  his  condition.  My  observation  and  experience  have 
taught  me  that  the  starving  process  advocated  by  some  is  wrong.  The  Indians  under 
my  charge  have  always  worked  better  and  Libored  more  earnestly  to  learn  the  ways 
of  civilized  life  when  I  have  been  able  to  give  them  something  like  a  sufficient 
ration. 

In  view  of  all  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge  reaching 
a  condition  of  self-support — some  of  which  I  have  endeavored  to  present  above — it  is 
certainly  highly  important  that  something  should  be  done  to  hasten  the  day  when 
the  government  will  be  relieved  of  the  burden  of  their  support.  A  plan  has  presented 
itself  to  my  mind  which  I  firmly  believe,  if  carried  out,  would  effect  this ;  that  is,  would 
bring  the  much- wished- for  day  at  the  end  of  ten  years  from  this  time,  or  sooner. 
The  plan  I  respectfully  submit  for  your  consideration.  By  the  treaty  which  was  made 
with  the  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Apache  tribes  of  Indians,  in  1868,  they  were  to  receive 
annually  for  the  term  of  thirty  years  the  sum  of  about  $52,700.  There  remain  fifteen 
years  of  the  term  before  the  treaty  will  expire  and  the  Indians  be  thrown  on  their  own 
resources.  Now  I  suggest  that  Congress  be  asked  to  appropriate,  or  more  properly  speak- 
ing to  advance,  with  the  consent  of  the  Indians,  of  course,  the  last  five  years'  annuity 
fund  under  the  treaty,  which  will  aggregate  about  $263,500,  and  that  this  sum  be  in- 
vested immediately  in  breeding-cattle,  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Indian,  that  is,  the 
cattle  to  remain  under  the  control  of  the  Indiau  department ;  some  competent  man 
being  placed  in  immediate  charge  of  them,  with  their  increase,  until  the  end  of  ten 
years,  when,  the  Indians  having  consented  to  their  treaty  terminating  at  that  time, 
the  cattle,  including  their  produce,  can  be  turned  over  to  them.  Thus  the  Kiowa, 
Comanche,  and  Apache  tribes,  having  consented  that  the  last  five  j^ears  of  their  an- 
nuity fund  be  api)ropriated  in  this  way,  and  that  their  treaty  be  concluded  at  the  end 
of  ten  years,  instead  of  fifteen,  they  would  in  all  probability  be  placed  in  possession 
of  four  hundred  thousand  head  of  cattle,  with  a  range  embracing  3,500,000  acres  of 
most  excellent  grass-land.  These  cattle,  on  such  a  range,  and  handled  as  I  believe  in 
ten  years  from  this  time  these  Indians  will  be  able  to  handle  them,  the  natural  in- 
crease thereafter  will  not  only  supply  them  with  a  sufficiency  of  meat,  but  will  amply 
provide  for  every  other  necessity  for  all  time  to  come. 

As  I  have  said,  many  of  these  Indians  are  already  engaged  in  tilling  the  soil;  indeed 
the  larger  portion  of  them  are  interested,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  m  farming  opera- 
tions. Most  of  their  farms  have  been  opened  within  the  last  five  years,  and  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  hereafter  their  progress  in  this  particular  will  be  much  more 
rapid.  There  are  very  few  who  do  not  desire  homes,  and  lands  to  cultivate,  and  now 
that  they  will  find  among  their  friends  those  who  are  ready  and  able  to  aid  a  nd  in- 
struct them  in  building  houses  and  opening  up  their  farms,  I  think  it  safe  to  say  that 
in  ten  years  all  of  them  will  have  houses  and  cultivated  fields,  for  which  they  will 
feel  all  the  attachments  of  home,  and  by  that  time  they  will  have  surrounded  them- 
selves with  many  of  the  comforts  of  civilized  life;  and  having  acquii'ed  habits  of 
greater  economy  and  a  spirit  of  accumulation,  the  importance  of  which  is  only  begin- 
ning to  be  seen  by  them,  they  will  then  carefully  husband  their  resources. 

The  foregoing  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  as  it  has  been  presented  to  my  mind.  I 
will  not  undertake  to  lay  down  the  details  of  the  work  required  in  carrying  it  out. 
These,  of  course,  can  be  more  fully  and  judiciously  determined  upon  as  the  matter  is 
discussed  and  developed.  It  occurs  to  me  it  would  be  best  to  use  Indian  herders, 
and  these  selected  from  the  tribes  for  whose  benefit  the  cattle  are  being  held,  as  they 
would  be  less  likely  to  depredate  upon  the  herd,  and  should  they  do  so  the  offenders 
*  would  more  likely  be  detected.  The  question  will  doubtless  be  asked,  what  will  the 
government  save  by  all  this?  Well,  in  the  first  place,  Congress  appropriates  annu- 
ally, for  the  subsistence  of  these  three  tribes,  about  $100,000,  which  is  not  a  treaty 
stipulation,  but  is  a  gratuity  upon  the  part  of  the  government.  By  the  plan  proposed, 
assuming  that  they  will  be  fed  until  the  treaty  expires,  the  government  saves  the 
five  years'  subsistence,  amounting  to  about  $500,000 ;  and  even  more  than  that,  for 
at  the  end  of  ten  years,  they  will  be,  beyond  all  peradventure,  in  a  self-supporting 
condition,  regarded  as  a  rich  people,  no  longer  to  be  a  burden  and  care  upon  the  gov- 
ernment ;  while  under  the  present  policy  I  very  much  fear  that  they  will  not  be  able 
to  wholly  subsist  themselves  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years,  as  their  meat  supply  at  that 
time  will  fall  far  short  of  what  will  be  necessary  to  support  them.  Meat  wiU  be,  for 
jraartf  to  come,  the  main  article  of  food  for  Inaians,  and  the  government  can  never 
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drop  them  until  they  have  some  means  of  support,  any  more  than  it  can  disregard 
the  cry  of  hunger  from  any  class  of  people  -within  the  limits  of  its  jurisdiction. 
Should  we  not  prepare  for  this  emergency  now,  especially  if  we  see  there  is  not  imag- 
inary but  real  economy  in  it? 

The  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches,  to  whom  I  would  apply  this  plan,  are 
classed  as  blanket  Indians,  and  among  the  wildest  of  our  tribes,  and  if  the  plan  will 
work  in  their  case  may  it  not  be  applied  to  all  the  rest  of  the  wild  tribes?  Is  it  too 
much  to  hope  that  in  ten  years,  by  some  such  plan  as  I  have  proposed,  the  eovem- 
ment  will  be  rid  of  the  further  care  of  the  red  man  ?  I  think  not.  I  am  wiILing  to 
stake  my  reputation  on  the  assertion  that  if  the  plan  I  suggest  is  applied  alone  to  the 
Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Apaches  that  at  the  end  of  ten  years  they  will  be  the  richest 
Indians  in  the  country,  and,  I  may  say,  the  richest  people  in  the  world — not  in  real  es- 
tate, but  cattle.  I  may  add,  by  way  of  illustration,  that  at  ^0  per  head  (a  very  high 
quotation)  the  $263,500  will  purchase  13,175  cows  and  bulls.  Now,  by  selling  the  steer 
cattle  at  3  years  of  age  and  reinvesting  the  money  in  females,  thereby  adding  to  the 
source  of  increase,  there  will  have  accumulated  at  the  close  of  the  tenth  year,  a^r 
allowing  for  more  than  ordinary  loss,  not  less  than  400,000  head  of  cattle.  This 
would  give  to  each  person  over  135  head  of  cattle,  and,  counting  three  persons  to  a 
family,  it  would  give  each  family  a  herd  of  cattle  numbering  over  400.  Suppose,  at 
the  end  of  the  tenth  year  there  will  be  only  200,000  cattle  to  turn  over  to  the  In- 
dians there  would  still  be  70  cattle  for  each  person.  Give,  if  you  choose,  to  any 
intelligent  cattle  breeder,  who  has  had  experience  in  handling  large  herds  on  the 
western  prairies,  the  number  of  cows  it  is  proposed  to  stock  with,  and  ask  him  what 
should  be  the  total  number  on  hand  at  the  end  of  ten  years,  by  disposing  of  steers 
and  adding  to  the  females  with  the  money,  and  I  dare  say  his  figures  will  exceed 
400,000. 

During  the  ]>ast  summer  I  distributed  among  the  Indians  under  my  charge  340 
head  of  breeding  cattle,  which  were  obtained  in  the  following  manner  :  During  the 
spring  I  was  directed  to  reduce  the  beef  ration  one-third  for  the  remainder  of  the 
fiscal  year,  making  a  deficiency  of  about  251,000  pounds  of  beef.  I  was  satisfied  this 
could  not  be  done  without  serious  trouble,  and,  very  likely,  bloodshed.  The  Chey- 
ennes  and  Arapahoes,  who  were  neighbors  to  my  Indians,  and  whose  agent  had  re- 
ceived a  similar  order,  were  already  much  excited  and  threatening  trouble  because  of 
the  contemplated  reduction.  1  recalled  my  Indian  police,  who  were  driving  tres- 
passmg  herds  of  cattle  oft*  the  southern  border  of  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  Reser- 
vation. 

The  camps  or  headquarters  of  the  owners  or  herders  of  these  cattle  were  over  the 
line,  in  Texas,  and  of  course  were  beyond  my  reach.  I  then  sent  my  superintendent, 
Mr.  John  Nestell,  to  Texas  to  meet  the  owners  of  these  herds  of 'cattle,  and  to  propose 
to  them  that  if  they  would  agree  to  supply  the  deficiency  in  beef  I  would  not  disturb 
them  or  have  their  cattle  driven  back  before  the  1st  of  July.  After  having  been  as- 
sured by  telegram  from  Mr.  Nestell  that  these  parties  would  do  so,  I  borrowed  from 
the  beef  contractor,  upon  my  own  responsibility,  the  weekly  deficiency  and  continued 
to  feed  my  Indians  without  any  reduction,  until  I  might  expect  to  receive  some  of  the 
cattle  promised  by  the  trespassers.  In  the  mean  time,  however,  I  received  a  telegram 
from  your  office,  ordering  me  to  resume  the  full  issue  of  beef,  of  which  I  at  once 
availed  myself,  and  wrote  a  letter  to  ihe  honorable  Commissioner,  April  10,  statiDg 
what  I  had  done  in  the  emergency ;  and  as  the  cattle  promised  by  the  trespassers  were 
not  now  needed  to  feed  the  Indians,  I  asked  that  I  might  get  the  parties  who  were  to 
fdrnish  beef  cattle  to  deliver  stock  cattle  instead,  and  that  I  be  permitted  to  issue 
these  to  the  Indians  for  breeding  purposes.  This  was  granted,  and  the  result  was 
that  I  received  and  issued  to  the  Indians  340  head  of  females  for  breeding.  On  the 
Ist  day  of  July  the  owners  of  the  trespassing  cattle  were  notified  in  writing  to  at 
once  move  them  oft*  the  reservation,  and  subse<j[uently  sent  a  detail  of  Indian  police 
and  a  detachment  of  United  States  troops  to  drive  all  cattle  found  on  the  reservation 
to  the  south  side  of  the  Red  River.  I  informed  a  number  of  the  head  men  among  the 
Indians  of  the  reduction  of  beef  ordered,  and  about  the  arrangements  I  was  trying 
to  make  with  the  owners  of  trespassing  cattle,  and  they  heartily  consented  to  it. 

I  am  well  aware  I  had  no  authority  to  make  such  an  arrangement,  but  in  answer  to 
my  second  appeal  to  the  Commissioner  I  received  the  following  telegram :  "  Congress 
has  failed  to  appropriate  sufficient  to  issue  full  rations,  and  directions  in  my  letter  of 
15th  instant  must  be  obeyed."  I  saw  no  way  except  the  one  I  pursued  to  prevent 
serious  trouble,  and  which  might  bave  ended  in  an  Indian  war.  For  the  grass  con- 
sumed during  three  months  by  an  inconsiderable  number  of  cattle,  remote  firom  any 
Indian  herd  or  Indian  farm,  my  Indians  received  340  head  of  breeding  cattle. 

GAMBLING. 

While  the  Indians  under  my  charge  have  been  progressing  steadily  in  adapting 
themselves  to  the  ways  of  cittlized  li£,  they  have,  I  regret  to  say,  followed  too  closely 
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some  of  the  evil  ways  of  the  white  raan.  I  had  long  ago  seen  that  they  were  not  un- 
like other  Indians — ^fond  of  horse-racing  and  games  of  chance,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
past  year  that  they  had  manifested  what  seemed  to  be  an  unconquerable  passion  for 
it.  The  evil  grew  so  rapidly  that  I  became  much  concerned  about  it,  and  endeavored 
earnestly  to  discover  some  remedy.  In  many  of  their  camps,  at  almost  every  hour  during 
the  day  and  often  at  night,  may  be  seen  a  crowd  of  Indians  seated  on  the  ground 
around  a  common  center  playing  cards  and  betting  money.  These  playing-cards 
are  procured  surreptitiously  from  the  bordering  States,  as  1  have  strictly  prohibited 
their  sale  by  the  Indian  traders  at  the  agency.  The  Indians  have  sold  many  of  their 
ponies  during  the  past  year,  in  some  instances,  doubtless,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
money  to  gamble,  and  of  course  the  proceeds  of  the  sales,  together  with  the  money — 
no  inconsiderable  amount — paid  them  for  hauling  their  own  annuities  and  other  sup- 
plies, goes  into  general  circulation,  and  comparatively  few  therefore  are  found  without 
the  means  of  indulging  their  passion. 

I  had  hoped  they  would,  as  I  tried  to  have  them,  use  the  money  obtained  by  sales 
of  some  of  their  ponies  in  the  purchase  of  breeding  cattle  and  in  the  building  of 
houses,  and  had  permitted  several  parties  to  go  among  them  and  purchase  a  limited 
number,  with  the  understanding  that  each  transaction  should  be  recorded  at  agency 
office  after  the  same  bad  been  approved  by  me.  The  suppression  of  the  vice  of  gam- 
bling is  one  of  the  many  perplexing  questions  to  deal  with  in  the  management  of  the 
Indian,  as,  apart  from  its  generally  demoralizing  influence  on  the  young,  its  present 
tendency  is  to  seriously  interfere  with  all  the  industrial  pursuits  of  these  people. 

PURCHASE   OF  WHISKY. 

I  had  lived  more  than  four  years  with  these  people  before  I  had  heard  of  a  drunken 
Indian,  but  reports  reached  me  several  times  during  the  past  year  that  the  Indians 
in  certain  camps  had  been  intoxicated.  Upon  investigation  it  was  found  that  the 
whisky  had  been  obtained  at  a  store  across  the  line,  in  the  State  of  Texas.  There 
are  several  of  these  stores  just  across  the  boundary  line  of  the  reservation,  and  less 
than  a  day's  ride  from  many  of  their  camps,  where,  there  is  very  little  doubt,  the 
Indians  constantly  trade,  and  where  they  purchase  arms  and  ammunition,  and  may, 
if  they  wish,  get  whisky.  This  illicit  trading  and  sale  of  contraband  articles  has 
been  increasing  during  the  past,  two  or  three  years,  and  unless  something  is  done  to 
put  a  stop  to  it  will  coniinue  to  increase  as  the  country  bordering  the  reservation 
is  settled  up.  I  cannot,  of  course,  reach  the  parties  offending,  as  their  stores  are  on 
the  other  side  of  the  line,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  beyond  my  jurisdiction.  A  short 
time  since  I  wrote  to  Governor  Roberts,  of  Texas,  calling  his  attention  to  the  trade 
and  the  sale  of  whisky  to  the  Indians,  and  asked  his  aid  in  putting  a  stop  to  it.  He 
wrote  me  a  favorable  response,  promising  to  take  steps  at  once  to  nave  the  offenders 
punished.  To  Col.  Guy.V.  Henry,  commanding  Fort  Sill,  much  is  due,  and  I  am 
under  many  obligations  to  him  for  his  aid  and  hearty  co-operation  in  the  efforts  I 
have  made  to  put  a  stop  to  the  growing  evil. 

In  this  connection  I  may  refer  to  an  instance  of  illicit  trading  in  another  quarter. 
The  first  Indian  freight  train  sent  to  Caldwell.  Kans.,  after  supplies,  in  the  month 
of  July  last,  returned  to  the  agency  with  nine  improved  Springfield  rifles  and  two 
pistols,  which  the  Indians  say  they  purchased  of  York,  Parker,  Draper  Mercantile 
Company,  Caldwell,  Kans.,  but  they  never  thought  of  purchasing  guns  until  these 
were  exhibited  to  them  and  they  were  asked  to  purchase.  To  this  transaction  I 
called  the  attention  of  Governor  St.  John,  and  he  has  kindly  promised  to  do  all  he 
can  to  prevent  the  further  sale  of  arms  to  wild  Indians.  I  desire  to  say  that  the 
better  class  of  citizens  of  Caldwell,  as,  elsewhere,  do  not  approve  such  sales^  and  I 
believe  they  will  see  to  it  that  it  is  not  repeated. 

INDIAN    POLICK. 

The  Indian  police  force  of  this  agency  comprises  2  warranted  officersand  35  men,  and 
is  commanded  by  Captain  Son-ka-dota,  a  Kiowa,  who  renders  very  efficient  service, 
and  is  always  eager  for  something  to  do,  and  indeed  all  show  a  willingness  to  perform 
whatever  service  is  required  of  them.  I  find  them  very  useful  and  their  efficiency 
constantly  improving  as  their  duties  are  better  understood.  • 

KDUCATIONAL. 

Although  the  number  of  children  attending  the  schools  was  not  so  large  as  the  year 

Previous,  a  very  successful  work,  I  think,  was  accomplished  during  the  school  term. 
he  burning  of  the  Wichita  school  building  on  the  15th  of  December  last  was  very 
unfortunate,  and  of  course  interfered  considerably  with  the  work  in  the  school,  \ 
was  fortunate  in  being  able  to  make  use  of  an  unoccupied  ItavWii^  ^\jO\vi\v»\\sfc^  ^wWav 
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this  building  the  work  was  resumed  a  few  weeks  after  the  fire,  and  conducted  the  re- 
mainder of  the  term. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  falling  off  in  the  number  of  cjkildren  entered  in  the 
schools  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  want  of  interest  in  the  schools.  When  the  schools 
were  opened  in  September  the  Indians  were  feeling  badly  ;  they  had  lost  their  crops 
and  their  year's  labor ;  they  were  passing  through  one  of  the  severest  seasons  they 
had  ever  experienced,  and  their  families  as  well  as  their  stock  had  suffered  very  mach. 
At  the  commencement  of  the  school  term  they  were  out  in  the  cafions  of  the  Wichita 
Mountains,  many  of  them  from  50  to  75  miles  distant  from  the  agency,  where  they 
had  gone  to  find  grass  and  water  for  their  stock.  It  was  late  in  the  season  before  all 
returned  to  the  vicinity  of  the  agency. 

The  children  in  both'schools  were  more  regular  in  their  attendance  than  heretofore, 
and  the  discipline  decidedly  better  than  at  anytime  in  their  history.  One  great  dii- 
ficulty  in  successfully  conducting  these  schools  is  to  enforce  proper  discipline,  but  I 
have  noticed  that  gradually  both  parent  and  child  are  becoming  more  submissive  to 
the  rules  and  the  restrictions  placed  upon  them.  The  boys  have  been  worked  by  de- 
tail during  the  spring  and  summer  months  in  the  fields  near  each  school,  in  culti- 
vating field  and  garden  crops.  The  work  was  cheerfully  performed,  and  much  more 
interest  manifested  in  learning  the  manner  of  planting  and  cultivating  the  different 
crops  than  at  any  previous  time.  Habits  of  industry  were  inculcated  on  all  occasions, 
along  with  practical  instruction  in  the  field  and  garden,  and  I  think  much  good  has 
resulted  from  the  well-directed  efforts  of  the  teachers  in  charge.  There  was  an  ex- 
cellent crop  of  corn  and  some  millet  and  a  great  variety  of  vegetables  grown  the 
past  season. 

While  a  proper  use  was  made  of  the  text-book,  and  due  regard  paid  to  the  moral 
training  and  discipline  of  the  children,  measures  were  adopted  which,  it  was  thoufi^ht, 
would  aid  materially  in  teaching  the  scholars  the  use  of  the  English  language,  and 
at  the  same  time  remove  some  of  their  natural  timidity  and,  if  possible,  make  them 
feel  more  at  ease  in  their  intercourse  with  white  people.  To  this  end  one  evening  in 
each  week  during  the  winter  months  was  devoted  to  social  gatherings,  some  of  the 
white  people  being  invited.  The  evening  was  spent  in  dancing  and  other  amuse- 
ments. This  varied  the  monotony  of  school  life  and  was  a  source  of  much  enjoyment 
to  the  children,  and  also  was  a  material  help  in  keeping  up  the  attendance  in  the 
schools. 

The  largest  number  of  children  attending  school  during  any  one  month  was  146,  and 
the  average  attendance  during  the  year  was  135.  For  further  information  as  to  the 
work  in  the  two  schools  your  attention  is  invited  to  the  respective  reports  of  the  su- 
perintendents, which  are  herewith  submitted. 

I  regret  that  there  has  been  some  delay  in  commencing  the  work  upon  a  new  build- 
ing for  the  Wichita  school.  The  architect  was  unavoidably  delayed  about  making 
the  plans  and  specifications.  A  brick  building  is  contemi)lated,  with  a  capacity  to 
hold  120  boarding  scholars. 

During  the  month  of  July  there  returned  to  the  agency  from  the  Indian  sch'H>l  at 
Carlisle,  Penn.,  11  boys  and  3  girls;  from  the  Hampton  school  in  Virginia,  1  boy; 
and  from  the  Home  of  Dr.  Caruthers,  New  York,  1  boy.  The  time  that  their  parents 
had  agreed  they  should  remain  in  the  schools  referred  to  had  expired,  and  they  return 
now  some  to  prosecute  their  studies  further  in  the  agency  schools,  some  to  work  at 
their  trades,  and  all,  1  hope,  to  assist  in  leading  their  people  to  the  right  road.  There 
has  certainly  been  a  very  great  change  in  these  young  people — a  great  improvement, 
and  it  speaks  well  for  Captain  Pratt  and  those  who  are  laboring  with  him  in  the  edu- 
cation and  elevation  of  the  Indian.  When  they  returned  to  the  agency  my  wish  was, 
of  course,  that  they  should  not  go  to  the  camps  and  live  with  their  people,  that  they 
shd^ild  be  advised,  and  ke])t  as  tar  as  possible  from  any  of  the  influences  that  a  con- 
stant association  with  their  people  would  subject  them  to.  1  therefore  placed  them 
in  the  school,  suggesting  only  a  short  visit  to  their  camps  to  see  their  families.  I 
liave  been  much  pleased,  however,  at  seeing  that  they  have  very  little,  if  any,  in- 
clination to  go  back  and  remain  in  camp  among  their  people.  Indeed  I  am  sure  that 
some  of  them  have  a  decided  repugnance  to  such  a  life,  as  has  been  manifested  on 
differeiit  occasions  since  their  return. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  a  matter  to  which  I  have  given 
much  thought.  It  has  been  but  a  few  years  since  many  of  the  Indians  over  whom  I 
have  charge  were  decidedly  averse  to  an  education  for  their  children.  This  is  no 
longer  so,  as  none  are  now  directly  or  positively  opposed  to  it,  and  are  not  openly 
hostile  to  any  eft'ort  that  may  be  made  to  lead  them  to  the  white  man's  way.  Yet  it 
is  a  fact  that  too  few  of  theui  really  desire  it,  or  too  many  are  entirely  indifferent 
about  it.  Many  of  them  have  not  yet  seen  the  benefits  resulting  from  an  education. 
The  matter  has  not  been  brought  liome  to  them  b^'  anj"  of  their  own  family  or  rela- 
tives realizing  any  good  from  an  education,  from  au  attendance  for  years  at  the 
schools,  either  at  the  agency  or  elsewhere. 

Now  I  think  it  highly  imi)oi'tant,  in  view  of  these  facts,  that  some  of  the  young 
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men  who  have  retarned  from  school  should  be  established  in  positions  where  they 
would  be  realizing  some  material  benefits  from  their  schooling — those  of  them, 
especially  who  have  learned  trades,  and  there  are  several  such  just  returned  from 
Carlisle,  among  whom  are  a  harness-maker,  a  shoemaker,  and  a  tailor.  These  should 
be  set  to  work  in  shops  near  the  agency ;  and  besides  doing  government  work,  for 
which  they  should  be  paid  so  much  per  month,  they  might  realize  what  they  could 
from  work  brought  them  by  whites  and  Indians.  I  am  satisfied  that  a  few  examples 
of  this  kind  would  do  more  good,  and  have  more  effect  in  bringing  the  Indians  to  a 
proper  appreciation  of  an  education,  than  all  the  talk  that  can  be  given  them. 

Now,  I  have  no  shops  nor  any  building  I  can  use  for  that  purpose,  or  where  the 
young  men  could  be  lodged.  Would  it  not  be  a  wise  expenditure  of  money,  of  time 
and  labor,  to  build  a  house  sufficiently  large  and  suitable  for  the  shops,  sleeping  apart- 
ments, and  a  mess-room  ?  Here  could  be  placed  the  young  men  as  they  returned  from 
Carlisle,  and  those  who  have  learned  trades  under  the  agency  carpenter  and  black- 
smith. They  could  all  be  put  to  work  at  their  respective  trades,  finding  comfortable 
quarters  and  remunerative  employment  at  the  agency.  They  would  be  less  inclined 
to  return  to  the  camps,  and  while  in  the  pursuit  of  their  respective  callings  would  be 
■exerting  a  beneficial  influence  upon  their  people,  both  old  and  young.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement, properly  carried  out,  would  exert  an  influence  second  only  to  a  well  or- 
•dered  agency  school ;  indeed  I  am  not  sure  if  it  would  not  do  more  good. 

During  the  month  of  August  Professor  Li ppincott,  of  Dickinson  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Dr.  Caruthers,  of  New  York,  visited  the  agency  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing another  installment  of  Indiau  children  for  the  Carlisle  school.  They  remained 
several  days  and  returned  with  23  children  selected  from  the  several  tribes,  three  of 
whom  had  just  returned  to  the  agency  in  July  from  Carlisle ;  they  go  back  to  continue 
their  studies  a  few  years  longer.  The  parents  agreed  that  the  children  might. remain 
At  the  school  for  five  years.  I  hope  that  the  return  of  the  Carlisle  children  will  ha^ 
a  favorable  impression  upon  their  people,  and  I  believe  these  young  people  will  assist 
me  in  filling  the  agency  schools.  ^ 

/'E-tah-dle-ah  Doanraoe,  a  Kiowa,  one  of  the  Florida  prisoners,  who  remained  behind 
in  the  East  to  be  educated,  and  who  has  been  an  assistant  the  past  two  years  in  the 
Carlisle  school,  has  returned  to  assiat  in  the  work  in  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  school. 
He  is  a  noble  young  man,  deeply  interested  in  the  welfare  of  his  people,  particularly 
in  education,  and  from  him  I  expect  much  valuable  help. 

RELlfelOUS. 

The  Wichita  Indians  have  kept  up  their  church  organization.  Their  pastor,  Tul- 
sey  Micco,  a  Seminole,  died  during  the  past  year,  and  they  have  not  just  now  a  reg- 
ular minister;  yet  they  meet  regularly  every  week  for  worship,  sometimes  twice, 
when  some  one  of  the  number  leads  in  the  service.  Few  people  are  more  earnest  in 
their  devotions  than  these  people  are,  and  their  church  organization  is  effecting  much 
good. 

During  the  past  year  services  were  held  every  Sabbath  in  one  or  the  other  of  the 
two  school-houses,  but  generally  in  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche.  The  services  were  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wicks  until  he  left  for  the  East,  and  since  that  time  by  the  super- 
intendent of  the  school.  The  scholars  wore  always  present  at  these  afternoon  services, 
and  in  the  forenoon  a  Sabbath-school  was  held  in  each  of  the  schools. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Wicks,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  has  been  laboring  during  the  entire 
year  among  the  Indians  of  this  and  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Agency,  dividing  his 
time  between -the  two.  Mubh  good  has  already  been  done,  and  the  outlook  is  thought 
to  be  very  encouraging,  indeed  so  promising  is  the  field  that  the  church  represented 
by  Mr.  Wicks,  has,  I  understand,  determined  to  open  a  regular  mission,  and  Mr.  Wicks 
has  been  for  several  months  past  in  the  East,  perfecting  his  plans  and  preparing  to 
enter  actively  into  building  up  a  permanent  Christian  work  among  these  people.  It 
is  intended  to  place  others  in  the  field  to  assist  Mr.  Wicks,  and  he  will  have  besides 
the  assistance  of  several  young  Indian  men  who  have  been  educated  in  the  East,  some 
of  them  by  himself,  especially  for  this  work.  The  church  of  Central  New  York  has  be- 
come much  interested  in  the'mission,  and  it  is  hoped  and  believed  that  the  efforts  put 
forth,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Mr.  Wicks,  who  seems  so  eminently  adapted 
to  the  work,  will  result  in  great  good. 

Bishop  Pearce,  of  Arkansas,  feels  greatly  interested  in  the  work,  and  promises  to 
visit  the  agency  next  winter,  and  if  possible  add  to  the  force  now  at  work. 

I  invite  your  attention  to  the  accompanying  reports  of  the  agency  physician,  school 
superintendents,  and  other  employes  for  more  special  details  concerning  their  respect- 
ive departments. 

Very  respectfully, 

P.  B.  HUNT, 
Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Osage  Agency,  Indian  Territory. 

September  12,  1882. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  of  this  agency,  com- 
posed of  Osages,  Kaws,  and  a  part  of  the  Quapaws. 

The  reservation  is  situated  south  of  and  adjoining  the  State  of  Kansas;  bounded  on 
the  east  by  the  96th  principal  meridian,  and  on  the  west  and  south  by  the  ArkansaB 
River.  The  land  is  hilly,  almost  mountainous  in  places,  with  numerous  croppings  of 
stone,  with  an  occasional  fertile  valley  along  the  streams.  Good  timber  is  found  in 
limited  quantities  near  the  larger  streams,  and  quite  an  amount  of  scrub  oak  on  the 
hills. 

The  reservation  was  purchased  by  the  Osages  of  the  Cherokees,  through  the  officers 
of  the  government,  as  their  agents,  at  a  cost  of  about  one  million  dollars,  some  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago,  and  although  the  money  has  long  since  been  paid,  and  the  Osage» 
have  often  and  persistently  askc^  for  some  show  of  title  to  their  lands,  yet,  up  to  the 
present,  their  requests  have  not  oeen  complied  with."  The  lands  now  occupied  by  the 
Kaws  was  purchased  from  the  Osages,  subject  to  their  purchase  of  the  Cherokees,  and 
the  title  is  in  the  same  condition. 

The  Osages  number  1,950,  and  most  of  them  are  making  an  effort  to  secure  for  them- 
selves a  home  in  some  good  locality  on  their  reservation.  Near  three-fourths  of  them 
are  living  in  homes,  and  many  of  them  have  fenced  and  whitewashed  their  houses, 
built  for  themselves  cribs,  and  other  little  outhouses,  and  are  very  comfortably  situ- 
ated. Quite  a  number  of  them  take  pride  in  caring  for  cattle  that  have  been  issued 
to  them,  while  some  do  not  seem  to  appreciate  their  value,  and  some  manage  to  ap- 
propriate them  to  present  necessities. 

The  Kaws  number  285,  and  are  rapidly  decreasing,  there  being  but  little  reproduc- 
tion, owing  to  their  habits  of  early  marriage  and  disease.  To  beg  is  a  faculty  that 
they  have  largely  developed,  and  they  look  to  those  that  have  charge  of  them  to  sup- 
ply their  wants  as  an  indulged  child  looks  to  its  parents,  expecting  to  have  their 
wants  supplied  by  frequent  asking. 

The  Quapaws  still  remain  on  the  Osage  reservation ;  many  of  them  have  built  for 
themselves  log  huts  and  made  small  fields.  They  have  thoroughly  appreciated  the 
implements  and  other  articles  of  husbandry  furnished  them  by  the  government. 
Many  of  them  work  for  the  Osages  for  small  wages  or  articles  of  clothing.  Their 
tribal  relations  with  the  Osages  should  be  settled  if  possible,  and  if  they  are  to  re- 
main on  this  reservation  they  should  be  encouraged  to  make  ifor  themselves  perma- 
nent homes. 

Sanitary, — Early  in  the  spring  measles  made  its  appearance  in  the  Osage  camps  on 
Salt  Creek,  supposed  to  have  been  brought  by  a  returning  prisoner  from  Detroit, 
Mich.  It  soon  scattered  through  the  camps  in  that  vicinity  and  was  carried  to 
the  school,  where  it  spread  rapidly.  For  several  weeks  the  school  was  turned  into  a 
hospital,  and  all  employes  were  taxed  to  their  uttermost  to  care  for  the  sick.  It 
seemed  more  severe  than  it  is  ordinarily  with  white  children,  and,  notwithstanding- 
our  care,  five  children  died  at  the  school-house  out  of  about  sixty  cases.  It  was 
much  more  fatal  in  the  camps,  as  their  means  of  treatment  were  very  poor.  The  dis- 
ease has  gone  from  camp  to  camp  aU  summer,  and  cases  of  it  still  exist  in  the  tribe 
with  about  the  same  result.  It  is  impossible  to  state  the  exact  number  that  have  died 
from  measles  alone,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  from  50  to  70. 

About  July  8  we  were  startled  by  the  announcement  that  sniall-pox  existed  in  Black 
Dog's  and  other  camps  on  the  Arkansas  River.  Death  followed  quickly  in  a  number 
of  cases,  and  it  was  soon  found  to  be  rapidly  spreading.  The  Indians  became  muck 
alarmed,  and  scattered,  some  of  them  crossing  the  Arkansas,  and  others  camping  on 
creeks  and  in  secluded  places.  We  at  once  made  an  effort  to  protect  the  Indians  and 
employes  by  vaccination,  but  succeeded  poorly  from  want  of  good  virus.  At  the 
present  writing  from  20  to  25  have  died,  and  a  number  of  others  are  down  with  the 
disease.  We  have  made  considerable  incjuiry,  but  are  unable  to  ascertain  how  it  was 
brought  to  the  agency.  Besides  these  two  epidemics,  the  health  at  both  agencies 
has  been  about  the  same  as  previous  years,  the  Osages  suflfering  with  pneumonia 
and  other  kindred  diseases,  from  exposure  and  want  of  proper  care  of  themselves, 
and  the  Kaws  with  disease  and  injudicious  care  of  themselves.  They  all  need  to  be 
taught  cleiinliness  aud  a  regard  for  general  rules  of  health. 

The  crops  at  both  figencies  liave  been  about  equal  to  thfit  usually  raised,  and  much 
better  than  those  raised  last  year.  This  is  especially  so  of  the  Kaws,  as  they  have 
good  corn  and  quite  an  amount  of  vegetables.  The  Osages  have  lost  considerable 
com  by  their  hogs,  owing  to  poor  fences,  but  most  of  them  have  prepared  a  good 
quantity  of  dried  corn  for  winter  use.  They  feel  confident  that,  w- ith  their  annuities, 
they  can  subsist  themselves. 

No  regular  rations  have  been  issued  them  tlie  past  year,  except  about  one- third  ra- 
tions of  beef,  and  since  July  1  tliat  has  been  suspended.  Wliile  I  fully  believe  that 
the  issuing  of  regular  rations  is  detrimental  to  civilization,  yet  I  have  not  urged  the 
matter  faster  than  the  Indians  were  fully  williugto  accept  it. 
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The  schools  have  beei  kept  up  at  both  agencies  daring  the  entire  year.  At  Kaw 
about  all  of  the  children  of  school  age  have  been  in  the  school  the  greater  part  of  the 
time.  The  average  at  Osage  has  not  been  quite  equal  to  that  of  previous  years,  but 
the  progress  of  the  scholars  has  been  very  commendable,  and  were  it  not  for  the  exist- 
ence of  small-pox  in  the  tribe  think  that  the  school  would  soon  fill  up.  It  is  a  fact, 
however,  that  theOsages,  as  a  nation,  have  but  little  interest  in  the  education  of  their 
children,  and  rather  think  they  are  doing  the  whites  a  great  favor  by  giving  up  their 
children  to  the  school,  and  especially  is  this  so  in  regard  to  the  girls. 

We  have  sent,  during  the  year,  20  Osages  and  4  Kaws  to  Carlisle  training-schooU 
and  6  Osages  to  Osage  mission,  Kansas.  Of  these,  2  were  returned  from  Carlisle  on 
account  of  their  health,  1  died  at  Osage  mission,  and  1  returned  to  the  agency  of  hi» 
own  accord  ;  so  we  have  now  away  at  school,  including  the  16  previously  sent  to  Car- 
lisle, 38  at  Carlisle  and  4  at  Osage  mission,  Kansas. 

The  Indian  police  still  remain  a  prominent  factor  to  the  general  peace  of  the  agency, 
and  are  required  to  meet  regularly  once  a  month  and  report  anything  that  they  may 
have  seen  out  of  the  way,  and  a  failure  to  report  at  the  time  lays  them  liable  to  a 
fine,  imposed  by  fellow-members  of  the  force,  which  is  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
entire  company.    This  has  greatly  stimulated  them  to  promptness. 

In  this  connection  I  will  speak  of  the  agency  government  that  was  instituted  dar- 
ing the  winter  and  spring.  At  a  general  council  a  large  committee  was  appointed  to 
draft  a  constitution  and  some  simple  laws  for  the  governing  of  the  nation,  they  gen- 
erally taking  the  Cherokee  law  as  a  guide,  which  was  formally  submitted  and  adopted 
by  the  tribe  by  ballot,  and  under  its  provision  they  elected  a  council  composed  of 
members  from  five  districts,  a  principal  and  second  chief,  four  sheriffs,  three  j  udges, 
and  other  officers  were  appointed  by  the  chief  and  approved  by  the  council.  The 
council  has,  since  its  election,  been  recognized  by  the  tribe  as  having  authority  to 
act  for  the  tribe  as  far  as  their  laws  provide.  There  has  been  one  session  of  the  court. 
It  has  proven  very  satisfactory  in  settling  difficulties  between  members  of  the  tribe. 
Some  of  the  cases  would  have  been  considered  good  in  an  ordinary  county  court. 
One  Indian  was  sentenced  to  twenty  lashes  for  stealing,  which  penalty  was  duly  ex- 
ecuted. I  believe  the  move  a  good  one,  and  think  they  should  be  encouraged,  as  it 
will  gradually  but  surely  destroy  the  old  chieftainship  and  Indian  forms  of  govern- 
ment. 

The  general  work  in  the  various  shops  of  the  agencies  has  progressed  steadily.  The 
wants  of  the  Indians  increase  as  they  receive  wagons  to  break,  harness  to  mend» 
and  plows  to  sharpen,  and  I  believe  that  they  would  be  more  careful  of  them  if  they 
could  realize  personally  the  required  expense  to  keep  them  in  repairs. 

I  have  endeavored  to  push  the  work  of  building  Indian  houses,  and  had  prepared 
to  have  them  nearly  all  housed  by  January  1,  1883,  and  would  have  succeeded  but 
for  the  prevalence  of  small-pox,  which  has  entirely  stopped  the  work,  as  the  disease 
exists  in  the  locality  where  most  of  the  work  is  to  be  done  and  the  material  ia 
obtained.  Should  we  be  permitted  soon  to  resume  work,  we  hope  to  accomplish 
most  of  the  building  in  that  locality  this  winter.  There  will  remain  twenty  to  thirty 
families  on  the  reservation  that  have  either  made  no  effort  to  obtain  houses  or  have 
lived  remote  from  the  mills,  that  will  have  to  be  provided  afterwards.  Some  of  the 
Indians,  by  paying  a  pony  or  money,  personally,  have  had  a  much  better  house  built 
than  those  prescribed. 

Missionary  work  has  been  performed  by  Jonathan  Osbum  and  wife,  members  of  the 
Society  of  Friends,  meetings  being  held  regularly  at  the  agency,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer a  Sabbath-school  has  been  kept  up  on  Bird  Creek,  25  miles  south  of  the  agency. 
Much  more  ought  to  be  done  to  instruct  these  Indians  in  the  right  way,  and  induce 
them  to  give*  up  their  superstitions,  to  which  they  cling  tenaciously. 

In  conclusion,  while  looking  over  the  past  year,  with  days  of  gloom  and  nights  of 
weary  watching,  and  visions  of  suffering  in  camps,  where  there  is  but  little  comfort 
or  cheer,  while  there  has  been  no  great  stride  towards  a  better  or  higher  life,  yet  I 
can  discern  a  steady  growth  in  self-reliance,  respect  for  law,  and  rights  of  individual 

Sroperty  on  the  part  of  these  Indians,  and  trust  that  a  kind  Heavenly  Father  will  so 
irect  them  and  their  instructors  that  there  may  at  last  be  a  rich  harvest  for  them. 
With  thanks  to  all  the  officers  of  the  Indian  Department,  who  have  always  promptly 
assisted  me  in  all  measures  pertaining  to  the  affairs  of  this  agency 
I  am  yours,  respectfuUv, 

L.  J.  MILES, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 
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FoNCA  Agency,  August  12,  1882. 
Sir  :  I  respeo  jfuUy  present  this  my  annual  report  to  June  30, 1882. 

P0NCA8. 

It  gives  me  grefi.t  pleasure  to  be  able  to  report  great  progress  in  the  prosperity  of 
this  tribe.  One  year  ago,  upon  taking  possession  of  this  agency,  I  found  (as  I  then 
reported)  the  crops  of  com  that  had  been  planted  (too  late  to  mature)  in  a  condition 
to  preclude  a  hope  of  anything  but  a  failure.  I  found  the  Indians  living,  two  and 
sometimes  four  families,  on  the  land  assigned  to  a  single  individual,  and  that  they 
had  to  a  great  extent  been  encouraged  in  thus  congregating  together  rather  than 
separated  by  compelling  them  to  taKe  their  families  upon  and  making  their  homes 
within  the  bounds  of  the  land  assigned  them.  I  also  found  many  of  the  Indians  who 
had  not  selected  quarter-sections  upon  which  to  make  improvements  and  future  homes. 
Tliere  were  also  a  large  number  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  agency,  in  their 
tee-pees,  doing  nothing  toward  self-support,  but  living  upon  the  rations  that  were 
issued  to  them  weekly,  and  thus  ekcing  out  a  scanty  subsistence  in  idleness  and  to 
a  great  extent  in  filth.  At  a  council  that  I  at  once  convened  I  notified  all  that  were 
thus  living  to  at  once  remove  from  the  reserved  grounds  of  the  agency,  and  to  all  the 
others  who  had  not  selected  claims  to  do  so  as  soon  as  possible,  as  I  would  not  issue 
provisions  to  any  but  those  who  did  sufficient  work  to  entitle  them  to  the  bounty  of 
the  government.  This  had  the  desired  effect,  and  every  head  of  a  family  has^  now  a 
settled  home,  and  nearly  all  have  broken  land  and  are  to-day  engaged  in  raising  a 
crop  of  corn. 

To  stimulate  them  in  this  I  borrowed  a  surveyor's  compass  and  laid  off  for  each  in- 
dividual at  least  ten  acres  for  breaking  purposes,  and,  in  addition,  instructed  them  in 
their  rights  to  the  property  within  the  lines  of  their  respective  claims,  which  lines 
I  marked  off  to  them  by  establishing  proper  comers,  and  in  their  presence  putting 
good  stakes  and  mounds  upon  them,  so  as  to  permanently  mark  their  boundaries. 
This  was  no  little  labor,  and  i  t  gives  me  pleasure  to  note  the  fact  that  I  was  most  ably  and 
efficiently  assisted  by  two  of  my  employes,  Kendall  F.  Smith,  the  engineer -and  black- 
smith, and  Geo.  L.  Beard,  the  farmer,  who,  during  the  burning  heats  of  last  summer, 
with  the  thermometer  at  108  in  the  shade,  day  after  day  accompanied  me  in  this  work, 
and  by  their  intelligence  and  untiring  zeal  enabled  me  to  perform  the  duty.  And  in 
this  connection  I  would  feel  that  I  was  doing  injustice  to  the  other  employes  did  I  faiil 
to  say  that  they  all  have  not  only  performed  the  duties  assigned  them,  but  that  they 
have  done  it  with  cheerfulness  and  with  an  eye  single  to  the  good  of  the  service  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  Indians  who  were  under  my  charge. 

The  failure  of  the  crop  of  last  year's  planting  had  a  most  desponding  effect  upon 
the  Indians  of  this  tribe.  They  thought  that  the  climate  and  the  land  was  not  suited 
for  farming  purposes,  not  recognizing  the  fact  that  time  in  which  planting  should  be 
done  was  a  most  important  factor,  and  that  in  its  violation  consisted  the  chief  cause 
of  failure.  After  much  trouble,  and  by  using  all  the  persuasion  that  lay  in  my  power, 
I  succeeded  in  getting  a  few  Indians  to  plant  wheat,  and  nine  Poncas  responded  to 
my  appeals,  planting  110  acres;  but  to  do  this  I  was  compelled  to  be  with  them  with 
my  farmeif  constantly,  and  by  the  latter  part  of  September  all  was  in  the  ground  and 
the  sprouting  process  in  progress.  All  the  fields  were  carefully  attended,  and  the 
stock  kept  from  such  as  were  without  fences,  except  one  field,  which  was  entirely 
eaten  up  during  the  winter  and  spring  and  had  to  be  plowed  up,  and  has  now  a  re- 
markably fine  stand  of  com  upon  it,  which  will  probably  produce  as  large  a  yield  in 
money  to  the  farmer  as  could  have  l)een  expected  from  the  crop  of  wheat  had  it  been 
properly  attended. 

This  venture  in  wheat  raising  has  been  an  entire  success,  and  all  have  had  a  most 
liberal  return  for  the  labor  and  attention  expended.  The  field  that  had  to  be  plowed 
up  contained  20  acres,  thus  reducing  the  crop  to  90  acres,  froni  which  we  harvested 
and  threshed  1,984  bushels,  as  measured  from  the  separator.  This  wheat  was  as  full 
and  plump  as  I  ever  saw,  and  each  measured  bushel  weighed  64^  pounds,  making  an 
increase  of  130  bushels,  which  swells  the  crop  to  2,094  bushels.  And  this  is  not  all; 
the  wheat  was  of  such  superior  quality  that  the  millers  .at  Arkansas  City,  who  pur- 
chased what  was  sold  by  the  Indians,  paid  them  five  cents  per  bushel  more  than  they 
were  at  the  same  time  paying  to  Kansas  farmerH.  A  more  gratifying  exhibit  of  the 
capacity  of  this  reservation  for  farming  i)urposes  (when  the  labor  is  properly  directed) 
could  not  and  should  not  be  required.  I  uiay  also  add  that  32  atjres  of  this  wheat 
produced  a  little  more  than  28  bushels  to  the  acre  by  actual  measurement,  and  bad 
the  stand  of  wheat  on  the  remainder  of  the  ground  been  as  good,  the  yield  would 
have  exceeded  2,500  bushels.  The  reason  why  the  whoh*  of  the  ])lauting  on  equally 
good  land  should  have  dift'ered  so  much  in  yield  arises  from  the  fact  that  this  agency 
has  but  one  drill  for  planting,  and  a  large  i)art  of  the  wheat  had  to  be  scattered  broad- 
cast from  the  hand,  and  too  little  to  properly  seed  the  ground  was  sown.    All  the 
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drilled  wheat  was  equally  good.  The  iDdians  now  require,  and  were  most  anxiously 
looking  for  (till  the  reception  at  this  office  of  department  letter  refusing  the  same),  a 
large  supply  of  seed  wheat  for  planting  in  the  coming  fall,  and  if  the  department 
should  adhere  to  the  decision  a  much  smaller  amount  of  wheat  will  be  sown  than 
would  have  been  had  the  seed  been  furnished  to  those  who  have  land  broken,  but  who 
have  no  means  of  providing  seed.  Those  who  have  raised  wheat  the  presenrt  season 
have  all,  under  my  direction,  preserved  all  that  they  will  require  for  seeding  the  land 
that  they  desire  to  plant. 

During  the  last  year  the  Indians  have  broken,  under  the  direction  of  the  agency 
farmer,  155  acres  of  prairie,  and  150  has  been  broken  by  white  men.  All  this  breaking 
should  be  planted  in  wheat,  if  possible,  this  fall,  as  newly  broken  land  generally  pro- 
duces largely,  and  wheat,  when  well  set,  keeps  down  the  weeds  and  puts  the  land  in 
good  condition  for  future  tillage.  Almost  every  Ponca  has  planted  a  garden  spot  in 
potatoes,  watermelons,  beans,  and  general  garden  stuff,  and  to-day  is  enjoying  the 
luxury  of  good  vegetables. 

One  year  ago  the  industrial  school,  now  capable  of  boarding  and  educating  200 
scholars,  was  only  about  one-fourth  completed  so  far  as  brick-work  was  con- 
cerned. To-day  the  building  stands  complete  and  ready  for  occupancy.  All  the  labor 
except  that  which  was  purely  mechanical  was  performed  by  the  Indians. 

I  found  the  agency  employes  supplied  with  water  by  the  labor  of  two  mules  and  one 
Indian  with  a  sled  and  barrel.  The  spring  was  a  great  mass  of  black  mud  and  weeds. 
The  spring  is  now  9  feet  deep,  with  a  strong  wall  inclosing  the  same,  25  feet  in  diam- 
eter, making  a  reservoir  which  can  be  always  drawn  upon  to  the  extent  of  several 
thousand  barrels.  A  wind-mill,  with  a  capacity  of  500  gallons  per  hour,  has  also 
been  erected,  which  pumps  the  water  from  the  spring  to  a  height  of  84  feet,  dis- 
charging the  same  into  a  tank  containing  295  barrels,  which  stands  upon  a  brick 
foundation  (a  circular  tower)  20  feet  above  the  general  level,  from  which  the  water 
is  distributed  to  the  houses  of  the  employes  and  the  industrial  school  through  about 
2,000  feet  of  iron  pipe,  laid  in  a  most  substantial  manner.  There  will  be  no  question 
hereafter  as  to  the  sujiply  of  good  water  for  the  agency  purposes.  All  the  labor  in 
these  water  improvements  was  performed  by  the  Indians. 

I  also  had  the  saw-mill  completely  overhauled  and  repaired ;  anew  saw,  with  patent 
adjustable  teeth,  placed  in  the  same,  with  attachments  for  a  shingle-machine,  with 
two  good  railroad  tracks,  with  cars,  one  to  deliver  the  logs  and  the  other  to  carry  out 
to  the  piling  grounds  the  sawed  lumber,  without  one  cent  expense  to  the  department 
other  than  the  cost  of  the  saw  and  one  track  for  moving  the  logs.  I  also  built  a  house 
for  the  use  of  the  teacher,  and  one  from  which  to  maketheweekly  issues  of  beef  to  the 
Indians.  I  had,  in  addition  to  other  repairs  on  the  houses  of  employes,  four  porches 
erected,  under  which  washing  could  be  done  while  the  persons  performing  the  labor 
could  be  shielded  both  from  the  sun  and  rain,  thus  making  the  cottages  much  more 
comfortable  for  the  families  occupying  them.  The  Indian  houses  have  in  all  cases 
heen  repaired  and  all  needed  comforts  extended  to  them.  Thus  my  carpenter  and  his 
assistants  have  been  constantly  employed,  and  have  done  good  service  to  the  Indian 
cause  at  a  very  trifling  expense  to  the  department. 

[  The  engineer  and  blacksmith  have  been  kept  busy  in  making  the  various  repairs  in- 
cident to  so  extensive  a  shop,  and  in  taking  charge  of  and  running  the  saw-mill.  The 
duties  of  Kendall  F.  Smith,  who  holds  the  position,  have  been  so  various  that  I  am 
tempted  to  enumerate  them.  Besides  doing  the  ordinary  work  of  his  trade  as  black- 
smith, he  has  overhauled  and  completely  repaired  the  eogine,  casting  new  boxes  for 
all  the  journals,  both  upon  it  and  the  various  parts  of  machinery  of  the  saw-mill.  He 
has  mended  all  the  pots,  kettles,  and  stoves  of  the  Indians.  He  assisted  the  farmer  in 
feeding  the  thrashing-machine  for  two  weeks.  He  did  a  large  part  of  the  surveying, 
using  the  compass  and  chain  in  a  most  intelligent  manner.  He  laid  all  the  water-pipe, 
constructed  out  of  the  r<*w  material  all  the  hydrants,  and  made  all  the  attachments  to 
the  wind-mill. 

The  farmer,  George  L.  Beard,  has  attended  most  faithfully  to  all  his  duties,  and  I 
ejinnot  too  highly  commend  him  for  the  labor  rie  has  performed.  Intelligent,  ready, 
lull  of  expedients,  he  has  worked  with  an  energy  and  will,  and  a  large  meed  of  praise 
is  due  to  his  untiring  aid. 

The  Indians  now  have  1,138  head  of  cattle,  357  hogs,  and  not  less  than  2,500  chick- 
ens, turkeys,  and  ducks.  Their  stock  is  in  superb  order,  and  during  last  winter  were 
well  provided  with  hay.  They  have  all  erected  corrals  for  their  cattle  and  small  sta- 
bles for  their  American  horses,  and,  as  a  rule,  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  all  their  stock, 
which  they  feel  will  be  a  source  of  large  profit  and  in  the  end  constitute  their  princi- 
pal wealth. 

The  agency  buildings  are  in  good  condition,  and  consist  of  the  same  as  last  year, 
with  the  exception  of  the  industrial  school  teacher's  house  and  an  issue  house  for 
beef,  which  have  been  added. 

The  day  school,  under  the  charge  of  Miss  Fannie  Skinner,  the  teacher,  has  been 
kept  open  for  the  scholastic  year,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  more  interest  has  been 
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taken  by  the  parents,  and  with  a  consequently  larger  attendance  of  scholars ;  but,  like 
all  day-schools  on  Indian  reservations,  it  falls  short  of  the  full  number  that  could  be 
accommod  at  ed . 

The  condition  of  the  Poncas  as  to  health  has  been  very  good,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  measles,  there  has  been  no  contagion,  and  few  deaths  h»ve  occurred  except  from 
ordinary  diseases. 

The  saw-mill  has  produced  57,230  feet  of  lumber  from  logs  cut  upon  the  reserva- 
tion, and  has  averaged  over  two  thousand  feet  for  each  day's  running. 

The  police  are  as  good  as  can  be  expected,  and  have  been,  as  a  rule,  attentive  to 
their  business  and  mithful. 

In  my  opinion  the  time  has  arrived  at  which  chieftainship  should  be  abolished,  a» 
I  am  satished  chiefs,  in  general,  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the  tribes  under  their 
control.  They  are  constantly  scheming  to  preserve  their  ancient  privileges,  and  thus 
impeding  the  forward  movement  of  their  people.  But  education  will  in  the  end  root 
out  this  evil  by  teaching  the  young  the  value  of  self-dependence.  So  long  as  the 
■chiefs  are  allowed  a  voice  in  the  distribution  of  anything  intended  for  their  tribe  so 
long  will  the  poor  people  of  their  bauds  be  compelled  to  pay  the  chiefs  for  their  influ- 
ence in  getting  them  proper  recognition.  I.  have  on  every  occasion  ignored  their 
claims,  and  in  making  all  issues  looked  only  to  the  good  of  the  service,  placing  the 
horses,  wagons,  and  implements  of  husbandry  in  the  handti  of  such  Indians  who  were 
most  likely  to  make  proper  use  of  them.  Thus  I  have  .often  brought  down  on  myself 
the  wrath  of  the  chiefs ;  but  I  am  consoled  by  the  knowledge  that  a  popular  agent 
can  only  be  the  tool  of  the  royal  savage. 

The  Indians  have  not  yet  completed  putting  up  their  hay,  but  they  have  to-day  not 
less  than  1,200  tons  in  stack,  and  by  the  end  of  the  season  will  have  between  1,400 
and  1,600.  This  shows  a  marked  improvement  over  last  year,  and  argues-  stronger 
than  words  could  by  any  possibility  do  the  care  they  are  bestowing  upon  their  stock. 
They  are  fast  approaching  the  time  when  self-support  will  be  reached,  and  great  care 
should  be  taken  by  their  agents  and  the  employes  under  them  to  keep  them  up  to  the 
forward  movement. 

With  the  assistance  of  my  employes  we  have  kept  open  a  Sabbath  school,  which 
has  been  well  attended  by  the  Indians,  in  which  the  plain,  practical  truths  of  the 
Bible  have  been  taught.  The  seed  thus  sown  has  to  a  great  extent  (with  the  exam- 
ple set  them)  taught  them  a  decent  and  respectable  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day, 
and  it  is  seldom  indeed  that  I  have  to  reprove  them  on  that  score. 

Their  polygamous  marriages  are  a  source  of  trouble,  but  just  how  to  break  them 
up  I  am  unable  to  suggest.  But  some  method  should  be  adopted  soon  of  a  conipnl- 
sory  nature  which  would  deter  the  young  men  from  following  so  bad  an  example. 

There  has  not  been  a  single  crime,  that  I  am  aware  of,  committed  by  the  Poncati 
during  the  last  year,  and  I  can  sately  say  that  in  an  equal  number  of  whites  no  snch 
record  could  be  made.  They  are  easily  influenced  for  good,  but  ^^itb  bad  examples 
the  influence  to  wrong  would  be  equally  potent.  KindneKs,  good  nature,  and  love  for 
their  children  and  for  one  another  is  a  striking  characteristic  of  this  people,  and 
they  are  generous  to  a  fault  to  all  poor  Indians  of  neighboring  tribes.  Their  persoaal 
cleanliness  and  that  of  their  homes  have  been  much  improved,  and  a  table  neatly 
spread  is  an  ordinary  sight  in  their  dwellings. 

THE   NKZ    PERCi^.   INDIANS 

of  Joseph's  band,  also  under  my  charge,  are  situated  at  Oakland  Agency,  15  miles 
in  a  northwesterly  direction  from  this  agency.  They  exhibit  by  far  the  most  mind  of 
any  Indians  with  whom  I  have  come  in  contact,  'i'hey  are  brave,  energetic,  exem- 
plary^, and  faithful.  Their  history,  from  the  earliest  tiuies  of  which  we  have  any 
record,  is  one  of  wonderful  interest.  Never  large  in  numbers,  the  natural  enemy  of 
the  Sioux,  the  Blackfeet,  the  Flatheads,  and  the  Crows,  they  maintained  their  posi- 
tion amidst  a  host  of  surrounding  enemies,  and  drove  from  their  soil  all  intmderB. 
Filled  with  a  love  of  country — almost  worshipping  the  high  mountains,  bright  flash- 
ing streams,  and  rich  fertile  valleys  of  Idaho — they  have  inherited  and  transmitted 
to  their  children  a  name  for  bravery,  for  truthfulness,  and  honor  of  which  they  may 
indeed  be  proud.  The  unfortunate  war  into  which  they  were  driven  in  1877  with  the 
United  States  is  far  from  being  a  blot  on  their  escutcheon,  and  all  brave,  high-minded 
people  the  world  over  will  honor  them  for  their  gallant  defense  of  their  honies,  their 
families,  and  their  hunting-ground.  When  they  surrendered  to  superior  force  they 
did  it  in  the  most  solemn  manner  and  under  the  most  solemn  promises  of  protection 
and  a  return  to  their  own  country.  That  that  promise  has  not  been  kept  is  an  histor- 
ical fact,  and  never  has  been  explained.  Might  never  made  right,  and  the  power  to 
puuish  can  never  excuse  its  exercise  wrongfully.  As  the  years  go  by  the  eyes  of  this 
people  are  turne<l  to  the  northwest,  and  their  yearning  hearts  pulsate  naught  but 
Idaho.  Like  Inspector  Pollock,  I  can  exclaim,  '^Of  all  men  in  the  world,  is  it  possible 
that  we  two  only  can  see  this  wrong."     Hut  God  works  wonders  in  His  own  wondrous 
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way,  and  witliout  His  direction  it  could  never  have  been  consummated.  Through 
battles  and  blood,  through  long  marches  and  weary  camp  fires,  through  the  booming 
of  cannon  and  the  rattling  of  small-arms,  they  have  been  led  to  the  foot  of  the  Cross, 
and  to-day  they  worship  the  God  of  the  Bible  with  an  unction  and  zeal  the  counter- 
part of  their  unflinching  courage  in  battle. 

They  labor  with  a  will  to  malse  themselves  self-supporting,  and  have  harvested  and 
threshed  over  800  bushels  of  wheat  the  present  season.  Though  without  the  neces- 
sary horses  to  pull  their  plows,  they  have  broken  more  than  150  acres  of  prairie,  and 
have  a  good  stand  of  corn  upon  every  acre  brolcen  in  time  for  planting.  Could  they 
procure  a  proper  amount  of  wheat  for  seed,  they  would  plant  the  present  fall  more 
than  100  acres.  Their  gardens  present  all  the  vegetables  of  the  season,  and  their  mel- 
ons are  as  ti^neas  I  ever  saw,  and  in  ^reat  abundance. 

During  last  fall  and  winter  I  had  nineteen  new  houses  erected  for  them,  each  upon 
his  own  claim,  which  they  at  once  occupied,  and  the  sickness  consequent  on  tent  life 
has  greatly  decreased.  Had  the  department  been  able  to  furnish  the  funds  required 
every  Nez  Perc6  would  now  be  enjoying  the  comforts  of  a  good  house.  I  am  much 
indebted  to  the  superintendent,  D.  'W.  Jordan,  who  worked  with  commendable  en^ 
ergy,Shnd  to  Mr.  Nelson,  the  carpenter,  who  gave  his  whole  time  and  attention  to  this 
good  work.  They  both  had  higher  aims  than  merely  to  earn  their  salaries,  and  by  a 
eonsistent  walk  and  strict  adherence  to  duty  won  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  the 
Indians,  whose  esteem  was  worth  anything.  The  matron,  Mrs.  Nelson,  has  always 
done  her  whole  duty,  and  I  cannot  too  highly  commend  her  efforts  in  behalf  of  the 
Indians.  The  Indians  have  now  in  stock  about  600  tons  of  hay  for  winter  use,  and 
their  stock  of  all  kinds  will  be  weU  provided  with  provender. 

The  school  under  the  charge  of  James  Reubens  has  flourished  in  an  uncommon  man- 
ner, and  every  seat  has  been  filled  during  the  past  year.  The  new  school-house  has 
progressed  only  so  far  as  building  the  foundation,  and  the  purchasing  and  delivery 
apon  tbe  ground  of  the  lumber  necessary  for  completion. 

The  Presbyterian  Church,  organized  by  the  presbytery  of  Kansas,  and  under  charge 
of  Rev.  Archie  Lawyer,  has  also  had  a  lar^e  increase  of  membership  and  the  services 
are  well  attended  by  a  large  part  of  the  tribe. 

A  field  of  30  acres  of  com  was  broken  and  planted  for  agency  use,  which  will  yield 
a  large  crop,  which  will  be  all  that  will  be  required  to  keep  the  agency  horses  during 
the  coming  year. 

During  the  year  the  saw-mill  has  been  roofed  with  shingles  made  on  the  agency, 
the  bam,  and  a  large  shed  at  its  side  completed  and  covered,  a  small  house  erected  as 
an  office  for  the  physician,  together  with  a  carpenter  and  blacksmith's  shop,  all  from 
native  lumber ;  and  also,  a  house  from  which  the  beef  is  issued  to  the  Indians.  All 
the  agency  houses  are  in  good  repair,  and  will  need  little  or  no  appropriations  for  the 
coming  year. 

I  neglected  to  state  in  my  report  of  the  Ponca  Agency  the  fact  that  we  have  a  field 
of  80  acres  in  corn  for  the  use  of  the  agency,  which  will  produce  at  least  50  bnsh- 
«Ib  to  the  acre.    A  statistical  table  will  accompany  this  report. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

THOS.  J.  JORDAN, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Pawnee  Agency,  Ind.  T., 

October  13, 1882. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency. 
Having  but  recently  assumed  charge,  I  must  necessarily  derive  my  information  from 
office  records  and  from  the  various  employes. 

Daring  the  past  year  nothing  of  a  serious  nature  has  transpired  to  disturb  the 
tranqaillity  of  the  agency;  however,  the  usual  difficulties  and  discouragements  en- 
coantered  by  all  whose  lot  is  cast  in  this  service  have  presented  themselves  here,  but 
it  is  hoped  that  even  these  in  their  adjustment  may  possibly  be  productive  of  some 
good  in  creating  and  illustrating  new  ideas  and  inducements  for  the  exercise  of  more 
-energetic  and  decisive  measures  in  the  way  of  advancement  in  the  future. 

population. 

The  number  of  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency,  as  shown  by  the  last  census  (Sep- 
tember, 1881)  is  1,251,  divided  into  four  bands,  as  follows : 

8kee-dee  band 416 

Pe-tah-how-erat  band 261 

dhow-wee  band .• 271 

Kit-ka-hook  band 307 
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Each  of  these  bands  have  two  accredited  chiefs^  who  labor  hard  to  retain  their 
position  as  leaders  in  their  respective  bands,  but  are  slowly  but  surely  losing  their 
power,  and  will  eventually  be  chiefs  only  in  name. 

RESERVATION. 

The  land  occupied  ^y  these  Indians  is  well  adapted  to  their  wants,  containing,  as 
it  does,  a  great  diversity  of  soil  with  an  abundant  supply  of  timber  and  a  fair  supply 
of  water.  The  fertile  bottoms  along  the  numerous  streams  are  well  adapted  to  agri- 
cultural purposes,  and  when  cultivated  are  reasonably  certain  to  produce  a  eood 
yield  of  wheat,  com,  and  vegetables.  The  table  lands  produce  an  abundance  or  nu- 
tritious grass,  which,  if  utilized,  would  in  a  few  years  place  this  people  in  a  condi- 
tion above  want.  But,  as  has  been  illustrated,  these  Indians  are  not  successful  cattle 
raiseiys,  their  appetite  for  beef  being  too  strong  for  them  to  resist  making  frequent 
requisitions  upon  their  herds,  until  the  last  one  is  slaughtered.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  head  of  cattle  remaining  in  the  tribe,  of  those  issued  to  them  in  1880,  but  as  no 
subsistence  stores  are  being  furnished  them  this  fiscal  year,  these  will  quite  likely  dis- 
appear soon. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  pursuit  of  this  occupation  seems  to  claim  the  most  attention,  being  apparently 
better  suited  to  their  nature.  In  this  the  Indians  have  made  fair  progre^  during  the 
past  year,  and  no  doubt,  with  a  reasonably  favorable  season,  will  present  a  better  show- 
ing the  current  year.  Not  being  furnished  seed  wheat  by  the  department  last  fall,  two 
of  the  Indian  farmers  bought  and  sowed  a  few  bushels  each,  which  brought  them  a 
handsome  return.  This  served  as  an  inducement  to  others,  consequently  there  will 
be  a  considerable  amount  sown  this  fall,  and  if  seed  could  have  been  obtained,  a 
large  area  would  have  been  sown.  The  fact  of  the  seed  not  being  furnished  them 
may  be  beneficial,  as  it  will  call  for  greater  exertions  on  their  part  to  obtain  it,  and, 
if  successful,  their  feeling  of  self  reliance  and  independence  be  cultivated  thereby. 
They  are  successful  this  year  in  obtaining  a  good  crop  of  corn  of  the  large  and  small 
varieties ;  many  of  the  fields  were  well  cultivated,  and  would  do  credit  to  any  one. 
Of  melons,  pumpkins,  and  squashes  the  crop  was  simply  enormous;  particularly  of 
the  former  article.  I  think,  probably  for  the  first  time  for  years,  if  ever  before,  these 
Indians  are  realizing  the  benefit  of  their  labor  and  are  more  nearly  able  to  place  au 
estimate  upon  the  value  of  it. 

ALLOTMENTS. 

Quite  a  number  of  allotments  have  been  made  to  the  more  enterprising  ones,  and 
several  new  locations  are  being  chosen  by  other  parties.  Upon  these  allotments  sev- 
eral houses  have  been  erected,  and  there  is  a  prospect  of  more  building  being  done. 
In  most  cases  the  Indians  do  a  greater  portion  oi  the  labor  in  the  construction  of 
their  buildings  under  the  direction  of  the  agency  carpenter. 

VILLAGE    SYSTEM. 

There  is  a  disposition  existing  among  a  gi'eat  many  of  the  tribe  to  break  up  the 
village  system,  though  it  meets  with  stubborn  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  oniefs, 
realizing^  as  they  do,  that  a  discontinuance  of  that  old  established  custom  lessens,  ta 
a  great  extent,  their  power  over  the  young  men.  Believing  that  a  complete  disrup- 
tion of  the  village  system,  and  the  locating  of  families  upon  lands  suitable  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  will  do  more  probably  to  cultivate  self-reliance  and  individuaBty 
among  these  people,  as  well  as  to  eventually  break  up  the  power  of  the  chiefs,  plac- 
ing every  one  upon  his  own  merits,  I  shall  exert  all  possible  influence  in  this  direc- 
tion. 

FREIGHTING. 

Nearly  all  the  subsistence  stores  and  annuity  goods  for  this  agency  have  been  trans- 
ported from  Arkansas  City,  Kans.,  a  distance  of  70  miles,  by  Indian  teams ;  the  pro- 
ceeds for  which  was  generally  credited  in  payment  for  wagons  and  harness  issued 
them  in  the  fall  of  1880,  but  few  receiving  cash  for  their  services. 

EDUCATION. 

The  industrial  boarding  school  at  this  agency  has  been  reasonably  well  attended, 
ibere  being  an  average  attendance  of  63i|.    The  school  building  is  totally  inadd- 
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qnate  to  accommodate  the  children  of  school-going  age  in  the  tribe.  There  are  about 
3iB4  children  of  suitable  school  age  in  the  tribe,  of  which  100  can  be  comfortably  pro- 
vided for  in  the  buildinc  now  occupied.  A  majority  of  the  children  are  apt  scholars; 
the  greatest  difficulty  heing  experienced  in  inducing  them  to  adopt  the  English 
language.  By  far  the  larger  portion  of  the  children  in  attendance  are  boys,  the 
parents  generally  preferring  to  keep  the  girls  at  home  under  i^heir  own  care.  I  be- 
lieve this  difficulty  could  be  obviated  by  the  maintenance  of  a  separate  school  for 
girls.  A  school  farm  of  about  80  acres  is  conducted  in  the  interest  of  this  institution, 
firom  which  corn,  sorghum,  and  vegetables  are  obtained  in  considerable  quantities, 
the  labor  being  performed  by  school  boys  under  the  supervision  of  an  industrial 
teacher.  • 

There  being  no  church  at  this  agency,  sers'ice  is  held  in  the  school-building,  and  is 
conducted  under  the  care  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination. 

POLICE* 

• 
The  services  of  the  Indian  police  have,  1  believe,  given  reasonable  satisfaction ; 
but  few  occasions  to  call  upon  the  aid  of  this  body  having  occurred.  No  doubt  the 
presence  of  a  well-organized  police  force  has  a  beneficial  influence  upon  these  people, 
serving  to  discourage  misbehavior,  which  without  the  proper  force  to  bear  upon  it 
would  ultimately  result  in  discord. 

SANITARY, 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribe  during  the  past  year  has  considerably  improved, 
owing  in  part  to  their  removal  from  the  villages,  where  many  families  would  be 
crowded  together  in  one  lodge.  More  Indians  now  resort  to  the  agency  physician  for 
medical  advice,  and  consequently  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the  business  of  native  medi- 
cine men.  There  is  still  much  room  for  improvement  in  this  respect ;  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  that  tihe  death-rate  will  be  decreased  by  an  improved  mode  of  living,  diet, 
dress,  &o. 

Very  respectfully, 

LEWELLYN  E.  WOODIN, 

Unite4  States  Indian  J  gent. 


Otoe  Agency,  Bed  Rock,  Ind,  T.,  Augmt  20, 1882. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending 
August  20,  1882. 

Soon  after  forwarding  my  last  annual  report,  dated  at  Otoe  Agency,  Nebraska,  I 
received  orders  to  remove  the  Indians  under  my  charge  from  that  agency  to  their  new 
location  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Agreeably  to  said  order,  I  began  the  work  of  re- 
moval at' once.  On  the  22d  of  September,  1881, 1  started  the  cattle  herd,  numbering 
224  head,  in  charge  of  competent  herders,  for  the  Territory.  On  the  5th  of  October 
following,  having  completed  my  arrangements,  I  pulled  out  of  the  agency  with  the 
train,  which  consisted  of  70  wagons  and  about  200  ponies.  We  arrived  at  Red  Rock 
on  the  23d  of  same  month,  nineteen  days  out,  traveling  nearly  300  miles,  without 
snstaining  any  loss  or  mishaps  by  the  way.  The  herd  arrived  on  the  16th  in  good  con- 
dition and  without  loss. 

I  erected  temporary  barns  for  the  stock  and  sheds  to  protect  agency  goods  from  the 
weather.  We  also  inclosed  about  30  acres  for  a  corral.  The  Indians  camped  near  the 
agency  tents  until  spring,  when  they  moved  out  to  the  lands  selected  by  them  for 
opening  up  their  farms. 

THE   reservation. 

The  new  location  of  the  Otoes  and  Missourias  lies  directly  west,  and  bordering  on 
the  Arkansas  River,  and  west  of  the  Pawnee  reserve,  and  consists  of  about  130,000 
acres  of  land,  a  very  small  proportion  of  which  is  suitable  for  agricultural  purposes, 
llie  most  serious  drawback  In  this  connection  is  the  lack  of  running  streams,  which 
renders  irrigation  impracticable.  Stock-raising  can  be  carried  on  with  success. 
Grass  is  abundant,  and  water  can  be  obtained  sufficient  for  stock  in  the  holes  along 
the  beds  of  the  creeks. 

Timber  is  scarce,  being  thinly  scattered  along  the  banks  of  the  water-courses, 
thongh  enough  can  be  found  for  building  and  fencing  purposes  for  years  to  come  if 
proper  care  is  taken. 
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FARMING. 

Nearly  all  those  Indians  to  whom  horses  and  wagons  were  issued  have  broken  large 
patches  of  ground,  which  they  have  planted  to  com,  potatoes,  beans,  and  melons. 
The  crops  are  as  good  as  could  be  expected  from  first  breaking,  but  will  not  go  far 
towards  their  maintenance  this  year.  The  Indians  have  now  700  acres  under  good 
fence,  250  being  under  cultivation. 

FREIGHTING  AND  LABOR. 

Over  275,000  pounds  of  agency  goods  and  supplies  have  been  transported  by  In- 
dian wagons  from  Arkansas  City  to  the  agency,  a  distance  of  45  miles,  for  which 
they  received  35  cents  per  hundred.  They  are  without  exception  very  anxious  to 
haul  freight,  and  up  to  date  all  goods  have  been  delivered  promptly  and  without 
damage.  They  also  transported  ^,000  pounds  of  building  material,  &C.,  for  which 
they  received  above-named  rates.  They  have  supplied  the  agency  with  54i  cords  of 
wood,  1,000  posts,  and  cut  and  hauled  40  good  sized  logs  to  mill  for  agency  pniposes. 

EDUCATIONAL. 

Through  unavoidable  delays  I  was  unable  to  open  the  industrial  school  until  May 
Ist,  and  though  the  session  was  short,  the  result  was  highly  satisfactory.  Soho<u 
closed  with  the  fiscal  year  June  .30.  The  average  daily  attendance  for  the  nine  weeks 
was  43^,  the  number  of  children  in  the  tribe  oi  school  age  being  53. 

POLICE. 

The  force,  consisting  of  9  men,  have  given  good  satisfaction  during  the^year.  They 
rendered  excellent  service  during  the  removal  last  October  in  pohcing  the  camp  at 
night,  keeping  the  wagon  train  in  line  on  the  march,  and  reporting  Indians  who 
straggled  oft'  m  search  of  fire  water,  &c. 

I  regret  that  their  pay  has  not  been  increased  to  a  sum  sufficient  to  prevent  them 
from  being  obliged  to  labor  at  other  pursuits  in  order  to  support  their  families. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribe  for  the  past  year  has  been  comparatively  good. 
The  powjBr  of  the  Indian  medicine  men  is  waning  fast,  and  there  are  but  few  who 
will  submit  themselves  to  their  treatment,  the  calls  upon  the  agency  physician 
being  more  frequent  in  consequence.  Two  hundred  and  ninety-two  cases  were 
treated  during  the  year;  13  deaths  and  15  births  reported. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  buildings  at  this  agency  comprise  agent's  residence,  school-house,  dormitory, 
offices,  and  commissary  building,  carpenter  and  blacksmith  shops  combined,  3  em- 
ploy^ cottages,  agency  bam,  implement  house  and  buggy  bam,  all  completed  since 
March  of  current  year.  Also  a  bridge  160  feet  in  length  over  Red  Bock,  the  longest 
span  being  55  feet,  20  feet  above  low  water. 

I  have  inclosed  80  acres  as  a  pasture  lot  for  agency  horses,  and  one  of  40  acres  for 
bam  lot.  Our  new  saw-mill  is  temporarily  located  on  Red  Rock  near  the  agency.  It 
has  turned  out  60,000  feet  of  dimension  lumber  for  bridge,  cottages,  &c.|  since  it  went 
into  commission  last  January. 

After  repeated  trials  to  obtain  good  water  for  agency  use,  having  sunk  one  shaft  to 
a  depth  of  143^  feet  and  another  30  feet  without  striking  a  vein,  I  at  last  succeeded  in 
finding  an  abundant  supply  at  a  depth  of  26  feet. 

CONCLUSION. 

I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  since  my  arrival  in  the  Territory  there  has  not 
been  a  single  case  of  drunkenness  reported.  The  laws  of  Kansas  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquor  is  a  boon  that  no  one  can  appreciate  more  than  an  Indian 
agent,  who  has  had  the  experience  of  dealing  with  those  under  his  charge,  when 
under  the  influence  of  the  infernal  stuff.  The  law  aforesaid  has  certainly  relieved 
me  of  a  large  amount  of  responsibility  and  trouble. 
Very  respectfully, 

LEWELLYN  E.  WOODIN, 

United  States  Indian  AgemL 

The  CoBfMissiONER  OF  Indian  Affairs, 
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QuAPAW  Agency,  Ind.  T.,  August  26f  1882. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  yours  of  the  15th  ultimo,  I  have 
the  lionor  to  submit  this  my  third  annual  report. 

Under  this  agency  we  have  the  remnants  of  eight  tribes,  viz,  Quapaws,  Confed- 
erated Peorias  and  Miamis,  Ottawas,  Shawnees,  Senecas,  Wyandottes,  and  Modocs, 
who  preserve  their  tribal  relations,  besides  two  small  bauds  of  27  Pottawattomies  and 
"22  Cherokee-Shawnees,  whose  homes  are  temporarily  here,  making  a  total  of  1,093 
«ouls,  who  own  reservations  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  202,298  acres,  situated  in 
the  northeast  comer  of  the  Indian  Territory,  adjoining  the  State  of  Missouri  on  the 
east  and  Kansas  on  the  north,  with  the  Neosho  and  Grand  Rivers  on  the  west,  which 
49eparate.this  agency  from  the  Cherokee  country,  and  a  geographical  line  extended 
from  the  south  boundary  of  Newton  County,  Missouri,  west  to  Grand  River,  forms 
our  southern  boundary. "  Like  the  State  of  Kansas,  our  average  elevation  above  tidal 
wave  is  about  2,375  feet.  In  the  main  the  land  is  gently  roiling,  but  broken  here 
and  there,  more  especially  in  the  eastern  and  southeastern  part,  by  high  stony  ridges 
and  bluffs,  the  foot  hills  of  the  Ozark  range  of  mountains  of  Missouri.  A  skirting  of 
timber  is  found  along  all  the  rivers  and  numerous  creeks,  which  flow  mainly  in  a 
-southerly  direction.  The  Neosho,  Spring,  and  Cow-skin  Rivers  are  the  principal 
water  courses,  all  of  which  drain  wide  valleys  by  many  small  tributaries.  The  sur- 
face soil  is  very  rich  and  fertile,  and  averages  from  two  to  five  feet  in  depth.  It  is 
fractically  inexhaustible,  and  consists  of  a  black  loam  resting  on  a  clay  formation, 
am  safe  iii  saying  that  one-half  of  this  large  area  is  agricultural,  while  it  is  all  fine 
grazing  lana.  Probably  one-half  is  covered  with  timber,  principally  oak  on  the  up- 
lands, while  the  bottoms  abound  in  walnut,  hickory,  pecan,  &c.  In  short,  the  phys- 
ical features  of  this  country  area  rich  and  fertile  soil,  productive  of  all  the  fruits, 
•cereals,  and  grasses  of  the  temperate  zone ;  an  undulating  surface  with  prairie  and 
timber  enough  usefully  and  harmoniously  blended ;  beautiful  clear  streams  of  water, 
fed  from  pure,  fresh,  never-failing  springs,  and  a  healthful  and  salubrious  climate, 
which  is  neither  subject  to  the  rigors  of  long  and  protracted  winters  nor  the  parch- 
ing, enervating  heats  of  an  exhaustive  summer.  The  winter  of  1881-*82  was  ex- 
tremely mild  in  this  locality,  followed  by  a  continuously  pleasant  eafly  spring  but 
with  a  profusion  of  rainfall.  The  mild  continued  rays  of  an  unclouded  sun  rendered 
the  valleys  luxuriant  with  herbage  and  fragrant  with  brilliant  flowers.  Owing  to 
the  universal  drought  of  the  summer  of  1881,  this  mild  winter  was  a  godsend,  and 
instead,  as  we  had  expected  to  see  starving  stock  nursed  while  their  owners  prayed 
for  a  scanty  herbage  of  a  tardy  spring,  we  saw  sleek,  fat  cattle  all  the  winter 
through. 

The  scenery  of  the  agency  on  Spring  River  is  becoming  noted,  and  excursions  from 
the  East  visit  Pine  Bluff,  a  perpendicular  wall  of  rock  rising  100  feet  above  the 
water's  edge.  This  is  situated  about  four  miles  south  of  Baxter  Springs,  Kans., 
and  is  so  named  on  account  of  a  cluster  of  pine  trees  that  cover  its  summit.  Extend- 
ing back  of  the  cliff  for  a  half  a  mile  is  a  grove  of  beautiful  oaks,  so  arranged  by 
nature  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  well-kept  park ;  back  of  this  is  the  broad 
prairie.  Two  miles  south  of  this  point  we  have  the  DeviPs  Promenade  and  Castle 
Book,  two  bold  cliffs  similar  to  Pine  Bluff,  except  that  the  DeviFs  Promenade  has  a 
a  shelf  several  yards  in  width  and  25  feet  above  the  water,  extending  along 
the  whole  face  of  the  rock  a  distance  of  600  feet ;  above  this  the  rocks  project  far 
over  the  water  and  then  rise  100  feet  perpendicularly.  The  shelf  would  easily  shel- 
ter 1,000  men,  and  is  pronounced  by  all  who  have  seen  it  a  rare  object  in  natural 
«cenery.  Castle  Rock,  as  the  name  indicates,  has  a  striking  resemblance  to  an  old 
Scotch  castle 

QUAPAWS. 

The  Quapaws  number  about  200 ;  only  48  are  on  the  reservation  of  56,685  acres. 
They  are  the  least  industrious  of  any  tribe  under  the  agency  ;  still  they  have  made 
better  progress  the  past  year  than  ever  before,  which  has  been  greatly  aided  by  a 
careful  collection  of  a  fax  for  grazing  cattle  on  their  lands,  which  sum  idas  been  ju- 
diciously expended  for  their  benefit,  and  has  placed  them  in  a  position  to  labor  to 
advantage.  They  keep  their  children  at  school  and  seem  fully  alive  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  an  education  for  them ;  no  small  improvement.  Although  the  smallest  tribe 
on  the  agency,  they  have  the  largest  reservation,  which  should  be  reduced  by  sale  of 
a  portion  to  Kansas,  or  by  removal  of  other  tribes  to  occupy  it,  as  it  is  a  constant 
bone  of  contention,  and  requires  no  small  amount  of  labor  to  protect  it  from  intruders 
and  timber  thieves.  They  farm  in  a  small  way,  and  have  broken  14  acres  of  prairie 
the  past  year.  The  habit  of  drinking  has  been  abandoned,  and  I  hope  for  better  re- 
sults in  the  future. 
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CONFEDERATED  PEORIAS  AND  MIAMIS. 

The  confederat-ed  Peorias  and  Miamishave  a  reservation  of  50,301  acres,  which  they 
own  jointly,  although  their  funds  are  not  in  common.  They  number  203,  and  have 
had  the  past  year  2,916  acres  under  cultivation.  They  support  each  a  separate  school 
with  their  own  funds,  and  I  am  proud  to  say  the  schools  would  do  credit  to  any  com- 
munity in  the  States.  The  untutored  savage,  so  far  as  this  agency  is  concerned,  is  a 
thing  of  the  past,  and  in  these  tribes  we  iind  as  smart,  inteUigent  men  as  yon  are  in 
the  habit  of  meeting  in  any  agricultural  community.  Where  once  stood  the  rickety 
shanty  now  rises  the  comfortable  home,  and  a  drive  over  their  reservation  sur- 
rounds you  with  beautiful  and  well-regulated  farms.  Christianity  and  benevolence 
have  gone  hand  in  hand  with  the  advances  in  civilization^  and  universal  improve- 
ment is  the  order.  They  take  a  lively  interest  in  education,  and  from. their  own 
funds  support  eight  of  their  children  in  colleges  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  at  an  annnal 
cost  of  J250  each.  The  children  selected  were  bright,  and  it  is  needless  to  say  are 
making  most  rapid  progress,  and  when  their  course  is  completed  I  am  sure  will  be  an 
honor  to  their  people.  Their  reservation  in  extent  and  richness  is  about  equal  to 
the  Quapaws,  and  their  advanced  condition  makes  them  desirous  of  having  their 
lands  allotted.  In  my  judgment  this  should  be  done.  They  have  made  fair  prog- 
ress the  past  year,  but  I  am  sure  would  succeed  much  better  if  their  advancement 
was  encouraged  by  the  allotment  of  their  lands. 

OTTAWAS. 

The  Ottawas  number  115,  and  have  a  reservation  of  14,860  acres.  They  have  under 
cultivation  811  acres  this  sea'son.  Their  lands,  taken  as  a  whole,  are  the  best  under 
the  agency.  Instead  of  a  wild,  rough  farrii  of  stony,  stumpy  hills,  and  fields  of  bar- 
ren, poverty-stricken  soil,  such  as  you  find  in  some  of  the  Eastern  States,  you  find  a 
noble  expanse  of  gently  undulating  prairie,  free  from  obstructions,  and  ready  to  re- 
ceive the  plowshare;  yielding  enormous  crops  from  year  to  year  without  the  expen- 
sive process  of  an  annual  recuperation  by  dressing  and  manuring.  This  tribe  contains- 
some  men  of  energy  and  iutelligenc«%  and  they  have  done  better  the  past  year  than 
they  have  before  for  years,  but  their  progress  is  not  what  it  should  be  with  the  ad- 
vantages they  have  had.  They  daiiri  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States;  many  of 
them  should  be,  and  ought  never  to  have  been  made  Indians  after  having  once  as- 
sumed such  responsibilities.  Their  lands  should  be  surveyed  and  allotted.  They  have 
a  high  regard  for  religion  and  appreciate  education.  Two  of  their  boys  are  making 
good  progress  at  the  Carlisle  school. 

EASTERN  SHAWNEE8. 

The  Eastern  Shawnees  number  72,  and  hold  a  reservation  of  13,088  acres,  two-thirds- 
of  which  is  rough  and  broken,  while  all  is  good  grass  laud,  and  well  adapted  for  stock- 
raising.  They  have  done  reasonably  well;  but  the  death  of  John  Jackson,  their 
chief,  was  a  serious  loss.  He  was  the  foremost  man  in  the  tribe,  and  had  one  of  the 
best  regulated  farms  of  225  acres  under  the  agency.  There  is  not  a  man  in  the  tribe 
who  can  take  his  place,  and  his  loss  will  prove  a  great  one  to  these  people.  The  tribe 
is  small,  and  several  of  their  now  leading  men  set  a  very  bad  example,  being  hard 
drinkers.  I  know  of  no  tribe  who  possess  more  kindly  feelings ;  as  a  rule  thev  are 
honest  and  industrious,  but  do  not  appreciate  the  school  privileges  as  they  shftuld. 
The  $2,000  appropriated  by  Congress,  and  paid  them  in  April  last,  was  a  great  relief 
to  many  who  lost  their  crox)s  last  year  by  the  drought. 

WYANDOTTE8, 

The  Wyandottes  are  the  largest  tribe  we  have,  numbering  287.  Their  reservation 
of  21,706  acres  embraces  a  great  deal  of  very  poor  land.  Their  name  is  more  familiar 
to  the  general  public  than  any  other  tribe,  as  they  have  mingled  within  the  bounds 
of  civilization  for  several  generations.  Many  of  them  have  been  citizens,  and,  for 
that  matter,  should  be  to-day.  Smart,  energetic,  industrious,  and  educated  are  the 
majority,  while  the  tribe  still  i)08se8se8  some  of  the  most  backward  Indians  we  have. 
Their  progress  is  marked,  and  fine  farms,  comfortable  houses,  good  stock,  and  an  air 
of  prosperity  i)revails.  The  $28,109.51  paid  them  in  March  and  April  could  not  have 
been  placed  where- it  would  have  done  more  good.  No  people  could  take  a  more  lively 
interest  in  the  education  of  their  children,  and  they  fully  appreciate  the  generosity 
of  the  government  in  this  resi)ect.  During  the  year  there  has  been  under  cultiva^on 
1,818  acres  of  land,  and  like  all  other  crops  in  the  agency  the  yield  will  be  laree. 

They  still  cling  to  some  of  their  old  practices.     Tiie  custom  of  celebrating  AngOAt 
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15th  was  observed  by  them  in  a  most  appropriate  manner.  This  practice  dates  back 
farther  than  the  memory  of  the  oldest  living  members  of  the  tribe,  but  the  manner  of 
celebrating  has  changed  from  year  to  year  as  they  have  advanced  in  civilization,  and 
this  year  witnessed  a  good  old-fashioned  basket  picnic.  Speeches  were  made,  the  new- 
born children  were  named,  a  full-fledged  brass  band,  composed  of  Indians  entirely, 
discoursed  sweet  music,  and  all  joined  in  sino^iug.  All  the  tribes  of  the  agency  joined 
with  them  and  perfect  order  prevailed.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  red  faces  one  would 
have  thought  they  were  mingling  with  the  whites  of  our  Western  progressive  sister 
States.  No  one  thing  that  has  transpired  during  the  year  goes  farther  to  show  the  real 
progress  these  people  are  making.  Instead  of  the  old-fashioned  pow-wows  and  hoot- 
ings,  the  green  corn,  and  dog-dances,  these  people  have  stepped  from  superstition  to 
our  own  degree  of  civilization. 

SENEGAS. 

The  Senecas  are  the  second  tribe  in  numbers,  being  222  souls.  In  some  things  they 
are  the  most  backward  tribe  we  have  ;  they  cling  to  many  of  their  old  customs,  and 
still  dance  to  drive  away  sickness,  and  hold  their  yearly  green-corn  feast,  but  have 
abolished  many  of  the  objectionable  features.  They  own  51,954  acres  in  the  south- 
east corner  of  the  agency,  a  large  majority  of  it  being  only  fit  for  grazing  and  timber. 
They  are  good  workers,  and  have  made  more  grain  this  year  than  ever  before. 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  pace  with  the  age  we  live  in,  even  among  Indians.  If  you 
look  back  100  years  and  see  this  tribe  as  they  were,  iiuowing  their  natures  as  we  now 
do,  it  is  hard  to  realize  the  great  advancement  they  have  made  and  the  progress  they 
are  making  now,  although  apparently  slow  at  times.  Ignorant,  ill-fed  savages,  liv- 
ing in  huts  of  b^rk  and  wigwams  of  skins,  and  for  a  subsistence  hunting  their  com- 
petitors, the  wild  beasts,  or  turning  up  the  soil  with  wooden  plows,  or  following  the 
voice  of  their  chiefs  to  stand  as  marks  for  cross-bows,  or  in  telling  tales  of  bloody 
wars,  or  engaged  in  the  dance,  dressed  in  outrageous  attire,  without  the  excuse  of 
modern  multiplicity.  To-day  they  are  an  orderly,  quiet  people,  realizing  fully  the 
march  of  civilization  and  the  necessity  of  being  ready  to  fall  into  line.  Their  chil- 
dren are  bright,  and  none  in  our  schools  hat'e  made  better  progress,  although  it  is 
only  a  few  years  since  they  refused  to  send  them  at  all. 

M0D0C8. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  in  praise  of  the  Modocs  since  they  removed  to  the  Territory. 
Nine  years  ago  they  were  devils  incarnate — today  they  are  docile,  tractable,  law- 
abiding,  and  peaceable,  have  fully  adopted  civilized  dress  and  customs,  till  the  soil  for 
a  living,  send  their  children  to  school  with  regularity,  and  are  in  fact  the  best  work- 
ing Indians  we  have.  Although  cramped  for  work  animals,  they  have,  without  aid 
£rom  any  one,  cultivated  409  acres  this  year,  and  the  crops  promise  them  a  bountiful 
return  for  their  hard  labor.  Their  reservation  embraces  4,000  acres,  the  greater  por- 
tion of  which  is  very  poor  land.  They  take  great  interest  in  religion,  and  a  more 
eager  people  to  learn  I  never  saw.  Even  old, men  are  learning  to  read  and  write. 
No  better  pf-ogress  or  results  could  be  hoped  for  than  they  have  made.  They  now 
number  97 ;  they  are  the  only  Indians  who  draw  rations,  all  others  being  supported 
by  their  farms  and  money  annuities.  Superstition  still  prevails  to  some  extent.  They 
no  longer  burn  the  bodies  of  their  dead,  but  some  few  of  the  older  ones  insist  in 
burying  the  clothing,  &c.,  of  the  deceased  with  the  body  and  then  go  into  a  sweat 
house  S)T  five  days — believing  if  they  do  not  that  they  will  die  soon  with  the  same 
disease  as  the  deceased  had.  They  are  hospitable  and  kind,  and  are  more  happy  and 
contented  than  in  former  years,  although  they  often  come  to  me  and  cry,  begging  the 
privilege  of  a  visit  to  their  old  mountain  home.  Drinking  and  gambling  was  for- 
merly a  common  vice  but  they  have  "thrown  it  away." 

STOCK-RAISING. 

No  finer  natural  range  for  cattle  can  be  found  in  the  West.  Grass  is  abundant  and 
nutritious,  ami  beautiful  creeks  fed  by  clear  springs  are  abundant.  Some  of  our  In- 
dians have  graded  stock,  and  are  quite  extensively  engaged  in  stock-raising.  In  my 
judgment  it  is  the  best  and  most  profitable  business  they  can  engage  in. 

The  Texas  cattle  fever  has  visited  this  agency  during  the  past  month;  it  is  a  very 
fatal  disease  and  refuses  to  yield  to  any  treatment  which  has  yet  been  tried,  and  the 
majority  of  cases  have  proven  fatal.  The  infection  seems  to  be  taken  from  cattle 
whi«'h  appear  to  be  perfectly  well,  but  that  have  been  driven  from  south  of  this  local- 
ity, either  from  Arkansas  or  the  southern  part  of  the  Territory.  No  Texas  cattle 
have  been  driven  into  the  agency  this  year;  but  the  disease  has  every  appearance  of 
the  Texas  fever.  Those  why  have  tried  the  experiment  say  that  green  com  fed  to  the 
stock  in  large  quantities  when  they  are  first  attacked  produces  good  results,  and  often 
•hecks  its  ravages  when  not  too  far  advanced.    The  fear  of  this  terriUl^  ^\»fo^j^^  ^^^s^k;^ 
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many  Indians  to  abandon  stock-raising  who  otherwise  would  have  lar^e  herds  and 
reap  the  profits  that  are  sure  to  follow,  as  10  per  cent,  loss  is  the  greatest  estimate  I 
have  heard  any  one  place  on  this  destructive  agency,  and  30  per  cent,  is  not  too  high 
to  place  the  average  profit. 

ilENTERS. 

The  practice  of  renting  farms  for  a  share  of  the  crop  or  for  a  stated  amount  of  new 
improvements  has  been  the  custom  at  this  agency  for  years,  and  at  present  it  is  a 
subject  that  is  agitating  the  Indians  considerably,  owing  to  a  recent  order  from  your 
department  notifying  me  that  the  practice  must  cease.  The  importance  of  maKing 
these  people  self-sustaining,  and  relieving  the  government  so  far  as  possible,  has  been 
my  greatest  desire.  To  take  away  renters  from  some  of  them  will  cause  a  perpetual 
drain  upon  the  United  Slates  Treasury,  or  the  more  prosperous  members  of  their  tribes, 
a  cardinal  feature  which  has  not  been  overlooked  or  forgotten. 

I  am  well  aware  that  work  is  the  only  key  that  can  open  the  golden  gates  of  human 
possibilities,  and  the  individual  who  possesses  not  the  key  becomes  hopelesslv  inferior 
to  those  who  have  it.  Character  cannot  be  developed  in  idleness,  but  if  human 
wisdom  ever  extends  so  far  as  to  subject  every  individual  to  the  spur  of  necessity  in 
order  that  he  may  get  out  of  his  faculties  all  they  are  capable  of  comfortably  proAuc- 
iug,  the  world  will  be  immensely  the  gainer.  Many  good  qualities  have  undoubtedly 
been  dwarfed  by  the  enervating  influence  of  annuities.  True  charity  consists  in  en- 
abling the  individual  to  support  himself,  and  the  inculcation  by  stem  necessity,  if 
necessary,  of  the  doctrine  of  equivalents.  Those  who  are  not  compelled  to  work  are 
robbed  of  the  best  incentive  to  energy,  and  their  condition  calls  for  charity.  They  are 
not  so  generally  worthless  because  they  are  naturally  deficient ;  it  is  because  in  many 
cases  their  faculties  have  been  denied  development.  I  know  that  the  policy  of  the 
department  is  correct  in  the  main,  but  you  must  admit  that  there  are  cases  which 
should  not  come  under  this  general  rule^widows,  orphans,  cripples,  and  old  persons 
who  are  not  able  to  labor,  and  are  objects  of  charity. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

Some  very  substantial  improvements  have  been  made  by  the  Indians  daring 
the  year,  as  the  statistics  herewith  forwarded  will  show.  There  has  been  &3Sit 
acres  of  new  land  broken,  17^  miles  of  fencing  made,  42  houses  built,  and  in  fiict 
it  has  been  a  year  of  steady  work  and  progress.  The  government  has  repaired  the 
school  buildings,  converted  the  old  Fonca  warehouse,  30  x  100,  into  neat  school  aad. 
recitation  rooms,  and  added  to  the  clerk  and  physician's  residences,  which  give  the 
agency  an  air  of  respectability,  and  relieves  the  dilapidated  appearance  the  place 
has  had  for  years.  No  one  thing  would  do  so  much  good  in  this  direction  as  a  saw- 
mill to  provide  us  with  cheap  lumber.  We  have  the  timber,  but  cannot  secure  a  mill 
without  the  consent  of  the  department.     Can  we  get  it  f 

EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOLS. 

The  subject  of  educating  the  Indian  children  of  the  country  is  in  the  minds  of  our 
leading  men  and  best  thinkers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  daily  press  of  the  coun- 
try, so  powerfully  conducted,  will  assume,  as  a  part  of  their  duty,  to  keep  it  be- 
fore the  public  and  the  servants  of  the  public  until  the  remedy  is  fully  applied, 
and  when  once  applied,  as  it  should  be,  be  perpetuated  in  application  until  there  are 
no  Indian  wards.  Let  our  Representatives  in  Congress  look  into  the  matter  of  uni- 
versal education  for  these  people  with  feelings  of  serious  determination  to  expend  a 
much  larger  sum  of  our  tax-millions  in  giving  to  them  their  just  dues.  The  present 
results  01  education  and  enlightenment  shows  that  American  enterprise  and  indus- 
try can  be  infused  into  these  once  unhappy  people,  and  make  all  their  vast  and 
varied  sources  of  wealth  subservient  to  the  best  interests  of  our  common  country 
without  any  more  war  or  national  dishonor,  and  with  the  full  consent  of  these  peo- 
ple. The  past  of  the  Indian  has  been  melancholy,  indeed ;  but  our  present  truly 
enlightened  policy  will,  if  extended,  bestow  upon  them  as  glorious  a  future  as  our 
own. 

The  results  attained  in  the  agency  have  been  satisfactory.  The  accommodations 
for  children  have  been  greatly  improved  the  past  year,  but  additional  room  must  be 
provided  if  all  children  of  school  age  are  brought  into  school.  The  total  enumera- 
tion of  the  different  schools  was  as  follows : 

Seneca,  Shawnee,  and  Wyandotte  Indian  boarding-school 135 

Quapaw  Indian  boarding-school 112 

Peoria,  &c.,  day-school 55 

Miami,  day-school 31 

Modoc,  day-school 30 

Total 36& 
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The  schools  open  Septemher  1,  after  a  vacation  pf  two  months.  In  the  Seneca,  &o., 
school  the  children  made  their  usually  good  progress,  but  during  April  the  measles 
prevailed  to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  the  school  was  temporarily  suspended.  At 
the  Quapaw  Indian  boarding-school  no  misfortunes  were  met  with  to  check  the 
progress,  and  the  children  improved  steadily  through  the  year.  The  day-schools 
were  a  credit  to  the  agency,  n^any  children  attending  regularly,  although  residing 
several  miles  distant. 

BUILDINGS. 

• 

At  the  agency  proper,  which  is  situated  on  the  Shawnee  reserve,  we  have  the 
agent's  residence,  a  large  two-story  building  24  by  53,  well  built,  commodious,  and 
in  good  repair ;  two  very  neat  cottages  for  clerk  and  physician,  20  by  30,  with  an  L 
10  by  12.  The  old  agency  logrhouse  20  by  60,  occupied  by  the  blacksmith  and  his 
assistant ;  a  commissary,  office,  and  dispensary  combined  in  one  building,  20  by  80, 
much  too  small  for  the  purpose.  A  blacksmith  shop  for  Shawnees  and  Modocs,  16  by 
20,  with  wareroom  attached,  16  by  32 ;  a  wood  shop,  16  by  32 ;  slaughter-house,  16 
by  20,  and  a  stable,  18  by  20.  Two  miles  northeast  of  the  agency,  on  the  Modoc  reserve, 
we  have  the  Modoc  school-house.  Three  and  one -half  miles  southwest  of  the  agency, 
on  the  Wyandott  reserve,  are  situated  the  group  of  Seneca,  Shawnee,  andWyandott 
Indian  boarding-school  buildings;  the  main  buildings 70  by  79,  two  stories  -f  shaped ; 
school-house,  55  by  40  L-shaped ;  wash-room,  16  by  36,  with  necessary  stables  and 
9Ut-buildiug8.  Ten  miles  distant  to  the  north  west,  on  the  Peoria,  &c. ,  reserve,  we  have 
the  Peoria  school-house,  26  by  60.  Two  miles  further  on,  in  the  same  direction,  we 
have  the  Quapaw  mission  buildings,  on  the  Quapaw  reserve,  consisting  of  the  main 
building,  30  by  80,  two  stories ;  two  dormitories,  20  by  80 ;  a  school-house,  30  by  100, 
with  necessary  stables  and  out-houses.  Still  further  on,  and  20  miles  distant,  is 
located  on  the  Miami  reservation  their  school-house,  which  is  24  by  38. 

GOVERNMENT,   POLICE  FORCE,   AND  CRIMES. 

Good  order  and  advanced  prosperity  depend  largely  on  the  existence  of  a  duly  au- 
thorized government,  not  such  as  an  agent  can  make  and  administer  for  a  short  time, 
but  something  permanent  and  made  so  by  Congress.  It  is  a  false  theory  that  certain 
races  are  born  to  rule  and  others  to  be  ruled.  The  Indian  is  certainly  not  inferior  to 
the  negro,  whom  we  have  made  a  citizen.  The  same  laws  that  white  men  have  to 
abide  by  should  be  extended  to  the  Indian  country,  and  vigorously  enforced.  The 
whole  Indian  country  should  be  supplied  with  United  States  courts  until  they  have 
proper  governments  of  their  own.  Each  year  brings  the  Indian  Territory  more  and 
more  under  the  influence  of  our  institutions  and  people,  and  that  influence  is  peace- 
fully and  gradually  extending  itself  most  rapidly  where  no  perceptible  movement  is 
noticeable.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  having  Indians  who  are  disposed  to  do  the 
right  thing  |^1  the  tira«,  and  I  am  happy  to  report  that  a  more  orderly  community 
could  not  be  found  in  the  United  States. 

But  one  thing  has  marred  our  perfect  quiet,  and  that  was  a  most  horrible  murder 
committed  by  a  white  man  who  was  being  held  for  trespass.  He  murdered  his  guard 
on  the  morning  of  the  7th  of  this  month,  and  made  bis  escape,  but  he  was  speedily 
captured  and  is  now  in  prison  at  Fort  Smith,  Ark.,  awaiting  a  terrible  judgment. 

Our  police  force  consists  of  15  of  the  best  young  men  of  the  agency.  We  are  only 
able  to  retain  them  by  allowing  them  the  greater  portion  of  their  time  on  their  farms, 
five  dollars  per  month  bein;;  not  a  snfiicient  inducement  for  a  man  who  wishes  to 
prosper.  They  are  not  perfect,  but  we  could  not  get  along  without  them  at  all.  As 
it  is,  the  timber  thieves  and  trespassers  cause  them  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert,  and 
I  am  safe  in  saying  they  are  perfect  ferrets  after  criminals. 

Our  Indians  are  as  temperate  as  the  averagi^  white  communities  in  the  States,  but 
those  who  wish  to  drink  are  able  to  get  whisky  in  Seneca,  Mo.,  where  ardent  spirits 
seems  to  be  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  town,  and  for  some  time  I  have  not  been  able  to 
detect  the  parties  who  peddle  the  same.  Since  the  prohibition  law  went  into  eflfect 
in  Kansas  I  have  not  heard  of  any  Indian  procuring  whisky  from  that  State.  So  much 
for  St.  John  rule. 

MISSIONARY   WORK. 

Sabbath-schools  and  meetings  have  been  held  at  all  the  school-houses  of  the  agency 
and  the  missionaries  and  workers  have  been  active  in  jireaching  and  teaching  regu- 
larly with  the  different  tribes,  while  the  results  accomplished  the  past  year  must  be 
satisfactory  to  every  one  engaged  in  the  work ;  still  there  is  room  for  more  active 
workers,  and  it  is  hard  to  tell  why  so  many  missionaries  are  still  sent  abroad  to  die 
without  achieving  any  perceptible  good,   when,  if  sent  to  labor  among  the  l^<^<^^^ 
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ignoraut  Indians  of  the  West  they  might  not  only  enjoy  good  health  and  live  to  a 
good  old  age  themselves,  but  reclaim  a  poor,  degraded  people  and  contribute  some- 
thing toward  elevating  them  to  the  sbcial  position  enjoyed  by  our  more  favored 
countrymen. 

ALLOTMENTS.  ^ 

The  allotment  of  land  in  severalty  will  go  a  long  way,  in  my  judgment,  towards 
making  these  more  advanced  tribes  still  nearer  the  bappy  goal.  I  do  not  think  that 
the  results  of  labor  ought  to  be  evenly  distributed  irrespective  of  the  merits  of  indi- 
viduals, for  that  would  discourage  effort ;  but  under  the  present  communistic  state 
of  affairs  such  would  appear  to  be  the  result  of  the  labor  of  many. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  with  the  new  year  comes  hours  of  serious .  reflection 
upon  the  past  as  well  as  bright  hopes  for  the  future.  May  joy,  peace,  prosperity,  and 
sficcess  come  to  the  hearts  and  homes  of  these  people  is  the  prayer  of 

D.  B.  DYER, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
Tke  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  Ind.  Ter.,  September  15,  1882. 

Sir  :  Agreeably  to  request  contained  in  circular  letter  dated  July  15,  1882,  I  have 
the  honor  to  submit  the  following  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency,  and  the 
condition  of  the  different  tribes  belonging  thereto,  as  best  the  limited  acquaintance 
with  the  agency  serves  me. 

The  tribes  belonging  to  this  agency  embrace  the  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi, 
the  Absentee  Shawnees,  the  Mexican  Kickapoos,  the  Citizen  Potto  watomies,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  tribe  of  lowas,  from  the  Great  Nemaha  Agency,  who  are  at  present  residing 
upon  the  Sac  and  Fox  Reservation.  The  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Mississippi  number, 
about  442;  Absented  Shawnees,  721 ;  Mexican  Kickapoos,  418;  Citizen  Pottawatomies, 
480;  lowas,  86;  total,  2,147. 

the   sacs  and  foxes   of  the   MISSISSIPPI. 

These  Indians  are  persistent,  with,  however,  a  few  exceptions,  in  the  use  of  the 
blanket,  and  hold  rigidly  to  many  of  the  customs  and  usages  of  their  forefathers;  yet, 
notwithstanding  this,  a  more  honorable,  upright  class  of  Indians  would  be  difficult 
to  find.  Almost  all  of  these  Indians  have  small  fields  under  fence,  but  &ey  depend 
largely  upon  their  annuity  money,  of  which  the  per  capita  payment  is  quite  liberal. 
Quite  an  emulation  exists  among  them  as  to  who  shall  be  the  owner  of  the  greatest 
number  of  ponies,  other  live  stock  being  owned  by  them  only  in  limited  numbers. 

Their  school,  situated  at  the  agency,  has  been  kept  open  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  year,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  twenty-three  scholars.    A  good  de- 

§ree  of  interest  in  schools  is  manifested,  and  the  prospect  for  this  winter  is  rather 
attering  in  this  direction. 

THE  absentee   SHAWNEES, 

numbering  721  souls,  are  occupying  the  northern  portion  of  the  thirt^-mile-sqnare 
tract  of  land  granted  them  under  act  of  Maj^  23,  1872,  and  lying  west  of  the  Seminole 
Reservation,  m  the  Indian  Territory.  These  Indians  are  self-supporting,  and,  as  a 
tribe,  are  an  honorable,  industrious  people.  Their  school,  which  has  a  capacity  for 
accommodating  about  forty  scholars,  has  been  tilled  to  its  utmost  capacity  during 
most  part  of  the  p.ast  year. 

However,  the  effect  of  a  certain  would-be  prophetic  declaration,  known  more  gen> 
erally  as  the  ''grandmother  story,"  as  told  by  a  Shawnee  woman,  having  reference 
to  certain  x> resent  and  eternal  judgments  that  were  to  be  visited  upon  the  unforta- 
nate  heads  of  each  and  every  Indian  who  laid  aside  the  blanket  to  adopt  the  white 
man's  dress  and  ways,  has  bad  some  intinence  u})on  these  people,  as  well  as  upon 
neighboring  tribes,  yet  the  effect  seems  to  be  gradually  wearing  away,  and  the  pros- 
pect is  now  that  the  school  will  again  be  liberally  patronized,  and  the  former  inter- 
est in  civilized  pursuits  in  general  be  re-established. 
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THE  MEXICAN  EIGEAPOOS, 

a.  somewhat  haughty,  yet  upon  the  main  a  peaceable  class  of  people,  number  418, 
aside  from  those  residing  in  Kansas  and  Mexico.  These  Indians  occupy  a  well  wa- 
tered, productive  tract  of  land,  lying  directly  north  of  the  30-mile  tract  above  re- 
ferred to.  A  good  number  of  them  have  small  fields  of  corn  this  year,  which  will 
yield  at  least  50  bushels  per  acre,  owing  to  the  favorable  season  just  closing.  They 
nowever  mostly  depend  upon  government  rations  for  their  subsistence.  Efforts  have 
been  and  are  now  being  made  to  put  a  school  in  operation  among  this  people,  but  as 
yet  the  efforts  have  been  fruitless. 

THE  CITIZEN  POTTAWATOMIES, 

like  the  Shawuees,  are  self-sustaining,  industrious,  peaceable  people.  Nearly  all 
wear  citizens'  clothes.  They  reside  upon  the  southern  portion  of  the  30-mile  tract 
allotted  them  and  the  Absentee  Shawnees,  under  act  above  cited.  Their  crops  .this 
year  will  yield  abundantly,  but  I  am  sorry  to  note  will  be  barely  sufficient  for  their 
support  during  the  coming  winter,  owing  to  the  lack  of  properly  improving  the  seed- 
time last  spring. 

The  day-school  which  has  been  in  operation  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year 
with  marked  success,  is  at  present  closed.  It  is  hoped  that  not  only  this  school  may 
again  be  opened,  but  that  some  steps  may  be  taken  by  the  department  to  comply  with 
these  worthy  people's  entreaties  for  a  boarding-school,  and  cause  the  same  to  be  es- 
tablished among  them. 

That  portion  of  the  Iowa  tribe  of  Indians  who  came  here  from  the  Great  Nemaha 
Agency,  Neb.,  are  subjects  of  pity.  They  are  at  this  writing  almost  entirely  without 
anything  upon  which  to  subsist.  Their  annuity  money  has  been  withheld  irom  them 
«ince  they  came  to  the  Territory,  but  the  prospect  is  now  that  they  will  soon  receive 
«ome  aid  from  their  annuity  fund. 

SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  during  the  past  year  has  been  good,  up 
to  within  the  last  two  months.  Since  that  time  chills  and  fevers  have  been  prevalent, 
both  in  the  camp  and  schools.  Quite  a  number  of  the  employes  have  also  been  af- 
fected. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say  that,  taking  everything  into  consideration,  the  affairs  of 
this  agency  and  the  interests  of  the  different  tribes  belonging  thereto  have,  under 
the  excellent  management  and  care  during  the  most  part  of  the  year  past  of  Special 
Agent  Townsend,  been  faithfully  and  honorably  executed,  and  allow  your  humble 
servant  to  say  that  he  has  attempted,  since  relieving  Mr.  Townsend,  upon  the  20th 
•of  May  last,  to  keep  in  view  the  interests  of  both  the  government  and  these  some- 
what benighted  yet  deserving  aborigines  over  whom  he  is  placed,  and  should  it  be 
my  lot  to  have  the  honor  to  submit  an  annual  report  from  this  agency  one  year  hence, 
it  is  hoped  that  no  less  flattering  results  may  have  been  reached  than  those  reached 
at  this  agency  during  the  administrations  of  previous  agents. 
Very  respectfully. 


The  Commihsionku  of  Indian  Affairs. 


JACOB  V.  CARTER, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Union  Agency,  Indian  Ter., 

Muskogee,  September  1,  1882. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  annual  report  of  the  condition  of 
affairs  at  this  agency  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1882. 

The  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  Creeks,  and  Seminoles,  numbering  about 
65,000,  comprise  this  agency.  There  are  about  12,000  whites,  who  are  here  under  per- 
mits from  the  Indian  authorities  as  tenants  or  farm  laborers  for  Indians;  about  2,000 
whites  lawfully  in  the  country  as  licensed  traders,  railroad  employes,  and  employes 
'<>f  the  government ;  several  thousand  who  are  temporarily  soj.ouming,  as  the  treaty 
provides,  comprising  emigrants,  visitors,  pleasure-seekers,  &c.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  several  thousand  intruders,  making  in  all  a  population  of  about  90,000. 

The  different  nations  comprising  this  agency  have  their  legislatures  and  courts,  and 
all  but  the  Seminoles  have  their  laws  and  acts  of  council  printed.  TLe  Indians  are 
BDbject  to  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  of  their  own  courts.  In  civil  cases  betwewBii 
Indiaas  and  white  men  the  agency  is  the  only  court.    In  criminal  cases  whai:€»^'^^o5^«^ 
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man  and  an  Indian  are  fhe  parties,  or  where  both  parties  are  white,  the  case  is  tried 
by  the  United  States  court  at  Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

About  four-fifths  of  the  criminal  cases  tried  at  that  court  come  from  the  Indian 
Territory.  The  long  distance  that  criminals  and  witnesses  must  be  brought  to  reach 
that  court  makes  the  administration  of  justice  very  expensive  to  the  govemment,. 
and  exceedingly  annoying  to  hundreds  of  witnesses  who  are  compelled  to  attend.  A 
majority  of  these  people  prefer  to  lose  their  stock  rather  than  be  comj&lled  to  appear 
several  times  at  this  court  as  witnesses  to  prosecute  the  thief.  The  officers  of  that  court 
are  highly  respected  by  the  Indians,  and  they  transact  business  as  rapidly  as  is  pos- 
sible to  do,  but  are  compelled  to  continue  cases  from  term  to  term,  requiring  the- 
presence  of  witnesses  every  time.  The  treaty  with  all  these  tribes  provides  for  a 
United  States  court,  to  be  established  at  some  central  point  in  the  Territory.  Every 
government  official  who  has  made  a  report  on  the  subject  for  years  has  strongly  urged 
the  establishment  of  such  court.  It  should  be  done  at  once  for  the  protection  of  the6& 
people. 

INDEPENDENTS. 

There  are  about  1,000  persons  within  this  agency  who  are  subject  to  neither  crimi- 
nal or  civil  jurisdiction  of  any  court.  I  refer  to  those  who  claim  to  be  Indians  and 
entitled  to  citizenship  in  some  of  these  nations,  but  whose  claim  is  not  allowed  by 
the  Indians.  If  one  of  these  murder  an  Indian  the  Indian  courts  will  not  try  the- 
case,  as  to  do  so  would  be  an  acknowledgement  of  their  citizenship.  The  United 
States  court  will  not  try  them  because  they  produce  evidence  that  they  are  Indians- 
and  members  of  one  of  these  civilized  tribes,  over  whom  the  United  States  court  has- 
no  jurisdiction  unless  a  white  man  is  a  party  ;  hence  these  people  are  living  in  the 
Indian  country  subject  to  no  law.  The  question  whether  these  Indians  have  the 
right  to  determine  who  are  citizens  of  these  nations  and  who  are  not  has  b««'ri  before 
the  Interior  Department  for  several  years,  and  until  determined  this  state  cf  things- 
must  exist. 

There  being  no  law  to  punish  for  stealing  timber  and  coal  from  these  reservations,, 
parties  have  taken  advantage  of  it,  and  removed  valuable  timber.  When  such  dep- 
redations have  been  discovered  the  Indian  police  have  driven  the  parties  out  of  the 
country,  taken  possession  of  the  cut  timber,  and  turned  it  over  to  the  proper  authori- 
ties  of  the  nation,  by  whom  it  is  sold  and  the  proceeds  turned  into  the  treasury.  As- 
soon  as  the  police  are  out  of  that  locality  the  thieves  return  and  renew  their  depreda- 
tions. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  Indian  police  is  no  longer  an  experiment,  and  is  approved  of  by  the  best  men 
of  the  nations.  The  thieves,  whisky  peddlers,  desperadoes,  and  their  paid  attor- 
neys have  used  every  means  to  have  the  police  abolished,  but  their  efforts  have  only 
made  the  friends  of  law  and  order  more  determined  to  keep  them  on  duty.  The 
police  are  regarded  as  a  contribution  on  the  part  of  the  government,  as  their  portion 
of  the  expense  of  maintaining  order  among  a  population  one-fourth  of  which  are  her 
citizens.  They  do  not*  interfere  with  the  affairs  of  the  nations  in  any  way,  hence 
there  is  no  clash  of  authority  with  officers  of  the  nations.  All  work  in  harmony,. 
the  police  arresting  those  only  over  whom  the  Indian  authorities  have  no  jarisdic- 
tiou,  and  delivering  them  to  the  United  States  marshals. 

INTRUDERS. 

When  the  number  of  the  intruders  in  this  agency  is  mentioned  the  question  is^. 
asked,  *^  Why  does  not  the  Indian  Office  remove  and  keep  them  out,  as  the  treaty  pro- 
vides t"  I  answer  that  as  long  as  the  statutes  on  the  subject  remain  as  they  are  the 
Indian  Office,  with  the  assistance  of  theeutire  Army,  could  not  comply  with  the  treaty 
made  with  these  people,  *^to  remove  and  keep  out  intruders."  These  reservations- 
differ  from  those  of  the  wild  tribes  in  this  respect.  There  all  the  white  men  on 
the  reservation  are  there  by  permission  of  the  agent  only.  Here  there  are  2,000  whites 
provided  for  by  treaty,  and  12,000  by  permit  issued  by  Indian  authorities,  who  are 
farmers  and  laborers  for  Indians,  and  a  constant  stream  of  travel  in  all  directions. 
When  intruders  are  reported  to  this  office  by  the  authorities  of  the  nations,  investi- 
gation is  made,  and  if  the  party  found  to  be  an  intruder  he  is  notified  to  remove  be- 
yond the  limits  of  this  agency  at  once.  In  most  cases  he  does  so  without  further 
trouble ;  but  if  he  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to  do  so,  the  troops  are  requested  to  remove 
him.  If  they  find  him,  and  remove  him  across  the  line  to  tl\jB  States,  in  nine  cases 
out  often  he  will  return  in  advance  of  the  troops.  They  are  again  called  on  to  take 
the  intruder  to  Fort  Smith,  to  United  States  court,  where  a  judgment  of  111,000  is  en- 
tered against  him.  He  informs  the  court  he  is  unfortunate  so  far  as  worldly  goodsare 
concerned,  and  regrets  his  inablity  to  pay  the  judgment.     He  must  be  released  (there 
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belDg  no  statute  providing  for  his  imprisonment  until  the  fine  is  paid),  and  return» 
to  the  nation. 

The  Indian  Office  has  done  all  it  can  do,  unless  it  would  be  to  repeat  the  farce,  at^ 
an  expense  of  about  $500.  This  could  be  done  as  long  as  the  funds  held  out,  witb 
very  little  inconvenience  to  the  intruder.  Until  the  law  is  amended  so  that  intrud- 
ers that  return  after  having  been  removed  may  be  imprisoned,  the  Indian  Office  should 
not  be  held  accountable  for  the  failure  to  keep  out  intruders  as  the  treaty  provides 

PER   CAPITA   PAYMENTS. 

During  the  year  past  nearly  $100,000  have  been  paid  per  capita  to  the  Creek  orphans 
and  to  the  members  of  the  late  Delaware  tribe  (now  belonging  to  the  Cherokee  Na- 
tion). The  money  paid  is  the  annual  interest  on  funds  held  by  the  United  States* 
These  payments  are  made  in  sums  from  twenty-four  cents  to  several  hundred  dollars 
each.  These  per  capita  payments  are,  in  my  judgment,  bad  policy.  The  parties  who- 
re^eive  this  money  know  how  to  work  as  well  as  the  ordinary  white  persons.  JTicy 
can  own  all  the  land  they  will  build  a  fence  around,  and  have  the  benefitof  the  nne^t 
summer  and  winter  pastures  for  all  the  stock  they  will  turn  on  the  range.  But  the 
great  mass  of  them  will  not  work  as  long  as  they  can  draw  a  half-starved  living  from 
the  government.  It  would  be  better  for  the  Indians  if  every  dollar  the  government 
owes  them  was  paid  at  once  and  no  more  per  capita  payments  made.  In  every  case 
where  per  capita  payments  have  been  stopped,  either  by  payment  of  principal  or  by 
converting  the  funds  into  national  funds  for  schools,  national  expenses,  &c.,  the  In- 
dians have  gone  to  work,  and  done  better  in  every  way  than  where  they  wholly  or 
partially  depended  on  money  from  the  government  for  bread  and  meat. 

SCHOOLS. 

Each  of  these  nations  has  a  system  of  schools  called  neighborhood  schools,  managed 
by  themselves  and  paid  for  out  of  their  own  funds.  The  settlements  are  so  far  apart 
that  these  schools  can  only  be  established  at  those  localities  where  ten  or  more  schol- 
ars can  be  got  together.  The  neighborhood  builds  the  house  and  the  nation  furnishes 
teachers  and  books.  A  majority  of  the  teachers  are  educated  Indians,  and  who  teach 
the  English  only  in  the  schools. 

In  addition  to  the  neighborhood  schools,  each  nation  has  academies  and  seminaries,, 
all  boarding-schools.  The  Cherokees  have  two  fine  seminary  buildings  that  have 
been  in  operation  for  many  years,  conducted  and  supported  by  Cherokees.  The  Choc- 
taws  have  two  large  academies,  and  are  building  a  third  at  an  expense  of  about 
$20,000.  The  Chickasaws  have  four  academies  in  operation,  the Seminoles  two,  while 
the  Creeks,  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  lose  two  of  their  four  large  school  build- 
ings by  fire,  have  rebuilt  at  an  expense  of  $35,000.  A  portion  of  tnese  schools  are 
managed  by  the  Indian  school  board,  who  employ  the  teachers.  Others  are  lettothe 
lowest  bidder,  who  use  the  nation's  buildings,  and  this  year  farnish  board,  tuition, 
books,  &c.,  at  about  $180  per  annum  for  each  scholar ;  while  others  adhere  to  the  old 
plan  of  permitting  religious  societies  to  furnish  the  teachers,  and  the  nation  pays 
about  $80  per  pupil  for  board,  books,  &c.  This  latter  plan  has  always  been,  and  is 
now,  the  most  successful  of  any  plan  yet  introduced.  The  schools  now  under  the 
care  of  religions  denominations  are  by  far  the  best  within  the  agency. 

The  United  States  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  schools  except  those  for  the 
freedmen  in  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations.  A  small  sura,  $3,500,  is  paid  the 
Ameriaan  Home  Mission  Society  and  the  African  Methodist  Church  for  the  main- 
tenance of  thirteen  schools  among  these  people.  These  freedmen,  who  were  the 
former  slaves  of  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  have  never  been  adopted  by  them, 
hence  they  are  United  States  citizens,  and  have  no  right  to  the  benefit  of  the  schools 
belonging  to  Indians.  The  societies  having  the  control  of  these  schools  spend  much 
more  in  maintaining  them  than  is  paid  by  the  government,  and  are  doing  a  good 
work  for  the  freedmen.  Several  times  the  amount  allowed  could  be  very  profitably 
expended  in  establishing  additional  schools. 

The  freedmen  that  have  been  adopted  by  the  several  nations,  in  accordance  with 
the  treaty,  make  good  citizens,  and  are  generally  a  working,  thrifty  people. 

There  are  a  large  number  of  freedmen  in  the  Cherokee  nation  who,  under  the  treaty 
of  1866,  are  entitled  to  all  the  rights  of  native  Cherokees,  but  are  denied  their  rights 
by  Cherokee  anth(triti«'s.  These  people  are  enthusiastic  believers  in  "treaty  keep- 
ing," and  have  ]»etition:)d  the  Department  many  times  for  their  rights.  They  are 
entitled  to  protection  at  the  hands  of  the  United  States,  and  should  havo  it. 

CROPS. 

The  crops  this  year  are  the  finest  that  have  been  produced  for  many  years.  The 
saffering  caused  by  the  almost  total  failure  of  crops  last  year  stimulated  the  ^«o^\s» 
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to  plant  more  and  to  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  better,  and  the  rc^sult  is 
plenty  of  everything.  If  the  abundant  crop  was  produced  by  Indian  labor  i^e  show- 
ing would  be  very  satisfactory,  but  unfortunately  much  the  greatest  portion  is  pro- 
duced by  the  sweat  of  the  brow  of  the  white  men,  who  rent  farms  or  labor  by  the 
month  for  the  Indians.  The  land  along  the  river  bottoms  produce  fine  cotton,  corn, 
oats  and  fruit,  but  the  upland  is  good  only  for  grazing. 

RAILROADS. 

During  the  meeting  of  the  annual  councils  last  fall  some  excitement  existed  in 
regard  to  granting  right  of  way  to  railroads.  The  interest  was  greatly  augmented 
by  the  fact  that  one  large  corporation  was  already  in  the  Territory  and  desired  to 
keep  other  companies  out,  while  another  large  corporation  was  out  and  wanted  to 
come  in.  The  Indians  between  two  such  large  bodies  could  not  help  making  some 
noise.  The  action  of  Congress,  granting  the  right  of  way  through  the  Territory  to 
the  railroad  on  the  grounds  of  eminent  domain,  has  settled  the  question  of  right  of 
way  to  railroads  through  the  Territory,  and  but  little  trouble  will  be  experienced 
hereafter.  The  fights  will  be  before  Congress  instead  of  before  the  Indian  councils. 
During  the  year  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railway  has  been  extended  60  miles  west 
from  Vinita,  Cherokee  Nation,  and  is  being  rapidly  built  toward  Albuquerque,  New 
Ifexico.  • 

CREEK  TROUBLES. 

In  July  last  a  mob  of  Creeks  attempted  to  rescue  a  prisoner  from  an  officer  of  the 
Creek  Nation,  and  in  the  m616e  the  Creek  ofiicials  were  killed.  The  chief  ordered  the 
murderers  arrested.  The  arrest  was  resisted  by  the  friends  of  the  criminals,  who  col- 
lected in  quite  a  large  body.  The  chief  called  out  about^l,200  citizens  to  aid  in  en- 
forcing the  law.  Most  of  the  criminals  were  arrested  and  the  rest  left  the  iiation. 
Nobody  was  killed  during  the  "  war,"  and  but  little  excitement  existed  except  among 
newspaper  correspondents. 

Captain  Payne  has  made  several  attempts  to  go  to  the  lands  ceded  by  the  Creeks  to 
the  tJnited  States  to  settle  friendly  Indians  and  freedmen  on,  but  has  been  removed 
•each  time  from  the  Territory.  He  has  been  again  arrested  during  the  present  month, 
and  will  betaken  to  Fort  Smith  and  another  judgment  for  $1,000  entered  against  him, 
which  he  will  decline  to  pay,  be  released,  and  again  enter  the  Territory  to  be  again 
airested,  and  so  on  ad  iujinitum. 

All  the  leading  denominations  have  churches  and  missionaries  within  this  agency. 
The  number  of  native  preachers  is  increasing.  Education  and  a  little  drill  will  make 
them  very  effective  missionaries,  especially  the  full  bloods.  Religious  societies  report 
an  increasing  interest  among  the  people  and  are  much  encouraged. 

As  to  the  progress  of  these  tribes  I  have  to  report  that  it  is  not  perceptible  among 
those  further  advanced,  but  the  tribes  who  are  behind  are  certainly  coming  up  rap- 
idly. 

In  conclusion,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  proper  steps  be  taken  to  secure  pas- 
sage of  laws  providing  for  imprisonment  and  fine  for  intruders  who  return  after  being 
removed,  for  punishment  for  stealing  timber  and  coal  from  these  reservations,  estab- 
lishing a  United  States  court  in  the  Territory,  as  the  treaty  provides,  for  increasing 
the  pay  and  number  of  the  Indian  police,  and  for  payment  of  the  principal  to  Indians 
who  now  receive  per  capita  payments. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JNO.  Q.  TUFTS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Sac  and  Fox  Agency, 
Tama  County^  lowa^  September  1,  1882. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  con- 
dition and  progress  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge  at  this  agency  for  year  ending 
August  31,  1882. 

The  Mesquawkees  or  Fox  tribe  of  Indians  have  purchased  from  time  to  time  about 
700  acres  uf  land  situated  in  the  valley  of  the  Iowa  River,  in  Tama  County, 
And  most  of  this  tract  is  subject  to  overflow.  This  land  has  cost  them  $14,000,  and 
only  averages  2  acres  to  each  person.  They  number  about  350  persons.  The  value  of 
their  personal  property  amounts  to  about  $20,000,  mostly  in  horses,  of  which  they 
own  about  700  head.     In  these  consists  their  wealth.     They  have  in  cultivation  this 
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year  175  acres,  divided  into  about  fifty  lots.  Their  crops  have  been  very  good  this 
season  ;  the  production  of  corn  will  amount  to  5,000  bushels,  and  of  beans  and  pota- 
toes 500  bushels  each ;  of  vegetables,  squash,  melious,  <&>c.,  about  50  wagon  loads. 
This  will  give  them  an  ample  supply  of  food  until  next  season.  Some  few  persons 
will  have  corn  to  sell.    They  hunt,  trap,  and  buy  their  meat.  " 

These  people  live  on  their  own  land  ouly  about  5  months  in  the  year.  The  remain- 
der of  the  time  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  State,  a  few  families  in  a  place.  They 
generally  camp  near  some  small  town  or  village,  where  they  hunt  and  trap  and 
hosk  corn  for  the  farmers,  so  as  to  get  the  stalks  in  the  cornfields  to  feed  their  horses. 
The  young  men  loaf  about  the  towns,  frequenting  the  saloons  and  learning  all  the 
vices  of  the  bad  white  man.  Living  in  this  way  it  costs  the  Indian  nothing  for  his 
fuel  or  feed  for  his  horses,  audit  doesnottakemuch  to  support  his  family.  While  these 
people  wander  about  in  this  way  it  is  impossible  to  make  much  improvement  in  their 
condition,  and  they  can  never  accumulate  any  property  around  them.  They  are  op- 
posed to  work  like  the  white  man  to  accumulate  riches.  All  they  seek  in  this  life 
is  enough  food  and  clothing  to  make  them  comfortable.  They  have  no  ambition  t« 
accomulatc  property. 

They  oppose  every  effort  made  to  civilize  them,  and  will  not  permit  their  children 
to  be  taught  in  school  and  oppose  very  decidedly  any  missionary  work  among  them. 
Hiey  adhere  tenaciously  to  their  old  customs  and  religion.  They  have  made  con- 
siderable progress  among  themselves  to  read  and  write  in  their  own  language,  and 
they  carry  on  a  large  correspondence  with  other  tribes  in  Indian  Territory.  They 
are  strict  with  their  children  and  try  to  bring  them  up  to  be  good  Indians  according 
to  their  own  views.  The  women  are  industrious  and  do  most  all  of  the  work  ;  they 
are  well  behaved,  modest,  and  virtuous.  Nearly  all  the  tribe  can  speak  English ;  ajfew 
can  read  and  write. 

For  over  four  years  this  tribe  refused  to  receive  their  annuities  on  account  of  a 
change  in  the  form  of  the  pay-rolls .  The  new  form  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congress 
for  afi  the  Indian  tribes  required  them  to  give  their  names  and  ages.  This  in  some 
way  conflicted  with  their  religious  opinions ;  they  refused  to  sign  the  new  rolls,  their 
momey  accumulating  until  a  large  sum  was  due  them.  Every  argument  was  used  to 
induce  them  to  take  their  mouey  and  comply  with  the  law,  but  without  avail.  They 
finally  concluded  that  they  would  go  to  Washington,  and  the  honorable  Commissioner 
granting  their  request,  a  delegation  was  appointed  to  represent  the  tribe  who,  accom- 
panied by  their  agent,  visited  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  honorable 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  where  the  delegation  made  known  their  objections 
and  grievances,  and  they  were  informed  that  nothing  could  be  done  to  change  the 
form  of  pay-rolls,  and  that  if  they  waijted  their  money  they  would  have  to  comply 
with  the  law.  They  then  very  reluctantly  consented,  and  in  January  last  I  enrolled 
them  (a  few  Indians  still  refusing  to  give  their  names)  and  paid  them  $20,000,  and  in 
May  last  I  made  another  effort  to  get  them  all  to  enroll,  but  did  not  succeed  until  the 
end  of  August  when  I  paid  them  $20,000.  The  Indians  had  in  the  past  four  years  in- 
curred considerable  debts' to  the  merchants  in  the  neighboring  towns  for  food  and 
clothing,  which  they  i>romptly  paid  as  soon  as  they  received  their  money,  showing 
that  they  are  very  houost  and  honorable  in  their  dealings  with  the  white  people. 
The  most  of  the  Indians  contributed  a  share  of  their  money  to  the  chiefs  for  public 
debts  and  to  pay  their  taxes  and  other  public  debts,  and  the  head  men  have  $3,000 
left  with  which  they  intend  to  buy  land. 

The  Indians  have  chosen  a  poor  locaticm  upon  which  to  live.  Their  land  is  low  and 
overflows  in  times  of  high  water,  and  the  quantity  is  iijsufficient  for  so  many  people, 
only  two  acres  to  each  person.  They  ought  to  have  four  or  five  thousand  acres  of 
good  farming  land,  well  fenced  iu  with  good  wire  fence,  and  a  part  of  the  land  allotted 
to  each  head  of  a  family,  so  he  could  live  on  it,  and  control  it  without  interference 
from  other  Indians  (as  is  the  case  with  the  land  that  is  held  iu  common),  and  the  rest  of 
the  land  used  for  hay  and  for  pasturage  of  horses  and  cattle.  This  would  give  profit- 
able employment  to  the  young  men  to  herd  cattle  and  horses  here.  There  is  no  chance 
for  the  young  men  to  do  anything,  only  to  live  a  life  of  idleness  and  dissipation.  I 
have  done  all  iu  my  power  to  induce  the  chiefs  and  head-men  of  the  tribe  to  buy  land 
in  some  of  the  northern  counties  of  this  State,  where  they  could  buy  for  six  or  seven 
dollars  per  acre  four  or  five  thousand  acres,  which  would  make  them  and  their  chil- 
dren a  good  home  for  all  time  to  come.  But  they  act  like  children  in  spending  their 
nionev ;  out  of  the  $40,000  paid  them  they  will  have  very  little  to  show  for  it  in  six 
months  hence. 

This  tribe  of  Fox  Indians  say  that  the  Sac  and  Fox  exchanged  the  laud  they  owned 
in  Kansas  for  lands  in  Indian  Territory,  and  that  half  of  this  land  belongs  to  them, 
And  that  they  have  no  use  for  it,  as  they  always  expect  to  live  in  this  State,  and  that 
they  ought  to  receive  some  benefit  from  it  by  sale  or  exchange  for  lands  in  this  State. 
If  their  claim  is  just  and  if  the  goverimient  would  take  their  part  of  this  for  four  or 
five  thousand  acres  here,  it  would  be  of  very  great  benefit  to  this  tribe  in  the  present 
«nd  future  time. 
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The  industrial  and  day  school  has  been  in  operation  for  eight  months  of  the  past 
year,  and  in  the  industrial  department  a  great  deal  of  work  has  been  done  ;  the  teacher 
nas  assisted  the  women  and  girls  in  making  950  garments  of  different  descriptions, 
and  some  6f  the  girls  can  operate  the  sewing-machine  very  well.  But  in  regard  to  the 
day  school,  it  has  been  out  of  the  power  of  the  teacher  to  do  much  on  account  of  the 
parents  of  the  children  refusing  to  let  them  attend  the  school.  Every  effort  has  been 
made  to  induce  them  but  to  no  purpose ;  the  children  run  away  as  soon  as  the  teacher 
shows  them  a  book.  The  Indians  scare  the  children  by  telling  them  if  they  attend 
school  they  will  be  taken  from  their  homes  and  made  soldiers..  The  Indians  have  a 
prejudice  against  schools.     I  have  labored  hard  to  do  away  with  it,  but  it  takes  a 

food  deal  of  time  to  overcome  their  objection.     I  speak  their  language  well  and  have 
een  able  to  impart  to  them  a  great  deal  of  general  information. ,  The  school  building 
occupied  by  the  agent  and  employes  as  the  agency  is  in  good  repair  and  condition. 

The  health  of  the  tribe  for  the  past  year  has  been  generally  good.     I  have  to  re- 
port several  deaths  and  six  births.     Inclosed  herewith  I  respectfully  submit  the  sta- 
tistical information  called  for. 
Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  L.  DAVENPORT, 
United  States  Indian  Ag^ent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Pottawatomie  Agency,  State  of  Kansas, 

Septemhei'  12^^  1882. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Indian  Department  under  date  of 
July  15,  1882, 1  submit  herewith  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  affairs  of  this  agency. 
The  statistics  which  accompany  this  report  will  give  an*accurate  view  of  the  indus- 
trial and  social  condition  of  the  three  separate  tribes  of  Indians  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  this  agency. 

The  Pottawatomie  Agency  embraces  all  the  Indians  located  in  Kansas,  consisting 
of  the  Kickapoos,  Prairie  band  of  Pottawatomies,  and  Chippewa,  and  Mnnsee.  The 
Kickapoos  are  located  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  in  Brown  County,  on  a  reserve 
numbering  20,273  acres,  about  5  miles  north  from  Kansas  Central  Railway,  of  which 
about  four-tenths  is  of  a  superior  quality  of  land  for  farming  purposes  and  the  re- 
mainder is  unsurpassable  for  pasturage.  The  reserve  is  well  watered  by  springs  and 
running  streams,  and  affords  an  abundance  of*timber  for  the  use  of  that  tribe. 

The  Kickapoo  Indians  have  under  cultivation  about  1,600  acres,  which  is  well 
fenced  by  rail  and  wire  fences.  The  tribe  numbers  228  persons  on  reserve;  thirty 
persons  of  this  tribe  are  associated  with  the  Mexican  Kickapoos,  and  will  probably 
never  return.  The  industrious  members  of  this  tribe  have  raised  very  good  crops  of 
every  kind  planted.  From  ninety  acres  of  spring  wheat  sown  about  1,600  bushels 
were  yielded,  and  their  corn  crop  will  yield  about  8,000  bushels.  They  are  at  present 
industriously  employed  preparing  their  hay  for  winter.  Some  have  theirs  already 
secured.  As  there  is  an  abundance  of  very  dne  grass  this  season,  they  contemplate 
making  a  larger  amount  than  heretofore ;  the  aggregate  will  be  1,500  tons. 

These  Indians  can  nearly  all  understand  and  converse  in  our  language.  They  have 
their  little  homes  arranged  very  neatly;  they  all  live  in. houses,  either  log  or  frame; 
they  all  have  young  orchards;  some  have  orchards  that  already  yield  fruit.  They 
mostly  all  wear  citizens*  clothing,  and  seem  resigned  to  the  fact  that  they  must  adopt 
the  white  man*s  customs.  But  there  are  some  exceptions.  There  are  a  few  who 
speak  and  understand  the  English  language  comparatively  well,  but  who  use  their 
intelligence  to  a  disadvantage  by  infusing  their  bad  motives  among  the  balance  of 
the  tribe  by  opposing  the  school,  their  church,  agricultural  pursuits,  encouraging 
feasting  and  dances,  and  occasiphally  manifesting  ill  feeling  toward  their  white 
neighbors. 

The  Prairie  Band  of  Pottawatomies,  from  wh6m  this  agency  is  named,  are  located 
on  a  reserve  eleven  miles  square,  containing  77,357.57  acres  of  very  tine  land.  The  re- 
serve is  situated  12  miles  north  from  the  Union  Pacific  Railway,  within  the  bound- 
aries of  Jackson  County,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  tracts  of  farming  and  grazing  country 
west  of  the  Missouri  River,  which  renders  agricultural  pursuits  their  moHt  avail- 
able means  of  self-support,  and  which  it  has  been  my  aim  to  develop  on  a  substantial 
basis.  The  Kickapoo  and  Pottawatomie  reserves  are  very  similar  in  all  respects. 
There  are  a  few  exceptions,  but  the  Pottawatomies  as  a  tribe  realize  the  necessity  of 
getting  their  living  from  the  soil  and  are  industrious;  they  seem  to  take  pride  in  es- 
tablishing their  homes  and  making  them  comfortable.  All  have  fields,  while  some 
are  small  a  greater  portion  have  large  and  well-tended  fields.  Some  of  the  corn 
planted  and  tended  by  these  Indians  is  as  fine  as  I  have  seen,  and  will  yield  as  much 
per  acre  as  any  in  this  section.     They  will  have  an  aggregate  amount  of  about  12,000^ 
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bofihels,  and  have  raised  and  thrashed  2,000  bushels  of  oats  and  500  bushels  of  spring 
wheat.  This  tribe  of  Prairie  Band  of  Pottawatomies  numbers  on  reserve  405  persons, 
and  280  are  living  with  the  Winnebago  Indians  in  Wisconsin  and  40  with  the  Mexi- 
can Kickapoos  at  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency,  in  the  Indian  Territory. 

The  Confederate  Baud  of  Chippewa  and  Muusee  Indians  are  situated  in  Franklin 
County,  Kansas,  about  7  miles  from  Ottawa  City,  on  a  reserve  containing  4,395  acres, 
held  by  certificate  title.  These  Indians  have  their  small  homes  and  well-tended  fields. 
They  all  live  in  houses,  wear  citizen's  clothing,  and  nearly  all  converse  in  our  language.' 
There  is  on  that  reserve  a  small  school  conducted  under  the  Moravian  Missionary 
Society,  which  is  attended  by  the  children  of  this  small  band  of  Chippewa  and  Muusee 
Indians,  comprising  65  persons. 

Evidences  of  gradual  improvement  are  discernible  each  year  among  the  three  tribes 
in  this  agency.  Intelligence  is  increasing  among  them  in  a  progressive  degree,  and 
many  oi'  them  are  looking  forward  with  Interest  to  their  individual  improvement  and 
their  general  advancement  toward  civilization  by  the  abandonment  of  their  aborigi- 
nal customs.  The  more  intelligent  Indians  foresee  the  necessity  as  well  as  the  advan- 
tage of  such  a  course,  and  evince  an  earnest  anxiety  for  its  consummation. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  for  the  year  has  been  generally  good.  No  epidemics  have 
prevailed;  no  disease  prevailing  to  any  great  extent  excepting  fever  and  chills. 
The  reservations  being  situated  in  ratuer  high  localities  make  the  climate  very 
healthy,  and  there  is  comparatively  little  sickness  among  these  Indians,  and  that 
which  may  prevail  is  attended  almost  entirely  by  white  physicians. 

I  am  happy  to  state  that  a  very  friendly  feeling  exists  between  these  Indiantraffd 
the  white  settlers  adjoining  their  reservations.  There  are,  of  course,  isolated  cases  of 
differences  between  the  two  races,  but  such  cases  are  neither  very  frequent  nor  ver^ 
ffrievous  and  have  been  easily  adjusted;  but  some  trouble  was  caused  by  whisky  by 
both  the  Pottawatomies  and  Kickapoos.  It  is  a  very  difficult  matter  to  find  from  what 
«oarce  an  Indian  gets  whisky.  I  have  thoroughly  investigated  several  cases  and 
succeeded  in  preventing  it  to  some  extent,  though  not  entirely. 

We  have  two  industrial  boarding-schools  in  this  agency,  one  at  the  Pottawatomie 
and  one  at  the  Kickapoo  Reserve.  It  is  gratifying  to*  be  able  to  report  some  progress 
in  this,  the  most  important  work.  The  education  given  has  been  practical,  and  with 
a  view  to  fit  the  pupils  for  the  duties  of  life  which  will  devolve  upon  them  as  men 
and  women,  in  which  state  they  will  be  far  in  advance  of  what  their  fathers  were. 
Aside  from  knowledge  obtained  in  school  the  child  is  taught  industrial  pursuits 
with  a  view  to  make  him  a  producer  and  a  laborer,  without  which  man  becomes  ab- 
normal, the  great  fundamental  principle  upon  which  is  based  progress,  science,  and 
learning.  The  education  of  an  Indian  without  instilling  into  him  the  grand  necessity 
of  self-support  is  violating  the  great  principle  upon  which  the  progress  of  the  world 
is  based.  The  girls  are  taught  all  kinds  of  house- work,  such  as  cooking,  washing, 
and  ironing,  cutting  and  making  their  garments.  The  boys  are  taught  work  per- 
taining to  ^Eirmin^,  caring  for  stock,  cutting  wood,  &c.,  all  of  which  the  pupils  are 
yery  willing  in  domg  and  take  great  pride  in  trying  to  do  their  work  well.  The  two 
schools  are  run  x>recisely  alike.  Though  the  attendance  was  only  51,  and  does  not 
comprise  all  the  children  at  proper  age  to  attend  school,  and  is  not  as  large  as 
ehould  be,  it  is  not  because  their  parents  oppose  the  school.  With  the  exception  of  a 
^w  of  the  older  members,  there  is  an  increased  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  par- 
ents to  send  their  children  to  school ;  a  r)uml>^r  who  were  heretofore  silent  are  sun- 
porting  the  school  at  present;  none  openly  <>^)^i.>3d  the  school,  but  are  silent  in  sena- 
ing.  The  Indian  parents  visit  the  school  very  frequently,  and  seem  proud  and  much 
pleased  with  their  children's  advancements.  I  have  tried  to  impress  upon  their  minds 
the  necessity  and  explained  to  them  their  situation  here  closely  connected  with  white 
settlers,  and  the  extreme  need  of  their  being  educated,  and  have  talked  very  severely 
about  the  attendance  at  the  two  schools  until  they  seem  to  comprehend  and  acknowl- 
edge the  advantage  of  education  to  some  extent. 

The  buildings  at  the  Pottawatomie  school  are  all  very  good  except  the  boarding- 
house,  which  is  very  old  and  iM)orly  arranged,  and  needs  a  ^reat  deal  of  repairing  to 
be  at  all  comfortable.  There  is  a  school  house,  laundry,  milk-house  and  barn,  all  of 
which  are  large  and  commodious.  The  farm  attached  to  the  school  contains  63  acres, 
which  is  well  tended  by  th«  farmer  and  school  boys.  They  have  4  horses,  83  cattle 
and  15  hogs.  The  buildings  at  the  Kickapoo  school  are,  as  a  lot,  very  i>oor,  having 
suffered  very  much  the  i)ast  few  years  from  old  age  and  decay.  I  intend  repairing 
them  before  the  approaching  winter  sufficiently  to  enable  the  occupants  to  pass  the 
winter.  There  is  attached  to  that  school  35  acres  for  farming  purposes,  45  cattle,  and 
8  hogs. 

We  thus  have  1,046  Indians  belonging  to  the  three  tribes  entitled  l)y  treaty  stipu- 
lations to  occupy  107,778  acres  of  land.  Of  this  number,  40  Kickapoos  and  41  CMp- 
pewa  and  Muusee  Indians  occupy  allotted  lands;  the  Pottawatouues  all  hold  in 
common. 

In  addition  to  the  Indians  heretofore  named,  about  150  Sac  and  Fox  Indians,  be- 
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longing  to  the  Sac  and  Fox  Agency  in  the  Indian  Territory,  continue  to  resid-elin 
Kansas,  near  Osage  City.  Though  their  absence  from  their  agency  deprives  them  of 
their  tribal  rights,  they  still  persist  in  remaining  at  their  present  location. 

I  think  the  Indians  are  making  some  improvements,  both  mentally  and  morally. 
Many  of  their  old  customs  and  superstitions  cling  to  them,  but  we  are  gradually  weed- 
ing them  out  and  turning  their  thoughts  into  other  channels.  The  schools  are  doing 
a  good  work.  The  work  of  the  elevation  of  the  Indian  ipust  be  done  by  this  and  the 
ftiture  generations. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  to  make  the  suggestion,  the  Indian  should  take  his  lands  in 
severalty  inalienable  for  a  number  of  years,  which  would  stimulate  his  desire  to  ac- 
cumulate, as  well  as  to  individualize  him,  elevate  his  manhood,  and  have  a  tendency 
to  break  down  chiefdom  and  destroy  that  brotherhood  which  exists  in  holding  their 
laud  in  common ;  also  his  annuities  he  paid  to  him  at  longer  intervals,  guarded 
strictly,  to  be  expended^judiciously  for  his  agricultural  benefit;  then,  in  my  mind, 
will  there  be  open  a  direct  road  toward  solving  the  Indian  problem. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.  C.  LINN, 
United  States  Indian  Agont- 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Great  Nbtmaha  Agency,  September  I,  1882. 

^  Sir:  The  regularly  appointed  agent  not  having  assumed  charge  of  the  agency,  it 
will  devolve  upon  me  to  furnish  the  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  August  31, 
1882. 

This  agency  is  located  in  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  and  the  two  tribes  of 
Indians  (lo was,  and  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missouri),  which  comprise  it  live  on  lauds 
contiguous  to  each  other,  the  total  area  being  upward  of  22,000  acres  of  excellent 
soil  for  atijri cultural  and  grazing  purposes.  Several  streams  of  water  pass  through 
it,  and  a  goodly  portion  is  in  timber,  rendering  the  tract  more  desirable  than  much 
of  the  country  that  surrounds  it. 

Where  the  crops  have  been  properly  tilled  we  will  this  season  have  a  large  yield  of 
^ain,  much  more  wheat  being  raised  than  will  be  necessary  for  our  own  use.  There 
18  also  every  indication  of  a  good  supply  of  corn,  and  ample  hay  has  been  gathered, 
it  is  presumed,  to  meet  our  wants,  while  the  Indians  have  from  their  farms  sold  a 
large  amount  to  the  neighboring  settlers.  Indeed  this  has  been  a  propitious  year, 
and  many  of  the  Indians  are  making  the  best  of  the  opportunity. 

They  have  generally  lived  on  amicable  terms  with  the  surrounding  settlements, 
and  no  case  has  come  to  our  knowledge  of  any  difficulty  where  the  provocation  was 
not  on  the  side  of  the  whites.  We  have  found  them  to  be  patient  and  submissive, 
nntil  submission  ceases  to  be  a  virtue,  and  in  many  cases  where  they  have  been  for- 
bearing under  trying  circumstances  a  spirited  white  man  would  have  sou«^t  redress. 

The  baneful  effects  of  intoxicating  drinks  very  frequently  make  themselves  strik- 
ingly manifest.  There  are  but  few  of  the  Indians  who  will  not  drink,  and  many  of 
them  imbibe  to  excess.  There  is  an  element  in  the  lower  order  of  white  society  that 
clandestinely  furnishes  them  with  drink,  for  which  they  receive  a  recompense,  and 
although  the  law  attaches  severe  penalties  for  furnishing  an  Indian  liquor  it  is  rarely 
we  hear  of  any  one  being  convicted  for  such  an  offense,  the  Indian  scarcely  ever 
proving  a  valuable  witness  and  other  evidence  being  rarely  obtainable.  In  the  few 
cases  where  there  has  been  conviction  the  lightest  possible  sentence  was  imposed, 
and  the  courts  have  become  abettors  to  the  crime  rather  than  endeavoring  to  prop- 
erly punish  the  offenders. 

The  agitation  of  the  question  of  moving  to  the  Indian  Territory,  which  a  portion  of  the 
tribe  occasionally  stirs  up,  has  had  its  detrimental  effect,  many  of  the  energetic  oni^s 
not  being  willing  to  continue  the  improvement  of  their  farms  unless  they  are  satis- 
fied that  their  labors  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  their  posterity,  and  the  government 
being  unwilling  to  allow  funds  for  permanent  improvements  until  the  questioi/  of 
removal  is  settled  has  had  the  effect  to  still  further  dampen  the  ardor  of  those  who 
are  disposed  to  improve.  Some  of  the  Indians  have,  however,  from  their  ])rivate 
purses  furnished  means  for  the- building  of  granaries,  &c.,  and  considering  the  state 
of  affairs  our  people  have  done  much  better  than  we  had  anticipated,  and  some  of 
them  deserve  praise  for  the  energy  they  have  displayed.  Tlie  fine  crop  we  have  this 
year  raised  is  furnishing  the  disaffected  ones  with  an  unanswerable  argument  that 
this  laud  cannot  be  excelled  in  fertility,  and  if  able  to  judge  from  the  want  of  enthu- 
siasm just  now  manifested  on  the  removal  question  I  would  say  that  its  advocates 
are  gradually  diminishing. 

The  industrial  boarding-school  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  10  months  dur- 
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ing  the  year,  with  an  average  of  twenty-four  during  that  period.  The  advance  of 
the  children  in  the  various  departments  has  been  marked,  and  with  this  training 
continned  these  girls  will  not  only  possess  the  rudiments  of  an  education,  but  will 
bec<fme  familiar  with  the  duties  of  the  sewing  and  cooking  room,  laundry,  and  gen- 
eral housekeeping,  and  we  trust  these  boys  when  they  have  arrived  at  maturer  years- 
will  be  able  to  fill  creditably  honorable  stations  in  life.  Previous  to  the  past  season 
there  have  been  two  schools  in  operation,  one  for  each  tribe,  but  that  for  the  Sac  and 
Fox  Indians  being  small  it  was  deemed  best  to  consolidate  it  with  the  lowas,  and  the 
results  attending  the  change  have  been  gratifying  beyond  expectation.  The  farm 
run  in  connection  with  the  school  furnishes  more  than  enough  meats  and  flour  neces- 
sary for  the  scholars.  A  Sabbath-school  has  been  in  operation  during  the  entire  year, 
which  is  attended  by  many  of  the  children  and  some  of  the  parents,  but  we  have  not 
thus  far  been  able  to  bring  the  bulk  of  the  tribes  within  the  pale  of  its  influence. 

The  Iowa  Indians  number  131,  an  increase  of  one  since  iast  report.  These  people 
are  well  advanced  in  the  ways  of  civilized  life,  and  some  of  them  are  fully  competent 
to  care  for  themselves.  They  mostly  have  farms,  with  dwellings  in  good  condi- 
tion^ orchards,  and  some  small  fruits ;  they  geuerally  conform  to  the  ways  and  usages 
of  civilized  life.  Some  of  their  hoiues  show  as  ereat  a  degree  of  neatness  as  those 
of  their  white  neighbors,  and  they  usually  appear  well  dressed,  but  still  there  are  many 
of  thepi  who  work  reluctantly  and  in  whom  there  is  room  for  great  improvement  in 
many  particulars,  but  if  thrown  more  on  their  own  resources  and  not  treated  so  much 
as  children  their  advance  will  t)e  more  rapid.  They  mostly  evince  an  interest  in 
having  their  children  educated,  and  not  much  difficulty  is  encountered  in  securing 
their  attendance  at  school.  Some  of  the  Indian  farmers  have  from  20  to  30  acres  of 
wheat  and  an  equal  quantity  of  com. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  of  the  Missouri  Indians  who  occupy  the  finest  portion  of  the  re- 
serve, number  70,  an  increase  of  7  since  former  report.  They  are  not  so  far  advanced  in 
a^cultural  pursuits,  but  generally  have  fields  of  corn,  and,  in  two  or  three  instances, 
will  be  fully  supplied  with  wheat.'  Financially  they  are  better  ofi*  than  their  neigh- 
bors, the  lowas,  and,  not  feeling  the  necessity  for  personal  exertion,  their  progress 
toward  civilized  life  is  cciiTespondingly  retarded.  They  have  generally  opened  out 
farms  for  themselves,  have  good  houses,  and  in  some  cases  stabling  for  their  horses. 
The  country  they  possess  is  particularly  fine,  and  if  there  is  only  the  will  the  way  is 
certainly  open  for  them  to  possess  homes  surrounded  with  all  the  comforts  of  civilized 
life.  They  have  generally  been  prompt  in  sending  their  children  to  school,  and  seem 
to  ^predate  the  labors  in  their  behalf. 

Many  of  the  members  of  these  tribes  are  desirous  of  having  lands  given  to  them  in 
seveialty,  and  it  would  seem  to  be  to  their  best  interests  if  such  an  object  could  be 
consummated ;  with  proper  restrictions,  of  course,  preventing  them  from  disposing  of 
the  same,  either  through  sale  or  by  lease.  They  will  then  know  that  the  homes  they 
have  and  lands  they  cultivate  can  be  transmitted  to  their  children,  and,  as  personal 
ownership  generally  cai  ries  with  it  greater  interest  and  responsibility,  they  will  feel 
the  necessity  of  depending  upon  their  own  exertions  after  government  aid  has  beea 
withdrawn. 

Veiy  respectfully, 

AUGUSTUS  BROSIUS, 

Farmer  in  Charge. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Mackinac  Indian  Agency, 

Ypeilantif  Mich.,  October  12,  1882. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  the  Mackinae 
Agency,  for  the  year  ending  August  31,  1882.  I  assumed  charge  September  1  last, 
succeeding  Col.  George  W.  Lee,  deceased.  My  report  will  necessarily  be  brief,  because 
of  the  short  time  I  have  been  agent. 

The  locations  where  the  Indians  are  living  are  so  widely  scattered  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  agent  to  obtain  a  clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the  Indian  af- 
fairs without  personally  visiting  them.  This  I  have  so  far  been  unable  to  do,  notwith- 
standing I  have  obtained  the  requisite  authority.  Some  time  during  the  coming  month 
I  expect  to  visit  all  the  principal  points  where  Indians  are  settled,  and  inform  myself 
as  thoroughly  as  possible  as  to  all  the  questions  of  interest  concerning  them,  their 
Deeds,  and  how  they  can  be  met  with  the  most  benefit  to  them  and  advantage  to  the 
service,  and  how  their  interests  can  be  best  conserved  in  such  a  way  as  most  to  pro- 
mote their  happiness  and  comfort  and  to  make  them  valuable  citizens. 

The  Indians  have  followed  their  agricultural  pursuits  with  no  special  interruptions 
The  season  has  been  an  excellent  one,  though  somewhat  wet;  the  wheat  and  oat  crops 
been  slightly  injured  by  the  damp  weather,  but  still  the  yield  is  considerablif 
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abQve  the  average.  The  Indians  have  sustained  something  of  a  set-back  in  the  loss  of 
their  farmer,  who  has  retired  because  of  a  lack  of  funds  to  support  him  in  this  posi- 
tion. This  was  very  unfortunate,  as  they  need  some  one  upon  whom  they  can  lean  and 
follow,  not  having  the  genius  naturally  to  make  of  themselves  very  independent 
farmers,  as  their  judgment  is  not  of  sufficient  reliability. 

In  the  matter  of  health  they  have  apparently  kept  at  about  the  normal  standard, 
with  the  one  exception  of  a  scourge  of  small-pox,  which  swept  over  the  little  village 
of  Hannah  ville,  or  Cedar  Creek,  where  out  of  some  two  hundred  inhabitants  as  many 
as  twenty  died,  the  mortality  being  most  among  the  children. 

The  main  source  of  civilization  among  the  Indians  is  undoubtedly  their  education 
as  derived  through  the  schools,  and  these  are  progressing  with  gratifying  success. 
The  teachers  attend  faithfully  to  their  labors,  arid  e^ert  an  excellent  influence.  The 
attendance  during  the  year  has  been  very  good,  and  has  shown  a  decided  tendency 
to  increase  thisfeul.  The^parents  are  showing  more  earnestpess  in  their  desire  to  have 
their  children  attend  school. 

It  has  been  found  necessary  to  abandon  for  the  present  the  school  which  was  lo- 
cated at  Hannahville,  the  occasion,  as  stated  above,  being  the  descent  of  small-pox 
upon  the  place,  which  disease  attacked  with  special  fatality  the  scholars  attending 
the  schools  and  decimated  their  rinks.  At  the  same  time  the  teacher,  a  native^  who 
had  come  highly  recommended  from  Canada,  succumbed  to  his  passion  for  liquor, 
and  was  so  constantly  under  its  influence  as  to  be  utterly  unfitted  for  his  work.  He 
was  therefore  immediately  discharged.  These  two  causes  served  to  break  up  the 
6chool  effectually,  and  it  has  not  been  deemed  best  as  yet  to  reopen  it.  The  late 
agent.  Colonel  Lee,  seemed  to  have  entertained  the  intention  of  continuing  the  school. 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  of  advancement  is  the-  increasing  appreciation 
among  the  older  Indians  of  the  great  benefit  of  education  to  themselves  and  their 
•children,  and  their  desire  to  sustain  the  schools  and  found  new  ones  wherever  prac- 
ticable. There  comes  now  an  urgent  request  from  the  Iroquois  Indians,  at  Bay  Mills, 
that  a  school  be  located  there,  and  the  Indians  are  so  thoroughly  in  earnest  that  they 
pledge  themselves  to  care  for  a  portion  of  the  teacher's  salary  and  to  provide  neces- 
«ary  fuel.  This  is  a  point  where  once  was  founded  a  school,  which  the  Indians  al- 
lowed to  go  down  because  of  their  indiflerence  and  lack  of  patronage.  They  have 
come  to  realize  their  short-sightedness,  and  are  determined,  if  possible,  to  retrieve 
their  error. 

The  condition  of  the  agency  affairs  is,  on  the  whole,  satisfactory  and  conducive  to 
encouragement. 

Very  respectfully  submitted. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

EDWARD  P.  ALLEN, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  India^n  Affairs. 


White  Earth  Agency,  Minnesota, 

September  1,  1882. 

Sir  :  The  White  Earth  Agency  is  a  brOad  field  of  labor,  containing  the  Red  Lake, 
Leech  Lake,  and  White  Earth  reservations.  In  compliance  with  the  established  cus- 
tom of  the  department,  I  herewith  submit  this  my  first  annual  report  and  inclose 
statistics  of  these  three  different  reserves  under  my  charge. 

Upon  assuming  control,  October  1,  188 J,  I  found  affairs  in  a  rather  disorganized 
state.  The  former  agent,  desirous  of  being  relieved,  had  made  little  or  no  prepara- 
tion for  the  coming  winter.  Very  little  hay  had  been  harvested,  and  not  a  pound  of 
grain  on  band  to  supply  the  stock.  After  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  secure  a  lato 
crop,  I  went  to  Red  Lake  Reserve,  about  80  miles  north  of  here,  where  I  found  affairs 
in  about  the  same  condition.  Alter  returning  to  White  Earth,  I  started  for  Leech 
Lake,  overland,  a  distance  of  about  100  miles,  as  the  road  runs,  and  65  miles  north  of 
Brainard.  I  was  very  much  discouraged  to  find  matters  no  better  there,  the  pres- 
ent, overseer  having  been  only  one  month  in  charge.  With  the  existing  discourage- 
ments, I  was  fully  impressed  that  much  hard  work  must  be  done  to  accomplish 
satisfactory  results  to  the  department  as  well  as  to  myself. 

It  was  then  time  for  the  regular  annuity  payment.  I  was  besieged  from  every 
.  quarter  by  the  Indians  as  to  when  they  would  receive  the  money  due  them.  I  could* 
give  them  no  assurance,  as  my  late  arrival  in  the  field  of  labor  had  delayed  the  esti- 
mate of  funds,  which  should  have  been  sent  months  before.  But,  on  the  last  day  of 
November,  I  was  notified  that  the  department  had  placed  to  my  credit  an  amount 
sufficient  to  meet  the  obligations,  so  that  during  the  inclement  months  of  December 
and  January  I  was  actively  engaged  in  payment  of  annuities,  which  should  have 
been  done  in  October,  the  usual  time  for  the  Indians  to  assemble  for  that  purpose ; 
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4Uid,  l>6side,  any  delay  or  irregularity  in  the  payments  only  tend  to  increase  tlieir  dis- 
satiHfaction  towards  the  agent.  It  is  difficult  to  make  them  understand  that  the  man 
"who  does  them  the  greatest  amount  of  justice  is  the  one  most  faithful  to  the  govern- 
ment. This  clamor,  with  the  general  confusion  of  affairs,  was  no  smaU  discourage- 
ment to  a  new  agent,  unfamiliar  with  the  routine;  and  now,  with  a  little  more  experi- 
ence, it  is  a  matter  of  surprise  that  these  duties  Avere  performed  with  any  degree  of 
satisfaction. 

The  boarding  and  day  school  at  White  Earth  is  fairly  attended,  and  the  scholars 
evince  a  general  desire  to  progress  and  become  educated.  Changes  have  been  made 
recently  which  I  am  sure  will  show  marked  improvements  for  the  coming  year.  The 
average  attendance  during  the  9  months  it  was  in  session  was  45,  and  the  largest  at- 
tendance during  that  time  was  67.  One  great  drawback  to  the  pupils  here  is  the  lack 
of  compulsory  education.  If  the  scholar  feels  aggrieved  at  any  rule  enforced  by  the 
teacher  he  leaves  the  school  and  returns  to  his  home.  The  parents,  while  they  ap- 
preciate in  some  degree  the  importance  of  education,  seem  unwilling  to  have  their 
children  under  the  restraint  tliat  is  necessary  in  all  well-ordered  schools.  They  are 
allowed  perfect  freedom  in  their  sports  and  amusements  after  school  and  work  hours, 
■and  a  growing  tendency  to  refinement  is  noticeable  in  their  games.  We  start  this 
^ear  with  a  corps  of  teachers  competent  and  desirious  to  advance  them  rapidly  in 
their  various  studies  and  all  useful  employments.  In  the  selection  of  teachers  I  con- 
sider good  government  and  even  temper  essential  qualifications,  for,Avith  an  Indian's 
strong  aversion  to  compulsory  rules,  it  requires  firmness  with  the  kindest  treatment 
to  bnng  successful  results.  I  believe,  frOm  my  observations  during  the  past  year,  it 
is  better  for  the  teacher  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  the  Indian  language,  as  the  scholar 
16  then  obliged  to  learn  the  English  to  make  himself  understood. 

A  strong  effort  will  be  made  the  coming  year  to  teach  the  older  ones  the  use  of  tools 
and  industrial  pursuits  generally.  This  important  feature  has  been  almost  entirely 
neglected. 

In  morals  the  Indians  are  steadily  improving  and  about  as  law-abiding  and  con- 
-scientious  as  the  same  number  of  white  men.  As  a  general  thing  they  recognize  the 
authority  of  the  agent  in  prohibiting  vice  and  immorality.  The  police  force  I  con- 
sider a  most  valuable  aid  in  the  enSrcement  of  law  and  order.  They  have  so  far 
been  diligent  and  faithful  to  execute  all  orders  assigned  them.  Our  temperance  laws 
are  rigid,  and  but  few  cases  of  drunkenness,  and  these  offenders  have  shown  no  dis- 
position to  repeat  the  offense. 

The  growing  interest  for  agricultural  pursuits  is  gratifying,  and  a  most  distinctive 
feature  in  their  civilization.  During  the  past  year  the  estimated  rods  of  fencing 
built  is  12,352,  and  estimated  number  bushels  of  wheat  raised  is  34,919.  Great  care 
3ia8  been  taken  to  make  estimates  as  correctly  as  possible,  and  rose-colored  statements 
have  been  ignored  in  making  up  statistics.  The  mixed  population  are  much  more 
active  in  agriculture  than  the  **full  bloods."  I  believe  much  good  to  the  Indian  may 
be  derived  from  the  example  of  the  half-breeds  in  the  way  of  agriculture. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the  department,  the  better  to  encourage  agriculture 
among  these  Indians,  that  less  expense  be  incurred  in  the  matter  of  furnishing pro- 
Tisions,  and  the  money  expended  in  agricultural  implements  and  cattle,  and  such  ar- 
ticles as  are  now  needed  to  facilitate  the  raising  and  harvesting  of  crops,  to  be  dis- 
tributed among  those  most  in  need  of  assistance.  At  the  time  of  this  writing  I  am 
greatly  embarrassed  for  want  of  more  agricultural  implements  wherewith  to  harvest 
the  grain.  From  the  present  indications  much  of  the  grain  of  the  Indians  must  be 
lo8t,notwithstanding  my  best  efforts  to  the  contrary.  The  cradles  and  thrashing- 
machine  estimated  for  last  spring  have  not  yet  arrived,  leaving  me  short  in  time  of 
need.  The  cause  of  this  pressing  need  is  the  sudden  ripening  of  all  the  grain  at  about 
one  time,  the  weather  having  been  very  \^t  and  dry  for  the  last  ten  days. 

On  this  reservation  the  Indians  are  building  for  themselves  good  houses  and  I  am 
sorry  that  I  am  not  able  to  furnish  them  as  much  lumber  for  that  purpose  as  they 
Irish,  and  I  hope  with  the  sanction  of  the  department  to  cut  this  winter  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  logs  so  that  I  may  better  aid  them  in  the  future. 

I  am  much  encouraged  at  the  close  of  the  year  for  the  future  prospects  of  the  Chip- 
pewas;  lam  convinced  with  patient  effort  in  teaching  them,  and  honest  dealing  to 
inspire  them  with  confidence,  their  civilization  will  be  as  far  advanced  in  a  lew 
years  as  the  department  could  expect.  I  have  thrown  them  upon  their  own  efforts  more 
than  has  been  the  custom,  and  believe  the  change  has  proved  judicious.  Such  labor 
was  rather  distasteful  at  first,  but  now  at  the  close  of  the  season  they  look  with  much 
pride  on  the  results  of  their  own  labor. 

The  earnest  missionary  labors  of  the  Rev.  J.  A.  GilfiUan,  of  the  Episcopal  Church,, 
on  these  reservations  are  now,  as  they  have  ever  been,  of  the  most  progressive  and 
encouraging  character.  These  people  have  about  completed  a  handsome  and  sub- 
stantial stone  church,  which  will  soon  be  dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Master  by 
Bishop  Whipple,  the  time-honored,  devoted  friend  of  the  Indian. 
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Father  Aloysius,  of  the  Catholic  Church,  although  a  young  man,  labors  with  uiv 
tiring  zeal,  and  his  ministrations  have  resulted  in  large  accessions  to  the  church. 
They  have  completed  a  new  brick  church  and  school-house,  which  will  add  much  to 
their  credit  and  the  advancement  of  his  people. 

Dr.  C.  P.  Allen,  our  faithful  physician,  reports  the  sanitary  condition  of  this  reser- 
vation generally  good.  Diphtheria  prevailed  at  Red  Lake  in  the  early  spring,  but 
disappeared  as  the  weather  became  warmer.  This  climate  is  dry  and  healthy,  and 
hut  for  the  careless  exposure  of  the  Indians  they  would  live  to  a  good  old  age. 

The  matter  of  awards  for  damages  on  the  Winuebagoshish  and  Leech  Lake  daiu8 
made  by  the  commission  sent  by  the  department  has  been  a  subject  of  much  agitation 
and  vexation  among  all  the  Indians,  as  they  claim  that  they  have  not  been  consulted 
as  they  should  have  been  in  this  matter.  I  am  now  making  preparations  to  visit 
those  points  to  disburse  amount  of  damages  assessed  by  the  commission,  and  the 
prospects  do  not  look  very  propitious  for  a  satisfactory  settlement. 

The  agitation  of  the  question  in  Congress  of  consolidating  all  the  Chippewa  Indiana 
in  the  State  on  White  Earth  Reserve  is  in  my  opinion  a  step  in  the  right  direction,  as 
the  lands  both  around  Leech  and  Red  lakes  are  not  fitted  by  nature  for  farming.  I 
have  been  importuned  at  different  times  by  individual  Indians  who  desire  to  remove 
to  White  Earth  Reserve  if  I  could  promise  them  sufficient  aid.  I  have  always  given 
them  encouragement,  as  I  have  felt  it  was  the  initiatory  step  in  this  great  movement 
desired  by  the  department.  If  these  Indians  could  be  settled  on  these  rich  prairie 
lands,  it  would  afford  them  a  permanent  home  and  induce  them  to  become  self-sup- 
porting in  the  near  future,  and  inculcate  in  them  a  feeling  of  independence  only 
known  to  a  self-supporting  people.  I  have  urged  on  these  people  to  rely  on  them- 
selves for  support,  and  that  labor  is  more  honorable  than  to-be  looking  to  the  Great 
Father  for  aid  and  sustenance. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  P.  LUSE, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Black  FEET  Agency,  Minnesota, 

August  11,  1882. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  forward  my  sixth  annual  report  of  the  transactions  at  this 
agency,  and  the  present  condition  of  the  Indians  under  my  ch^rffe. 

During  its  progress  the  year  has  been  marked  by  several  new  leatures.  The  winter 
was  the  first  in  the  history  of  the  agency  that  the  tribes  had  spent  in  its  vicinity. 
The  winter  hunt  of  1880  and  1881  having  been  unsuccessful  and  the  buffalo  scarce,  in- 
formation was  given  of  their  determination  to  remain  at  home  the  following  winter. 
Wlien  it  is  kept  in  view  that  the  annual  appropriation  for  their  support  never  wa* 
sufficient  to  furnish  them  with  food  for  half  the  year  and  had  to  be  supplemented  by 
game  taken,  or  such  root  crops  as  the  severe  climate  enabled  a  few  to  raise,  this  re- 
lying on  the  agency  for  the  deficiency  in  the  chase  became  a  serious  matter,  further 
complicated  by  a  reduction  in  the  appropriation.  On  the  full  facts  of  the  case  and  of 
their  (the  Indians)  exact  condition  bein^  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  de- 
partment, an  addition  to  the  food  supplies  was  made  and  the  winter  passed'  without 
any  actual  suffering. 

progress. 

In  preparation  for  remaining  at  home,  they  were  advised  to  use  the  summer  in 
building  log  cabins  for  occupation  in  winter,  and  to  select  suitable  locations  for  hav- 
ing small  farms.  They  at  once  entered  on  the  work  and,  with  such  aid  as  the  employes 
gave,  cut  logs  in  the  mountains.  These  were  hauled  some  twenty  miles  on  wagons 
or  run  down  the  river  to  the  saw-mill.  The  work  was  so  industriously  pushed  on,  that 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  one  hundred  and  thirty  additional  cabins  of  solid  construc- 
tion were  erected  mainly  by  Indian  labor ;  the  agency  carpenter  in  a  few  instancen 
cutting  the  door  and  window  openings,  and  in  all  cases  making  the  doors  and  window 
frames. 

Indians  display  wonderful  imitative  skill  and  taste  in  furnishing  their  houses. 
They  keep  them  clean  and  neat,  beds  made  up,  floors  swept,  and  the  few  articles  of 
furniture  they  possess  are  usually  in  place.  In  their  dress  there  is  an  increased  ap- 
proach to  a  civilized  costume. 

agriculture. 

As  the  spring  approached  the  Indians  were  urged  to  break  up  as  much  ground  xm 
j>o6sible^  and  to  plant  root  crops.    Plows  and  harrows  were  lent  them,  and  the  as- 
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sistaDoe  of  the  farmer  with  that  of  the  strong  agency  horses,  when  their  ponies  were 
not  eqaalto  the  task,  was  given  them.  They  were  also  told  that  seed  would  be  fur- 
nished them  in  sufficient  quantities  to  plant  all  the  ground  they  would  prepare,  on 
condition  that  they  should  return  the  same  amount  of  seed  when  their  crops  matured. 
This  work  was  carried  on  with  commendable  energy.  Eight  tons  of  potatoes,  also 
«ome  tnrnip  seeds  were  distributed  among  one  hundred  and  five  Indians  who  had 
piepared  patches  of  ground  varying  in  size  from  one-half  to  eight  acres.  The  crops 
now  look  well  and  promise  an  addition,  although  an  extremely  small  one,  to  their 
food  supply.  From  want  of  cellarage,  only  what  the  agency  root-house  will  contain 
can  be  preserved  for  next  year's  se-ed. 

In  all  work  the  agency  requires  the  Indians  are  an  efficient  help,  such  as  cutting 
and  hauling  firewood,  also  saw  logs,  from  the  mountains  and  hauling  in  hay  from 
the  nearest  hay-lield  which  is  some  ten  Tniles  from  the  agency.  Our  hay  crop  will 
be  abont  one  hundred  tons.  The  Indians  use  their  own  ponies  in  hauling,  and  soon 
become  fair  teamsters. 

The  rigor  of  the  winters  and  the  dry  atmosphere  of  the  summers  present  many  diffi- 
culties in  farming  not  known  in  more  genial  climates.  This  extreme  dryness  causes 
irrigation  to  be  indisi)en8ible.  For  stock  raising  this  reservati<m  is  well  adapted, 
and  that  employment  is  more  agreeable  to  the  Indians  tliau  any  other. 

MISSIONARY. 

Heathen  superstitions  and  i)racti('es,  many  of  them  of  a  crnt^l  description,  present 
difficulties  in  the  way  to  civilization,  but  tliere  is  no  doubt  of  their  giving  way  under 
the  faithful  labors  of  a  Christian  teacher  who  would  live  among  them  and  acquire 
their  language.  The  instrnction  of  such  a  teacher  would  commend  itself  to  their 
intelligence.  They  appreciate  the  religion  that  requires  them  to  have  clean  faces 
and  hands  rather  than  one  that  does  not.  The  denomination  from  which  these  In- 
dians have  a  right  to  expect  missionary  help  has,  until  the  present  time,  failed  to 
meet  its  responsibilities,  and  repeated  api>eals  to  it  have  been  disregarded. 

KDUOATIONAL. 

The  day-school  has  been  well  attended  and  the  pupils  make  fair  progress.  Their 
quickness  and  intelligence  equals  that  of  white  children,  while  they  are  more  tract- 
able and  more  easily  kept  in  order.  Often  the  daily  attendance  is  from  eighlty  to 
ninety,  and  yet  two  female  teachers  have  no  difficulty  in  keeping  order.  They  eiyoy 
the  exercises  of  the  school,  and  as  they  advance  in  knowledge  their  intelligence  in- 
creases. Arithmetic  is  quickly  taken  up^  but  in  English  they  are  slower ;  and  when 
that  language  is  understood  they  are  unwilling  to  use  it.  An  object  lesson  is  to  them 
a  season  of  eigoyment,  and  they  display  a  natural  facility  in  drawing  and  copying. 

Preparations  are  nearly  complete  for  opening  a  boarding-school,  and  much  good  is 
looked  for  in  having  even  a  few  pupils  constantly  separated  from  the  degrading  in- 
fluences of  their  lodges  and  houses. 

POLICE. 

The  police  are  moderately  efficient,  and  improve  as  they  become  better  acquainted 
with  their  duties.  Order  is  kept  in  their  camps,  and  serious  offences  are  rare.  One 
of  the  most  serious  was  an  assault  with  a  club.  At  first  the  victim's  skull  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  fractured,  but  subsequently  the  wound  was  found  to  be  less  dan- 
gerous. Tlie  culprit  was  arrested  and  brought  to  trial.  He  admitted  his  guilt,  but 
was  very  penitent,  saying  that  his  heart  was  good  toward  the  man  he  had  struck. 

Three' young  men  returned  to  the  reservation  from  a  raid  toward  the  Bear  Paw 
Mountains,  bringing  with  them  three  branded  horses,  two  guns,  and  a  field-glass, 
which  they  had  stolen.  Both  the  men  and  property  were  brougnt  in  promptly  by 
the  police,  and,  on  separate  examination,  the  same  storv  of  the  then;  was  told, 
namely,  that  the  horses  and  other  things  had  been  taken  from  half-breeds  and  In- 
dians. The  thieves  were  found  to  belong  across  the  line,  and  were  immediately  sent 
home.    The  property  is  as  yet  unclaimed. 

When  horses  are  stolen  from  neighboring  tribes,  as  they  say  in  retaliation  for 
thefts  committed  on  these  tribes,  the  police  are  lukewarm  in  their  efforts  to  restore 
the  property  or  to  have  the  thieves  punished.  This  thieving  is  considered  Indian 
justice :  they  are  willing  to  make  exchanges  of  stolen  property,  and  promise  to  stop 
the  evil,  but  the  derails  are  difficult  to  agree  upon.  There  is  a  prospect  of  better 
Bieans  being  taken  to  stop  these  raids. 

Two  Indians  were  killed  by  a  white  man  named  Jackson  during^  the  winter,  on  the 
Teton  River,  38  miles  f^m  the  reserv^ation,  under  the  following  circumstances :  The 
Indians  were  returuiug  toward  their  homes,  but  when  passing  Jackson's  place — h« 
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had  some  stolen  horses  in  his  possession  said  to  belong  to  Indians — they  stopped  to 
talk  upon  the  subject.  Jackson  had  nothing  to  say,  but  at  once  opened  fire  upon 
them.     They  returned  the  fire,  and  all  three  were  killed. 

GENERAL  TOPICS. 

The  wealth  of  these  Indians  lies  in  their  ponies.  During  the  winter  they  suffered 
serious  loss.  A  cutaneous  disease  ap'peared  among  the  horses  for  which  no  remedy 
could  be  procured,  and  because  of  it  about  half  of  the  horses  these  Indians  owned 
died.  One  chief  lost  sixty  out  of  a  band  of  eighty.  The  disease  is  again  making  its 
appearance,  and  by  next  spring  most  of  the  few  horses  left  will  probably  succumb 
to  it. 

For  the  past  thi*ee  years  there  has  been  a  steady  decrease  in  the  number  of  Indians 
claiming  support  at  this  agency.  These  Indians — Blackfeet,  Blood,  and  Piegans — 
are  consolidated  and  known  as  Piegans,  and  form  part  of  the  same  family  across  the 
line  in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  There,  however,  they  are  in  distinct  tribes.  Until 
within  three  years  no  rations  or  annuities  were  given  by  the  Dominion  Government, 
and  the  attraction  of  the  rations  and  annuities  here  naturally  enticed  their  relatives 
from  the  north.  This  immigration  greatly  increased  the  length  of  our  roll.  Since 
the  giving  of  rations  and  money  annuities  at  the  north,  at  Fort  McLeod,  wa»  com- 
menced, the  attractions  have  been  in  the  other  direction.  The  failure  of  buffalo  on 
the  American  side  has  removed  another  inducement  for  the  northern  Piegans  to  come 
here.  It  would  be  a  fair  estimate  to  place  the  reduction  from  the  above  causes  in  the 
number  of  Indians  charged  to  this  agency  during  the  time  mentioned  as  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  two  thousand. 

The  general  health  has  been  good  during  the  year,  no  contagious  diseases  having 
prevailed. 

Reviewing  the  year's  operations,  while  there  is  yet  much  to  do,  enough  has  been 
accomplished  to  afford  encouragement  for  persevering  efforts. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


JOHN  YOUNG, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


Crow  Agency,  September  2,  1882. 

Sir  :  In  comi)liance  with  instructions  received  from  the  Indian  Office,  I  have  the 
honor  to  submit  my  first  annual  report  of  affairs  at  the  Crow  Agency,  Montana,  and 
of  Indians  under  my  charge.  I  will  endeavor  to  state  the  exact  condition  of  the  In- 
dians belonging  to  this  agency.  I  receipted  to  my  predecessor  and  assumed  the  man- 
agement of  affairs  pertaining  to  the  Crows  on  the  first  day  of  the  present  year. 

At  the  time  of  my  arrival  there  were  very  few  Indians  at  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
agency,  they  being  out  hunting  buffalo,  as  has  been  their  custom  during  the  late  fall 
and  winter.  As  soon  as  the  annuity  goods  had  been  all  received — some  three  or  four 
weeks  after  my  arrival — I  fixed  a  day  to  issue  the  same,  and  sent  out  word  in  every 
direction  for  tne  Crows  to  come  into  the  agency,  but  did  not  succeed  in  getting  them 
all  together  until  the  last  week  in  April,  when  the  issue  was  made. 

The  goods  were  excellent  in  quality  but  somewhat  less  in  quantity  than  the  previ- 
ous year,  and  there  was  some  complaint  from  the  chiefs,  who  said  that  after  they  had 
made  the  division  among  their  respective  bauds  nothing  was  left  for  themselves.  It 
being  impossible  to  subdivide  the  annuity  goods  received  at  this  agency  among  the 
individual  members  of  the  nation,  or  even  to  the  heads  of  families,  they  were  divided 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  in  each  band,  and  delivered  to  the  acknowl- 
edged chief  of  each  baud,  who  then  and  there  distributed  the  goods  to  their  people 
in  the  presence  of  the  military  inspector,  Capt.  E.  C.  Gilbreath,  myself,  and  many 
witnesses.  I  suppose  this  manner  of  issuing  annuities  will  have  to  continue  as  long 
as  issue  is  made  in  ^oods,  although  it  is  contrary  to  the  policy  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  which  is  that  these  bands  or  tribes  shall  be  broken  up  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
•  Bible. 

I  presume  that  I  come  to  live  with  these  people  with  somewhat  different  feelings 
than  most  agents  who  have  been  in  charge  of  this  agency  during  the  years  that  have 
passed.  I  do  not  doubt  that  other  agents  have  been  as  sincerely  desirous  of  persuad- 
ing these  Indiaus  to  settle  down  to  a  civilized  life  as  myself,  but  having  been  born, 
and  I  may  say  raised  among  the  Indians,  I  am  enabled  to  think  about  all  matters 
pertaining  to  their  welfare  irom  an  Indian  8tand-f)oint,  always  keeping  in  mind,  how- 
ever, what  is  justly  due  to  outside  parties.  An  Indian  agent  to  be  successful  must 
feel  an  interest  in  all  the  affairs  of  his  Indians,  even  their  small  afiairs.  To  do  so  is 
to  take  upon  oneself  a  wearisome  task. 
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The  Crow  Reservation  appears  ou  the  map  to  be  of  considerable  extent,  no  less  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  thirty-five  to  ninety  miles  from 
north  to  south,  but  by  far  the  jjreater  portion  is  comprised  of  low  mountains  or  high 
plateau,  fit  only  for  grazinff.  Very  much  of  the  low  lands  along  the  streams  is  so 
rocky  as  to  be'  worthless  for  farming  purposes.  'No  mines  of  precious  metals  are 
known  to  exist  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  but  it  is  expected  that  they  will  yet  be  dis- 
covered in  the  mountains  in  the  Avestern  part-. 

Jndging  from  what  everybody  says,  this  agency  is  located  upon  that  portion  of  the 
reservation  that  is  least  adai)ted  to  settling  the  Crows  down  permanently  to  farming. 
Tliere  cannot  be  found  in  the  vicinity  of  this  agency  a  sufficient  quantity  of  arable 
laiids  to  allot  to  even  the  heads  of  families  under  the  treaty  of  186S.  Also  in  respect 
to  climate  I  am  informed  that  the  present  location  is  the  most  unfavorable.  A  range 
of  high  mountains  extending  from  east  to  west,  from  which  the  snow  never  disap- 
pears, shuts  off  the  southerly  winds,  and  this  (together  with  the  greater  altitude  of 
the  present  location)  causes  the  season  to  be  two  or  three  weeks  later  in  the  spring, 
and  the  snow  to  come  as  much  earlier  in  the  fall  than  in  the  valleys  toward  the 
easticrn  part  of  the  reservation.  For  these  reasons,  and  other  substantial  reasons,  it 
1b  the  opinion  of  every  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the  situation  that  it  would  be 
much  better  for  the  Crows  if  their  agency  was  removed  to  the  valley  of  the  Little  or 
Big  Horn  River. 

The  agency  buildings  art'-  ami)le  in  dimensions  for  all  our  needs,  but  are  in  a  some- 
what dilapidated  condition.  The  outer  row  of  adobe  bricks  has,  in  several  places, 
been  entirely  washed  away  next  to  the  ground  by  the  dropping  of  the  water  from  the 
eaves,  and  nearly  all  the  buildings  will  recjuire  new  roofs  during  next  summer.  The 
home  building  alone  is  much  too  small,  but  we  shall  build  an  addition  before  the 
snow  falls. 

The  Indian  cabins  on  my  jiroperty  return  are  of  small  value. 

The  table  of  statistics  accompanying  this  report  is  not  satisfactory  to  myself,  be- 
cause the  figures  in  most  instances  are  estimated.  I  think  the  estimates  are  low,  ex- 
cepting, perhaps,  the  number  of  Indians.  No  accurate  enumeration  of  the  Crows  has 
beien  made,  nor  of  their  stock.  The  Crows  are  supposed  to  number  about  3,500,  and 
to  have  12,000  to  14,000  ponies  and  mules,  and  it  is  by  these  they  measure  their  Avealth. 

Of  the  500  cattle  put  down  in  the  statistics  as  belonging  to  Indians,  only  a  very 
few  actually  belong  to  full-blooded  Indians.  Nearly  all  belong  to  the  families  of 
white  men  who  are  legally  married  to  Indian  women,  and  who  have  made  homes  for 
their  families  on  the  reservation.  I  can  see  no  good  result  from  issuing  cattle  to 
Indians  who  live  in  lodges  and  have  no  local  habitation,  although  a  few  head  have 
been  issued  to  such  Indians  by  my  predecessor. 

In  regard  to  farming,  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  larger  number  to  work 
than  I  could  manage  and  direct,  or  could  provide  with  seed.  The  agency  farm,  which 
in  long  and  rather  narrow,  was  divided  into  twenty-four  **  lands,"  extending  entirely 
across  the  field,  which  "  lands"  were  assigned  to  the  Indians  in  the  order  in  which 
they  came  to  work.  kSome  of  these  '* lands"  were  cultivated  entirely  by  the  indi- 
viduals to  wlioin  they  were  assigned,  but  the  most  of  them  had  each  three  or  four 
friends  to  help  them,  so  that  on  the  twenty-four  lands,  and  on  the  four  small  fields 
separate  from  the  agency  farm,  and  which  were  cultivated  last  year,  ninety-six  In- 
dian men  have  actually  labored.  '  The  most  of  these  farmers  were  men  who  had  grown 
to  be  old  without' having  ever  done  anything  that  could  be  called  labor,  their  only 
occupation'  uj)  to  this  time  having  been  hunting  and  going  to  war.  These  men  have 
worked  very  well,  and  will  be  repaid  by  a  bountiful  croi>  of  i)otatoes — which  is  the 

Principal  crop — and  they  will  also  have  corn  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables.  I  have  also 
ad  two  parties  of  Indians  cutting  hay  on  the  YeUowstone  to  sell  to  the  whites,  the 
first  time  any  Crows  have  attemi)t(Ml  to  do  such  work.  The  Indications  are  that  I 
shall  have  a  ranch  larger  number  of  Indians  farming  next  season  than  this.  Quite  a 
number  who  have  never  tried  to  farm  yet,  have  come  tome  and  asked  me  to  pnt their 
names  down  in  my  book,  and  save  them  a  i>ie(!eof  ground  in  our  agency  field  for  next 
season.  Others,  like  Old  Crow,  came  to  me  when  they  went  out  on  their  spring  hunt 
and  told  lye  they  expected  that  would  be  their  last  hunt ;  that  they  intended  to  farm 
next  season.  I  hope  to  i)lace  every  Indian  who  has  a.  *'land"  assigned  to  him  in  our 
field  this  season,  upon  a  ranch  of  his  own,  containing  not  less  than  ten  acres  broken 
to  cultivate,  in  time  to  plant  next  season.  In  order  to  do  this  I  shall  have  to  build^ 
some  houses  for  the  Indians.  I  have  already  selected  locations  for  thirteen  families' 
on  separate  ranches,  and  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  locating  (juite  a  number  of  others. 
The  railure  of  the  contractor  to  fulfill  his  contract  to  break  land  is  likely  to  interfere 
very  seriously  with  our  plans  for  next  season. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Crows  is  good.  There  have  been  a  number  of  deaths, 
hut  it  is  supposed  that  the  tribe  is  increasing  rather^than  decreasing.  The  Crows 
themselves  belie v«i  so.  There  have  been  no  epidemics,  althongh  the  rumor  of  small- 
pox along  the  Yellowstone,  during  the  early  part  of  summer,  almost  caused  my  farm- 
ers to  stampeile. 
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Our  school  is  small,  but  it  is  a  good  beginuing.  I  have  thought  it  worse  than  use- 
less to  bring  scholars  into  the  school  from  the  camp,  and  so  the  only  Indian  scholars 
we  have  are  those  that  live  Avith  us  in  our  home,  which  will  acQommodate  but  20. 
They  are  good  children,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  watch  over  them  until  they  are  set- 
tled down  in  homes  of  their  own.  I  do  not  expect  that  they  will  ever  go  back  to  the 
camp  to  live.  I  resolved,  in  the  beginning,  that  I  would  discontinue  issuing  rations 
to  the  parents  of  any  child  who  would  take  the  child  away  from  our  home,  or  who 
would  not  return  the  child  if  it  ran  away.     I  find  that  it  was  a  good  thing  to  do. 

As  to  the  Crow  people,  it  made  me  sick  at  heart,  for  a  little  while  after  my  arrival, 
to  see  how  lijttle  progress  they  have  made  toward  civilization.  Of  the  3,500  Crows 
there  is  not  one  who  can  read  and  write  understandingly,  not  more  than  20  who  can 
speak  the  English  language  at  all — none  of  these  very  well — and  not  one  of  the  chiefs 
or  headmen  who  can  speak  our  language  at  all.  They  are  divided  into  two  parties  ; 
one  party  is  ready  and  willing  to  settle  dow^n,  and  live  in  houses  and  cultivate  the 
soil  and  raise  cattle,  and  are  very  impatient  because  the  government  does  not  build 
them  some  houses ;  the  other  party  will  not  do  this  as  long  as  they  can  live  in  any 
other  way.  For  the  former  party  I  can  say  they  are  a  good-hearted  people.  It  is 
well  known  that  they  have  always  been  good  friends  and  allies  to  the  whites,  even  to 
the  extent  of  turning  against  the  Nez  Percys,  with  whom  they  had  been,  up  to  that 
time,  very  friendly.  Oi  course,  there  can  be  not  a  word  said  in  justification  of  the 
life  they  live ;  but  I  do  not  see  how  they  can  be  condemned  for  that  life,  since  it  is  the 
life  they  are  created  to  by  the  Creator  of  all  things.  They  have  the  same  natural 
right  to  pursue  those  objects  which  bring  them  happiness  that  is  guaranteed  to  every 
citizen  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States ;  but  those  objects  which  have  al- 
ways brought  them  happiness  can  no  more  be  found,  find  they  must  adopt  a  civilized 
life  or  become  a  very  wretched  people.  I  believe  I  shall  have  no  difficulty  in  per- 
suading a  larger  number  to  adopt  this  new  life,  each  year,  than  I  can  well  manage 
and  direct.  No  doubt  they  would  all  prefer  to  live  the  life  .they  are  created  to,  but 
many  see  that  they  cannot  live  that  life  much  longer,  and  are  now  ready  to  give  up 
their  wild,  roving  life,  and  settle  down  permanently. 

It  remains  for  the  government  to  make  a  forward  movement.  The  first  step  is  to 
find  out  and  select  and  assign  to  the  Crows  the  best  part  of  their  reservation,  with  the 
distinct  understanding,  which  ought  to  be  published  abroad  to  their  white  neigh- 
bors, that  they  will  never  again  be  removed.  The  one  great  wrong  that  our  govern- 
ment has  done  to  the  Indian  race  has  been  in  forever  removing  them  to  the  wilderness 
a«  civilization  advanced,  keeping  them  isolated  from  civilizing  influences,  and  then 
condemning  them  because  they  do  not  become  civilized.  There  is  a  case  on  record 
where  a  tribe  of  Indians  had  got  fairly  started  toward  civilization,  with  good  houses, 
orchards,  and  stock.  That  tribe  was  so  averse  to  removing  to  the  west  of  the  Missouri 
River,  which  was  at  that  early  day  the  far  West,  that  it  required  ten  commissions  to 
be  sent  from  Washington  before  they  could  persuade  the  Indians  to  sell  their  homes, 
and  even  then  it  was  wrongfully  accomplished.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Crows  may  not 
have  to  pass  through  such  an  experience.  In  the  beginning  of  our  government  the 
white  race  was  the  weaker  party  and  could  get  i>08session  of  the  lands  belonging  to 
the  Indians  only  by  making  them  presents,  and  in  that  way  persuading  them  to  re- 
move to  the  West;  but  for  fifty  years  at  least  that  policy  ought  to  have  been  discon- 
tinued. The  government  ought  to  have  kept  the  various  Indian  tribes  wherever  found, 
allotted  their  lands  to  them,  with  the  provision  that  they  could  not  be  conveyed  or 
taken  by  process  of  court,  for  a  long  term  of  years.  If  this  had  been  done,  and  they  had 
been  fairly  paid  for  such  of  their  lauds  as  had  been  taken,  and  it  should  then  appear 
that  they  could  not  endure  civilization  and  were  destined  to  become  extinct,  the 
most  scrupulous  humanitarian  could  have  found  no  cause  for  compKiiut.  Let  this  be 
done  with  the  Crows,  and  if  they  have  the  right  kind  of  an  agent  to  manage  their 
affairs  they  can  be  made  good  citizens. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  glad  to  state  that  the  spirit  of  progress  seems  at  last  to  be 
dawning  upon  these  people.  This  year,  for  the  first  time,  they  show  a  disposition  to 
sell  their  ponies,  to  have  some  knowledge  of  money,  to  demand  it  in  return  for  what- 
ever they  have  to  sell,  instead  of  bariering  as  formerly,  and  when  they  have  once  got 
the  money  in  their  hands  they  hoard  it  more  than  any  Indians  I  am  acquainted 
with. 

Very  respectfully, 

H.  .1.  ARMSTRONG, 
Ignited  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  GoMMissioNKR  OF  Indian  Affaihs. 
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Flathkad  Agency,  September  Ath,  1882. 

Sir:  As  directed,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  sixth  annual  report  from  this  res- 
ervation, which  is  occupied  by  the  confederated  tribes  of  Flathea<ls,  Kootenays,  and 
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Peud  d'Oreillos.  The  reservation  eovers  a  considerable  area  of  arable  laud,  wbioli  is 
capable  of  yielding  large  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  corn,  as  also  of  vegetables 
of  various  kinds,  and  fruits  of  the  hardier  sorts.  Thefe  are  extensive  forests  of  pine, 
ifir,  and  tamarac,  with  some  other  useful  timber  on  the  mountain  sides,  and  the  val- 
leys are  cut  by  rapid  rivers,  clear  brooks,  and  beautiful  lakes,  which  lend  a  peculiar 
charm  to  the  scenery  ;  the  whole  furnishing  homes  for  the  Indians  unsurpassed  in  all 
the  broad  domain  of  the  great  Northwest.  It  cannot  therefore  be  a  matter  of  wonder 
that  this  country  is  now  lookea  upon  with  covetous  eyes  by  advancing  settlers,  who 
are  drawn  hither  by  the  c<mstruction  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  which  has  been 
located,  and  is  now  about  to  be  built  through  the  reservation. 

A  lierce  s])irit  of  o}»})osition  still  prevails  on  the  part  of  nuiuy  of  the  Indians  to  the 
construction ;  they  regarding  the  n^id  as  fatol  to  their  interests,  and  the  sure  pre- 
cursor of  the  abandonment  of  their  homes  and  lands  to  the  whites.  On  the  2d  day  of 
Se  timber,  188*2,  Joseph  K.  McCamuKm,  Assistant  Attorney-General  of  the  United 
States,  entered  into  an  agreement  with  the  confederated  tribes  resident  on  the  Jocko 
or  Flathead  reservation  : 

That  for  the  couHidoratioii  hereinafter  lucntiouetl  the  said  cuul'ederated  tribes  of  Flatheads,  Koote  - 
nays,  aud  Upper  Pend  d'Oreilles  do  hereby  suri-euder  and  reliiiniiish  to  the  United  States  all  the  riehtt 
title,  and  interest  which  they  now  have  under  and  by  virtue  of  tlie  treaty  of  fluly  16,  1855,  in  and  to 
all  that  part  of  the  Joeko  (or  Fhithead)  Jveservatioii  situated  in  tlie  Territory  of  Montana,  and  de- 
scribed as  follows,  namely :  A  strip  of  hind  not  exceedinjjj  two  hundred  feet  in  width,  that  is  to  say, 
one  hundred  feet  on  eac)i  side  of  the  line  laid  down  on  the  map  of  definite  location  hereinbefore  men- 
tioned, wherever  said  line  runs  throujrli  said  reservation,  entering  tlie  same  at  or  near  the  summu  of 
Coriaeein  I)etih\  passing^  bv  tlie  valley  of  Finley  Creek  to  the  Jocko,  along  the  Joe  koto  Pend  d'Oreille 
River,  down  the  valley  of  t^ie  Pend  d  Oreille,  and  passing  out  of  the  reservation  at  or  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Missonia  River:  saiid  strip  of  land  being  intended  to  be  used  bv  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad 
Company,  its  suci-essors.  or  a.Hsigns.  as  a  right-of-way  aud  roa<l-bed,  and  containing  thirteen  hundred 
acres.  An  official  copy  of  said  map  of  dctinite  location  was  on  the  day  of  the  date  hereof  prodaced 
and  shown  to  said  Tudiaus.  in  counsel  assembled,  was  full}'  explained  to  them,  aud  is  attached  to  and 
made  part  of  the  agi-eement.  Also  the  several  pie<-es  or  ])arcels  of  land  situated  along  and  adjoining 
the  said  strip  of  land  hereinbefore  described,  as  the  same  are  delineated  <m  the  five  several  plats  or 
maps  thereof,  also  produc,<'d  and  shown  to  said  Indians,  containing,  exclusive  of  the  strip  of  land 
hereinbefore  meutiontHl.  one  hundi'cd  and  thirty  acres,  the  same  being  intende<l  to  be  used  by  the  said 
Northern  Pacific  Railroad  (.'ompany  for  the  pui-poses  of  station-houses,  depots,  sidings,  &c.  In  con- 
aideration  of  such  suirender  and  relinquishment  of  lands  as  aforesaid.  auKmnting  in  the  aggregate  to 
fourteen  hundred  and  thirty  acres,  the  United  States  stipulates  and  agrees  to  pay  to  the  said  confed- 
erated tribes  of  Flathead,  Kootenay.  and  Pend  d'Oreille  Indians  the  sum  of  sixteen  thousand  dollars, 
being  at  the  rate  of  eleven  and  i\^„  dollars  j)er  acre,  to  be  de]»osit(Hl  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  civdit  of  the  sjiid  confederated  tribes.  ui)ou  ratification  of  this  agreeuie'nt  by  Congress 
aod  necessary  appropriations  made,  therefor :  the  sum  aforesaid  to  be  exi>euded  for  the  benefit  of  said 
Indians  in  such  manner  as  tlu)  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct. 

And  for  the  cousiderations  aforesaid  the  United  States  further  stipulates  aud  agrees,  upon  rati- 
fication of  this  agi-eement  bv  Ctmgress,  and  necessary  apyu'opriations  therefor,  to  pay  to  the  individ- 
ual Indians,  members  of  said  confederatiMl  tribes,  whose  names  appear  on  the  schedule  marked  with 
tiie  letter  "K."  the  several  sums  set  opjjosite  their  respective  names,  as  full  compensation  for  any 
damages  to  improvements  or  fenced  or  cultivated  fields  which  they  may  sustain  by  reason  of  the  sur- 
render and  relinquishment  <»f  said  lands,  or  any  )>art  thereof,  as  aforesaid:  such  compensation  to  be 
ex]>ended  for  the  benefit  of  such  individual  Indians,  or  paid  to  them  in  cash,  in  the  proportions  to 
which  they  may  be  severally  entitled  thereto,  appearing  by  said  schedule,  as  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  direct.  All  provisions  of  existing  treaties  with  the  confederated  tribes  of  Flathead,  Koote- 
nay, and  Upper  Pend  d'Oreille  Indians  not  affected  by  tliis  agivement  to  remain  in  full  force  and  effect, 
and  this  agreement  to  be  subje<'t  to  ratification  by  Congress. 

As  the  chief  incentive  to  signing  the  foregoing  agreement,  the  Indians  received  the 
promise  of  the  honorable  commissioner,  Joseph  K.  McCammon,  that  he  wonld  urge 
npon  the  government  the  }»roi»riety  of  granting  a  desire,  which  they  entertain  very 
strongly,  viz,  that  they  should  have  ceded  baclc  to  them  that  i)ortion  of  the  national 
domain  lying  between  tlie  present  northern  boundary  of  this  reservation  and  the 
forty-ninth  parallel,  or  what  is  generally  known  as  the  British  line.  It  is  a  tract  of 
country  very  mountainous,  with  numerous  streams,  having  even  the  narrow  valleys 
BO  densely  timbered  that  there  is  very  little  probability  of  any  desire  being  exhibited 
for  many  years  on  the  part  of  the  whites  to  occupy  it  to  any  ai>preciable  extent.  At 
present,  on  the  whole  tract,  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  there  are  not  more  than  eight  bona-fide 
white  settlers,  perhaps  not  so  many,  and  they  are  confined  to  one  spot  at  the  head  of 
Flathead  Lake.  The  Indians  mentioned  this  state  of  affairs  in  support  of  their  prayer 
that  the  grant  should  be  ma<le,  saying,  as  above  stated,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the 
open  country  at  the  head  of  Flathead  Lake  (which  is  a  very  small  portion  of  the  whole), 
the  area  asked  for  is  unfit  for  white  settlement,  but,  being  fair  tra])ping  and  fishing 
grounds,  is  well  ada])ted  to  the  wants  and  for  the  homes  of  Indians.  Added  to  this, 
as  there  is  scarcely  any  White  travel  through  that  portion  of  the  country,  they  argue 
that  they  would  be  much  more  liable  than  now  to  be  allowed  to  rest  in  peace. 

The  year  has  been  a  prosperous  one  for  the  Indians,  as  large  yields  have  followed 
their  tillage  of  the  soil,  which  has  been  much  increased  over  previous  years,  the 

J  dews  and  other  agricultural  imph'ments  furnished  by  the  department  having  been 
n  urgent  demand. 

The  sanitary  conditi<m  of  the  Indians  is  at  present  good,  but  during  the  year  there 
has  been  some  increase  in  the  percentage  of  deaths.  Many  consider  that  their 
change  of  modes  of  living,  from  lodges  to  houses,  and  from  their  hitherto  simple 
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food  to  the  more  complicated  cookery  of  the  white  man^  has  an  injurious  effect  ou 
their  health.  Probably  such  is  the  case,  as  consumption  is  certainly  the  only  disease- 
with  which  they  are  much  afflicted;  but  the  decision  of  this  question  I  am  willing  to- 
leave  to  more  scientific  inquirers.  Rumors  prevail  that  small-pox  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  town  of  Missoula,  situated  on  the  eastern  border  of  the  reservation. 
Should  the  disease  spread,  I  fear  the  Indians  here  will  greatly  suffer,  especially  as^ 
the  resident  physician  has  intimated  an  intention  of  handing  in  his  resignation  at 
the  end  of  the  present  quarter,  on,  account  of  the  late  reduction  of  salary,  which  is- 
now  inadequate  for  the  support  of  himself  and  family,  and  I  very  much  doubt  if  I 
can  well  replace  him  for  the  amount  now  allowed  by  the  department. 

The  missionary  work  on  this  reservation,  as  in  the  past,  is  conducted  by  the  Jesuit 
priesthood  of  St.  Ignatius  Mission,  and  their  efforts  and  exertions  need  no  comment 
from  me,  as  to  them,  to  a  very  great  extent,  are  due  the  peacefulness,  good  conduct, 
and  prosperity  of  the  Indians  under  my  charge.  Under  the  supervision  of  theso^ 
fathers  and  the  ^ood  Sisters  of  Providence,  the  industrial  schools  for  boys  and  girls 
in  connection  with  this  agency  have  steadily  improved,  and  for  results  will,  I  be- 
lieve, compare  favorably  with  any  other  institution  of  learning  of  a  like  kind,  more 
especially  if  the  amount  of  government  assistance  furnished  is  taken  into  consid- 
eration. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

PETER  RONAN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Fort  Belknap  Agency, 

June  30,  1882. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  of  matters  per- 
taining to  this  agency. 

RESERVATION. 

Fort  Belknap  reservation  is  a  tract  of  land  extending  from  the  109th  pai-allel  wo8t- 
wArd  to  the  Marias  River,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Her  Majesty^s  dominion  and  by 
the  Missouri  River  on  the  south,  containing  nearly  3,700  square  miles,  1,200  of  whicbr 
is  appropriated  by  the  Department  of  War  as  the  site  of  Fort  Assinaboine.  This  res- 
ervation possesses  great  natural  advantages,  is  well  watered,  and  in  many  parts  well 
timbered.  Naturally  a  grazing  country,  it  still  affords  signs  of  rich  mineral  deposits,, 
and  the  basin  of  the  Muk  River  affords  excellent  facilities  for  agricultural  pursuits^ 
These  facts  render  the  reservation  attractive  to  all  who  visit  it.  The  Milk  River  di- 
vides it  into  nearly  equal  parts  from  west  to  east,  and  Belknap  Agency  is  nearly  in 
the  center  of  the  reservation  upon  its  south  bank.  Here,  with  slight  expense  in  es- 
tablishing irrigation,  we  possess  facilities  for  agriculture  and  grazing  that  are 
unexcelled  in  the  Territory  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  States.  Surrounded  by  elevated 
lands,  we  are  favored  with  mild  winters,  light  falls  of  snow,  and  rarely  a  blizzard. 
The  winter  last  past  was  exceedingly  mild,  no  snow  whatever,  and  very  little  severe 
weather. 

NUMBER   OF   INDIANS. 

During  the  early  part  of  last  spring  I  caused  a  census  to  be  taken  of  all  Indian  fami-^ 
lies  under  my  supervision,  with  the  following  result :  Gros  Ventres,  950 ;  Asslnaboines,. 
750;  total  of  both  tribes,  1,700.  Since  that  time  upwards  of  100  have  come  in  from 
Wolf  Point,  many  of  whom  were  formerly  upon  the  rolls  of  this  agency,  so  the  exact 
number  is  still  uncertain.  Owing  to  their  vibrating  between  this  place  and  Wolf 
Point  and  the  impossibility  of  gathering  exact  statistics  of  births  and  deaths,  an  ab- 
solute statement  of  numbers  is  rendered  impossible.  At  the  present  time,  considering 
those  who  have  returned  from  Wolf  Point  and  the  gjiiii  in  the  percentage  of  birtlia 
over  deaths,  I  have  nearly  1,850  Indians  under  iny  care. 

A(iKNCY    liUILDINGS, 

The  buildings  of  this  agency  are  composed  entirely  of  logs.  The  warehouse,  stables^ 
carpenter  shop,  and  store-rooms  are  newly  built  of  hewn  logs,  and  are  commodious 
and  comfortable  buildings  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  erected.  The  resi- 
dences are  very  poor,  being  poorly  built  at  first  and  having  stood  for  many  years^ 
they  being  the  original  buildings  at  this  place,  and  it  is  an  impossibility  to  render 
them  habitable  any  longer  than  for  the  present  season,  and  I  most  urgently  recoiu- 
lueud  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  erect  new  and  suitable  buildings  at  this  place. 
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FOREIGN  INDIANS  AND   HALF-BHEED8. 

t 

Daring  the  latter  ])art  of  last  fall  and  all  winter  the  country  along  the  lower  portloa 
of  Milk  River,  where  the  main  herd  of  huffalo  wintered,  was  occupied  hy  large  num- 
bers of  Crees,  other  foreign  Indians,  and  half-breeds,  to  the  exclusion  and  great  detri- 
ment of  our  own  Indians,  who  fear  them  when  they  are  in  excess  of  their  own  numbers.. 
The  military  expeditions  from  Fort  Assinaboine  into  that  locality  dispersed  them 
several  times,  and  eventually,  by  means  of  a  permanent  camp  there,  has  succeeded  ia 
nearly  ridding  the  country  of  them,  and  did  valuable  service  in  protecting  our  In- 
dians from  foreign  depredation  and  in  preventing  the  destruction  of  their  game,  for 
which  the  officers  of  Fort  Assinaboine  deserve  and  have  our  high  esteem  and  our  heart- 
felt thanks. 

AGRICULTURE. 

In  comparison  with  last  year  my  report  in  this  connection  will  be  unfavorable^ 
owin^  to  an  extremely  dry  season  and  no  means  of  irrigating.  We  put  200  acres  of 
land  into  crops  last  spring  as  follows :  Oats,  60  acres  ;  potatoes  and  corn,  50  each  ;  S 
into  wheat,  and  35  into  pumpkins,  turnips,  and  small  vegetjibles.  Owing  to  the  sea- 
son, we  will  gather  only,  about  one-third  crop  of  potatoes  and  corn,  and  of  the  bal* 
ance,  oats  are  a  total  failure,  but  a  fair  product  from  the  garden. 

Although  this  season  has  been  so  unpropitious,  I  am  not  shaken  in  my  belief  that 
this  country  is  an  excellent  one  for  agricultural  purposefe,  especially  for  small  grains. 
The  adversity  of  this  seasou  could  easily,  with  a  certain  amount  of  expense,  have  been 
averted  by  means  of  irrigation,  without  which  no  man  dejiends  upon  a  crop  in  Montanlik 
with  absolute  certainty,  and  that  these  Indians  in  a  few  years,  with  sufficient  broken 
land  and  irrigating  ditches,  will  produce  their  own  flour.  Give  them  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  good  heifers  and  bulls,  and  they  will  at  the  same  time  produce  their  own  beef.. 
Of  course  a  grist-mill  is  necessary  to  convert  their  wheat  into  flour,  and  we  have  sev- 
eral excellent  sites  upon  Milk  River  for  one.  When  we  provide  this  people  with  these 
advantages  we  lay  a  broad  basis  ui>on  which  to  build  and  from  which  to  expect. 
We  take  one  gigantic  stride  toward  making  them  self-sustaining. 

INDIAN   FARMING. 

Seventy-five  or  one  hundred  families  have  remained  permanently  at  the  agency  all 
summer,  while  the  main  body  have  been  away  on  the  chase.  These  have  been  very 
useful  and  have  done  much  good  work  in  cultivating  their  small  patches  of  land.  I 
divided  the  land  under  cultivation  into  nearly  300  equal  lots,  and  each  lot  contains- 
potatoes,  corn,  and  some  small  vegetables,  and  have  so  apportioned  them  among  the 
Indians  that  all  will  receive  benefit,  and  realize  the  benefit  derived  therefrom;  and 
by  insisting  that  they  shall  do  a  certain  amount  of  work  gratuitously  in  order  to  pos- 
sess the  crop,  I  can  reconcile  the  Indian  readily  to  what  he  formerly  looked  upon  as 
de^adation,  and  cultivate  within  him  a  desire  for  the  proceeds  of  his  labor,  which 
will  lead  him  from  his  state  of  originality  to  an  agricultural  life. 

We  prevailed  upon  them  last  year  to  cure  and  stack  a  small  amount  of  hay  for  their 
horses  during  the  winter,  and  they  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  result  that  they,  of 
theirown  volition,  left  the  chase  this  season,  came  in,  and  put  up  several  stacks  of  hay 
for  the  coming  winter,  both  tribes  taking  much  interest  in  the  work. 

The  Assinaboines  show  greater  adaptability  for  farming  and  for  work  of  any  kind 
than  the  Gros  Ventres ;  they  do  more  farm  work,  and  work  more  for  hire,  and  un- 
doubtedly will  excel  the  Gros  Ventres  in  becoming  an  agricultural  people,  for  which. 
vocation  they  show  considerable  preference.  • 

It  is  pleasant  to  notice  that  instead  of  the  work  being  done  as  heretofore  by  the 
women  it  is  almost  universally  done  by  the  men,  relieving  their  wives  and  daughters 
of  the  burdens  they  formerly  bore,  and  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  various  others,. 
adopting  the  ways  of  the  whites. 

RELATIONSHIP   WITH   THK    WHITES. 

As  in  the  past,  so  are  these  Indians  to-day,  distinctly  characterized  by  their  friendly 
and  good-natured  demeanor  toward  the  whites.  It  has  ever  been  my  aim  to  im]>resB 
upon  their  minds  the  idea  that  they  were  the  objects  of  the  best  wishes  of  all  white 
men;  that  they  would  in  all  cases  respect  and  defend  their  rights,  and  always  be  their 
friends.  .  The  past  neglect  of  their  reservation,  the  foreign  Indians  and  half-breed* 
having  been  allowed  to  come  here  and  destroy  their  game,  and  remain  on  their  hunt- 
ing ground  unmolested,  with  the  inactivity  of  the  proper  military  authority,  hail 
caused  them  to  be  doubtful,  but  the  judicious  and  active  coui-se  pursued  by  the  mili- 
tary of  Fort  Assinaboine  during  the  last  ten  months  against  this  source  of  trouble^ 
ban  served  to  remove  all  doubts  and  has  made  them,  I  believe,  greater  friends  to  th»- 
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white  race,  aud  they  will  remain  so  under  adverse  circumstances.  The  only  thing 
that  will  ever  cause  trouble  with  these  people  and  make  them  inimical  to  the  whites 
will  be  the  white  man's  insidious  acts  and  his  violated  agreements. 

They  have  for  the  last  twelve  months  remained  strictly  upon  their  own  reservation 
and  have  encroached  upon  no  one.  The  stealing  of  white  men's  horses  has  practically 
ceased,  and  when  a  white  man's  horse  is  brought  into  their  camp  by  other  Indians  or 
they  see  them  in  their  possession  they  universally  report  the  fact  to  me  and  assist  me 
in  their  recovery. 

SUPPLIES. 

The  supiilies  furnished  us  last  year  taken  in  connection  with  the  products  of  their 
farming  and  the  proceeds  of  the  chase  were  ample  to  provide  for  their  every  want. 
They  seemed  pleased  with  the  management  of  the  year,  and  were  happy,  peaceable, 
and  contented. 

The  half-breed,  as  of  old,  traded  them  out  of  part  of  their  clothing,  yet  they  did 
not  suffer  as  they  had  a  good  supply  of  robes,  and  our  issue  of  blapkets  was  gener- 
ous. I  have  continually  striven  as  best  I  could  to  stop  this  traffic  whereby  our  Indi- 
ans exchange  their  ready-made  clothing,  issued  to  them  b^  government  with  the  half- 
breeds  for  worthless  articles,  but  with  poor  success ;  and  not  until  lately,  and  that 
by  the  assistance  of  the  military,  have  I  become  master  of  the  situation.  I  now  be- 
live  I  can,  partially  if  not  fully,  eradicate  that  evil. 

POLICE. 

Although  the  police  force  have  done  me  considerable  service  in  various  ways  that 
proved  to  be  of  value  and  have  fully  earned  their  pay  by  settling  disputes, .  suppress- 
ing disorderly  conduct  in  camp,  recovering  stolen  or  strayed  property,  and  in  number- 
less ways,  they  are  not  so  effective  as  I  could  wish,  yet  yearly  improving.  Should 
they  be  reorganized,  with  a  good  reliable  white  man  as  their  chief,  they  would  con- 
stitute a  power  upon  which  an  agent  could  positively  rely  and  a  bulwark  of  defense 
not  easily  broken  down. 

ILLICIT  TRADE. 

There  has  been  considerable  illicit  trade  carried  on  on  the  Missouri  River,  also,  dur- 
ing the  winter,  on  Milk  River  by  half-breeds  mostly,  partly  by  white  men  and  wood- 
yard  men,  whisky  being  one  of  their  chief  stocks  in  trade.  It  did  not  interfere  with 
-our  Indians,  as  by  following  my  oft-repeated  advice  they  kept  away  from  it. 

CRIMES. 

Regarding  crime,  it  is  with  jileasure  unfeigned  I  can  say  that  among  the  Indians 
who  are  cared  for  and  fed  at  this  agency,  who  are  classified  as  wild  and  uncivilized — 
and  justly,  too — there  has  been  but  little  crime  of  any  nature  to  mar  the  record  of  the 
Oros  Ventre  and  Assinaboine  tribes  for  the  fiscal  year  now  closed,  and  the  prospects 
of  the  future  are  as  full  of  hope  for  a  continuation  of  their  good  J)ehavior  as  could 
be  desired. 

SCHOOLS. 

In  reporting  the  condition  and  improvement  of  our  school  I  cannot  make  the  fav- 
orable statements  I  would  like,  owing  to  the  disadvantages  under  which  we  labor. 
The  day-school  has  been  continued  as  heretofore  with  an  average  attendance  of 
twenty,  this  number  being  all  our  scanty  room  would  accommodate.  Taking  into 
consideration  the  irregularity  of  the  attendance  and  the  fact  that  those  who  consti- 
tute the  school  for  one  month  move  away  and  new  ones  take  their  place  the  next, 
and  thus  continually  changing,  the  result  has  been  fully  up  to  my  expectation. 

These  children  learn  readily,  and  those  who  have  attended  any  length  of  time  show 
signs  of  improvement  and  can  articulate  quite  understandingly  in  the  English  tongne, 
thus  becoming  desirable  pupils  in  the  event  of  the  establishment  of  a  boarding-school 
at  this  place,  with  which  I  most  earnestly  hope  we  shall  soon  be  favored,  fori  believe 
it  to  be  our  greatest  need.  There  are  nearly  300  children  of  school  age  among  this 
people,  75  at  least  of  which  would  become  regular  and  constant  attendants  of  a 
boarding  school  where  they  could  be  cared  for,  fed,  and  clothed.  They  cannot  be 
gathered  into  the  day-school  unless  the  lodges  are  near  by,  and  those  who  under  these 
circumstances  attend  for  a^ime  soon  leave  from  necessity  as  their  camps  move  away ; 
bence  the  need  of  a  permanent  place  of  abode  for  the  children  who  are  willing  (and 
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few  seem  desirous  even)  to  attend,  which  a  boarding-school  alone  will  supply.  I  have 
submitted  plans  that  have  been  approved  by  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  boarding-school  buildings,  but  as  yet  nothing  further  has  been  done. 

MORALS. 

I  wish  I  could  say  more  flattering  things  of  this  people  in  regard  to  their  moral 
standing  and  improvement,  viewing  it  from  the  stand-point  of  a  civilized  community* 
Although  no  murder,  theft,  or  drunkenness  has  occurred  during  the  year,  yet  they  re- 
main far  from  the  white  man's  idea  of  true  moralitv,  and*  it  will  take  many  years  of 
patient  and  true  Christian  labor  in  connection  with  schools  to  elevate  them  to  that 
extent  where  they  will  see  and  emulate  proper  examples  toward  purifying  their  mor- 
als. There  are  many  causes  combining  to  keep  down  and  even  to  lower  the  moral 
status  of  the  Indian,  and  the  greatest  of  all  is  their  contact  with  the  ranks  of  the  mili- 
*tary,  transient  white  men,  wood-choppers,  &c.,  whoso  morals,  to  say  the  least,  are 
far  from  perfect. 

How  necessary,  in  this  connection,  and  how  useful  would  be  a  boarding-school, 
where,  under  the  careful  sui>ervision  of  faithful  workers,  the  young  girls  especially 
could  be  gathered  in  and  kejit  until  they  could  be  taught  and  improved  to  that  ex- 
tent when  they  could  be  sent  back  to  their  i>eople  to  exert  an  influence  that  would 
tend  to  leaven  the  whole. 

fSAXlTAllY. 

The  condition  of  this  people  in  a  sanitary  view  is  excellent.  For  the  last  year 
there  have  been  but  a  few  deaths  and  no  epidt»niics,  which  is  a  great  improvement 
over  former  years.  Contidence  in  the  agency  physician  has  greatly  increased,  although 
many,  as  yet,  still  adhere  to  the  Hindoo  practices  of  their  medicine  men.  The  class 
of  cases  met  with  more  often  than  any  other  are  the  venereal  diseases  in  their  various 
forms.  The  success  that  has  rewarded  the  physician's  etforts  in  a  few  cases  has  been 
the  means  of  bringing  many  others  to  seek  similar  treatment.  The  result  has  been 
to  wean  them,  to  a  considerable  extent,  from  the  pernicious  practices  of  their  medi- 
cine men  and  to  look  with  favor  and  expectancy  to  the  remedies  of  the  white  man. 

There  is  great  need  of  a  suitable  building  here  to  be  used  for  hospital  purposes,  and 
the  same  reasons  oflered  in  behalf  of  a  boarding-school  apply  here.  It  is  a  want  often 
expressed  by  the  Indians  themselves. 

UKMAltlvS. 

There  is  a  common  but  erroneous  belief,  based  u})on  the  assumption  that  the  Indian 
nature  is  not  susceptible  of  change  or  of  improvement,  that  this  race  of  people  will 
ever  continue  to  be  the  wards  of  our  government  and  the  recipients  of  its  bounties. 
This  error  is  an  unfortunate  one,  not  only  to  the  Indian  and  those  whose  duty  it  is  to 
care  for  and  improve  him,  but  to  all  parties  who  have  any  interest  in  settling  the 
Indian  question.  It  is  inherited  from  many  years  ago,  when  the  line  of  action  pur- 
sued by  the  frontiersman  toward  the  Indian,  and  particij)ated  in  by  all  who  dealt 
with  him,  was  to  ''get  his  lands"  and  drive  him  beyond  the  Mississippi  River,  and 
whose  rapacity,  not  yet  satiated,  still  continued  to  push  him  westward  toward  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  They  saw  in  his  nature  nothing  laudable,  no  flexibility,  nor  any 
basis  upon  which  there  could  be  built  the  semblance  even  of  a  man. 

These  ideas,  formed  by  prejudice  and  traditionally  transmitted  from  parent  to 
child  for  several  generations,  re-enforced  by  sensational  writers,  yellow-covered  liter- 
ature, and  by  the  outrages  committed  by  the  Indians  themselves  in  their  dark  days 
of  despair  when  driven  to  desperation  by  the  ever-growing  greed  of  their  white  op- 
pressors, have  placed  these  people  in  a  false  light  before  the  common  people  who  have 
Da<l  no  other  means  of  studying  the  Indian  character. 

But  my  own  experience,  after  having  spent  four  years  among  them,  is  that  the 
varied  aspects  of  Indian  life  when  closely  studied  are  found  to  correspond  with  those 
of  the  white  race  ;  the  only  difference  is  that  we  find  them  on  an  infinitely  lower 
plane,  where  they  have  been  kept  iu  i)art  by  an  influence  exerted  by  those  unnatural 
whites  whose  iufluence  should  have  been  far  diff'erent  and  against  whom  we  now  are 
compelled  to  exorcise  our  most  vigilant  care.  From  this  plane  judicious  control,  com- 
mercial coDtact  with  the  better  classes,  good  examples,  education,  and  individual  re- 
«poDsibility  alone  can  extricate  him.  Every  act  whose  tendency  is  to  establish  his 
individuality,  to  cause  him  to  ])roduce  from  his  own  resources  for  his  personal  wants, 
to  encourage  his  ambition  to  make  fruitful  his  industries,  to  make  him  responsible 
for  his  own  acts  and  to  suffer  or  enjoy  their  fruit  is  a  stex>  toward  an  early  and  honor- 
able a^ustment  of  the  ''vexed  question"  and  tends  toward  their  early  self-support. 
Until  the  Indian  has  a  home  established  for  him  which  will  be  hereditary  and  by  law 
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transtnissable  to  his  heirs,  until  he  becomes  invested  with  the  rights  and  responsibil- 
ities of  a  citizen,  or  at  least  a  person,  no  effort  of  government  or  of  its  agents,  no  policy, 
however  judicious,  honestly  and  persistently  iipplied,  will  give  durability  to  his  in- 
dustry or  make  his  individuality  anything  but  a  hollow  mockery  and  a  criminal  pre- 
tension. 

CONCLUSIOX. 

* 

Tn  concluding  my  statements  regarding  the  status  of  the  Indians  under  my  super- 
vision I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  adhered  closely  to  facts  and  have  studiously  avoided 
in  all  circumstances  false  colors,  believing  that  the  reader  will,  in  every  case,  prefer 
the  prosy  Indian  facts  to  finer  phrases  that  ofttimes  prove  delusive. 

I  would  express  many  thanks  to  my  superior  officers  who  have  manifested  true  in- 
terest in  the  work,  to  the  emplo^-^s  who  have  been  true  and  faithful  in  their  support 
and  labor,  and  to  the  military  of  Fort  Assinaboine  who  have  assisted  me  as  previously 
stated.  The  relationship  between  this  agency  and  the  military  forces,  as  well  as  the 
civil  authorities  and  citizens  of  Montana,  continues  to  be  of  the  most  cordial  nature. 
Thankful  for  the  good  results  of  the  year  now  past,  and  confidently  hoping  for  another 
equally  as  propitious, 

1  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant. 


W.  L.  LINCOLN. 

United  StaUn  Indian  Agent. 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affaius. 


Fort  Peck  Agency,  Montana, 

Aeptemha'  1,  lb8'J. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the 
transactions  at  this  agency  during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1882 : 

This  agency  is  situated  in  the  northeastern  part  of  Montana  Territory,  and  is^ 
bouDded  as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota, 
where  the  boundary  between  Montana  and  Dakota  intersects  with  the  49th  parallel 
north  latitude,  running  south  along  said  boundary  line  until  said  line  intersects  with 
the  northern  boundary  of  the  Fort  Buford  military  reservation ;  thence  west  along 
said  northern  boundary  to  the  northwest  corner  of  said  reservation ;  thence  south  to 
the  southwest  corner  of  said  reservation;  thence  west  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri River;  thence"  west  along  said  south  bank  to  the  109^  west  longitude;  thence 
north  along  said  de^ee  to  the  49th  parallel  aforesaid;  thence  east  along  said  x>arallel 
to  the  place  of  beginning,  the  same  containing  10,272,000  acres  of  land,  more  or  less. 
Much  the  larger  part  of  the  above-described  territory  lies  uQi'th  of  the  Missouri  River^ 
which  extends  through  it  from  west  to  east  for  a  distance  of  400  miles.  The  reserva- 
tion is  watered  by  the  Missouri  and  its  numerous  tributaries,  among  which  the  largest 
are  Milk,  Poplar,  and  Big  Muddy  rivers.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  pond» 
and  lakes,  extending  to  the  Canadian  line.  I  estimate  that  there  is  about  one-fourth 
of  the  entire  area  suitable  for  cultivation  and  grazing  purposes. 

LOCATION    OF    AGENCY. 

Poplar  Creek  Agency  is  located  on  the  north  side  of  the  Missouri  River,  60  mile* 
west  of  the  mouth  of  the  Yellowstone  and  2  miles  east  of  junction  of  Poplar  River 
with  the  Missouri,  on  a  high  plateau  which  is  60  feet  above  high- water  mark  and  1^ 
miles  from  the  Missouri.  Wolf  Point  (the  branch)  Agency  is  located  24  miles  west 
of  Poplar  Creek,  on  a  table  land,  one-half  a  mile  north  of  the  Missouri,  and  12  feet 
above  high-water  mark. 

TRIBES. 

At  Poplar  Creek  Agency  and  vicinity  the  Yanktouais,  Santee,  Teton,  and  Ogalalla 
bands  of  Sioux  are  located,  and  at  Wolf  Point  the  Assinaboines.  The  population  of 
the  various  bands  are  as  foUlows : 

Yanktouais 'A,  -iOU 

Santees 600 

Tetons  and  Ogalallas 314 

Assinaboines 1. 300 

Making  a  total  of 6. 014 
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This  is  a  decrease  of  213  from  last  year's  report.  Of  this  number  about  100  have 
l>een  trausferred  to  other  agencies,  and  the  balance  have  gone  whore  they  could  get 
rations  and  goods  without  work. 

AGENCY   BUILDINGS. 

At  Poplar  Creek  Agency  arc  the  agent's  house,  38  by  40  feet,  two  stories,  frame ; 
"warehouse,  33  by  100,  two  stories,  frame ;  two  cottages,  frame,  16  by  30,  with  an  L  14 
"by  16;  school-house,  frame,  20  by  40:  one  log  house,  16  by  18,  one  story,  dirt  roof; 
slaughter-house,  20  by  30,  shingle  roof;  one  seed  and  tool  house,  28  by  50,  two  stories, 
frame;  one  carpenter  shoj),  16  by  24,  log,  dirt  roof;  one  blacksmith  shop,  16  by  18, 
log,  dirt  roof;  one  root-house,  20  by  40,  frame  roof;  one  root-house  for  Indian  vege- 
tables, 20  by  50 ;  one  ice-house,  18  by  20,  log,  dirt  roof;  one  saw-mill,  36  by  60,  capacity 
6,000  feet  lumber  per  twelve  hours ;  one  scale-house,  20  by  30,  with  scales  of  30,000 
pounds  capacity ;  one  boarding-school  house,  192  by  17,  hewn  logs,  pine  finish^  one 
ibBd  one-half  stories,  capacity  S)  scholars;  one  horse-stable  for  same,  17  by  32,  hewn 
logs, dirt-  and  board  roof;  one  cow-stable,  16  by  20,  board  and  dirt  roof,  log;  one  ice- 
liQuse,  16  by  16,  board  and  dirt  roof,  log ;  one  frame  stable,  32  by  75,  two  stories.  At 
Grautville  (Lower  Box  Elder)  there  is  one  employ^s^  house,  16  by  40,  log,  board  and 
dirt  roof;  one  log  store-house,  16  by  20,  board  and  dirt  roof;  and  one  log  stable,  16  by 
32,  dirt  roof. 

At  Wolf  Point  Agency  there  are  one  store-house,  28  by  50,  two  stories,  frame;  one 
«ottage,  16  by  30,  with  L  14  by  16,  frame ;  another  cottage,  same  as  above,  partially 
completed;  one  employes*  house,  16  by  :W,  log,  shingle  roof;  one  log  school-house,  20 
by  *M),  dirt  roof;  also  one  police-room,  superintendent's  room,  dining-room,  kitchen, 
■carpenter  shop,  store  and  tool  room,  all  20  by  20,  log ;  all  of  the  last-mentioned  build- 
ings are  hardly  t^u^ntable,  but  still  in  use.  There  is  also  at  Wolf  Point  one  black- 
smith shop,  16  by  32,  log,  dirt  roof;  one  saw-mill,  frame,  20  by  30,  board  roof,  mill 
4Uid  building  in  good  repair;  one  new  log  stable,  20  by  60,  dirt  roof;  one  root-house, 
2  by  50,  log  an  d  dirt  roof.  ^ 

TRADERS. 

Charles  Aubery  has  large  and  commodious  stores  at  both  Poplar  Creek  and  Wolf 
Point,  with  good  and  substantial  outbuildings  and  corrals.  George  H.  Fairchild,  suc- 
cessor to  Leighton  and  Jordan,  has,  also,  well-arranged  establishments  at  both  places. 
Both  traders  carry  larg(i  and  well-selected  stocks  of  goods  and  general  merchandise. 
Their  prices  ai*e  very  reasonable  for  an  Indian  country,  due  to  proper  competition. 
Oeorge  S.  Doane  and  H.  F.  Batchelor  have  not,  as  yet,  opened  stores. 

• 

FARMING. 

The  agency  farm  consists  of  60  acres  at  Poplar  Creek  and  50  acres  at  Wolf  Point. 
Of  this  amount  there  were  60  acres  of  oats,  10  acres  of  wheat,  24  acres  of  potatoes,  10 
iM^res  of  com,  and  6  acres  of  pumpkins,  carrots,  beets,  parsnips,  turnips,  beans,  and 
pease.  I  estimate  that  there  will  be  a  yield  of  1,800  bushels  of  oats,  150  bushels  of 
wheat,  1,200  bushels  of  potatoes,  100  bushels  of  corn,  10  bushels  of  beans,  and  the 
vegetables  are  not  worth  gathering. 

There  is  under  fence  at  the  industrial  boarding-school  .39  acres,  29  acres  of  which  are 
planted  in  corn,  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  turnips,  sqiiaslf,  pumpkins,  cabbage,  and 
melons.  I  estinmte  that  the  school  farm  will  yield  100  bushels  of  corn,  300  bushels  of 
potatoes,  5  bushels  of  beans.  2  bushels  of  pease,  50  bushels  of  turnips,  about  two  wagon- 
loads  of  pumpkins  and  sc^uash,  and  cabbage  none.  There  was  a  garden,  containing 
about  5  {icres,  planted  by  employes  in  corn,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.  There  was  about 
one-eighth  of  a  crop  of  corn  and  potatoes,  and  no  vegetables. 

INDIAN  FARMING. 

There  has  been  planted  and  cultivated  by  three  hundred  families  185  acres  at  Pop- 
ular Creek ;  at  Alkali  Creek,  5  miles  east  of  Poplar  Creek,  twenty-eight  families 
planted  20  acres;  at  Deer  Tail,  6  miles  east,  two  hundred  families  planted  100  acres; 
at  Grautville,  17  miles  east,  seventy  families  i>lanted  60  acres ;  at  Coal  Bank,  20  miles 
east,  10  acres  planted  by  twenty-five  families ;  this  colony  is  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Missouri  River;  at  the  Two  Chimneys,  25  miles  east,  15  acres  planted  by  eighteen 
families ;  at  Upper  Box  Elder,  4  miles  west  of  Poplar  Creek,  130  acres  was  planted 
by  one  hnndred  and  fifty  families.  This  makes  the  total  number  of  Indian  farms  at 
Poplar  Creek  Agency  and  vicinity  791,  containing  520  acres.  At  Jack  MitohelPs 
plaee,  8  miles  east  of  Wolf  Point,  10  acres  were  planted  by  seven  families ;  at  Little 
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Wolf  Creek,  2  miles  east,  15  acres  farmed  by  twenty-three  families ;  at  Wolf  Point, 
80  acres  farmed  by  one  hundred  and  thirty  families ;  Jackson's  farm,  1  mile  west  of 
Wolf  Point,  30  acres  farmed  by  sixty  families ;  at  Grangerville,  2  miles  west,  80  acres 
farmed  by  one  hundred  and  seven  families,  making  a  total  of  215  acres  farmed  by 
three  hundred  and  twenty  families  at  Wolf  Point  Agency  and  vicinity.  This  makes 
a  total  of  735  acres  of  land  farmed  by  1,111  Indian  families  at  this  agency. 

These  Indian  farmers,  with  but  a  few  exceptions,  have  worked  well  during  the 
year,  and  I  can  say  truly  that  it  is  not  from  a  lack  of  thorough  cultivation  that  we  have 
nad  poor  crops.  Those  that  were  not  willing  to  work  I  made  willing  by  giving  them 
no  rations  until  their  crops  were  worked. 

INDIAN  HOUSES. 

At  this  time  there  are  100  Indian  families  living  in  log  houses ;  some  of  them  are 
very  comfortable  houses ;  and  had  they  made  a  success  of  farming  this  year  there 
would  have  been  greater  activity  in  house-building  this  fall,  as  I  can  now  furnish 
them  from  the  agency  saw-mill  all  the  lumber  needed.  The  Indians  do  all  the  work 
with  the  exception  of  the  doors  and  windows,  which  are  made  by  the  agency  carpen- 
ter. The  failure  of  crops,  the  scanty  a  ppropriation  made  by  Congress,  and  the  scarcity 
of  buffalo  make  a  very  gloomy  outlook  for  my  Indians  this  winter.  They  must  aban- 
don their  homes  and  take  to  the  jirairie,  or  starve. 

HUNTING. 

During  the  past  year  my  Indians  have  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  finding  buffalo^ 
on  account  of  the  white  hunters  and  foreign  Indians  trespassing  on  their  hunting 
grounds.  My  Indians  secui-ed  but  few  robes  last  winter,  and  nearly  all  of  the  meat 
they  lived  on  was  taken  from  -the  carcasses  of  buffalo  killed  by  white  hunters,  they 
wanting  the  robe  only  and  making  very  little  use  of  the  meat.  The  traders  paid 
very  liberally  for  robes  the  entire  winter. 

In  the  early  pai*t  of  last  June  I  called  the  chiefs  and  head-men  together  and  told 
them  that  it  was  necessary  that  all  should  go  to  hunt  buffalo ;  that  our  provisions  would 
not  reach  for  all.  They  went,  but  many  went  reluctantly.  A  large  part  of  the  camp 
remained  out  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer,  returning  in  August ;  they 
gathered  their  crops,  and  are  now  out  again  for  their  fall  hunt.  Some  returning  re- 
port the  buffalo  scarce  and  scattering ;  that  the  grass  north  and  west  of  here,  as  far 
as  Milk  River,  is  burnt  off,  and  that  there  is  no  leed  for  the  buffalo  on  their  reserva- 
tion ;  that  the  white  hunters  occupy  all  of  the  country  south  of  the  Missouri  River. 

INDIAN  WORK  AND  INDUSTRY. 

I  estimate  that  the  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  have  sold  and  marketed  during 
the  past  year  6,500  buffalo  robes,  valued  at  $39,000 ;  6,000  pounds  of  parfeches,  dry 
hides,  deer  and  antelope  skins,  valued  at  $1,500 ;  1,000  pelts,  consisting  of  wolf,  wild* 
cat,  mink,  &c.,  valued  at  $1,500.  They  have  sold  to  steamboats  4,000  cords  of  wood,^ 
Talned  at  $12,000 ;  they  have  chopped  for  traders  and  military  contractors  3,000  cords, 
Talued  at  $4,500.  They  have  sold  $4,000  worth  of  corn  and  vegetables  to  the  traders 
and  the  military. 

I  estimate  that  they  have  received  for  labor  done  for  the  traders  and  contractors, 
$5,000.  They  have  chopped  and  hauled  all  the  logs  for  their  own  houses;  assisted  in 
the  hauling  of  logs  and  the  manufacture  of  the  lumber  for  their  own  buildings,  cut, 
hauled,  and  put  in  the  stack  100  tons  of  hay  for  their  own  use,  and  have  done  nearly 
all  of  the  freighting  from  the  river  to  the  warehouse  and  from  Poplar  Creek  to  Wolf 
Point. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  Indian  police  force  is  one  of  the  principal  supports  of  an  Indian  ageut.  It  can 
and  does  exert  an  influence  for  good  government  among  the  Indians  that  no  other 
organization  can.  I  can  cheerfufly  report  my  police  trustworthy  and  reliable ;  always 
ready  to  execute  orders,  and  wiircheerfuUy  undertake  any  journey  or  hardship. 

I  again  urge  and  recommend  an. increase  of  pay  to  at  least  $10  per  month  for  self 
and  horse.  If  this  cannot  be  done  I  would  ask  for  an  increase  in  the  force  of  no  less 
than  ten. 

INDIAN   APPRKNTICKS. 

I  have  two  carpenter  apprentices,  who  show  more  than  an  average  aptness  for  me- 
^anica]  work.    Early  in  July  I  made  arrangements  by  which  they  could  obtain  their 
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meals  at  the  agency  mess-house.  I  find  the  plan  works  well.  They  learn  faster,  and 
seem  contented  and  happy,  and  do  their  work  cheerfully.  The  latter  part  of  August 
I  let  them  go  to  hunt  buffalo,  but  did  not  tell  them  that  there  was  no  money  to  pay  them 
doiiDg  the  present  fiscal  year.  I  do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them,  but  trust  that 
some  way  will  be  provided  by  which  I  can  retain  them  and  not  allow  them  to  return 
to  the  camp. 

MISSIONARY  WORK,   EDUCATION,   AND  MORALS. 

This  agency  is  assigned  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  This  church  has  no- 
mission  here,  except  such  work  as  is  accomplished  in  the  industrial  boarding  school, 
which  is  under  the  supervision  of  this  church.  Reverends  S.  E.  Snider  and  G.  W,  Wood 
hold  divine  service  each  alternate  Sabbath  in  the  agency  school-house.  We  also  havc^ 
a  regular  organized  Sabbath-school.  The  missionaries,  agent,  and  employes  help  to 
make  the  lessons  instructive,  interesting,  and  profitable.  The  attendance  isgood. 
There  is  a  Dakota  Sabbath-school  held  each  Sabbath  morning  in  the  Presbyterian 
mission  buildings,  which  has  a  good  attendance  from  among  the  Indians. 

The  education  of  the  Indians  during  the  past  year  has  been  very  encouraging,  as 
they  have  taken  more  iDterest  in  it  than  in  former  years,  and  seem  to  feel  that  the 
government  was  interested  in  their  welfare.  The  day-school  at  Wolf  Point  has  not 
been  as  great  a  success  as  I  should  like  to  have  had  it,  and  no  school  that  is  merely 
a  day-school  can  be.  The  scholars  should  have  a  certain  amount  of  outside  work  in 
connection  with  their  studies.  The  boys  should  spend  a  few  hours  each  day  in  being 
taught  the  use  of  mechanical  tools,  or  of  agricultural  imjilements,  and  the  girls  sew- 
ing and  housework.  It  is  on  a  plan  similar  to  this  that  I  proi)08e  to  conduct  the 
Welf  Point  school  during  the  present  year,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  it  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  school. 

The  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  have  now  three  mission  schools  at  this 
agency.  The  one  at  Poplar  Creek  was  in  operation  all  last  winter,  and  was  an  instru- 
ment of  great  good  among  this  people.  In  this  school  the  children  are  taught  their 
native  tongue,  and  take  a  great  interest  in  the  exercises.  This  school  was  conducted 
by  the  Misses  Dixon  and  McCreight.  The  board  has  also  a  school  at  Deer  Tail,  under 
the  direction  of  an  educated  Indian,  named  Joseph  Rogers.  The  school  at  Grant'%  ille 
is  in  charge  of  Robert  Hopkins,  an  educated  Indian.  These  men  are  good,  conscien- 
tious men,  and  are  zealous  in  their  good  work  in  behalf  of  their  fellow  men. 

The  Christianization  of  an  adult  male  or  female  Indian  is  very  slow  work ;  still  the 
Reverends  Snider  and  Wood  and  their  assistants  are  very  sanguine  of  ultimate  success. 
Certainly  their  work  and  practice  does  have  its  moral  innunce  on  the  camp  as  a 
whole,  by  means  of  which  the  children  can  be  reached,  and  what  seems  futile  at  pres- 
ent will  be  an  accomplished  fact  with  the  next  generation. 

The  industrial  boarding  school  is  conducted  under  a  contract  with  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Missionary  Society,  and  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  Rev.  S.  E, 
Snider,  assisted  by  four  lady  teachers,  in  the  capacities  of  matron,  assistant  matron,, 
and  teacher,  s^amtress  and  laundress,  and  cook.  The  school  is  a  model  of  discipline^ 
order,  and  industry,  the  manners  and  deportment  of  the  pupils  being  the  admiration 
of  all  who  yisit  the  school.  The  religious  training  and  example  shown  exerts  a 
wholesome  influence  for  good  over  this  people.  This  school  has  been  successfully 
conducted  since  the  forepart  of  August,  1881 ;  although  it  labored  under  a  disad- 
Tantage  for  some  months,  owing  to  the  incompleteness  of  the  buildings.  The  school 
has  now  the  largest  number  of  boarding  scholars  it  has  had  since  it  opened,  and  the 
number  is  continually  increasing.  The  children  have  made  reasonable  progress,  and 
their  present  advancement  is  all  that  could  be  expected  in  so  short  a  time.  There  is 
stUl  some  prejudice  among  the  Indians  against  the  schools,  but  care,  prudence,  and 
patience  will  soon  overcome  this  relic  of  heathenism  and  superstition. 

The  snn  dance,  medicine  dance,  feasting,  and  grass  dance  are  still  continued,  but 
they  are  not  so  popular  as  in  years  gone  by,  and  do  not  interfere  with  my  farm  work. 
Polygamy  is  still  practiced  to  a  certain  extent,  but  is  gradually  dying  out.  There 
has  been  but  one  case  of  intoxication  among  my  full-blood  Indians  during  the  past 
year.  Their  obedience  and  good  behavior  is  gratifying  to  the  agent  and  a  great 
change  for  the  better  is  noticed  and  spoken  of  by  persons  who  visit  the  agency,  and 
have  Known  these  Indians  for  the  past  ten  years. 

l^f    ■;     SANITARY. 

The  health  of  the  Indians  at  this  agency  for  the  past  year  has  been  good.    Some  of 
them  suffer  from  a  disease  which  renders  them  less  able  to  withstand  the  onset  of  our 
winter  diseases,  but  the  general  health  of  the  agency  has  steadily  improved.  .  There 
wero  several  cases  of  small-pox  left  here  in  the  spring,  but  there  was  no  case  among 
the  Indians.    Seventeen  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  Indians  were  vaccinated  during  th<» 
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auontlis  of  March,  April,  and  May,  and  it  is  only  four  years  since  a  large  number  had 
been  vaccinated.  The  Indians  are  gradually  losing  faith  in  their  medicine  men, 
while  at  the  same  time  their  confidence  in  the  agency  physician  increases  ;  but  the 
stations  that  are  to  be  visited  extend  40  miles  along  the  river  and  large  hunting 
parties  are  often  out,  which  he  cannot  accompany,  so  that  the  native  doctors  have 
the  opportunity  to  retain  much  of  their  influence.  There  is  no  hospital  at  the  agency, 
•and  one  of  moderate  capacity,  built  of  logs  and  costing  a  few  hundred  dollars  and 
-conducted  by  the  physician  with  Indian  help,  would  be  a  boon  to  the  sick,  old,  and 
-decrepit. 

MILITARY. 

Nothing  has  happened  during  the  past  year  to  bring  about  any  other  than  a  friendly 
feeling  between  the  military  and  myself,  and  it  has  always  been  ready  and  willing  to 
assist  me  in  driving  off  the '  reservation  the  bad  class  of  white  men  that  are  about 
here.  , 

If  the  military  is  to  remain  here  during  the  present  year,  it  is  important  that  some 
^arrangement  be  made  at  once  with  the  War  Department  to  prevent  the  cutting  of 
timber  near  the  agency.  If  the  present  waste  and  use  of  timber  continues  one  year 
longer,  there  will  not  be  any  standing  timber  left  within  six  miles  of  the  agency.  I 
trust  that  some  satishictory  arrangement  be  made  with  the  department  at  no  distant 
•day. 

CONCLUSION. 

In  reviewing  the  past  year,  I  can  see  that  the  most  of  the  Indians  belonging  to  this 
agency  are  gradually  and  surely  becoming  more  interested  in  agricultural  and  other 
industrial  pursuits ;  that  many  are  beginning  to  appreciate  more  the  benefits  of  a 
permanent  home  and  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  the  same  as  evinced  by  several 
of  my  first  Indian  employes  who  are  now  living  by  their  own  industry,  having  sepa- 
rated themselves  from  the  camp,  built  houses  and  stables,  and  have  horses,  pigs, 
and  chickens ;  and  each  one  is  asking  for  a  good  title  to  his  land. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  you  a  correct  idea  of  the  condition  of  the  Indians  under 
my  charge,  and  notwithstanding  the  discouraging  effect  of  this  year's  crop,  I  can  but 
hope  that  the  coming  year  will  oe  one  of  prosperity  and  advancement. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  8.  PORTER, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Omaha  and  Winnebago  Agency,  Nebraska, 

Septembm-  29,  1882. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  this  my  annual  report. 

Of  the  two  tribes  of  this  consolidated  agency,  I  will  first  speak  of  the  Omahas. 
The  Omahas  are  a  settled  people.  For  the  past  hundred  years  or  more  they  have 
lived  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  Nebraska.  Blackbird,  whose  name  is  held  sacred 
by  them,  was  buried  on  their  present  reservation,  and  Lewis  and  Clarke  in  1804 
found  their  village  but  a  few  miles  north  of  their  ptesent  home. 

In  1854  by  trea,ty  they  ceded  their  lauds  to  the  United  States,  reserving  the  lands 
they  now  occupy.  In  the  fourth  section  of  their  treaty  of  March  6,  1865,  they  were 
permitted  to  take  lauds  in  severalty,  to  hold  so  long  as  they  would  cultivate  the 
oame,  and  their  right  to  said  land  was  to  be  evidenced  by  certificates  issued  by  the 
Conmiissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  Many  of  the  heads  of  families  have  availed  them- 
selves of  this  privilege,  and  are  improving  their  allotments  of  land  to  the  full  extent 
of  their  limited  means.  A  number  of  comfortable  farm  houses  have  been  put  up  by  the 
Indians  without  aid  of  any  kind  from  the  government,  and  farms  have  been  opened, 
sometimes  to  the  extent  of  one  hundred  acres,  with  little  or  no  help  from  any  one. 
This  satisfactory  state  of  progress  is  duo  greatly  to  the  fact  that  these  people  have 
not  become  demoralized  by  frequent  removals.  Two  or  three  forcible  removals  will 
make  vagabonds  of  the  best  6f  people,  whether  they  are  white,  black,  or  red  men. 
These  men  have  had  no  experience  in  that  line  themselves,  but  have  seen  instances 
of  the  disastrous  effects  of  it  until  they  are  in  constant  dread  of  being  taken  to  the 
Indian  Territory  or  other  place  against  their  will.  To  avoid  this  they  clamor. for 
titles  to  their  lands.  The  bill  passed  for  their  benefit  at  the  last  session  of  Congress 
provides  admirably  for  this  want,  but  some  of  the  minor  conditions  are  not  meeting 
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their  approval,  and  I  fear  they  will  not  ratify  it  when  it  comes  before  them.  Should 
the  bill  fail  I  hope  the  next  Congress  will  eliminate  the  objectionable  features,  for  I 
.am  satisfied  that  this  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction. 

The  Omahas  have  a  splendid  reservation.  The  more  broken  portion,  near  the  river, 
affords  an  abundance  of  good  timber  and  good  grazing  land,  while  the  more  western 
part,  near  the  Logan,  and  other  streams,  is  the  finest  farming  land  to  be  found  in  any 
8tate.  As  these  men  advance  in  a  knowledge  of  agriculture,  I  find  them  beeoming 
more  willing  to  take  my  advice  to  leave  their  broken  land  and  locate  on  the  better 
claims,  and  in  time  I  hope  to  locate  all  of  them  on  good  farms. 

The  Indians  had  no  help  in  the  way  of  seeds,  but  they  have  managed  to  plant  all 
their  ground  and  cultivate  it  well.  They  are  rewarded  with  a  bountiful  harvest. 
Their  wheat  and  oats  is  the  best  they  have  had  for  years,  and  their  corn,  potatoes, 
&c.,  is  a  very  abundant  crop.  The  schools  are  in  a  good  condition.  The  attendance 
has  been  greater  than  any  previous  year,  and  the  progress  gratifying. 

The  mission  school,  established  in  1865,  is  doing  good  work  in  advancing  the  In- 
dians. Much  of  the  civilization  of  these  people  is  due  to  this  school.  The  Home 
Missionary  Board  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  deserves  great  credit  for  keeping  xxp 
aiich  a  school,  with  such  an  efiScient  board  of  education. 

The  governmeut  industrial  boarding  school  is  also  doing  a  good  work.  The  ad- 
dition to  the  school  building  will  greatly  aid  them  by  the  increased  facilities. 
There  are  still  very  many  children  who  should  attend  the  schools  who  are  left  to  roam 
over  the  prairies.  I  am -decidedly  in  favor  of  compulsory  education — on  a  reserva- 
tion or  any  other  place. 

The  agency  buildings  are  in  fair  condition.  The  mill  is  kept  running  most  of  the 
time,  and  does  fair  work,  but  there  is  need  of  some  new  machinery  to  improve  the 
character  of  the  flour.  The  shops  are  in  good  condition,  and  the  Indian  blacksmith 
and  carpenter  are  giving  good  satisfaction,  and  are  doing  good  work. 

The  police  are  efficient,  and  do  very  much  to  aid  in  governing  the  Indians.  The 
pay  is  ridiculously  small  for  the  great  amount  of  work  they  are  called  upon  to  per- 
form, I  would  sooner  dispense  with  almost  any  other  branch  of  the  service  than  the 
police,     I  have  been  particularly  fortunate  in  getting  good  men. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  tribe  has  been  gQod.  There  was.  a  run  of  measles, 
which  went  through  the  whole  tribe,  but  there  was  but  one  fatal  case.  The  physi- 
cian is  kept  very  busy,  but  that  is  more  because  of  an  increasing  faith  in  the  white 
man's  medicine  and  mode  of  treatment  than  increase  in  disease.  When  the  Indian 
learns  to  eat  healthy  food  in  proper  quantities  he  will  be  more  healthy,  for  most  of 
his  diseases  are  from  insufficient  nourishment. 

The  general  condition  of  the  Omahas  I  find  to  be  satisfactory.  They  are  advanc- 
ing in  the  direction  of  citizenship ;  they  want  to  stay  at  home  and  cultivate  their 
farms,  and  learn  white  men's  ways.  They  are  a  steady  and  reliable  set  of  men,  who 
Are  trying  to  do  about  what  they  think  is  right. 

THE  WINNEBAGOES, 

when  they  were  removed  from  Minnesota  to  Dakota  Territory,  found  themselves  un- 
able to  live  on  their  reservation  at  Usher's  Landing,  and  they  became  dissatisfied 
and  drifted  down  the  river  and  lodged  against  the  Omahas.  By  treaty  of  March  8th, 
1865,  the  United  States  ceded  to  them  a  part  of  the  Omaha  Reservation,  which  they 
purchased  for  that  purpose.  This  reservation  embraces  some  very  fine  land,  both 
timber  and  prairie,  with  abundant  water  and  healthy  climate.  Good  houses  were 
built  for  the  Indians,  and  plenty  of  land  was  made  ready  for  their  cultivation.  Most 
of  the  Indians  made  claim  to  the  eightjr  acres  of  land,  provision  for  which  was  made 
by  act  of  Congress,  All  things  are  favorable  for  the  advancement  of  these  Indians  in 
arts  of  civilization,  but  some  of  them  are  of  a  roving  disposition.  They  are  prone 
to  leave  their  comfortable  houses  and  take  their  tepee  and  family  and  go  on  the  rail- 
road in  the  summer,  or  to  the  timber  in  the  winter,  and  work  by  the  day.  The  en- 
couragement given  by  the  government  to  part  of  this  tribe  to  settle  in  Wisconsin  and 
Minnesota  still  further  unsettles  the  minds  of  these  people,  and  they  spend  much 
time  and  money  going  to  visit  their  friends  and  relatives  in  those  States,  or  to  settle 
there  themselves.  The  result  of  this  is  that  we  fail  to  have  these  people  under  the 
influence  of  the  agency  as  much  as  is  desirable.  Those  who  stay  on  their  land  are 
doing  well.  They  have  an  abundant  harvest  this  season,  and  are  encouraged.  They 
are  slowly  advancing  in  the  arts  of  civilized  life. 

The  agency  bnildings  are  old,  but  in  a  fair  state  of  preservation.  The  industrial 
school  building  is  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  many  more  children  than  we  are 
Able  to  induce  to  attend.  The  roving  disposition  of  a  part  of  the  tribe  operates  seri- 
ously against  the  school.  When  they  go  away  to  work  they  take  their  children  with 
them,  or  in  some  way  induce  them  to  run  away  from  the  school  and  join  them ;  but, 
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notwithstanding  all  these  unfavorable  conditions,  these  people  are  advancing.  Per- 
haps the  industrial  portion  of  the  Winnebagoes,  by  reason  or  their  roving  disposition 
and  desire  to  work  for  the  whites,  will  work  out  for  themselves  a  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem of  self-support.  While  they  are  separated  in  small  bands  and  living  among  the 
whites  they  must  of  necessity  learn  the  ways  of  civilization,  and  while  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  the  course  they  incline  to  pursue,  still  I  have  faith  in  their  nltimate  destiny. 
They  are  a  sharp  and  energetic  people,  pretty  well  able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
Very  respectfully, 

GEO.  W.  WILKINSON, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Santee  Agency,  Nebraska, 

Eighth  months  28,  1882. 

Respected  Friend:  In  accordance  with  instructions  I  submit  my  sixth  annual 
report  of  affairs  at  the  consolidated  Santee,  Flandreau,  and  Ponca  agency,  of  Ne- 
braska and  Dakota. 

'  The  Santees  are  a  part  of  the  great  Sioux  Nation,  a  portion  of  the  Sisseton,  Wahpe- 
ton,  Medawakanton,  and  Wahpakuta  bands  of  Sioux  of'  the  Mississippi.  They 
formerly,  with  other  members  of  the  same  bauds,  had  an  extensive  and  valuable 
reservation  in  Minnesota,  stretching  a  width  of  two  miles  a  long  distance  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Minnesota  River,  and  were  conaparatively  wealthy  and  prosperous 
until  the  Sioux  outbreak  in  1862,  in  which,  it  will  be  remembered,  near  1,000  persons 
lost  their  lives,  and  for  which  the  Indians  were  severely  punished.  In  1863  most  of 
the  Santee  Sioux  were  removed  to  the  Crow  Creek  Reservation,  and  finally,  in  1866, 
to  their  present  location  on  the  southwest  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  in  Knox  County, 
Nebraska. 

The  Santee  Reservation  contains  115,000  acres  of  land,  about  one-third  of  which  i» 
suitable  for  agricultural  purposes,  the  country  generally  bein^  broken  with  high  bluffs 
and  deep  ravines.  The  land  has  been  surveyed  and  allotted  in  severalty  to  a  number 
of  families.  They  had  cultivated  this  year  647  acres  to  wheat,  82  oats,  1,586  corn,  212 
flax,  and  78  potatoes.  Crops  of  all  kinds  have  been  very  good,  the  best  we  have  ever 
had,  and  all  feel  greatly  encouraged.  To  note  improvements  we  will  compare  1872 
and  1882: 


Acres  under  cultivation 

"Wheat  raised bushels . 

Corn  raised    do... 

Potatoes  rai sed do . . . 

tons. 


Hay  out 
Horses. . 
Cattle  .. 
Swine    . 


Flax  raised  pounds . 

Harness,  double  seta,  made 

Brick  manufactured 

Lime  burnt 


1872. 


450 

1,000 

3,000 

3,000 

400 

202 

192 

25 


1882. 


2, 60S 

7,000 

50,000 

6,240 

1,500 

322 

633 

17ft 

1,500 

50 

125,000 

250 


The  acreage  has  been  gradually  increased  and  rations  withdrawn.  The  Indians  are 
becoming  more  self-supporting  and  of  less  expense  to  the  government.  All  wear  citi- 
zen's dress,  understand,  and  are  better  calculated  to  transact  business  of  all  kinds  with 
the  white  man  than  in  former  years.  The  time  was  when  we  wished  to  buy  corn  it  was 
necessary  for  us  to  go  among  the  whites  for  it,  but  the  time  has  now  arrived  that  the 
whites  come  here  and  buy  corn  raised  by  Indians.  They  have  been  well  supplied  with 
stock  and  farming  implements  of  all  kinds,  and  should  be  a  happy  and  prosperous 
people.  But  there  is  yet  ro(»m  for  much  improvement  in  the  care  of  their  stock,  culti- 
vating their  crops,  in  providing  shelter  for  their  farming  implements,  &c. 

The  Indians  have  been  instructed  and  now  have  fuU  charge  of  blacksmith-shop, 
carpenter-shop,  mill,  and  herd ;  also  have  Indian  clerks  in  office,  and  apprentices  m 
harness-shop;  and  at  masonry.  They  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brick  and 
lime  for  agency  use.  Joseph  Kitto  and  John  Jones  have  been  working  in  the  black- 
smith shop  for  a  number  of  years.  They  are  faithful  laborers,  deserving  much  credit 
for  their  perseverance.  Solomon  Ross  and  Pat.  Henry  have  had  charge  of  the  beef- 
cattle  for  the  last  three  years.  They  are  good,  faithful  Indians,  deserving  of  mnoh 
credit  for  the  manner  in  which  they  have  peformed  their  duty. 
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I  feel  assured  that  there  has  heen  a  gradual  advauceinent  among  the  Santee, 
Flandrean,  and  Ponca  people,  hut  it  requires  a  constant  application  of  the  mental 
and  physical  faculties  of  the  agent  and  the  full  support  of  the  department.  The  In- 
dians^ perceptibilities  in  noticing  a  lack  of  energy  on  the  part  of  an  agent,  or  in 
haying  the  support  of  the  powers  at  Washington,  are  very  keen,  and  the  moment 
they  notice  any  discord  they  partake  of  it,  and  get  into  confusion,  and  the  agent,  to 
a  certain  extent,  loses  his  hold  upon  their  minds,  and  they  will  retrograde.  In  com- 
paring the  duties  of  an  agent,  as  set  forth  by  the  department,  and  the  former  life 
and  character  of  the  Indian,  we  find  they  are  so  entirely  different  in  many  respects 
that  the  contrast  is  very  great.  The  habit  of  the  Indian,  for  a  number*  of  years, 
was  that  of  idleness  or  hunting.  He  had  not  been  required  to  obey  any  particular 
law  of  civilization.  He  has  been  supported  by  the  government  for  a  number  of 
years,  hence  no  special  necessity  for  him  to  take  thought  for  to-morrow.  But  to-day 
the  department  very  justly  wishes  him  to  become  a  self-supporting,  law-abiding, 
good,  and  useful  citizen.  To  bring  about  this  change  the  agent's  work  necessarily 
comes  in  direct  opposition  in  confronting  the  Indians'  wishes^  especially  the  old  chiefs, 
and  thereby  brings  reproach  or  censure  upon  himself  from  the  Indians;  therefore 
much  charity  should  be  extended  by  those  in  authority. 

In  some  oi  my  former  reports  I  have  said  the  Indian  dance  had  been  abandoned  at 
Santee ;  but  this  year  I  am  compelled  to  note  that  a  portion  of  them  have  held  sev- 
eral dances  of  the  Indian  character  without  my  consent,  but  when  talked  to  about  it 
I  noticed  they  advanced  quite  a  different  excuse  to  that  of  former  years.  Formerly, 
dnring  the  dance,  they  would  make  speeches  and  recite  tlieir  barbarous  deeds ;  but 
those  held  lately  were  defended  upon  the  ground  that  a  certain  Indian  was  poor  and 
they  would  have  a  dance  to  get  presents,  making  the  dance  an  object  of  charity  and 
amusement,  and  not  that  of  inciting  feelings  of  barbarism. 

There  are  two  missions  at  Santee,  the  Protestant  Episcopal  and  American  Board  of 
Foreign  Missions.  They  have  five  churches  and  are  doing  much  good  in  Christianiz- 
in|5  the  Indians,  many  of  whom  are  church  members  and  will  compare  favorably 
with  the  white  church  membership  in  religious  life  and  character.  They  have  native 
ministers,  are  regular  in  attendance  at  church,  and  I  believe  the  religious  truth  that 
they  have  been  taught  has  been  the  clinching  nail  for  their  gradual  advancement  in 
oivilization.  We  all  need  and  must  have  a  higher  power  than  that  of  man  to  sup- 
port us  in  a  successful  advance  through  life,  and  these  people  have  positively  hoped 
against  hope  that  God  would  ratify  to  them  their  homes  and  establish  them  on  the 
earth. 

We  have  four  boarding-schools  at  Santee,  two  for  male  and  female,  one  for  male, 
and  one  for  female.  Also  one  for  male  and  female  at  Springfield,  Dakota,  that  draws 
its  supplies  from  Santee.  Rev.  Alfred  L.  Riggs  has  charge  of  the  mission  and  school, 
under  the  care  of  the  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions.  They  have  a  fine  loca- 
tion and  a  number  of  good  buildings  for  their  work.  They  can  accommodate  about 
100  children.  The  largest  attendance  during  any  one  month  during  the  year  has 
been  85 ;  average  attendance;  69.  The  children  are  taught  the  English  language  and 
industrial  arts.  They  have  13  employes  engaged  in  teaching  and  other  work.  They- 
have  a  good  school  and  deserve  much  credit  for  the  progress  they  are  making. 

Rev.  William  W.  Fowler  has  charge  of  the  Episcopal  mission.  He  looks  after  the 
pastoral  part  of  the  mission  and  a  small  school  for  boys.  Miss  Amelia  Ives  has  charge 
of  the  girls'  boarding-school  of  this  mission  at  Santee.  The  teaching  is  all  done  in  the 
English  language.  The  children  are  taught  industry  in  the  house  and  garden.  They 
number  about  36  scholars.  The  teachers  and  children  deserve  much  credit  for  their 
I»erseverance  and  advancement  made  during  the  last  year.  They  have  a  tine  garden, 
also  potato  and  corn  patches. 

The  school  at  Springfield,  Dakota,  is  a  boarding-school,  supported  by  the  Episco- 

Sal  mission,  and  is  in  charge  of  Mrs.  E.  E.  Knapp.  She  has  about  25  children  under 
er  care,  fof*  whom  she  draws  weekly  rations. 

There  is  a  government  industrial  boarding  school  under  the  care  of  the  agent.  The 
English  language  is  taught  to  male  and  female.  The  girls  are  instructed  in  dormi- 
tory, laundry,  dairy,  and  kitchen  work,  also  sewing,  patching,  and  general  house- 
work. The  boys  are  taught  and  perforin  various  kinds  of  manual  labor,  according  to 
their  size  and  age,  also  attend  to  the  cattle  and  horses.  They  have  about  15  acres 
under  cultivation  in  corn,  sorghum,  potatoes,  onions,  cabbage,  and  other  vegetables. 
About  40  children  have  attended  school  during  the  year.  These  schools  are  doing 
much  good  in  the  way  of  education  and  civilization.  The  Indian  children  are  brought 
here  from  the  different  Sioux  and  other  tribes,  educated  and  sent  out  as  teachers  or 
missionaries  among  their  people. 

The  Flandreau  people  are  a  part  of  the  Santee  Indians,  who  became  dissatisfied  with 
their  land  titles  at  Santee,  and  went  to  Flandeau  Moody  County,  Dakota,  to  procure 
homes  for  themselves,  under  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3, 1875,  which  extends  the 
benefits  of  the  homestead  act  of  May  20, 1862,  and  the  acts  amendatoiT^  thereof  to  Indians 
(with  restrictions),  provided  they  abandon  their  tribal  relations  and  leave  the  home  they 
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have  on  the  reservation  among  their  people.  They  are  140  miles  north  from  Santee, 
They  have  been  there  some  6  or  8  years,  have  taken  88  homesteads,  9,020  acres  of  land, 
which  they  hold  as  their  individual  property.  They  have  been  recognized  as  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States,  and  are  making  fair  progress  in  civilization.  I  am  told  by 
their  white  neighbors  that  they  are  looked  upon  as  reliable  persons  to  deal  with; 
that  they  pay  their  taxes  regularly ;  that  they  are  opening  up  their  farms,  and  are 
good  neighbors,  but  as  a  rule,  do  not  display  as  much  energy  in  the  work  as  the 
whites  do.  But  I  know  from  what  I  can  see  and  learn  that  they  are  advancing, 
and  I  think  they  have  advanced  rapidly  within  the  last  two  years.  There  were  some 
among  them  who  sold  out  their  claims  and  left.  But  this  has  been  a  small  portion. 
Many  of  them,  as  well  as  white  people  of  that  section,  have  mortgaged  their  land,  but 
at  present  I  do  not  think  a  mortgage  on  Indian  land  is  worth  very  much,  and  I  have  tried 
to  discourage  it  all  that  I  could.  They  will  raise  about  5,000  bushels  of  wheat,  1,500 
bushels  of  oats,  10,000  bushels  of  corn,  3,500  bushels  of  potatoes,  besides  other  vege- 
tables. 

The  government  has  built  twenty  houses  for  them  during  the  past  year,  at  a  cost 
of  |5,000,  also  purchased  farming  implements  of  various  kinds  for  them.  They  have 
about  $23,000  due  them  from  sale  of  land  in  Minnesota.  I  have  just  completed  a 
contract  for  furnishing  tliem  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  &c.,  amounting  to  about  $15,000, 
which  I  think  will  give  them  a  good  start,  and  if  taken  care  of  should  make  them  a 
prosperous  people.  They  number  340  persons  at  present.  The  government  supports 
one  day  school  for  them ;  i&ome  of  their  children  go  to  school  with  the  white  children. 

The  Ponca  Indians  under  my  care  are  a  part  of  the  Ponca  tribe  who  came  here 
from  Indian  Territory.  They  became  dissatisfied  with  their  homes  in  the  Territory, 
and  came  back  here  under  the  leadership  of  Standing  Bear.  They  are  known  as  the 
Poncas  of  Dakota.  They  number  168  persons,  42  men,  50  women,  42  boys,  and  34 
girls.  They  have  74  horses,  4  mules,  10  yoke  of  oxen,  38  cows,  85  cattle,  and  31  hogs. 
They  have  under  cultivation  15f  acres  to  wheat,  9^  to  oats,  147^  to  corn,  and  16J  to  pota- 
toes, and  50i  acres  broken  this  year.  I  have  purchased  for  them  during  the  year  20 
plows,  20  wagons,  25  sets  double  harness,  55  head  of  cattle,  and  wheat,  com,  oats, 
potatoes,  &c.,  for  seed.  They  are  making  a  good  start,  and  if  they  continue  as  they 
nave  started,  they  will  be  successful.  They  have  some  very  fine  gardens.  One  man 
has  870  cabbage,  with  a  fine  assortment  of  other  vegetables. 

Their  land  has  not  been  surveyed,  nor  allotments  made.  But  they  are  locating  on 
the  best  land  in  various  places  on  the  old  Ponca  Reservation,  which  was  unintentionally 
included  in  the  Sioux  treaty  of  1868,  and  now  belongs  to  the  Sioux.  But  there  has 
been  an  agreement  made  by  which  it  is  believed  these  Poncas  will  procure  a  perma- 
nent home  for  themselves  on  this  land.  They  are  located  along  the  Missouri  River 
and  Running  Water,  about  20  miles  from  San  tee  Agency,  No  buildings  of  any  kind 
have  been  erected  by  the  government  for  the  Indians  or  agency  purposes.  They  have 
no  school.  Some  of  tlie  children  have  attended  school  at  Santee.  I  have  had  no  em- 
ployes among  them  except  four  Indian  police  to  prevent  the  stealing  of  timber j^ad.  -• 
other  unlawful  acts  on  the  reserve.  They  receive  a  small  cash  annuit;^^pay<fetfiit«  and 
appropriations  have  been  made  to  assist  them  in  various  ways.  ? 

They  were  called  the  Poncas  of  Dakota,  because  they  removed  to  Dakota.  The 
Running  Water  or  Niobrara  River,  at  the  point  where  they  located,  formed  the  bound- 
ary line  between  Nebraska  and  Dakota,  but  during  the  last  session  of  Congress  that 
body  passed  an  act  transferring  the  boundary  line  to  the  43d  parallel.  Hence  they  are 
BOW  properly  in  Nebraska,  and  should  be  called  the  Poncas  of  Nebraska. 

These  people,  like  the  Santees,  have  no  permanent  title  to  their  homesteads,  and  in 
this  connection  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  treaty  between  the  United  States 
of  America  and  different  tribes  of  Sioux  Indians,  concluded  April  29,  1868,  made  for 
the  great  Sioux  Reservation  in  Dakota,  a  part  of -which  the  Poncas  now  occnpy.  In 
making  said  treaty  an  effort  was  made  to  provide  for  the  permanent  settlement  of 
the  Indians  who  should  reside  thereon,  and  a  clause  was  inserted  by  which  it  was 
understood  that  land  should  be  allotted  in  severalty  to  those  who  desired  to  commence 
farming;  that  for  each  tract  of  land  so  selected  a  certificate  containing  a  descrip- 
tion thereof  should  be  given,  said  certificate  to  be  recorded  in  a  book  to  be  kept  for 
that  purjpose,  to  be  known  as  the  Sioux  land  book.  In  the  latter  part  of  article  6  of 
said  treaty  we  find  special  provision  was  made  that  any  band  or  tribe  that  was  or 
should  thereafter  become  a  party  to  said  treaty  who  was  or  should  thereafter  become 
a  resident  or  occupant  of  any  reservation  or  territory  not  included  in  the  tract  of 
country  designated  and  described  in  said  treaty  for  the  permanent  home  of  the  In- 
dians, which  is  not  mineral  land  or  reserved  by  the  United  States  for  special  pur- 
poses, other  than  Indian  occupation,  and  who  shall  have  made  improvement  thereon 
of  the  value  of  two  hundred  dollars  or  more,  and  continuously  occupied  the  same  as 
a  homestead  for  the  term  of  three  years,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  United 
States  a  patent  for  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  land,  including  his  said  improve- 
ments.  Then  sets  forth  the  manner  in  which  the  application  is  to  be  made  to  the 
Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  &.C.,  and  the  article  closes  thus,  viz:  ''And 
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any  Indiaii  or  Indiaus  receiving  a  patent  for  land  under  the  foregoing  provisions 
shall  thereby  and  from  thenceforth  become  and  be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and 
be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  such  citizens,  and  shall  at  the 
same  time  retain  all  his  rights  to  benefits  accruing  to  Indians  under  this  treaty." 

The  San  tees  are  a  part  of  the  great  Sioux  Nation,  and  took  part  in  this  treaty. 
They  occupy  land  that  is  reserved  for  their  special  use.  Ten  years  ago  they  received 
certificates  for  the  land  they  now  occupy,  as  contemplated  by  this  treaty,  and  a  book 
has  been  kept  and  known  as  the  Sioux  land  book.  The  agent,  in  his  annual  re- 
port for  1872,  speaks  of  the  event  thus,  viz :  **  Over  two  hundred  certificates  of  allot- 
ments have  been  received  and  issued  to  them.  This  was  the  greatest  event  of  the 
season.  They  have  heretofore  been  laboring  under  the  impression  that  they  held 
their  right  to  their  land  by  a  very  uncertain  tenure,  and  were  liable  to  be  removed 
at  any  time.  They  believe  now  that  this  is  to  be  their  permanent  home."  Since  that 
time  a  large  number  of  these  Indians  have  continuously  occupied  their  lands.  They 
have  made  more  than  two  hundred  dollars  improvement,  and  to-day  are  justly  enti- 
tled to  their  patents,  and  to  be  recognized  citizens,  as  contemplated  under  the  treaty. 
These  Indians  have  been  more  or  less  discouraged  on  account  of  the  detention  of 
their  patents,  and  in  the  name  of  justice  why  is  it  that  the  patents  have  been  with- 
held from  them  ?  By  a  recent  letter  from  the  honorable  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Laud  Office  I  have  been  informed  that  **  under  act  of  January  18,  1881,  a  clause  is  re- 
qaired  to  be  added  in  all  patents^  for  Indian  land  setting  forth  that  they  are  issued  upon 
the  exprejis  condition  that  the  title  thereby  conveyed  shall  not  be  subject  to  aliena- 
tioUy  incumbrance,  or  taxation  for  the  period  of  twenty  years,"  so  that  I  now  think, 
under  the  treaty  of  1868  and  this  act  of  January  18,  1881,  we  have  all  we  want  for 
granting  patents  to  the  Sautees.  I  don't  wish  to  be  understood  to  say  that  I  believe 
all  of  the  Santees  are  fully  prepared  for  their  patents,  but  I  do  wish  to  be  understood 
to  say  that  I  believe  the  majority  of  them  are  prepared  and  have  complied  with  the 
requirements  of  article  6  of  the  treaty,  as  above  quoted,  and  this  ^200  clause ;  and  the 
requirements  of  continuously  occupying  the  land  for  three  years,  I  think  a  very  good 
test,  not  only  here  but  elsewhere,  and  I  also  approve  of  liolding  the  land  for  twenty 
years,  as  contemplated  by  act  of  January  18,  1881.  It  also  looks  to  me  as  though  the 
Poncas,  under  Standing  Bear,  through  the  action  of  the  Sioux  chiefs  while  in  Wash- 
ington^ August  20,  1881,  had  been  legally  incorporated  with  the  Sioux  Nation,  so  far 
as  taking  land  is  concerned,  and  could  therefore  have  land  alloted  to  them  in  sev- 
eralty under  the  first  part  of  article  six  of  said  treaty  of  1868. 

In  conclusion  I  will  say  that  the  yeai-'s  work,  with  few  exceptions,  has  been  one  of 
satisfaction.  We  can  gradually  see  a  brighter  future  opening  up  for  the  Indians, 
which  I  hope  will  be  pushed  forward  with  a  determined  mind  and  strong  hand,  so 
that  the  Indian  nation  may  be  united  with  the  American  nation  under  one  common 
law  of  liberty. 

I  am,  thy  friend, 

ISAIAH  LIGHTNER, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Ixdian  Affairs; 


Nevada  Agency,  Nevada, 

August  29^  1882. 

Sik:  Herewith  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  annual  report  for  the  Nevada  Agency, 
having  under  its  control  the  Pahutes  and  Piutes  of  Nevada.  They  are  peaceable  and 
disposed  to  work  with  and  for  the  whites,  and  have  made  as  rapid  progress  perhaps  in 
oivilization  as  any  of  the  tribes  of  Indians.  It  is  scarcely  twelve  years  since  they 
were  noted  chiefly  as  lazy,  shiftless,  and  thieving.  It  is  possible  that  their  reputa- 
tion was  even  then  worse  than  their  character.  At  all  events,  at  the  present  they  are 
about  as  industrious  as  the  average  white  emigrant  that  l{j.nds  at  Castle  Garden. 
Farther,  they  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  benefits  derived  from  raising  grain,  cat- 
tle, &c.,  aud  they  are  willing  and  do  work  whenever  there  is  any  likelihood  of  there 
being  any  return  for  their  labor.  They  have  adopted  the  usual  white  citizen's  dress, 
and  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  white  laborers,  with  whom  they  maybe  working, 
only  by  their  color  and  blanket.  The  nights  here  being  uniformly  cold,  and  most  of 
the  Indians  having  no  houses,  they  carry  their  blanket  all  day  to  have  it  ready  at 
night,  hanging  it  nearby  on  a  sage  bush  or  on  the  ground  while  they  work.  Nearly 
or  qaite  one-half  of  the  males  can  usc^  English  enough  to  nnderstaiid  directions  in  re- 
sard  to  work.  Several  are  beconiing  quite  fair  workmen  in  the  use  of  car])enter  and 
blacksmith's  tools.  During  haying  and  harvest  these  Indians  are  sought  by  the 
neighboring  farmers,  and  paid  good  wages,  nearly  all  of  the  extra  farm  work  near  the 
leserration  beiugdoneby  these  hired  Indians. 

In  thU  way  very  many  of  them  have  learned  to  be  good  farmers,  aud  atv^  n«v^.  *a\v?.- 
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ious  to  have  farms  of  their  own.  But  in  this  country  crops  cannot  be  depended  on 
without  irrigating  works,  and  up  to  the  present  there  have  been  no  irrigating  works  for 
them.  The  government  has  repeatedly  started  the  works,  and  then  when  half  or 
three-quarters  done  dropped  them ;  reason  assigned,  "no  funds  available;"  and  then 
the  water  would  ruin  that  work  already  done,  and  another  trial  would  be  made  after 
a  few  years,  to  result  in  the  same  way.  This  last  year  the  works  progressed  a  little 
beyond  the  ordinary  stoppage,  and  as  a  result  there  were  six  ranches  or  farms  on 
which  were  nine  families  that  raised  fair  crops  on  the  amount  of  new  land  that  was 
available.  But  just  before  the  grain  was  far  enough  advanced  to  make  a  fair  crop  the 
agent  was  directed  to  put  the  Indians  at  work  on  a  boarding-house;  the  appropri- 
ation was  cut  down ;  the  employes  directed  to  be  discharged.  Result,  nobody  to  fix 
the  dam,  which  cut  out;  water  no  longer  run  in  the  ditch  ;  crops  dried  up,  and  only 
half  a  crop  was  made,  when,  ha'd  the  agent  been  allowed  to  use  his  own  judgment,  a 
full  crop  would  have  been  reasonably  certain.  The  Indians  were  only  partially  dis- 
couraged, however,  and  are  now  at  work  on  the  irrigating  works  with  a  prospect  of 
having  plenty  of  water  next  season.  Certainly  they  deserve  it.  There  can  be  no  idea 
to  persons  not  living  in  an  arid  land  of  the  amount  of  labor  necessary  to  raise  a  crop 
by  irrigation.  To  give  a  little  idea,  a  comparison  is  here  made  of  the  Indian's  ditch- 
bridge  and  flume  with  cprresponding  works  done  by  white  men,  with  cost  of  same 
affixed,  and  estimated  cost  of  Indian  work  at  similar  rates.  This  will  give  an  idea  of 
the  interest  they  take. 

First,  a  dam  was  necessary ;  this  was  built  of  cotton- wood  trees,  willows,  and  sawed 
timber,  loaded  with  stone  hauled  varying  distances,  from  near  by  at  first  till  cleared 
up  and  then  from  farther,  till  some  stone  and  some  of  the  willows  were  hauled  more 
than  a  mile.    For  this  dam  the  government  appropriated  $1,000,  which  was  expended 

•  in  rations,  and  these  rations  were  all  the  pay  they  received.  In  other  words,  they 
did  this  work  for  themselves,  only  being  supplied  with  food  while  doing  the  same. 
This  was  preliminary  to  the  ditch.  This  ditch  goes  through  every  variety  of  soil, 
from  sand  to  coarse  gravel/ind  large  bowlders,  and  from  alluvial  to  clay  and  hard- 
pan,  in  length  about  3^  miles.  Two  and  one-half  miles  were  dug  last  summer,  but 
1^  miles  of  this  was  found  impracticable,  and  a  new  ditch  1  mile  longer  had  to  be  con- 
structed, going  all  the  way  in  solid  ground,  and  through  this  the  water  reached  the 
flume  and  so  crossed  the  bridge  and  river  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  this  reser- 
vation, although  many  times  it  had  been  attempted  and  brought  part  way.  This 
encouraged  the  Indians  greatly.  To  get  at  the  work  done  it  may  be  compared  with 
a  ditch  built  through  Wadsworth  by  the  whites  for  their  own  use,  less  than  two  miles 
long,  at  a  cost  of  $3,000,  or  at  the  rate  of  $1,500  per  mile.  It  is  only  one-fourth  the 
size  or  capacity  of  the  Indians'  ditch.  But  estimating  the  Indians'  ditch  at  same 
cost  (and  no  white  man  would  contract  to  construct  it  for  same),  it  would  stand  3^ 
miles  available  and  1^  miles  built  last  summer  unavailable,  making  5  miles  of  ditch, 
at  $1,500  per  mile,  $7,500.  For  this  the  government  appropriated  $1,000,  leaving  as 
amount  of  labor  donated  by  the  Indians  for  the  sake  of  having  water  to  irrigate  their 
crops,  $6,500.  The  flume  before  mentioned  was  built  by  Indians  and  white  em- 
ployes ;  for  this  the  government  appropriated  $1,000,  expended  in  lumber  and  pay- 
ment for  labor,  and  the  Indians  did  the  remainder  of  the  labor.  This  flume  is  on 
trestle  work  from  8  to  16  feet  high,  6  feet  wide  in  clear,  and  1  foot  2  inches  deep,  and 
1,400  feet  long.  The  bridge  to  carry  this  volume  of  water  across  the  Truckee  was 
necessarily  strong,  and  for  it  the  government  appropriated  $1,000.  The  abutments 
and  pier  are  made  of  logs  loaded  with  stone.  The  bridge  is  sufficiently  strong,  and 
is  well  protected  as  to  abutments  by  rock.  The  pier  needs  more  rock.  The  hauling 
of  rock,  logs,  lumber,  and  material  was  done  by  the  Indians,  under  the  direction  of 
the  white  employes,  and  the  Indians  did  it  all  for  the  food  to  live  on  while  working. 
This  bridge  compares  favorably  with  the  Wadsworth  bridge,  which  was  contracted 
for  at  $3,900.  In  continuing  the  ditch  on  this  side  of  the  river  the  first  obstacle  was 
a  bluft*  nearly  perpendicular  most  of  the  way,  and  at  one  place  overhanging  about  40 
feet  high.  This  was  dug  down  till  the  ditch  is  now  made  8  feet  wide,  with  roadway 
16  feet  wide  outside  of  ditch.  The  ditch  had  been  dug  about  one  mile  farther  when 
the  "no  funds  available"  stopped  work.  With  the  new  year  more  rations  have 
again  started  the  work  farther,  and  the  Indians  are  now  strengthening  the  ditch 

.  where  it  washed  out  last  year,  and  intend  to  make  the  dam  solid  and  secure.  These 
Indians  are  ignorant  and  prejudiced,  and  their  former  experience  is  that  the  ditch 
never  gotibuilt,  so  the  shortening  of  the  number  of  employds  has  led  them  to  believe 
that  it  will  work  this  time  as  it  has  before,  namely,  that  the  job  will  be  about  three- 
quarters  done  and  then  left  to  go  to  ruin.  The  present  agent  trusts  this  will  not  be 
the  case,  ))ut  it  was  certainly  rather  disheartening  to  them  who  had  worked  so  hard 
in  clearing  land  and  fencing  new  farms  to  see  their  crops  dry  up.  There  is  eveiy 
reasonable  probability  that  the  ditch  will  be  so  fixed  as  that  the  water  will  be  all 
ri^ht  for  those  farms  next  season.  But  the  ditch  should  be  made  6  miles  longer,  and 
with  the  shortened  funds  and  employes  it  seems  doubtful. 
Besides  this  work  the  Indians  have  raised  hay  and  grain  by  seepage  on  the  bottom 
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lands,  and  have  an  important  fishery,  which  last  season  furnished  over  70,000  pounds, 
for  which  the  price  was  8  cents  per  pound,  or  ^,600.  So  that  last  year  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  Indians  earned  as  follows : 

Work  on  5  miles  irrigating  ditch,  at  $1,500 .' $7, 500 

Work  on  flutoe 1, 000 

Work  on  bridge 2, 500 

70,000  pounds  fish 5, 600 

Hay  raised,  value 1, 600 

Orain  raised,  value 1, 850 

Total 20,050 

As  this  is  in  the  lino  of  self-supporting  to  that  extent  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  plan  of  the  government  to  give  rations  only  to  those  who  work  has  availed  to 
this  extent  at  this  agency,  and  with  fair  i)romi8e  of  doing  better  next  year. 

As  these  Indians  get  more  and  more  into  the  line  of  the  whites  they  appreciate 
more  the  need  of  learning.  They  have  taken  much  more  interest  in  education  this 
year  past,  as  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  school  statistics,  where  it  will  be  observed 
that  for  one  whole  month  the  average  daily  attendance  was  the  full  number  of  the 
capacity  of  the  school.  The  Indians  at  Walker  River  are  also  much  interested  in  the 
new  school-house  built  for  them  by  the  government,  and  they  seem  more  inclined 
than  ever  before  to  take  hold  of  the  things  necessary  to  bring  them  on  similar  foot- 
ing with  the  whites,  aniong^which  may  be  named  of  first  importance  an  education. 
The  large  boarding-school  building  in  process  of  construction  at  Pyramid  Lake,  and 
nearly  completed,  is  intended  to  furnish  schooling  for  all  the  children  of  the  Pah-ute 
nation  who  desire  an  education,  but  who  may  be  located  so  far  from  the  day-schools 
as  to  preclude  their  attending  them.  It  is  expected,  also,  to  make  this  an  industrial 
school,  so  that  the  pupils  may  learn  cooking,  house  work,  farming,  carpenter  work, 
and  blacksmi thing,  as  followed  by  the  whites.  The  land  for  cultivation  by'the 
school  is  good,  but  requires  irrigation,  and  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  wind-mill 
for  pumping  the  water  from  the  well  to  irrigate  the  ground  about  the  school.  A 
ditch  can  be  run  around  the  main  body  of  school  land  and  give  ample  opportunity  to 
the  scholars  to  raise  their  vegetables  and  some  grain,  so  as  to  make  them  practical 
farmers. 

The  Indians  freighted  the  lumber  and  building  material,  weight  256,000  pounds, 
from  Wadsworth,  a  distance  of  18  miles,  as  well  as  their  rations  and  annuity  goods, 
without  cost  to  the  government,  except  for  food  while  doing  the  work. 

The  police  are  yet  somewhat  raw  and  undisciplined,  but  the  general  effect  is  excel- 
lent, very  few  instances  of  wife-beating  having  occurred  since  its  organization.  Steal- 
ing blankets  and  clothing  has  also  stopped,  and  in  fact  very  many  quarrels  about  matters 
that  formerly  led  to  wors6  difficulties  have  been  settled  by  one  of  the  parties  merely 
appealing  to  the  police. 

In  regard  to  burying  their  dead  their  practice  is  changing,  and  in  some  instances 
thejjr  adhere  to  their  old-time  custom  ;  others  bury  as  do  the  whites.  They  also  give 
white  men^s  names  to  their  children,  and  state  that  they  have  no  Indian  name. 
Thus  there  is  clearly  progress  from  year  to  year,  although  it  is  not  so  great  as  might 
be  hoped.  Yet  it  is  perhaps  as  great  progress  as  can  well  be  expected  until  there  is 
placed  before  them  the  pros^>e<;t  of  a  home  to  which  they  can  hold  title.  Then  their 
progress  should  be  more  rapid. 
Very  respectfullv, 

JOSEPH  M.  McMASTER, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  CoMMiSvSiONKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Western  Suosuone  Agency,  Nevada, 

September  20, 1882. 

Sib  :  In  compliance  with  custom,  and  in  obedience  to  your  instructions,  I  have  the 
honor  to  herewith  transmit  for  your  inspection  my  first  annual  report  of  the  opera- 
tions of  this  agency  for  the  past  year.  The  first  six  months  of  the  management  of  its 
affairs  was  under  the  directions  of  Arden  R.  Smith,  then  special  United  States  Indian 
agent  in  charge,  to  wit,  from  the  1st  day  of  January,  A.  D.  18H2,  to  the  30th  day  of 
June,  1882,  inclusive.  Since  the  1st  of  July,  1882, 1  have  been  in  charge  as  United  States 
Indian  agent,  and  have  managed  what  little  that  has  been  left  from  the  general  wreck 
and  ruin  of  this  agency  for  the  best  interest  of  the  Indians  and  the  government. 

In  my  correspondence  heretofore  had  with  your  honorable  department  touching 
-^ttier  matters  connected  with  this  agency,  I  have  foreshadowed  the  situation  and  con- 
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tlition  of  affairs  of  this  agency  as  being  in  a  most  wretched  and  broken-up  condition. 
The  short  period  that  I  have  been  in  office  only  enables  me  to  give  a  brief  history  of 
its  operations,  which  have  not  been  as  satisfactory  and  as  snccessfnl  as  the  govern- 
ment had  a  right  to  expect  from  the  liberal  appropriations  made  to  build  it  up.  If 
the  several  amounts  allowed  this  agency  during  the  past  three  years  for  improvement* 
had  been  judiciously  and  intelligently  expended  the  Western  Shoshone  Reservatio» 
would  to-day  make  a  creditable  appearance  in  the  way  of  necessary  buildings,  farm- 
ing utdnsils  and  machinery,  and  other  appliances  for  the  improvement  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  Indians.  The  causes  that  have  led  to  the  unfavorable  results  are  not  charge- 
able to  the  government,  nor  your  honorable  department,  or  the  Indians,  but  have 
been  due  partly  to  misnianageuient  of  its  affairs  by  those  in  charge,  and  partly  due  to- 
the  unfavorable  situation  of  the  agency. 

The  selection  of  Duck  Valley  was  most  unfortunate  on  account  of  the  severity  of 
its  climate,  and  other  unfavorable  surroundings.  Geographically  considered,  the 
Western  Shoshone  Reservation  is  situated  partly  in  the  county  of  Elko,  State  of  Ne- 
vada, and  partly  in  the  county  of  Owyhee,  Idaho  Territory,  the  major  portion  lying^ 
and  being  in  the  county  of  Elko,  Nevada,  and  is  about  one  hundred  miles  nearly  due 
north  from  the  town  of  Elko,  on  the  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad.  Its  altitude 
is  given  as  5,800  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  main  or  middle  branch  of  th 
Owyhee  River  courses  its  way  through  the  reservation  a  little  west  of  due  north* 
Duck  Valley  proper  is  situated  a  little  east  and  west  of  due  north  and  south,  and  is 
from  15  to  16  miles  long,  and  about  H  *<>  3  miles  wide ;  that  is,  that  portion  fit  for 
cultivation,  hay,  or  pasture  purposes.  It  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  a  barren,  ba- 
saltic mountain,  most  uninviting  in  appearance,  yet  in  some  portions  of  it  further  to* 
the  east  considerable  game  is  found ;  on  the  west  by  one  vast  desert,  open  plain,  or  low 
plat-eau,  composed  chiefly  of  lava  rock  cut  up  by  deep  gorges  and  canons,  making 
portions  of  that  country  impassable  except  by  Indians;  on  the  south  by  niiueralizea 
spurs  that  make  down  from  the  main  Bull  Run  of  mountains,  which  affords  splendid 
pasture  during  the  summer  and  fall ;  and  on  the  north  by  a  chain  of  small,  unim- 
portant valleys,  except  for  pasture,  until  you  reach  Bruneau  Valley. 

CLIMATE. 

The  high  altitude  of  this  reservation,  the  open  country  to  the  west  and  north,  with 
prevailing  cold  winds  from  those  directions  during  a  greater  portion  of  the  winter^ 
accompanied  often  by  deep  snows,  make  the  winter  season  of  the  year  exceedingly 
cold  and  undesirable  for  a  place  of  permanent  residence.  The  average  winter  com- 
mences about  the  15th  of  November,  and  closes  about  the  15th  to  the  20th  of  April^ 
making  a  period  of  five  months  continuous  winter. 

The  Tate  frosts  in  the  spring  and  the  early  frosts  in  the  fall  make  the  raising  of  a 
kernel  crop  every  year  very  uncertain.  Little  or  no  crops  can  be  raised  unless  irri- 
gated ;  even  a  large  portion  of  what  is  usually  called  natural  hay  land  must  be  irri-- 
gated  some  to  secure  a  good  crop.  There  is  some  natural  hay  land  lying  along  the 
panks  of  the  river  and  sloughs  that  does  produce  a  very  fair  crop  of  hay. 

At  or  near  the  south  or  upper  end  of  the  reservation,  where  the  river  discharge» 
itself  from  the  mountains,  the  Indians  have  constructed  a  dam  and  connected  with  it 
an  irrigating  ditch  on  the  west  side  of  the  river.  This  ditch  is  some  3^  to  4  miles  in 
length,  and  of  a  water-carrying  capacity  of  about  500  inches,  which  will,  if  properly 
and  economically  used,  irrigate  about  500  acres  of  land.  About  400  yards  further 
down  the  river  the  mission-schoolboys,  under  the  direction  of  James  Willson,  erected 
a  rude  dam,  tapping  it  with  a  ditch  on  the  east  side  of  the  river,  of  about  1  mile  in 
length,  and  has  a  carrying  capacity  of  about  30  inches.  The  water  from  this  ditch  ia 
used  for  irrigating  the  school  or  reservation  garden,  which  consists  of  some  five  acrea 
or  thereabouts.  Still  lower  down  the  river  and  further  northward  is  situated  a  dam 
belonging  to  Levi  Harris,  who  takes  water  therefrom  on  the  east  side  by  means  of 
ditch  to  irrigate  his  grain  and  hay  crojis.  The  total  amount  of  water  afforded  by  thia 
river  during  the  irrigating  season  of  the  year  does  not  in  my  opinion  exceed  1,200  inches 
(miner's  measure),  and  consequently  the  amount  of  land  that  can  be  used  for  agricult- 
ural  purposes  cannot  exceed  1,200  acres,  as  the  amount  of  laud  cultivated  is  gov- 
erned by  the  amount  of  water  available.  Mr.  Levi  Harris  claims  that  his  water-right 
is  superior  by  reason  of  prior  location  and  purchase  to  that  now  held  and  claimed  by 
reservation  ;  hence  the  a(liudication  of  his  claim  to  certain  portions  of  land  withitk 
the  reservation  limits  shoifld  carry  with  it  all  his  right,  title,  and  interest,  in  and  to 
all  water-rights  and  water-privileges  now  held  and  claimed  by  him. 

HAY  AND  GRAIN  CROP. 

The  breadth  of  land  or  acres  planted  in  wheat  and  barley  the  present  year  does  not 
equal  that  of  1881,  there  being  only  about  40  acres  in  wheat  and  about  50  acres  in  barley* 
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The  yield  will  not  exceed  800  pounds  per  acre  for  wheat  and  about  900  pounds  per 
acre  for  barley.  The  chief  causes  for  the  meager  amount  of  wheat  and  barley  raised 
per  acre  were  the  lateness  of  the  spring  and  the  cold  and  unfavorable  weather  that 
loUowed  during  the  month  of  May  and  early  part  of  June.  The  small  number  of 
acres  planted  last  spring  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  then  unsettled  condition  of  affairs  at 
this  agency,  in  consequence  of  the  suspension  of  Agent  How  during  the  early  part  of" 
last  winter,  which  led  to  a  general  overhauling  of  affairs  of  the  reservation,  and 
cansed  to  the  Indian  mind  a  general  uncertainty  as  to  who  had  authority  in  the  prem- 
ises, and  demoralized  them  for  the  time  being;  consequently  they  lost  general  inter- 
est in  the  work  of  the  farm  until  late  in  the  season.  Notwithstanding  the  short 
crop  of  wheat,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we  shall  have  a  sufficient  amount  of  bread- 
stun  t6  carry  us  over  to  the  crop  of  1883,  including  seed  for  next  yearns  crop,  hav- 
ing on  hand  48,000  pounds  surplus  of  wheat  from  crop  of  1881. 

Owing  to  tbe  fact  that  there  were  no  seed  potatoes  preserved  from  last  year's  crop, 
or  any  purchased  la^t  spring,  except  $15  worth  for  the  school,  the  crop  of  this  valua- 
ble vegetable  is  very  small ;  some  three  acres  were  planted,  which  will  probably  yield 
6^  to  7  tons.  There  will  also  be  about  from  150  to  160  bnshels  of  turnips,  rutabagas, 
carrots,  and  beets,  inclusive  ;  also  some  few  cabbages.  For  the  preservation  of  this^ 
vegetable  crop  I  bave  caused  to  be  erected  a  winter  cellar,  14  by  18  feet,  6^  feet  high. 

The  total  amount  of  hay  cut,  gathered,  and  stacked  is  not  more  than  85  to  90  tons. 
A  much  larger  amount  could  have  been  readily  secured  if  we  could  have  procured  » 
hay-rake  in  time.  The  old  one  was  too  much  broken  to  be  repaired  with  the  appliance* 
on  hand  at  the  reservation,  hente  the  most  of  the  hay  secured  had  to  be  gathered  by 
hand  with  the  old  ordiuary  hand-rake,  long  ago  gone  into  disuse.  This,  in  connection 
with  the  fact  that  we  were  necessitated  to  go  some  8  miles  from  the  stable  and  cor- 
rals of  the  agency  to  cut  and  haul  what  hay  we  could  gather,  after  the  same  had 
been  run  over  and  tramped  down  by  cattle  running  at  large,  are  the  reasons  why  we^ 
have  to-day  but  85  to  90  tons  of  hay  on  the  reservation. 

I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  again  urge  that  some  steps  be  taken  to  adjust  the  claims  of 
certain  claimants  to  a  portion  of  the  land  on  this  agency,  for  the  reason  given  in  my 
letter  under  date  of  August  12,  18rt2. 

NUMBER- OF   SHOSHONE  INDIANS 

on  the  reservation  at  present  are  250 ;  the  total  number  within  the  jurisdiction  of^ 
this  reservation  or  country  known  as  the  Western  Shoshone  Country,  is  525,  of  which 
number  250  are  scattered  over  northeastern  Nevada,  as  follows  (estimated):  There  are^ 
at  Tuscarora,  40 ;  at  Elko,  20 ;  at  Carlin  and  vicinity,  25 ;  at  Palisade  and  Eureka^ 
about  40 ;  at  Battle  Mountain  and  Austin,  about  50,  and  in  the  valleys  and  other  min- 
ipg  camps,  about  100  more,  making  a  total  of  525  that  will  be  at  the  reservation  to 
receive  their  annuity  goods  in  October.  The  major  portion  of  the  above-mentioned 
Indians  that  are  scattered  among  the  several  valleys  and  mining  camps  are  engaged 
during  the  summer  season  in  some  kind  of  employment,  while  some  few  are  farming 
on  their  own  account.  The  Goshute  Indians,  which  number  about  250  to  300,  who- 
reside  at  Deep  Creek,  Steptoe  Valley  and  vicinity,  if  added  to  the  Shoshoues,  will 
make  a  grand  total  of  775  to  825.  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  single  Indian  more  in  the 
portion  of  countr^*^  above  mentioned  than  the  last  number  giyen,  other  reports  to  the 
contrary  nwtwithstanding.  I  have  traveled  all  over  the  country  claimed  by  the  west- 
em  Shoshone  and  Goshute  Indians,  and  I  am  satisfled  my  estimate  is  correct. 

BUILDINGS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS. 

There  are  six  buildings  on  this  reservation,  as  follows  :  School-house,  30  by  20  feet,, 
two-story,  built  of  adobes.  The  upper  story  is  used  as  a  dormitory  and  the  lower  one 
as  a  school-room.  On  the  north  end  of  this  building  is  erected  a  one-story  wing,  used 
for  dining  room  for  school  and  sleeping  apartment  for  teacher. 

The  office  and  farmer's  house  is  an  adobe  building  of  60  by  16  feet,  and  10  feet  from 
floor  to  ceiling ;  the  same  is  divided  into  three  rooms.  On  the  west  side  of  the  building 
is  a  foundation  laid  28  by  26.  The  mill  house  is  24^  by  :^  feet,  and  12  feet  from  floor 
to. ceiling.  It  is  also  built  of  adobe.  At  the  east  end  and  adjoining  the  mill  build- 
ing is  the  engine  house  16^,  by  24^  feet;  average  height,  10  feet.  It  is  built  of  adobe 
and  boards.  The  store  house  is  16^-  by  31  feet,  and  8^  feet  high,  built  of  boards  and 
lined  with  adobes.  The  stable  is  built  of  adobes  and  stone,  and  is  29  feet  bv  30  feet, 
and  8  feet  high,  witli  hayloft  overhead,  and  contains  five  stalls  and  one  small  store- 
room. The  blacksmith  shop  is  built  of  stones,  mud,  and  willow  brush  covered  with 
earth.  There  are  also  five  other  old  wooden  shanties.  I  am  about  constructing  a 
cellar  of  14  by  18  feet,  6^  feet  high.  The  school-house  before  mentioned  was  badly 
erected,  the  adobes  being  unusually  large  and  laid  in  mud,  without  lime  to  harden  and 
cement  the  wall  together,  consequently  the  second  story  is  almost  ready  to  fall  down^ 
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Daring  a  storm  or  windy  weather  (the  latter  we  have  a  great  deal  of)  no  one  is  willing 
to  sleep  in  the  second  story,  as  it  trembles  and  is  considered  dangerous. 

The  Indians  have  built  about  4  miles  of  brush  and  pole  fence,  and  nine  corrals, 
some  of  stone  and  some  of  poles. 

If  it  is  the  purpose  of  your  honorable  department  to  resuscitate,  rebuild,  and  main- 
tain the  Western  Shoshone  Agency  for  any  period  of  time  there  should  be  a  change 
of  location  for  all  new  buildings  that  may  be  erected  in  the  future,  and  to  that  end 
I  would  most  respectfully  urge  that  such  buildiugs  be  built  on  the  southwest  side  of 
the  river.  This  locality  is  more  desirable  in  consequence  of  the  laud  being  loamy, 
kind,  and  productive,  and  in  that  vicinity  there  are  several  good  springs,  and  the  fall 
of  snow  during  the  winter  is  of  less  depth  than  on  the  northeast  side,  where  the  pres- 
-ent  buildings  are  now  located.  The  soil  here  is  cold  and  when  irrigated  is  liable  to 
bake  in  places.  During  the  early  spring,  when  snow  is  melting  and  the  soil  becomes 
wet,  mud  ankle  deep  is  encountered  all  around  the  agency  buildings.  For  these 
reasons  no  further  rebuilding  or  improvements  should  be  made  at  the  present  site. 
The  Indians  have  all  located  their  lodges,  stables,  and  corrals  on  the  southwest  side, 
And  by  so  doing  they  have  exercised  more  good  judgment  than  the  locators  of  the 
reservation  did  when  they  selected  the  worst  possible  place  in  the  valley,  in  my  judg- 
ment. 

TIMBER. 

There  is  but  little  or  no  timber  on  the  reservation  of  any  value  except  cottonwood, 
4ind  it  is  found  in  very  meager  quantities  in  the  deep  gorges  and  ca&ons,  having 
small  streams  of  water.  Outside  of  the  aojency  limits,  upon  the  high  mountain  sides, 
some  cedar,  mahogany,  and  a  species  of  pine  resembling  the  tamarack  is  found. 
With  the  greatest  economy  in  the  use  of  tui-ber,  the  supply  on  the  reservation  will 
not  meet  our  pressing  wants  for  a  longer  period  than  four  or  five  years. 

SCHOOL. 

The  Western  Shoshone  boarding  school  was  opened  September  26,  1881 ;  number  of 
.months  taught  during  the  past  year,  ten  months  and  fifteen  days ;  total  number  of 
pupils  enrolled,  33 ;  average  attendance  for  first  six  months,  27  ;  average  attendance 
for  the  year,  21.  Books  used,  Sheldon's  Primer,  Monroe's  First  Reader,  Franklin  Pri- 
mary Arithmetic,  Cornell's  First  Steps  in  Geography,  and  the  New  Testament ;  also, 
Bpencerian  copy-books.  Those  who  attended  throughout  the  year  commenced  in  the 
charts  and  read  and  studied  all  the  books  above  mentioned. 

MANUAL  LABOR  PERFORMED. 

The  boys  cut  25  cords  of  wood  into  stove- wood  during  the  winter ;  furnished  wood 
from  the  forest  for  half  the  year ;  made  100  rods  of  new  ditch ;  cultivated  three  or  more 
acres  of  garden.  The  girls  performed  washing,  sewing,  and  general  housework.  At 
present  the  school  is  closed,  the  late  teachers  having  been  transferred  by  the  Presby- 
terian Missionary  Board  to  Navajo,  New  Mexico  ;  therefore.  I  am  in  hopes  that  it  will 
soon  be  reopened  with  a  competent  teacher  and  a  cleanly  and  tidy  matron,  as  cleanli- 
ness is  next  to  godliness,  and  order  one  of  Heaven's  first  laws.  The  Indians  should  be 
taught  these  lessons  by  example. 

SANITARY  CONDITION  OF  THE   INDIANS. 

In  consequence  of  having  no  resident  physician  at  the  reservation,  the  exceeding 
•cold  and  long  winter  has  caused  the  death  rate  to  be  unprecedentedly  high.  No  less 
than  22  deaths  have  occurred  during  the  past  year  out  of  a  population  of  250,  being  a 
fraction  over  8f  per  cent,  of  tbe  total  amount;  chief  diseases  being  pneumonia  and 
rheumatism.  Tbe  number  of  deaths  are  as  follows :  5  men,  4  women,  9  boys,  4  girls;  and 
total  number  of  births  during  said  period  are  10.  Their  burial  ground  is  about  Smiles 
from  camp,  in  a  very  pretty  location,  and  they  now  follow  the  example  of  their  white 
brethren  by  marking  the  resting  places  of  their  dead  with  a  head  and  foot  board. 

In  conversation  with  the  Indians  during  the  past  year,  I  find  there  is  a  general  desire 
4imong  a  large  portion  of  the  lodges  of  this  reservation  to  break  their  tribal  relations  and 
toset  up  for  themselves.  Many  of  the  heads  of  the  lodges  are  not  only  willing  but  most 
capable  of  managing  a  farm  and  raising  a  few  cattle.  I  therefore  most  earnestly  recom- 
mend that  your  honorable  department  will  give,at  your  earliest  convenience,this matter 
■ft  favorable  consideration.  The  Indians  who  d»^sire  a  severalty  of  homes  wish  to  have 
a  piece  of  land  set  apart  and  its  boundaries  marked  and  defined  and  located  in  the 
uame  of  the  head  of  the  family  or  lodge.     To  this  they  wish  added  one  wagon,  one 
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plow,  one  cultivabor,  one  set  of  harness,  one  hay-rake,  with  a  small  outfit  of  forks- 
rakes,  shovels,  picks,  and  hoes,  &c.,  with  six  months' provisions,  to  last  them  until 
their  crop  comes  in.  During  this  transitory  condition,  and  until  they  are  under  head, 
way,  they  desire  to  be  under  the  care  and  supervisional  authority  of  the  agent  of  the 
reservation. 
All  of  which  is  most  respectfully  submitted. 
Yours,  &c., 

JOHN  S.  MAYHUGH, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Mescalero  and  Jicarilla  Agency, 

New  Mexico,  September  1,  1882. 

Sir:  Conforming  to  your  circular  letter  of  July  15,  1882,  I  have  the  honor  to  sub- 
mit my  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  September  1,  1882. 

My  last  annual  report  contained  a  description  of  this  reservation.  By  order  of  the 
President  dated  May  19,  the  exterior  lines  have  been  somewhat  changed,  the  min- 
ing portion  on  the  north  and  a  strip  six  by  fifteen  miles  on  the  southwest  being  ex- 
cluded and  restored  to  the  public  domain,  and  a  section  of  country  nine  miles  wide 
and  twenty-one  miles  long  added  to  the  reservation  on  the  east.  This  reconstruction 
met  the  approval  of  the  Indians,  and  has  afforded  relief  to  the  miners  on  the  excluded 
parts  of  the  reservation,  and  the  addition  of  the  strip  on  the  east  has  not  met  with 
any  opposition  from  the  citizens  of  the  country,  it  not  embracing  any  mineral  lands 
and  there  being  no  settlers  thereon. 

One  of  the  early  acts  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  was  to  appropriate  a  sum  of 
money  for  the  removal  of  the  Mescaleros,  with  their  consent,  to  the  Jicarilla  Reserva- 
tion, in  the  northern  part  of  this  Territory.  As  a  result  of  that  action.  Inspector 
Howard  visited  this  agency  early  in  April  last.  After  a  careful  and  exhaustive  in- 
Testigation  on  his  part  and  personal  examination  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Reser- 
vation, his  recommendation  that  the  Mescaleros  be  allowed  to  remain  hereby  giving 
up  a  portion  of  their  lands  as  a  concession  to  the  mining  element  of  the  community, 
was  adopted,  and  the  Executive  order  referred  to  above  was  made  in  accordance  with 
his  recommendation.  Before  that  time  the  Mescaleros  were  unsettled,  as  would  be 
natural  to  any  people  ;  the  question  of  their  removal  having  been  agitated  for  years 
and  not  anything  definite  being  resolved  upon,  they  felt  loath  to  work  on  their  farms 
or  make  any  improvements  at  all,  and  in  general  evinced  a  disinclination  to  adopt 
any  pursuits  of  civilized  life,  feeling  a  certain  amount  of  bitterness  toward  the  prop- 
osition to  remove  them  from  a  country  that  had  been  their  home  for  generations. 

In  accordance  with  this  general  plan,  the  Mescalero  and  Jicarilla  agencies  were 
by  act  of  Congress  consolidated.  The  President  designated  the  Mescalero  Agency  as 
the  headquarters  of  the  consolidated  agency,  and  appointed  me  as  the  agent  therefor. 

In  this  connection  I  desire  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  cordial  support  given 
me  by  the  Indian  Office,  and  to  recognize  that  all  has  been  done  for  these  Indians 
that  could  have  been  done  by  the  Hon.  Commissioner  with  the  means  at  his  com- 
mand. 

INDIAN   POLICE. 

In  February,  the  necessary  authority  having  been  received,  I  increased  the  force 
^om  fifteen  to  twenty  members.  The  record  of  the  Indian  police  at  this  agcmcy  for 
the  past  year  has  been  such  as  to  elicit  praise  from  the  citizens  of  Southern  New  Mex- 
ico and  from  the  United  States  military  authorities.  Of  ail  the  Apaches  the  Mesca- 
leros have  in  past  years  sustained  the  reputation  of  being  the  most  savage  and  bru- 
tal, and  their  actions' under  this  police  organization  have  been  so  entirely  at  variance 
with  this  past  reputation,  tlmt  it  has  been  a  matter  of  favorable  comment  and  a  sur- 
prise to  the  people  of  New  ^xico.  Briefly  stated,  their  action  in  capturing  and  re- 
taming  stolen  stock  to  the  owners ;  by  their  efforts  in  breaking  up  the  manufacture 
of  "tiswin,"  and  the  introduction  of  liquor  on  the  reservation;  and  by  the  aid  tHey 
have  given  the  military  authorities  when  called  upon. 

On  June  22  a  small  party  of  renegades  came  to  the  agency,  bringing  with  them  some 
stolen  stock ;  their  presence  was  immediately  made  known,  and  in  an  attempt  to 
secure  their  arrest  three  of  the  party  were  killed  by  the  Indian  police  and  the  bal- 
ance of  them  driven  from  the  reservation.  In  this  affair  the  lives  of  Dr.  Jackson, 
a|^ency  physician,  Mr.  Easton,  the  clerk,  and  of  myself  were  saved  by  the  prompt  ana 
vigorous  action  of  the  police.  I  received  two  shots  through  the  left  arm.  Col.  Crof- 
ton,  ISth  U.  S.  Infantry,  commanding  Fort  Stanton,  came  to  the  agency  th&  Tik^-i:^ 
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day  to  pursue  the  renegade  Indians,  and  in  his  report  of  his  operations  made  to  th© 
district  commander  gave  full  credit  to  the  police  force  for  their  conduct  and  for  th» 
manner  in  which  they  aided  him  in  scouting. 

On  August  12  Ho-ues-co,  one  of  the  principal  warriors  of  Victorious  and  Wane's 
band  of  0.jo  Caliente  Apaches,  came  to  the  reservation  to  induce  some  of  the  young 
men  of  this  tribe  to  go  on  the  war  patli.  He  was  promptly  arrested,  disarmed, 
brought  to  my  office,  and  by  me  turned  over  to  the  military  authorities  as  a  prisoner 
of  war.  In  a  letter  of  General  Mackenzie,  dated  August  18,  in  referring  to  this  im- 
portant arrest,  the  general  efficiency  of  the  agency  police  is  officially  recognized  and 
commended. 

As  the  ultimate  objects  of  the  government  to  the  Indians  are  to  civilize  them  and 
to  make  them  self-sustaining,  one  of  thetirst  steps  toward  that  end  is  to  control  them 
and  make  then)  remain  within  the  limits  of  their  reservation  and  yield  obedience  to 
some  recognized  authority.  In  furthering  that  end  I  consider  that  the  Indian  po- 
liiceman,  properly  handled  and  well  under  control,  is  probably  the  best  auxiliary. 

SANITARY. 

Dr.  Francis  H.  Atkins,  agency  physician,  submits  to  me  the  following  report  of  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  agency  : 

My  coming  hereTias  been  so  recent  that  I  can  only  give  an  approximate  view  of  the  matter.  The 
number  of  cases  of  illness  recorded  among  these  Indians  nas  been  aoout  two  hundred  and  forty :  doubt- 
less many  more  occurred,  not  reported,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  great  majority  were  very  slight,  as 
many  of  the  cases  have  been  which  have  come  under  my  observation. 

No  single  disease  has  prevailed  among  them,  except  in  the  winter,  when  numerous  cases  of  measles 
occurred,  though  not  attended  by  much,  if  any,  mortality.  The  prevaiUng  diseases  seem  to  be,  first, 
of  the  digestive  organs,  perhaps  from  gi-oss  feeding ;  second,  slight  pulmonary  ailments,  from  exposure ; 
third,  a  little  fever,  due  to  malaria.  The  introduction  of  civilized  habits  would  largely  reduce  the  first 
two  groups  and  drainage  of  the  tule  lands  would  limit  the  last.  During  the  winter  vaccination  was 
extensively  and  successfully  performed  throughout  the  tribe,  five  hundred  and  eighty  instances  being 
recorded,  but  no  small-pox  was  seen.  In  the  surrounding  Mexican  population  diphtheria  has  raged 
with  great  fatality  since  August,  1881,  but  happily  it  attacked  none  of  the  Indians  nor  has  it  occurred 
among  the  emploj'^s.    The  number  of  births  is  large  for  so  small  a  tribe. 

In  conclusion,  my  general  inference  is  that  the  Mescaleros  have  sustained  very  little  detriment  from 
disease  during  the  past  year,  their  reservation  being  in  an  exceedingly  healthy  locality.  The  medicine 
man  still  seems  to  wield  considerable  infiuence  with  these  people. 

EDUCATION. 

A  day-school  has  been  kept  in  operation  all  the  past  year,  has  been  well  attended; 
met  with  considerable  success ;  the  operation  of  the  school  being  watched  by  the 
Indians,  who  are  now  commencing  to  see  the  necessity  of  education.  A  day-school  can 
only  be  a  primary  institution,  a  stepping-stone  to  further  advancement.  With  con- 
siderable difficulty  I  induced  the  principal  chiefs  to  consent  to  sending  children  to 
school  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.  In  June  the  first  Mescalero  children  ever  taken  from 
their  tribe  were  sent  to  this  school.  Owing  to  their  peculiar  ideas  in  regard  to  fe- 
males, and  their  custom  of  having  all  female  children  under  the  exclusive  control 
and  management  of  their  mothers  or  other  female  relatives — this  appears  to  be  a 
fixed  and  ri^id  law  among  this  people,  and  doubtless  arises  from  their  strict  cus- 
toms regarding  female  chastity — a  boarding-school  for  girls  at  the  agency  can  be 
made  by  proper  eflbrts  a  success,  and  I  think  that  by  admitting  a  few  of  the  moth- 
ers as  servants  their  presence  with  the  girls  will  help  to  remove  any  feelings  of  fear 
existing  among  themselves. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

As  stated  in  my  last  annual  report,  no  missionarj'^  has  ever  visited  this  agency 
The  field  is  inviting  at  least.     If  any  advance  can  be  made  with  this  people  it  would 
reflect  great  credit  on  the  one  taking  the  initiative. 

The  Mescaleros  have  certain  religious  rites  that  they  observe  with  great  secrecy, 
and,  from  external  indications,  with  great  solemnity.  They  have  great  aversion  to 
being  disturbed  in  their  religions  belief,  and  while  und§r  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  this  country  such  an  opinion  is  unwarranted,  still  from  what  has  been  their  expe- 
rience of  the  people  with  whom  they  have  formerly  come  in  contact  they  adhere 
to  their  impressions  that  their  religion  bears  as  good  fruit  as  that  of  others,  basing 
their  opinions  on  the  conduct  of  the  American  element  who  formerly  made  this  country 
witness  to  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  acts  of  atrocity.  It  will  take  niany  years  of  pair 
tient  labor,  together  with  exemplary  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  people,  before  they 
can  be  made  to  believe  that  their  religion  is  not  as  good  as  ours. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

Last  year  85  acres  of  land  were  under  cultivation ;  about  70  acres  of  tillable  land 
bave  been  added  to  this.  Following  the  general  instructions  to  Indian  agents,  I  have 
completely  done  away  with  the  system  of  agency  farms  and  have  allotted  the  lands 
Id  small  tracts  among  the  Indians  whom  I  considered  best  worthy.  Their  corn  crops 
are  without  any  exception  the  best  that  have  ever  been  raised  on  the  reservation, 
and  compare  favorablj'^  with  those  of  the  adjoining  settlers ;  the  Indians  have  done 
the  planting  and  the  cultivation  of  the  lauds  themselves ;  care  has  been  used  to  take 
from  them  the  idea  that  the  government  would  plant  the  land  and  allow  them  to 
harvest  the  crop,  as  has  heretofore  been  the  practice. 

HOUSE   BUILDING. 

An  effort  has  been  made  to  induce  the  Indians  to  abandon  their  mode  of  living  in 
tents,  and  has  met  with  considerable  success.  Two  log  houses  have  been  completed, 
the  labor  being  performed  by  the  Indians  under  my  supervision,  and  if  aid  wiU  be 
given  them  I  think  they  can  be  made  to  see  the  advantage  of  living  in  houses.  In 
addition  to  these  two  houses  Nautzili's  band  have  out  some  five  or  six  hundred  house 
logs.  As  a  matter  of  course  these  houses  will  require  some  lumber  for  doors,  win- 
dows, shinglos  for  roofs,  nails,  &c. 

SUPPLIES. 

The  supplies  delivered  at  the  agency  have  been  of  good  quality  and  in  all  ways 
satisfactory,  and  in  price  and  quality  compare  favorably  with  those  furnished  to  the 
army. 

EMPLOYES. 

Owing  to  the  total  lack  of  agency  buildings,  and  from  the  fact  that  those  rented 
as  dwellings  are  a  mile  distant  from  those  rented  as  storehouses,  &c.,  loss  of  time 
and  much  useless  labor  has  been  entailed  on  the  employes  by  this  walking  to  and  fro. 
This,  however,  will  soon  be  remedied  in  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings.  In  the 
main  the  services  rendered  by  the  emplov^s  have  been  satisfactory.  The  salaries 
paid  to  the  employes  as  well  as  the  agent  are  entirely  inadequate  for  the  services 
rendered. 

MILITARY. 

The  peace,  secnrity,  and  welfare  of  the  frontier,  especially  at  agencies  like  this, 
depend  largely  on  the  co-operation  of  the  agent  with  the  military.  It  is  important 
that  at  all  times  the  agent  should  furnish  the  military  promptly  with  correct  infor- 
mation concerning  affairs  at  his  agency ;  it  is  as  equally  important  that  the  military 
conform  to  the  laws  defining  their  rights  and  duties  on  reservations.  It  is  with  pleas- 
ure that  I  speak  of  the  cordial  co-operation  given  me  by  the  district  commander. 
General  Mackenzie,  and  his  desire  as  evidenced  by  his  actions,  to  do  whatever  was  pos- 
Bible  for  these  Indians,  consistent  with  the  good  of  the  service.  I  make  free  to  say, 
from  a  knowledge  of  General  Mackenzie's  way  of  conducting  affairs,  that  had  he  been 
district  commander  at  the  time  that  the  disgracefal  scenes  of  April,  1880,  were  en- 
acted here,  they  would  not  have  occurred. 

DEPREDATIONS. 

The  past  year  has  been  a  satisfactory  one  to  me  on  account  of  my  ability  to  fix 
firmly  upon  the  guilty  parties  the  proof  of  their  depredations.  In  September  of 
1881  three  Indians  from  this  agency  raided  the  Seven  Rivers  settlements,  on  the  Rio 
Peoos,  stealing  and  bringing  to  this  agency  seven  head  of  horses.  This  stock  was 
taken  from  the  thieves  by  the  Indian  police  and  returned  to  the  owners,  the  guilty 
Indians  fleeing  from  the  reservation  to  escape  arrest  and  have  not  since  been  heard 
from. 

Early  in  the  winter  a  Mescatero,  Give-me-a-horse,  escaped  from  Fort  Union,  from 
the  military  authorities,  where  he  had  been  as  a  prisoner  of  war  for  over  a  year,  and 
oame  back  to  the  agenfy.  He  raided  the  Pe&asco  8ettlem3nt,  bringing  to  the  a'^eacy 
-•ixstolen  horses  as  the  fraits  of  his  expedition;  this  stock  was  recovered  by  the  Iq- 
•dian  police  and  the  owners  notified,  who  came  to  th^  ag3ncy  and  toak  their  stock 
'home.    Give-me-a-horse  was  one  of  the  three  renegad-is  who  were  killed  by  the  po- 
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lice  on  June  22.  The  balance  of  the  rene^i^ade  band  who  came  on  to  the  reserva- 
tion on  June  22,  raided  the  Rnidoso,  PeHasco,  Blue  Water,  and  the  Pecos  settle- 
ments after  being  driven  from  the  agency.  This  comprises  all  the  depredations 
that  have  been  brought  to  my  attention  as  having  been  committed  in  this  section. 
In  each  case  it  was  known  who  the  offenders  were.  The  action  of  the  Mescaleros  in 
each  case  has  been  creditable,  and  shows  that  they  are  acting  in  good  faith  in  recov- 
ering t}ie  stolen  stock  and  punishing  the  thieves,  and  as  shown  by  their  heroic  ac- 
tion on  June  22. 

It  is  proper  now  to  look  upon  the  other  side  of  the  picture.  The  Mescaleros  have 
been  robbed  of  stock  time  and  again.  As  late  as  tbe  15th  of  June,  six  head  ot  Indian 
horses  were  stoleu  from  the  band  of  Nautzili.  For  years  past  local  traditions  among 
both  whites  aud  Indians  furnish  numerous  instances  of  the  plunder  of  the  latter, 
at  times,  by  wholesale  and  openly.  The  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  the  thieves  who 
made  the  raid  on  the  Indians  spoken  of  above,  are  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
marshal.  Some  of  the  best  citizens  of  Lincoln  County  are  aiding  to  bring  them  to 
justice.  There  is  a  small  class  of  disreputable  people  in  this  section,  who,  were  it  not 
for  the  fact  of  the  Mescaleros  being  armed,  would  steal  their  clothing  from  off  their 
backs.  The  public  sentiment  in  the  county  is  now  so  strong  for  law  and  order  that, 
in  my  opinion,  from  now  on  violators  of  the  intercourse  acts  of  Congress  will  be  pun- 
ished as  well  as  other  offenders. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  H.  H.  LLEWELLYN, 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


United  States  Indian  Agent. 


JiCARiLLA  Apache  Agency, 

Amargo,  N.  Mex.,  August  12,  1882. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  department  circular  letter,  dated 
July  15,  1882,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  first  annual  report  of  affairs  at 
this  agency.  This  being  the  first  annual  report  submitted  of  this  agency  and  tribe 
of  Indians  since  they  have  had  a  reservation  and  been  located  thereon,  it  cannot  of 
course  be  expected  by  either  the  department  or  an  inquirer  that  the  report  will  be 
one  presenting  the  Indians  In  a  thriving  and  well-doing  condition. 

Our  last  census,  which  was  taken  November  9, 1881,  snowed  the  following  popula- 
tion of  the  Jicarillas :  Men,  174  ;  women,  203 ;  boys,  82,  of  school  age ;  girls,  63,  of 
school  age;  children,  178,  of  five  years  and  younger;  total,  700. 

This  was  thought  to  be  an  accurate  census,  as  we  had  a  good  place  in  which  to 
count  them,  and  every  effort  was  used  to  have  all  members  present  and  to  have  none 
counted  more  than  once.  The  list  of  names  now  shows  that  the  number  has  in- 
creased some  during  the  year,  and  gives  a  total  at  the  present  time  of  717. 

There  has  been  but  very  little  sickness  and  but  few  deaths  reported  among  them 
daring  the  year.   * 

When  I  took  the  agency  as  farmer-in-charge,  which  was  on  the  1st  day  of  October, 
1881,  the  Indians  were  located  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Tiera  Amarilla  grant,  and 
the  agency  at  a  Mexican  town  in  this  Territory,  by  the  same  name,  at  which  place 
they  had  been  stationed  some  nine  years.  While  they  were  in  this  location  there 
was  not  the  faintest  chance  to  teach  or  instruct*  them  in  the  way  of  industry  or 
knowledge,  but  on  the  contrary  they  were  continually  thrown  in  contact  with  liquor 
of  the  vilest  kinds  and  brought  under  the  influence  of  men  of  idle,  dissipated,  and 
worthless  character.  Such  being  the  case,  of  course  these  Indians  would  not  do  oth- 
erwise than  adopt  these  habits  more  strongly  each  year,  and  in  living  this  length  of 
time  with  nothing  to  do  or  particularly  occupy  their  minds,  they  would  incline  more 
to  roving  around  in  different  localities.  While  some  of  the  more  worthless  characters 
of  the  tribe  have  formed  an  idea  that  the  government  should  and  is  going  to  still 
feed  them  during  their  natural  lifetime,  others,  and  I  am  glad  to  say  the  greater  part, 
are  perfectly  willing  and  anxious  to  go  to  work  in  an  earnest,  willing  manner,  to 
break  up  new  ground,  and  to  plant  and  cultivate  crops  for  themselves.  This  will- 
ingness, and  I  may  safely  say  eagerness,  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  Jicarillas,  to  plant, 
work,  and  raise  good  crops  of  their  own,  is  not  a  mere  supposition,  but  one  that  has 
been  proven  to  me  by  the  Indians  themselves,  which  fact  will  be  hereafter  mentioned. 

In  compliance  with  instructions  from  the  honorable  Conmiissioner,  we  commenced 
on  the  20th  day  of  December  last  to  move  this  agency  and  the  Indians  from  Tierra 
Amarilla  to  its  present  location.  We  had  scarcely  gotten  located  and  our  new  build- 
ings, &c.,  arranged,  in  the  spring,  when  I  was  much  gratitiea  by  at  least  50  of  my 
Indians  coming  to  me  to  make  arrangements  to  plant  and  cultivate  some  crops  this 
aeason.  During  the  planting  the  Indians  took  a  good  interest  in  it,  and  each  one 
JbaJped  the  employes  while  engaged  at  his  piece.     Since  the  planting  was  finished 
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they  have  taken  far  more  interest  in  caring  for  the  crop  than  could  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

While  the  season  has  not  been  a  very  favorable  one  for  crops,  yet  I  think  I  am  per- 
fectly safe  in  estimating  that  we  will  raise  at  least  6,000  pounds  from  the  900  planted 
for  them.  This  will  enable  these  twelve  families  to  live  much  better  than  those  that 
have  not  exerted  themselves,  and  I  trust  it  may  have  a  good  influence  on  the  more 
idle  members  of  the  tribe.  A  portion  of  the  tribe  planted  about  10  acres  of  corn  with- 
out any  aid  from  employes,  and  also  some  squash  and  a  few  other  vegetables,  all  of 
which  look  finely  and  promise  a  good  return.  While  the  Jicarillas  are  looked  upon 
as  being  lazy  and  worthless,  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  be  among  them,  and  I  find, 
while  this  is  true  of  many  of  them,  it  is  also  as  much  of  a  mistake  of  a  greater  part  of 
the  tribe.  I  trust  that  next  spring  we  may  be  furnished  with  the  seed  and  tools  for 
which  an  estimate  was  submitted  some  time  ago,  and  it  is  hoped  that  at  the  time  of 
the  next  annual  report  there  will  be  more  from  which  to  form  a  report. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  several  Mexicans  allowed  to  remain  on  the  reserve,  in 
consideration  of  some  claim  they  make  to  the  laud  they  are  occupying,  and  this  causes 
a  continual  trouble  between  them  and  the  Indians  by  each  claiming  a  right  to  the 
land.  They  are  located  in  the  very  best  part  of  the  reserve,  and  where  the  most  farm- 
ing can  be  done  with  the  least  expense.  In  my  judgment  these  persons  should  be 
immediately  removed  from  the  reservation.  If  tiiey  have  any  just  claim  for  which 
they  can  expect  pay  before  they  are  removed,  it  should  certainly  be  allowed  and  get 
them  away.  If  not,  then  they  should  be  notified  to  leave  at  once.  This  will  be  men- 
tioned in  another  report. 

These  Indians  are  entirely  without  education,  and  so  far  have  had  no  opportunity 
for  obtaining  one.  At  times,  several  of  the  better  members  of  the  tribe  have  spoken 
to  me  in  regard  to  a  school,  and  manifested  a  desire  for  having  one  on  the  reserva- 
tion, where  their  children  could  be  educated  without  leaving  their  parents.  A  school 
is  certainly  a  very  important  thing  among  them,  but  it  would  probably  be  best  to- 
defer  this  until  we  get  them  to  working  and  somewhat  more  quieted  down,  and  ta 
more  strongly  regard  this  as  their  home,  at  which  time  it  would  no  doubt  meet  with 
better  success. 

Owing  to  the  limited  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  these  Indians  for  this 
fiscal  year,  it  looked  at  one  time  that  instead  of  being  able  to  advance  them  in  the 
way  of  knowledge  and  industry  we  would  be  compelled  to  let  them  come  to  a  stand- 
still, or  possibly  take  a  step  back  instead  of  toward  civilization.  In  order  to  teach 
these  Indians  industry  and  to  train  them  in  the  direction  of  self-support,  it  will  cer- 
tainly require,  for  at  least  a  year  or  two,  that  a  larger  appropriation  be  made  than 
has  been,  when  nothing  could  be  done  through  the  year  but  to  feed  and  clothe  them. 

Looking  back  over  the  year  and  its  work,  the  progress  looks  somewhat  small,  but 
still  the  result  is  certainly  encouraging,  as  we  have  now  gotten  located  on  a 
reservation  where  most  of  them  call  their  home,  and  stand  ready,  when  the  necessary 
aid  is  given,  to  take  a  step  forward  in  civilization  and  industry.  It  is  true  we  have 
not  the  best  reservation  by  any  means,  but  it  is  a  thousand  times  better  than  being  in 
the  miserable  Mexican  town  from  which  we  moved. 

This  is  not  a  bad  and  dangerous  tribe  of  Indians,  as  is  the  case  with  many  that  the 
government  is  caring  for,  and  with  proper  encouragement,  aid,  and  instruction,  there 
18  no  reason  why  they  may  not  in  a  few  years  become,  at  least  partially,  if  not  alto- 
gether, self-sustaining  and  prosperous. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain,  very  respectfully,  your  obedieni  servant, 

FRANK  W.  R|:ED, 

Farmer  in  Charge, 

Wm.  H.  H.  Llewellyn, 

United  States  Indian  Agent j  Meacalero  and  Jicarilla  Apaches, 


Navajo  Indian  Agency,  September  1,  1882. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  report,  in  compliance 
with  your  instructions,  dated  July  15,  18«2 : 

That  this  report  may  convey  to  the  public  ear,  as  well  as  to  your  office,  **  a  concise 
view  of  my  agency,  the  condition,  habits,  and  disposition  of  the  Indians  under  my 
care,"  I  cannot  more  pei-tiuently  depict  their  present  status  than  by  stating  the  fact 
that  during  the  two  months  of  this  fiscal  year  just  elapsed  I  have  not  made  any  ex- 
penditares  on  the  part  of  government  of  subsistence  to  these  sixteen  thousand  Nava- 
Joee,  except  to  a  few  laborers  engaged  in  completing  the  school  building  here,  and  for 
special  service;  thus  showing  that  they  are  providing  for  themselves  wholly.  They 
are  drinking  less  whisky ;  are  entirely  peaceable,  as  usual,  and  behaving  better  for  the 
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last  two  months,  especially  in  not  heeding  the  counsels  of  intriguing  and  bad  whites, 
than  for  any  period  of  time  since  I  took  charge  of  them  in  April,  1879.  But  this  has 
been  an  ex«eptioual]y  favorable  season,  with  moderate  rain,  dispensed  during  June, 
July,  and  August,  not  heretofore  occurring  within  my  observation,  affording  good 
grass  for  their  flocks  and  herds,  and  giving  them  corn  and  other  products,  in  reason- 
Able  abundance  for  the  present ;  but,  as  I  write,  some  of  my  Indians  report  this  morn- 
ing that  the  frost  of  last  night,  August  31st,  has  badly  injured  their  corn  and  killed 
most  of  their  vines.  Should  this  calamity  prove  general,  they  will  soon  again  have  to 
subsist  on  mutton  straight.  They  have  also  this  season  the  additional  blessing  of 
"  pinon  nuts,"  which  occurs  once  in  about  seven  years  only.  Thanks  to  a  kind  Provi- 
■dence,  these  Indians  are  this  year  of  government  neglect  better  able  to  subsist  them- 
selves than  for  many  years  past ;  otherwise,  and  with  their  ordinary  seasons  of  drought . 
and  desert  range,  they  would  not  only  suffer,  but  some  of  their  aged,  infirm,  and  pau- 
per class  would  die  from  lack  of  proper  sustenance. 

And  why  should  Congress  give  these  sixteen  thousand  (say  seventeen  thousand  now, 
for  they  are  increasing)  deserving  Indians  but  $5,000  appropriation  for  this  fiscal 
year,  including  pay  of  farmer,  leaving  but  about  twenty-five  cents  per  capita  with 
which  to  purchase  tools  and  agricultural  implements,  to  enable  them  to  learn  white 
men's  improved  ways,  whereby  they  may  be  able  to  cope  with  them  for  a  subsistence, 
and  at  the  same  session  our  Congress  appropriates  $275,000  for  the  4,578  restless  and 
undeserving  San  Carlos  Apaches,  also  non-treaty  Indians,  who  occupy  as  good  a 
<5onntry  as  ihe  Navajoes,  with  about  as  much  rain  and  less  frost,  being  over  ftiO  per 
capita,  or  two  hundred  and  forty  times  as  much  as  is  received  by  the  Navajoes,  sig- 
nally reversing  the  encouragement  given  the  whole  human  race  by  the  Great  Teacher 
in  the  parable  of  the  talents,  thus  discouraging  the  best  endeavors,  and  rewarding  the 
wicked  conduct  of  these  wards  of  governftient.  But  in  the  face  of  these  shameful 
facts,  these  Indians  still  listen  to  their  agent,  when  I  tell  them  they  must  now  behave 
better  than  ever  before,  for  evidently  the  plotters  and  the  large  majority  of  the  whites 
and  Mexicans  residmg  in  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  desire  their 
6,000,000  acres  of  reserved  lands,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  them  give  cause  sufficient 
to  oust  them  therefrom.  Nothing  but  moral  suasion  and  two  employes,  farmer  and  in- 
terpreter, are  the  resources  at  my  command  with  which  to  govern  these  Indians;  not 
«ven  a  little  flour,  sugar,  and  «|offee,  heretofore  allowed,  is  now  given  me  to  hospitably 
entertain  my  chiefs  and  their  folio  win^s  with  when  at  this  agency  over  night  on  their^ 
monthly  visits  of  business  connected  with  the  government  of  their  respective  bands/ 
Hence  that  means  of  enabling  me  to  govern  and  control  these  Indians  through  the 
<M>-operation  of  their  chiefs  is  lessened.  This  sudden  transition  from  a  fair  supply  and 
provision  for  the  needs  of  these  Indians  to  nominally  nothing  is  to  be  regretted,  and 
is  there  any  significance  in  the  fact  that  recently  for  the  first  time  since  I  entered 
into  this  service  the  military  proffer  your  agent  the  aid  of  their  force  to  assist  me  in 
controlling  my  Indians,  stating  "that  they  may  be  used  in  my  presence  and  under  my 
authority,  or  that  of  my  lawful  representative,"  which  matter  I  duly  referred  to  your 
office  for  instructions  and  aid  under  date  of  August  4,  1882,  without  result  at  this 
writing  f 

The  school  building  is  about  completed ;  the  main  building,  50  by  70  feet,  three 
stories,  the  third  being  a  mansard  roof  covered  with  metalic  shingles  and  tin  on  top ; 
the  addition,  28  by  56,  one  story,  embracing  dining-room,  kitchen,  wash-room,  and 
bakeiy,  all  substantially  built  of  stone,  two-foot  walls,  metal  roofs,  and  externally 
fire-proof;  also  a  good  cellar,  cement  floor,  at  a  cost  of  only  about  $5,500,  not  includ- 
ing the  transportation  from  Chicago  of  the  finishing  planed  lumber,  sash,  doors,  &c., 
and  a  little  work  bringing  the  foundation  walls  to  the  height  of  about  1^  feet,  done 
while  the  military  were  permitted  to  assume  charge  of  my  agency  in  1880 ;  and  much 
of  this  work  I  have  done  with  Indian  labor,  and  at  about  half  the  cost  that  such  a 
structure  would  have  cost  to  erect  inside  the  civilized  belt  of  this  country.  My  lum- 
ber was  cut  and  my  lime  burned  on  the  mountains  five  miles  from  this  agency.  I  did 
not  receive  funds  to  construct  said  building  with  until  October  12  last,  and  on  ^e 
following  Christmas  I  opened  school  in  the  main  building.  The  attendance  averaged 
54  scholars  in  February  last,  when  the  superintendent  and  employes  of  the  mission 
board,  under  Dr.  Kendall,  who  were  under  contract  to  conduct  the  tuition  of  this 
school,  did,  on  March  1,  conclude  to  take  a  vacation  of  two  weeks,  against  the  re- 
monstrance of  your  agent  and  the  conditions  of  said  contract,  and  protracted  said  as- 
sumed vacation  without  visible  cause  until  April  17,  when  they  reopened  the  school 
with  but  20  pupils,  and  continued  it  until  the  close  of  their  contract,  ending  June  30, 
1882,  with  41  scholars  on  the  rolls.  The  Navajo  Indian  boarding-school  has  not  been 
in  session  since  then.  Therefore,  as  indicated  to  your  office  in  my  communication 
dated  Juue  30,  1882,  on  the  subject  of  this  school,  I  conclude  from  my  continued  ob- 
servation that  the  best  results  from  such  schools  can  only  be  had  when  the  employ^ 
of  the  school  are  under  the  full  control  of,  and  in  accord  with,  the  agent,  and  all  ua- 
der  the  immediate  direction  of  your  office. 

There  has  been  no  missionary  work  done  h,(>re  since  the  death  of  the  Rev.  A.  H. 
I>on»}d8on,  in  April,  1880. 
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The  Navajos  farm  this  country  as  much  as  is  possible  to  be  done  with  their  lim- 
ited appliances  and  water  supply,  and  as  herders  they  understand  their  business. 
Their  women  weave  many  blankets  to  sell,  finding  an  increased  demand  since  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  Railroad  passed  through  their  country  ;  and  while  they  do  well 
for  Indians,  they  are  in  many  respects  but  uncivilized  Indians  still. 

The  farming  department  of  this  agency,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history,  is  this  sea- 
6on  a  success.  With  the  aid  of  a  small  amount  of  Indian  labor  my  farmer  has  con- 
etructeda  dam,  affording  also  a  much-needed  bridge,  with  over  half  a  mile  of  irrigating 
ditch,  and  utilized  about  100  acres  of  arable  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  Indians,  the 
affency  animals,  and  boarding-school.  He  has  just  cut  and  secured  15  acres  of  oats, 
^^ch,  with  3  acres  of  millet  now  maturing,  will  afford  ample  forage  for  the  agency 
working  stock,  and  the  corn  fodder  and  other  products  from  about  20  acres  more 
will  winter  over  the  boarding-school  cows,  and  afford  some  vegetables  for  the  school. 

Some  excitement  has  occurred  within  the  past  three  months,  growing  out  of  pros- 
pecting and  finding  of  mines  in  the  almost  unexplored  country  lying  northwest  of 
this  reservation,  inhabited  by  a  lawless  remnant  of  the  Pah  Ute  Indians  and  Navajos 
affiliating  with  them.  I  have  succeeded,  through  the  personal  effort  of  my  farmer 
and  interpreter,  and  at  some  risk  to  them,  in  establishing  friendly  relations  with 
them,  and,  by  making  the  said  affiliating  Navajos  responsible  for  their  reckless 
neighbors'  good  conduct  in  future,  I  feel  encouraged  to  hope  that  murders  of  pros- 
pectors and  others  in  that  heretofore  land  of  death  will  be  less  frequent  hereafter. 

I  herewith  hand  you  the  usual  statistical  information  requested  by  yoii  in  connec- 
tion with  the  annual  report. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GALEN  EASTMAN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs.  ^ 


Pueblo  and  Jicarilla  Apache  Agencies, 

Santa  Fe,  N,  Mex.,  September  1,  1882. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  tenth  annual  report  as  United 
States  Indian  agent : 

My  agency  consists  primarily  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico ;  but  during 
the  last  six  years  there  have  been  one  or  more  subagencies  continually  under  my 
care  in  addition  to  the  Pueblos.  At  present  I  have  charge  of  the  Jicarilla  Apache 
Agency. 

The  Pueblos  are  not  in  any  sense  described  by  the  word  Indian  in  its  ordinary  ac- 
ceptation, because  they  are  not  warlike  nor  nomadic,  nor  dependent  upon  the  gov- 
ernment for  subsistence.  They  number  over  nine  thousand,  and  live  in  nineteen 
Eueblos  (towns),  and  support  themselves  by  farming  and  stock-raising.  They  could 
ardly  be  provoked  to  go  to  war,  and  indeed  they  are  often  not  sufficiently  belliger- 
ent for  the  protection  of  their  commonest  rights.  The  duties  of  the  agent  for  the 
Paeblos  consist  principally  in  attending  to  the  general  business  interests  of  the  Indians 
and  providing  them  as  many  educational  advantages  as  possible. 

Three  day-schools  have  been  in  successful  operation  for  a  number  of  years,  and  they 
were  continued  during  the  last  year.  They  are  located  at  the  pueblos  of  Zufii,  Laguna, 
and  Jemes.  Mr.  S.  A.  Bentley  was  in  charge  of  the  Zuni  school  from  June  30,  1881, 
till  Aagust  1,  1882,  when  Mr.  D.  D.  Graham  was  put  in  charge  temporarily  till  a 
enitable  man  for  the  place  could  be  secured.  Miss  Jennie  Hammaker,  the  valuable 
assistant  teacher  who  was  supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Church,  died  in  the  Paeblo 
boarding-school  during  vacation  nearly  a  year  ago.  This  is  the  second  death  that 
has  occurred  among  the  agency  workers  since  I  have  been  in  charge. 

The  Laguna  school  was  continued  during  the  year  under  Dr.  John  Menaul  as  prin- 
cipal, and  Miss  Mary  Perry  as  assistant  teacher.  The  work  at  Laguna  has  been 
efficient  as  usual,  but  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  success  have  been  unusual.  Most 
of  the  Indians  have  been  induced  to  leave  the  old  pueblo  and  build  homes  on  their 
farms,  some  miles  distant.  Dr.  Menaul  has  continued  the  school  at  the  pueblo;  but 
in  order  to  have  a  school  within  reach  of  the  Indian  families  who  had  moved  to 
their  farms,  Miss  Perry  taught  and  lived  about  six  miles  from  the  pueblo  in  a  house 
built  for  her  by  the  Indians.  The  services  of  an  assistant  teacher  have  been  disal- 
lowed this  year  by  the  department,  which  will  be  discouraging  to  the  Indians  lust 
after  they  had  finished  their  new  school-house.  Laguna  is  most  appreciative  of  all 
the  pueblos  of  what  is  done  for  it  by  government.  A  large  proportion  of  the  pne- 
blo  children  in  the  industrial  schools  at  Carlisle  and  Albuquerque  were  sent  from 
that  place. 

Dr.  J.  M.  Shields  and  his  wif«)  continued  at  Jemes  during  the  year,  aud  had  a  very 
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ffood  school.    Mrs.  Shields*  services  were  discoDtinued  on  June  30,  and  we  have  so 
lost  one  of  our  very  best  teachers. 

In  addition  to  the  three  day-schools  we  have  an  industrial  boarding-school  at 
Albuquerque,  which  was  opened  on  January  1,  1881,  under  contract  with  Henry 
Kendal],  D.  D.,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Home  Missionsof  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
It  has  been  conducted  under  contract  with  the  same  person  up  to  the  present  time. 
This  school  was  oris:in ally  intended  only  for  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico,  but 
it  is  now  expected  that  it  will  be  made  to  include  in  its  benefits  all  the  tribes  of  New 
Mexico  and  Arizona.  Six  boys  have  already  been  admitted  from  the  Mescalero  Apacha 
Ageilcy.  On  account  of  the  continued  difficulty  in  securing  land  for  the  school -farm, 
no  buildings  have  yet  been  erected  for  the  school,  and  it  has  been  continued  in  the 
temporary  quarters  in  which  it  was  commenced. 

In  June  last  the  town  of  Albuquerque  purchased  65.82  acres  of  land,  at  a  cost  of 
(4,500,  and  donated  it  to  the  United  States  for  the  purposes  of  the  school.  The  land 
is  well  located  near  the  town  of  Albuquerque,  is  all  arable,  and  is  rapidly  becoming 
very  valuable.  It  will  produce  nearly  everything,  and  will  be  excellent  for  instruct- 
ing the  Indians  in  fruit  culture,  and  the  best  manner  of  raising  all  kinds  of  grain  and 
vegetables,  besides  yielding  much  to\^ard  the  support  of  the  school.  The  acquisition 
of  this  land  is  the  result  of  several  years'  effortj  and  I  hope  soon  to  see  a  good  build- 
ing on  it  and  a  school  second  to  none  in  the  country.  The  school  has  been  creditably 
managed  and  has  made  fine  progress  during  the  year,  notwithstanding  it  has  been 
necessarily  confined  to  insufficient  and  unsuitable  quarters.  Prof.  J.  S.  Shearer,  tho 
superintendent,  resigned  in  July,  and  was  relieved  on  the  3l8t  of  that  month  by  R, 
W.  D.  Bryan,  of  New  York.  Professor  Shearer  has  been  very  industrious  and  success- 
full  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  school,  and  I  am  sorry  that  a  change  in  the 
management  was  made  necessary. 

There*  are  eighteen  Pueblo  children  in  the  Carlisle  school,  Pennsylvania.  On  Jan- 
uary 16, 1882,  §  started  east  with  six  Pueblo  men  to  pay  a  visit  to  these  children  and 
"The  Great  Father  at  Washington."  We  took  with  us  two  little  girls  from  the 
pueblo  of  Laguna,  and  brought  home  from  the  school  two  little  girls,  one  belonging 
at  ZuSi  and  the  other  at  Acoma.  We  escorted  to  Hampton,  Va.,  the  old  chief 
Antonio,  of  the  Pima  tribe,  who  also  went  to  visit  his  children.  The  Pueblos  en- 
joyed the  visit  very  much  indeed,  and  were  highly  gratified  by  the  improvement  in 
the  appearance  of  their  children.  1  myself  was  astimished  at  the  development  which 
had  taKen  place  in  the  case  of  nearly  every  one  of  the  children.  They  w^nt  there 
dull  and  listless  and  unaccustomed  to  thought ;  I  found  them  sharp,  alert,  and  reason- 
ing on  all  the  subjects  about  them.  The  school  as  a  whole  aroused  my  admiration 
and  enthusiasm.  The  children  were  orderly,  obedient,  and  attractive,  and  were 
clearly  in  the  way  of  making  good  men  and  women. 

It  will  appear  from  this  report  that  three  classes  of  educational  advantages  are  fur- 
nished the  Pueblo  Indians,  viz,  day-schools,  a  boarding  and  industrial  school  in 
their  own  country  and  one  in  Pennsylvania.  The  day-schools  have  been  longest  in 
operation  and  are  of  least  value.  They  are  continued  m  operation  as  feeders  for  the 
industrial  schools,  and  for  what  they  accomplish  in  the  general  advancement  of  both 
old  and  young  at  the  pueblos  in  which  they  are  located.  The  industrial  school  located 
in  this  Territory,  at  Albuquerque,  is  expected  to  accomplish  the  greatest  good  for 
the  greatest  number,  or  in  other  words  it  is  believed  to  be  at  the  same  time  the  most 
practicable  and  the  most  practical  way  of  educating  the  Indians.  I  desire  to  bestow 
upon  this  school  most  of  the  resources  available  for  Pueblo  education  from  year  to 
year. 

I  regard  the  Carlisle  school  as  the  very  best  place  for  the  education  of  Indians  ta 
the  extent  practicable  at  that  distance  from  their  homes,  and  shall  endeavor  to  keep 
as  many  Pueblo  children  there  as  possible.  The  education  furnished  in  the  school  is 
excellent,  and  that  furnished  during  vacation  is  still  better. 

THE    JICABILLA   APACHE  AGENCY. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  number  717.  They  live  in  tents  and  move  camps  often, 
and  nearly  their  entire  support  is  received  from  government;  but,  unlike  the  other 
Apache  tribes,  they  are  not  disposed  to  go  to  war,  and  their  disposition  is  very  rarely 
ugly.  They  are  not  further  advanced  in  civilization  for  the  reason  that  they  have 
always  been  unfortunately  situated,  and  it  has  been  impossible  until  recently  to  im- 
prove their  condition  in  that  respect.  They  have  not  bad  a  reservation,  and  their 
agency  has  been  in  small  towns,  where  it  has  been  impossible  to  keep  whisky  from 
them. 

I  took  charge  of  the  agency  in  1878,  and  seeing  at  once  the  hopelessness  of  improv- 
ing their  condition  until  they  could  have  a  home  where  the  Indians  would  have  rights 
and  the  agent  authority  to  enforce  them,  I  began  doin^  all  I  could  to  have  a  reserva- 
tion set  apart.    This  was  finally  done,  and  a  tract  of  land  about  30  miles  long  by  16 
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miles  wide,  sttnated  on  the  Navajo  River,  in  New  Mexico,  was  given  them  by  execu- 
tive order  dated  September  21,  1880.  It  is  a  fine  country  in  all  respects  except  its 
altitude,  and  on  that  account  it  is  rather  cold  sometimes  for  people  who  do  not  live 
in  houses,  but  there  is  plenty  of  timber  at  hand,  and  this  objection  can  be  easily  over- 
come. I  could  not  get  any  order  in  regard  to  removal  to  this  reservation  until  Octo- 
ber 13,  1881,  when  I  was  instructed  by  telegraph  to  prepare  buildings  at  Amargo  and 
remove  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indians  from  Tierra  Amarilla  to  that  place  at  once. 
On  December  16  the  buildings  had  been  completed,  the  stores  removed  to  them,  and 
the  last  issue  made  to  the  Indians  at  Tierra  Amarilla. 

The  Apaches  have  since  confined  themselves  to  the  reservation  closely  enough,  with 
the  exception  of  Chief  San  Pablo  and  about ^75  followers,  who  started  east  in  May  to 
enjoy  a  hunt  in  their  hunting  grounds  of  former  years  before  they  were  removed  to 
Tierra  Amarilla.  According  to  my  instructions,  Farmer-in-charge  Reed  went  after  them 
to  demand  their  return  to  their  reservation.  He  fouud  them  in  the  Mora  Mountains, 
and  San  Pablo  promised  to  return  at  once.  On  July  10  I  heard  they  were  near 
Wagon  Mound,  a  station  on  the  Atchison,  Topeka  and  Santa  F6  Railroad,  and  at  my 
request  General  McKenzie  sent  his  adjutant-general  with  me  to  that  place  on  the 
nth  to  warn  the  Indians  that  if  they  did  not  return  home  at  once  the  soldiers  would 
be  sent  after  them.  San  Pablo  assured  us  on  that,  occasion  that  they  were  simply  out 
enjoying  themselves,  and  were  doing  no  harm  to  any  one,  but  promised  to  start  home 
next  day.  On  the  last  of  July  I  received  a  dispatch  from  Springer,  in  Colfax  County, 
saying  the  Indians  were  there ;  and  as  Agent  Llewellyn,  who  was  expecting  soon  to 
take  charge  of  the  Jicarillas,  was  then  at  Santa  F6, 1  turned  the  dispatch  over  to  him 
for  action.  He  called  on  General  McKenzie  for  troops  to  drive  the  Indians  home,  and 
Inspector  Howard,  then  here,  directed  me  to  go  with  the  troops,  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  the  district  commander.  I  left  Santa  F6  on  this  duty  on  August 
1,  and  returned  on  the  9th.  Tike  time  was  spent  in  the  mountains,  and  39  Apaches 
were  captured,  their  arms  destroyed,  and  they  lodged  at  Fort  Union  as  prisoners. 
The  other  Indians  kept  out  of  our  way,  but  they  were  driven  about  70  miles  toward 
the  reservation.  On  August  27  Lieutenant  Pardee  turned  over  the  prisoners  at  the 
agency,  and  two  or  three  days  before  that  San  Pablo  and  the  others  reported,  and 
lurmer-in-charge  Reed  now  repoi-ts  all  at  home.  I  think  San  Pablo's  people  will  be 
oantious  about  leaving  the  reservation  again. 

Not  much  farming  could  be  arranged  for  this  season,  but  estimates  for  tools  and 
fljdeds  for  next  year  have  been  submitted  to  the  department,  which,  if  supplied,  will 
enable  the  Apaches  to  do  a  large  amount  of  work.  A  school  can  now  be  tried,  and 
an  Indian  police  force  can  be  organized,  and  many  other  progressive  steps  taken  with. 
fine  prospect  of  success  if  appropriations  do  not  fail  too  soon. 
Very  respectfully, 

BEN.  M.  THOMAS, 
United  States  Indian  Agents 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Laguna,  Valencia  County,  New  Mexico, 

September  4,  1882r. 

Dr.  B.  M.  Thomas, 

United  States  Indian  Agent f  Santa  F4j  N,  Mex,: 

Sir  :  During  the  past  year  the  Laguna  Pueblo  Indian  school  has  been  in  session  for 
ten  months.  The  work  of  teaching  has  been  carried  on  in  two  places ;  afTseama  by 
the  assistant  teacher,  and  at  Laguna  proper  by  myself.  The  chiMren  have  been 
taught  in  sewing,  &c.,  in  connection  with  their  school  lessons.  Gardening,  &c.,  has 
also  been  taught  to  those  taking  an  interest  in  the  work.  The  printing  of  McGuffey's 
*  New  First  Eclectic  Reader  in  the  Laguna  language  has  been  completed,  specimen 
oopies  of  which  have  been  sent  to  the  department. 

The  moral  toue  of  the  people  is  steadily  improving.  They  are  also  fast  falling  into 
American  customs,  and  attend  church  on  Sabbaths  pretty  regularly.  Their  ci  ops  have 
been  good  this  year,  and  they  have  a  very  large  increase  of  cattle,  horses,  and  sheep. 
The  outlook  for  the  coming  year  is  very  encouraging. 

We  expect  to  devote  a  large  part  of  our  time  to  the  work  of  educating  the  Indians 
in  the  work  of  kitchen  gardening,  as  nearly  all  the  people  are  very  anxious  for  such 
inatraction. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  MENAUL, 
United  States  Indian  Teacher  at  Laguna,  N,  Mex, 
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Pueblo  of  Jemes,  Pueblo  Agency, 

August  9,  1882. 

Dr.  B.  M.  Thomas, 

United  States  Indian  Agent  : 

Sir  :  The  past  year  was  a  quiet  year  at  the  Jemes  school.  Some  things  have  been 
pleasant  and  encouraging,  and  there  is  never  any  lack  of  difficulties  and  discourage- 
ments. In  school  the  children  have  been  obedient  and  good-natured.  Many  have 
really  taken  an  interest  in  their  studies,  and  have  progressed  well  in  spelling,  reading^ 
and  writing,  and  in  simple  counting ;  sewiug  and  knitting  were  taught  the  girls  by 
Mrs.  Shields,  the  assistant  teacher.  The' upper  grade,  which  was  in  charge  of  Mrs. 
Shields,  has  been  perfectly  orderly,  and  many  of  the  scholars  have  been  very  attentive 
to  studies.  In  both  rooms  the  conduct  has  been  good.  All  this  is  very  encouraging 
indeed;  but  there  still  remains  that  one  great  difficulty,  which  is  tlie  influence, of  the 
old  Indians,  and  the  hadj  bad  influence  of  Indian  life  in  general.  So  much  time  is  taken 
up,  and  so  much  excitement  kept  up  by  dances,. &c.,  that  the  wonder  is  that  any- 
thing can  be  done  with  the  children.  Then,  to  make  it  all  worse,  there  is  one  grand 
round  of  Catholic  feasts,  saint  days,  and  horse  races.    The  imagination  could  hardly 

?icture  a  darker,  harder  spot  for  a  school  or  anything  els6  than  the  pueblo  of  Jemes. 
'he  children  are  gentle  and  really  lovely,  and  under  favorable  circumstances  would 
come  to  be  an  intelligent,  useful  people.  The  older  Indians  make  but  little  open  ob- 
jection  to  the  children  attending  school,  but  they  seem  to  be  doubling  and  redoubling 
their  efibrts  to  keep  the  children  up  to  the  point  of  being  out-and-out  Indiaijs.  We 
can  have  quite  a  good  influence  over  the  children  until  they  come  to  be  thirteen  or 
fourteen  years  old,  and  then  they  are  taken  from  us  and  every  vestige  of,  civilization 
ifi  eradicated.  This  is  done  by  the  government  of  the  pueblo,  the  main  business  of 
which  is  to  keep  up  all  Indian  customs.  Under  the  ti4bal  rule  there  is  no  liberty  for 
th#  people,  neither  in  religion  nor  anything  else.  While  this  is  so  but  little  can  be 
done  to  better  their  condition.  During  the  past-  year  more  than  one  hundred  cases 
have  received  medical  attention,  and  the  Indians  seem  to  appreciate  it.  One  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  encouraging  things  during  the  year  was  the  interest  the  girls  took 
in  sewing  and  knitting.  Without  a  good  female  assistant  the  school  would  be  almost 
a  failure.  It  discourages  me  to  think  that  the  school  has  been  deprived  of  an  assist- 
ant teacher.  I  have  turned  to  the  church  to  see  if  it  will  send  the  necessary  and  in- 
dispensable help  to  carry  on  the  school,  and  have  been  encouraged  to  think  that  a 
^ood  assistant  will"  be  sent. 
Very  respectfully, 

J.  M.  SHIELDS,  ' 
United  States  Indian  Teacher. 


New  York  Indian  Agency, 
Bandolphy  N.  Z.,  October  13, 1882. 

"Sir  :  In  making  my  seeond  annual  report  I  have  the  honor  to  state  that  the  thirty 
schools  in  this  agency  have  been  taught  the  average  period  of  eight  months  durins 
the  year  ending  September  30,  1882.  Of  these,  two  were  manual-labor  schools  and 
twenty-eight  day-schools.  Of  the  manual-labor  schools,  one  is  upon  lands  owned  by  the 
Society  of  Friends,  adjoining  the  Allegany  Reservation,  and  is  in  charge  of  and  wholly 
supported  by  said  society,  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  )S,500.  Its  average  attend- 
ance during  the  past  year  has  been  about  30  Indian  pupils.  The  other,  upon  the 
Cattaraugus  Reservation,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New  York  by  the  name  of 
Thomas  Orphan  Asylum,  has  had  an  average  attendance  of  ninety-eight  Indian  chil- 
dren^  and  has  been  supported  at  an  annual  expense  of  about  $9,000.  Both  of  these 
schools  have  been  in  successful  operation  many  years,  under  judicious  management, 
and  have  exerted  a  beneficent  and  powerful  influence  in  the  general  advancement  of 
the  Indians  of  this  agency  in  civilization.  In  them  the  Indian  pupils  have  been 
taught  to  work ;  have  been  kept  under  proper  restraint  and  discipline,  thoroughly 
instructed  in  the  common  English  branches,  and  fitted  for  life's  practical  duties. 

The  number  of  children  between  the  ages  of  five  and  twenty-one  years  residing 
upon  eight  reservations  in  the  agency  is  reported  at  1,509,  of  which  1,069  are  reg- 
istered as  having  attended  school  some  portion  of  the  year.  The  average  daily  a^ 
tendance  during  the  eight  months  the  schools  were  taught  was  722. 

CONDITION  OF  THE   INDIANS. 

The  year  has  been  a  fairly  prosperous  one  for  the  Indians  of  this  agency.  Crops 
have  been  good,  and  the  Indians  are  quick  to  learn  how  to  take  advantage  of  the 
beat  markets,  and  are  making  rapid  progress  in  the  arts  of  acquiring  a  livelihood  by 
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agriculture.  While  too  many  of  them  are  still  content  to  live  in  rude  log  cabins, 
half  cultivate  a  small  patch  of  land,  and  pick  up  a  precarious  livelihood  by  doing 
odd  jobs  of  work,  with  a  little  hunting  and  fishing  at  times,  or  making  and  sell- 
ing baskets,  very  many  others  have  erected  for  themselves  comfortable  frame  'Iwell- 
ings,  usually  painted  white,  and  their  bountiful  crops  of  grass  and  grain  bear  wit- 
ness to  a  thrift  and  prosperity  very  encouraging  to  look  upon.  Their  manner  of 
dress  has  entirely  conformed  to  that  of  their  white  neighbors,  and  a  blanket  or  a 
moccasin  is  rarely  seen  among  them  as  articles  of  apparel.  Portions  of  them  still 
continue  to  keep  certain  of  their  ancient  festivals  and  ceremonies,  but  these  have 
now  lost  their  former  significance,  and  remain  only  as  mementoes  of  a  time  long 
gone  by. 

TRAFFIC  IN  INTOXICATING  LIQUORS. 

Since  my  appointment  to  this  agency  I  have  been  earnestly  endeavoring  to  break 
up  so  far  as  possible  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  the  Indians.  The  better  part 
oi  the  Indians  have  most  heartily  co-operated  with  me,  and  a  very  strong  temperance 
feeling  has  been  aroused  among  them.  Several  parties  have  been  arrested  and  fined, 
and  very  encouraging  effects  are  seen  upon  this  traffic,  which  in  its  results  is  so  dis- 
astrous to  the  Indians.  Judge  Ewiug,  holding  a  term  of  the  United  States  district 
court  in  this  district  last,  held  in  one  case  that  selling  hard  cider  to  the  Indians  was 
not  prohibited  by  the  statute.  This  is  a  very  serious  defect  in  the  law,  as  the  sale  of 
hard  cider  to  the  Indians  is  quite  extensive,  and  its  effects  upon  them  are  extremely 
demoralizing.    I  trust  this  defect  of  the  statute  may  be  remedied  at  an  early  day. 

AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 

The  Senecas  have  two  agricultural  societies,  each  of  which  holds  an  annual  fair 
and  cattle  show ;  one  upon  the  Cattaraugus  and  the  other  upon  the  Allegany  reser- 
Tations.  Each  receives  an  annual  appropriation  from  the  State  of  New  York  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  county  agricultural  societies.  The  first  named  has  been  longer 
established,  and  is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  Indians  upon  that  reservation 
have  made  much  greater  advancement  in  agriculture  than  any  other  Indians  under 
my  charge,  and  their  fairs  are  well  attended  by  the  whites  of  the  neighboring  towns. 
The  latter  society  has  been  but  recently  established,  and  is  laboring  under  some  finan- 
cial embarrassment. 

REGULATION   OF   CIVIL  AFFAIRS  AMONG  INDIANS. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  in  the  possession  of  a  well-considered  system  of 
laws  for  the  regulation  of  their  civil  affairs  and  dealings  with  each  other,  together 
with  a  means  of  enforcing  their  rights  as  between  themselves  in  courts  of  justice. 
Especially  is  this  true  of  the  Senecas  on  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  reservations. 
These  Indians  were  organized  as  a  separate  community  by  the  State,  by  a  statute 
pa^ed  May  8,  1845,  and  which  was  amended  and  largely  added  to  in  1847.  In  1848 
the  Indians  adopted  an  elective  form  of  government,  superseding  the  old  one  by 
chiefs,  and  also  adopted  a  written  constitution,  accepting  and  ratifying  the  State  laws 
of  1845  and  1847.  This  constitution  and  form  of  government  were  approved  and 
ratified  by  the  general  government.  Under  these  provisions,  one  peace-maker  and 
eight  councilors  from  each  reservation,  a  president  and  clerk  from  one  reservation, 
and  a  treasurer  from  the  other,  alternating  the  latter  officers,  and  various  minor  offl- 
eials,  are  annually  elected.  The  peace-makers  hold  office  for  three  years;  the  other 
officers  for  one.  AH  controversies  between  Indians  are  tried,  in  the  first  instance,  be- 
fore the  peace-makers.  An  appeal  is  given  to  the  councilors,. and  their  decision  is 
final.  The  courts  thus  formed  are  in  the  main  guided  by  the  State  laws  in  the  decis- 
ion of  controversies  between  Indians;  but  they  do  not  hamper  themselves  with  tech- 
nical rules  of  evidence  or  methods  of  procedure.  In  many  cases,  as  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  intestates*  estates  and  the  guardianship  of  children,  the  ancient  customs  of  the 
Senecas  are  usually  followed.  Lawsuits  among  them  are  of  infrequent  occurrence, 
and,  as  a  rule,  controversies  are  justly  and  equitably  decided.  By  this  system  the 
several  ownerships  of  land  is  as  securely  guarded  among  them  as  with  us,  and  it  is  as 
moch  the  subject  of  sale  and  purchase,  although,  as  there  is  always  plenty  of  common 
land  subject  to  occupation  without  cost  except  that  of  clearing  the  hind,  the  price  of 
improved  land  among  them  is  extremely  low,  ranging  from  ten  to  thirty  dollars  per 
acre. 

LANDS   IN   SEVERALTY. 

On  this  subject  there  is  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  Indians.  Many  of 
ihemore  advanced  would  undoubtedly^  preserve  their  lands  should  they  be  allotted 
to  them  in  severalty,  and  would  do  well.     But  a  large  proportion  of  the  l\iA\aA\&  "ax^ 
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regardless  of  the  future,  aud  live  only  for  the  present  moment.  These  would  sell 
their  lands  at  the  earliest  possible  moment^  would  soon  sijuander  the  proceeds,  and 
would  then  become  a  burden  upon  the  charities  of  their  more  thrifty  neighbors,  or 
upon  the  poor  authorities  of  the  State.  In  my  opinion  action  upon  this  subject 
should  not  be  had  without  great  care. 

As  regards  the  Senecas  of  the  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  reservations,  there  is  an- 
other consideration  of  great  importance.  The  title  to  these  lands  is  in  a  very  peculiar 
and  unsatisfactory  condition.  In  1786  the  States  of  New  York  and  Massachusetts, 
both  claiming  these  lands,  included  in  a  large  body  of  land  in  Western  New  York, 
eubject  to  the  Indian  right  of  occupancy,  entered  into  a  convention  whereby  New 
York  granted  to  Massachusetts  all  her  right,  title,  and  interest  in  these  lands,  saving 
only  the  right  of  government,  sovereignty,  and  jurisdiction.  Massachusetts  subse- 
quently granted  her  title  to  Oliver  Phelps  and  Nathaniel  Gorham,  who,  failing  to  pay 
in  full,  surrendered  a  portion  of  their  purchase  to  Massachusetts,  which  then  granted 
the  same  to  Robert  Morris.  He  sold  to  a  company  of  Dutch  merchants,  known  as  the 
'*  Holland  Land  Company."  The  Indian  title  was  extinguished  to  all  the  lands  ex- 
cept certain  reservations  which  were  in  IHIO  sold,  subject  to  the  Indian  title,  to 
David  A.  Ogden,  acting  ^or  an  association  known  as  the  "Ogden  Land  Company." 
The  Cattaraugus  and  Allegany  reservations  are  the  only  lands  occupied  by  Indians, 
flo  far  as  I  can  learn,  to  which  this  company  now  makes  any  claim  of  title.  This 
claim  is  a  source  of  great  uneasiness  to  the  Indians,  and  every  attempt  made,  either 
by  the  State  or  the  United  States,  to  make  them  citizens,  or  to  change  the  manner  of 
holding  their  lands,  excites  in  them  the  gravest  apprehensions  lest  they  lose  their 
lands  altogether.  They  have  frequently  been  put  to  great  expense  and  inconvenience 
in  sending  delegations  to  Washington  and  Albany  to  oppose  legislation  affecting 
their  title  to  their  lands  in  the  most  serious  manner.  I  would  most  respectfully 
recommend  that  the  Senecas  be  requested  by  the  department  to  instruct  their  attor- 
ney, appointed  by  the  State,  who  has  given  this  subject  much  consideration,  to  pre- 
pare a  case,  giving  a  full  statement  and  history  of  their  title  to  these  reservMiions, 
and  the  department  lay  this  statement,  with  such  additions  as  may  be  thought  ad- 
visable, before  the  Attorney-General,  who  shall  be  requested  to  give  his  opinion  upon 
the  following  questions : 

1st.  What  is  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Indian  title  to  these  reservations  I 

2d.  What  effect  would  be  produced  upon  this  title  by  making  the  Indians  citizens? 

3d.  What  effect  would  be  produced  upon  their  title  by  allotting  the  lands  in  sever- 
alty, and  would  the  allottees  hold  their  allotments  in  fee-simple  absolute  ? 

4th.  What  measures,  if  any,  are  necessary  to  be  taken  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  allot  these  lands  to  the  Indians  in  fee  T 

5th.  Wh?.t  power,  if  any,  has  the  State  of  New  York  in  the  matter  T 

In  view  of  the  bills  introduced  on  this  subject  last  winter  at  both  Washington  and 
Albany,  and  the  probable  renewed  attempts  which  will  be  made  the  coming  winter, 
I  regard  this  as  of  great  importance,  in  order  that  no  action  may  be  taken  in  the  mat- 
ter without  a  full  knowledge  of  its  effects. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

BENJAMIN  G.  CASLER, 

United  States  Iiidian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Grand  Ronde  Agency, 

Oregon,  October  14,  1882. 

Sir  :  In  compliance.with  department  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
following  as  my  eleventh  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency. 

The  iudians  of  this  agency  for  the  past  year  have  been  peaceable,  quiet,  and  as  a 
rule,  industrious,  cultivating  their  small  farms,  and  fencing  and  clearing  their  lands. 
They  are  now  living  in  small  houses  upon  their  separate  tracts  of  land,  each  family 
having  a  tract  of  land  fenced  in,  a  barn  aud  other  buildings,  and  each  cultivatiug 
more  or  less  land,  and  the  able-bodied  Indians  of  this  agency  are  almost  wholly  mak- 
ing their  own  and  their  families'  support  without  other  assistance  from  the  govern- 
ment tli.in  that  afforded  by  the  saw  aud  grist  mill  privileges,  aud  the  repairs  of  their 
a.gi-i(Miliural  implements  in  the  department  blacksmith  and  carpenter-shops.  There 
has  been  nothing  of  any  importance,  excepting  seed  grain,  purchased  for  issuing  to 
these  Indians  for  several  years;  and  they  are,  without  any  aid  of  this  kind,  improving 
and  living  every  year  among  the  most  advanced  of  any  Indians  on  this  coast.  This 
agency  has  adequate  mills,  aud  some  good  harvesting  machinery,  and  a  carpenter  aud 
blacksmith* shop  for  the  repair  of  their  agricultural  implements.  When  these  advan- 
tages can  be  secured  for  them,  and  they  can  be  furnished  with  clean  seed  grain,  the; 
J)urcha8e  of  clothing,  blankets,  and  food  for  able-bodied  Indians  is  to  that  extent  ai^ 
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invitatiou  for  them  to  remain  idle;  and  as  a  rule  the  Indians  are  as  mucli  inclined  to 
accept  such  an  invitation  as  are  white  persons.  The  only  successful  method  of  induc- 
ing Indians  to  work,  in  my  experience,  is  to  make  them  understand  its  necessity. 

The  principal  object  in  the  way  of  the  complete  self-support  of  the  Indians  of  this 
agency  is  their  love  for  strong  drink  and  their  facilities  for  obtaining  liquor.  There 
are  always  in  the  vicinity  of  agencies  persons  who  for  gain  will  sell  the  Indians 
liquor,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  Indians  will  drink  when  they  can  obtain  it. 
1  have  assisted  the  officers  of  the  government  in  arresting  and  prosecuting  a  great 
namber  of  white  pervsons  for  violating  the  law  in  this  respect,  yet  arrests  are  still 
being  made  almost  every  week.  In  my  opinion,  the  fine  imposed  for  this  offense  is 
too  light  to  deter  persons  from  trafficking  with  Indians  in  liquor. 

At  the  majority  of  the  agencies  I  notice  that  Indian  police  are  kept  on  duty,  and  I 
am  convinced  that  at  this  agency  they  would  be  a  detriment,  as  they  would  only  pro- 
mote discord  and  contention  and  strife,  and  awaken  feelings  of  jealousy.  The  In- 
sane of  this  agency  for  orderly  behavior  will  compare  favorably  with  any  in  the 
State,  yet  at  no  time  has  there  been  any  police  force  employed. 

The  yield  of  grain  during  the  past  year  was  not  as  good  as  I  have  had  reason  to  ex- 
pect. Owing  to  a  great  portion  of  the  grain  being  sown  in  the  spring,  and  the  season 
being  unusually  dry,  the  grain  filled  but  poorly,  and  very  many  of  their  fields  have 
become  foul  with  wild  oats,  and  their  farms  being  small,  many  of  them  are  not  able 
to  summer  fallow  to  any  great  extent,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  them  to  work 
their  ground  for  a  season  without  any  return.  For  a  more  extended  report  of  the 
farming  operations,  please  find  a  statistical  report  here  with  submitted. 

The  school  for  the  past  year  has  not  been  so  successful  as  it  should  have  been  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  owing  to  the  fact  that  on  or  about  the  1st  of  January  last 
the  contractor  for  conducting  the  school  abandoned  the  same  and  removed  the  teachers, 
and  several  months  elapsed  before  I  could  again  get  the  school  into  operation,  and 
this  being  the  second  time,  the  teachers  were  withdrawn  and  the  school  closed.  The 
Indians  had  become  indifierent,  and  it  has  been  a  laborious  task  to  get  the  Indian 

?inpils  returned  to  the  school,  and  some  time  will  yet  probably  be  required  before  a 
all  school  of  steady  attendance  can  be  secured,  although  the  present  corps  of  teachers 
are  using  every  endeavor  to  make  the  school  attractive  and  instructive. 

With  regard  to  the  appropriations  for  this  agency,  I  would  respectfully  submit  that 
the  same  be  made  separate  and  apart  from  the  appropriation  for  the  Siletz  Agency,  as 
this  agency  has  no  connection  with  the  Siletz,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  the 
aame  is  very  dissimilar,  as  I  am  informed  rations  and  supplies  are  issued  at  that 
agency,  while  at  this  agency  there  are  no  rations  or  supplies  issued,  the  policy  being 
here  to  purchase  agricultural  implements  and  seed,  &,c. ;  and  while  about  $25,000  was 
appropriated  last  year  for  the  two  agencies,  the  amount  allowed  to  this  agency  was 
about  $6,000,  and  the  ])resent  year  this  agency  will  be  allowed  but  about  one-third 
of  the  $24,000  appropriated  for  the  two  agencies. 

The  saw  and  grist  mills  are  in  working  order,  and  the  carpenter  and  blacksmith 
ehops  each  have  a  mechanic  daily  employed  in  working  for  the  Indians,  in  repairing 
and  manufacturing  wagons,  harrows,  plows,  &c.,  &c. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  not  materially  changed  from  former  years. 
There  is  always  some  sickness  among  them,  mostly  of  scrofulous  and  chronic  charac- 
ter.    There  is  no  agency  physician  employed  or  allowed  at  the  agency. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

P.  B.  SINNOTT, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
'  The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Klamath  Agency,  Lake  County,  Oregon, 

July  27,  1882. 

Sir  ;  I  have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  of  affairs  at 
Klamath  Agency,  Oregon. 

In  my  last  report  I  gave  a  somewhat  full  statement  concerning  the  location,  soil, 
and  natural  products  of  this  reservation,  and  also  stated  that  on  account  of  the  frost- 
iness  and  dryness  of  our  summers  the  raising  of  grain  and  vegetables  could  never  be 
made  a  success. 

The  number  of  Indians  under  my  charge  remain  as  heretofore  at  about  1,000. 
They  are  still  industrious,  energetic,  peaceable,  and  very  temperate  in  their  habits 
of  life.  I  have  never  yet  seen  one  of  them  under  the  influence  of  intoxicating  liquors. 
The  commanding  officer  at  Fort  Klamath  made  a  similar  remark  to  me  a  few  days 
flince  concerning  his  own  observations.  The  fact  is  easily  discernible  that  they  are 
oach  year  improving  mentally,  morally,  and  socially.  This  progress  is  noted  and 
oommended  by  all  persons  visiting  this  reservation.     They  are  a  law-a,b\A\\SL%^^^^^v 
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They  have  kept  the  treaty  with  scrupulous  exactness.  There  are  very  few  cases 
"where  they  leave  the  reservation  without  proper  authority.  I  have  never  yet  known 
a  person  passiug  through  the  reservation  to  be  mistreated  or  assaulted.  Their  civility 
to  strangers  has  often  beeu  the  subject  of  remark  by  the  whites.  Petty  quarrels  and 
difficulties  among  themselves  are  becoming  yearly  less  frequent. 

STOCK-RAISING. 

On  ac^count  of  the  abundance  of  nutritious  grasses  and  good  water,  as  well  as  on 
account  of  its  good  winter  ranges,  this  country  is  well  adapted  to  stock-raising. 
There  are  now  about  800  head  of  cattle  owned  by  the  Indians,  but  they  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  comparatively  few  persons,  who  had  an  early  start  in  this  direction  and 
■who  seemed  to  be  prospered  above  those  around  them.  If  the  government,  through 
the  recommendations  of  your  office,  could  be  induced  to  expend  about  $10,000  in  the 
purchase  of  stock  cattle  and  about  $5,000  in  the  purchase  of  additional  wagons,  har- 
ness, mowing-machines,  sulky-rakes,  and  steel  plows  for  the  use  of  these  Indians,  I 
am  satisfied  that  they  would  become  self-supporting  and  on  the  road  to  prosperity 
within  the  period  of  five  years.  This  country  furnishes  as  fine  beef  cattle  as  can  be 
found  anywhere.  The  market  for  such  cattle  in  this  vicinity  is  and  always  will  be 
good. 

Theye  is  no  difficulty  in  the  way  of  these  Indians  living  upon  the  natural  products 
of  the  country,  but  such  a  life  does  not  tend  to  their  civilization.  Their  money  re- 
sources are  now  drawn  largely  from  work  done  for  outside  parties.  With  this  money 
they  purchase  subsistence  and  clothing  for  themselves  and  families.  For  this  pur- 
pose  they  make  one  or  two  trips  a  year  to  Ashland  and  other  localities. 

There  is  another  method  which,  in  my  judgment,  is  a  preferable  one,  whereby  they 
might  be  supplied  with  the  needed  stock  cattle  and  farm  machinery.  That  method 
is  to  treat  with  them  and  induce  them  to  accept  as  an  equivalent  for  the  large  por- 
tion of  their  lands  covered  by  the  treaty,  but  now  occupied  by  white  settlers,  stock 
cattle,  farm  machinery,  and  employes'  labor.  I  believe  this  can  be  easily  done,  and 
that  it  is  the  best  solution  of  the  difficulty  connected  with  the  disputed  boundary 
question  reported  upon  by  me  some  time  since. 

INDIAN  APPRENTICES. 

During  the  last  fiscal  year  from  six  to  eight  Indian  apprentices  were  in  constant 
and  successful  training  by  the  employes  having  charge  of  the  saw-mill  and  of  the 
shops.  They  were  making  good  progress,  and  were  anxious  to  continue  another  year. 
1  deeply  regret  their  discontinuance,  and  sincerely  hope  that  it  may  be  but  tem- 
porary. 

THE  BOARDING-SCHOOL. 

This  school  has  been  held  for  a  period  of  ten  months,  and  has  had  an  average  at- 
tendance of  about  50  pupils.  Over  60  different  Indian  children  have  been  in  attend- 
ance. They  have  made  good  progress  in  their  studies  and  in  industrial  pursuits. 
They  are,  as  a  class,  well-behaved  and  industrious,  and  are  cleanly  in  their  persons^ 
being  accustomed  to  take  their  weekly  baths.  The  improvement  in  house-keeping  in 
those  families  whose  girls  are  attending  the  agency  boarding  school  is  very  marked^ 
and  is  commended  by  all  persons  visiting  them.  With  our  enlarged  and  new  school 
buildings,  now  in  process  of  construction,  we  shall  be  able,  if  furnished  the  teaching 
force  and  the  supplies  needed,  to  care  for  from  100  to  125  pupils. 

With  the  purchase  of  the  agricultural  and  the  mechanical  tools  estimated  for,  and 
"with  the  construction  and  the  fitting  up  of  a  large  workshop  for  the  boys,  much  more 
attention  will  be  paid  to  teaching  industrial  pursuits  than  in  the  past.  In  our  new 
buildings  there  will  be  a  room  fitted  up  and  set  apart  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
girls  regularly  and  daily  such  industrial  work  as  will  best  fit  them  for  active  duties 
m  life. 

In  connection  with  our  boarding-school  there  have  been  regularly  held  during  the 
year  an  interesting  Sunday-school  and  other  religious  services.  The  school  children 
have  manifested  much  interest  in  these  services  and  have  evidently  been  much  ben- 
efited by  them,  not  only  in  the  learning  of  Scripture  truth  and  history,  but  also  in 
ffaining  a  better  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  most 
important  part  of  their  mental  training. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

Nearly  all  the  agency  buil(lin<;H  have  been  repaired  and  much  improved  during  the 
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past  year.  This  is  especially  true  of  our  saw-mill,  which  is  now  in  good  condition 
and  is  doing  good  service  in  making  lumber  for  our  new  school  buildings  as  well  as 
for  the  use  of  the  Indians.  Out  of  the  500  saw-logs  which  have  been  cut  in  the 
woods  since  the  opening  of  spring  over  300  have  been  drawn  to  the  mill,  and  over  20O 
have  been  sawed  into  lumber,  making  over  100,000  feet.  A  large  portion  of  this 
amount  has  been  dressed  by  the  saw-mill  planer,  or  worked  into  rustic  flooring,  ceil- 
ing, doors,  sash,  &c.,  to  be  used  in  constructing  our  new  school  buildings. 

AGENCY  STOCK. 

All  the  animals  belonging  to  the  department  have  been  cared  for  during  the  year,, 
and  all  except  the  horses  engaged  in  hauling  logs  to  the  saw-mill  are  in  good  condi- 
tion. These  having  been  worked  unusually  hard  during  the  spring  and  summer  have^ 
not,  for  want  of  suitable  feed,  improved  in  their  physical  condition.  The  govern- 
ment oxen  for  the  same  reason  have  been  also  overworked  and  worn  down,  but  ar& 
now  being  allowed  a  few  days*  rest. 

The  black  leg,  a  cattle  plague,  which  has  prevailed  among  young  cattle  outside  the 
reservation  during  the  last  fiscal  year,  has  recertly  begun  its  ravages  among  our 
agency  and  Indian  cattle.  I  have  just  learned  from  Yaniax  that  a  large  per  cent,  of 
this  year's  increase,  both  of  the  department  and  Indian  cattle,  have  died.  It  seldom 
attacks  cattle  over  one  year  old,  but  generally  proves  fatal  with  those  of  that  age  and 
under.  All  that  can  be  done  to  avert  its  progress  will  be  done,  but  I  fear  this  will  be= 
but  little. 

AGENCY  AND   INDIAN  FARM  MACHINERY. 

The  wagons,  mowers,  and  sulky  rakes  hfive  all  been  carefully  and  thoroughly  re* 
paired  by  our  mechanics,  and  are  now  doing  good  service  in  the  hay-field.  This  hay-^ 
ing  seasou  will  last  about  six  weeks,  and  as  the  grass  this  year  is  abundant,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  more  than  the  usual  amount  of  hay  will  be  secured  by  all  parties  for  win- 
ter's  use  in  keeping  horses  and  cattle  for  the  agency  and  the  Indians. 

THE   POLICE   FORCE. 

The  police,  under  the  able  management  of  Dr.  William  B.  Royal,  have  done- 
very  effective  service  during  the  entire  year.  They  have  been  diligent  in  watching 
all  evil-doers,  and  in  promptly  reporting  all  cases  of  wrong-doing.  Great  credit  is- 
especially  due  to  Henry  Blowe,  captain  and  headchief,  and  to  David  Hill,  lieutenant 
and  first  chief,  for  their  loyalty  to  the  government,  their  promptness  in  executing  all 
orders  from  their  superiors,  and  the  deep  interest  which  they  have  taken  in  the  wel- 
fare and  good  behavior  of  the  people.  The  entire  police  force  has  been  particularly 
watchful  and  diligent  in  preventing  the  introduction  of  spirituous  liquors  upon  the 
reservation,  and  in  reporting  any  case  of  supposed  violation  of  the  statutes  upon  this 
subject. 

THE   EMPLOYES. 

The  relation  between  the  agent  and  the  employes  has  been  confiding  and  friendly* 
They  have  all  performed  their  duties  faithfully,  and  have  labored  for  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  government  and  of  the  Indians,  and  did  not  leave  their  positions  when 
their  compensation  was  cut  off  during  the  liist  month  of  the  quarter. 

The  past  year  ha«  been  one  of  peace  and  progress  on  the  part  of  the  Indians.  No 
unpleasant  events  have  occurred  to  mar  the  good  feeling  that  has  hitherto  existed 
among  them  and  between  the  white  settlers  around  them.  Wherever  they  have 
labored  for  the  whites  they  have  been  commended  for  their  industry  and  for  their 
faithfulness  in  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Neither  have  I  learned  of  any  attempt 
on  the  part  of  their  employers  to  defraud  tbem  out  of  their  just  dues.  Their  earnings 
have  uniformly  been  carefully  treasured  up  by  them,  and  afterward  wisely  expended 
for  articles  of  food  and  clothing  needed  for  themselves  and  their  families.  It  is  very 
seldom  that  any  of  them  make  a  foolish  bargain  or  a  useless  purchase.  They  are 
allowed  by  all  parties  to  be  unusually  sharp  in  commercial  transactions.  In  these 
respects  I  consider  them  to  be  far  in  advance  of  what  might  be  expected  of  them,  con- 
Bidering  that  they  have  been  but  a  few  years  under  treaty  stipulations  and  civilizing 
influences. 

They  state  that  Fremont  was  the  first  white  man  that  ever  came  among  them  and 
that  most  of  them  had  at  that  time  seen.  Fremont  mentions  the  fact  that  when  he 
had  reached  the  borders  of  this  people  one  of  the  chiefs,  the  father  of  David  Hill,  one 
of  the  present  chiefs,  came  out  to  meet  him  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  first  case  of 
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the  kind  that  had  occurred  during  his  travels  among  the  Indians.  This  leads  me  to 
49ay  that,  though  like  all  people  emerging  from  savage  life,  they  have  not  a  high  ap- 
preciation of  the  rights  of  women,  and  tneir  social  habits  are  very  defective  as  a  peo- 
ple, yet  I  can  discern  a  yearly  improvement  in  this  regard.  *  The  chiefs  and  leading 
men  of  the  nation  have  taken  a  high  stand  in.  these  matters,  and  are  really  an  ex- 
Ample  to  their  people.  They  are  still  waiting  for  and  expecting  an  adjustment  of 
their  boundary  difficulties,  believing  that  this  government  cannot  consent  to  do  them 
an  injustice  in  regard  to  their  lands,  and  to  break  the  treaty  which  they  themselves 
have  so  faithfully  kept.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  agent  will  in  the  next  annual  re- 
report  be  able  to  record  the  fact  of  the  settlement  of  this  "  much  vexed  question." 

The  Indians  have  not  done  as  much  this  year  by  way  of  improving  their  homes  as 
beretofore  on  account  of  the  great  demand  made  upon  them  to  aid  in  constructing 
the  new  school  buildings  at  Yainax  and  at  the  agency.  The  demands  made  upon 
them  at  Yainax  have  been  unprecedented.  The  demands  have  been  cheerfully  and 
promptly  met.  These  Indians  do  not  number  over  400  in  all,  and  have  a  constant 
struggle  to  obtain  subsistence  supplies,  even  when  they  have  command  of  all  their 
time.  In  carrying  forward  this  building  project  they  have  cut  down  and  sawed  into 
logs  over  100  large  trees,  and  hauled  the  logs  over  three  miles  to  the  saw-mill. 
They  have  also  furnished  for  the  last  two  months  from  3  to  5  men  weekly  to  aid  in 
taking  care  of  the  lumber  sawed.  They  have  also  furnished  men  and  teams  to  haul 
over  50,000  feet  of  lumber  (about  60  4-horse  loads)  a  distance  of  over  40  miles,  over 
A  miiddy  and  rocky  road.  In  order  to  cross  a  river  without  a  bridge  and  too  deep  to 
ford  they  were  obliged  to  unload  their  lumber,  raft  it  across  the  river  upon  a  small 
raft,  swim  their  horses  over,  raft  over  their  wagons  or  take  them  to  pieces  and  take 
them  over  in  canoes,  reload  their  lumber,  take  it  to  the  place  of  destination,  and 
properly  pile  it  for  seasoning  and  to  keep  it  from  warping.  They  have  been  doing 
this  about  two  months,  and  there  is  yet  from  25,000  to  30,000  feet  to  haul.  Some 
12,000  feet  of  this  lumber  was  hauled  over  70  miles.  Owing  to  our  very  late  spring 
And  the  unusually  frequent  rains  of  summer,  the  roads  have  remained  very  muddy, 
and  it  has  taken  about  10  days  to  make  the  round  tri^.  The  sacrifices  and  strug^lee 
■of  these  Indians  to  secure  a  school  for  their  children  is  worthy  of  all  commendation, 
and  gives  assurance  that  the  school  will  be  well  patronized  when  completed. 

The  school  buildings  to  be  constructed  at  the  agency  are  also  well  under  way.  All 
the  material  to  be  purchased  has  been  procured  and  considerable  of  the  lumber  sawed. 
But  little  more  can  be  done  upon  these  buildings  until  all  the  lumber  needed  for  the 
Yainax  school  has  been  procured  and  all  needed  labor  expended. 

There  has  been  regular  Sunday  services  held  at  the  Indian  church  at  Williamson 
River,  seven  miles  from  the  agency.  These  services  have  been  held  in  part  by  the 
agent  and  the  employes  and  m  part  by  David  Hill,  a  chief  of  the  Klamaths,  and  a 
local  preacher  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  They  have  uniformly  been  largely  attended  by 
a  well-dressed,  well-behaved,  and  interested  congregation.  They  all  feel  proud  of 
their  church  building,  and  have  its  fine-toned  bell  rung  every  Sabbath  morning  to 
<5all  the  people  to  church  service.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  all  these 
Indians  are  becoming  Christians.  A  few  of  them  are,  I  have  no  doubt,  really  so, 
•Q»iite  a  number  of  others  are  gradually  shaking  oft'  their  superstitious  shackles  and 
are  coming  to  the  light.  Many  of  them  are  still  in  gross  darkness  and  ignorance.  It 
would  be  an  easy  matter  to  induce  the  most  of  them  to  become  church  members,  but 
I  can  see  no  good  from  such  a  course,  but  rather  evil.  There  is  but  little  hope  that 
■even  Christianity  can  do  much  for  them  until  it  has  educated  and  civilized  them.  I 
-do  believe,  however,  that  as  a  people  they  are  moving  forward  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  that  very  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  their  progress  are  being  yearly  re- 
moved. 

I  will  here  say,  in  conclusion,  in  regard  to  these  Indians,  that  their  active  temper- 
ament, their  fair  mental  abilities,  their  regard  for  law,  their  loyalty  to  the  general 
government,  their  habits  of  industry  and  of  temperance,  the  readiness  with  which 
they  accept  the  teachings  of  the  Bible  and  adopt  the  customs  and  modes  of  living  of 
civilized  people,  and  their  anxiety  to  have  their  children  educated  not  only  in  book 
knowledge  but  also  in  industrial  pursuits,  commend  them  to  the  care  and  confidence 
of  the  government,  and  give  promise  that  at  no  distant  day  their  posterity  will  take 
rank  among  civilized  people  as  loyal,  intelligent,  and  industrious  citizens. 

In  regard  to  the  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  I  respectfully  call  your  atten- 
tion to  the  accompanying  report  of  our  agency  physician,  William  B.  Royal. 

For  statistical  information  see  accompanying  blanks. 
Yours,  respectfully, 

LINUS  M.  NICKERSON, 

United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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SiLETZ  Indian  Agency,  Toledo,  Benton  County,  Oregon, 

August  2Sy  1882. 

Sir:  In  compliance  with  instructions  contained  in  circular  letter,  dated  July  15, 
1882,  I  have. the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  fourth  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this 
agency. 

AGRICULTURE. 

As  a  result  of  the  liberality  of  the  department  in  furnishing  our  Indians  with  such 
implements  as  are  requisite  to  a  successful  tilling  of  the  soil,  they  have  continued  to 
come  in  from  far  and  near,  taking  lands,  building  houses,  so  far  as  materials  were  fnr^ 
Aished  them,  and  otherwise  showing  a  desire  to  abandon  a  life  of  roving  and  indo- 
lence and  establish  for  themselves  permanent  homes,  thus  giving  evidence  of  their 
advancement  in  the  line  of  civilization.  The  crop  of  hay  has  been  gathered  in  good 
condition,  and  is  largely  in  excess  over  that  of  last  year.     Our  grain  harvest  is  now 

f;oing  on,  and  the  quality  and  quantity  is  such  as  to  encourage  the  toilers,  as  well  as 
hose  who  wish  well  toward  our  red  men  in  the  use  of  the  lands  set  apart  for  them. 
It  will  be  seen  by  the  figures  below,  as  compared  with  those  of  previous  years, 
that  a  good  work  has  been  done.  It  is  true  that  more  might,  and  I  may  say  ought,  to 
have  been  accomplished,  but  the  same  may  justly  be  said  of  the  white  farmers  in 
this  portion  of  country.  It  is  evident  the  raising  of  other  grains  than  wheat,  and 
especially  spring  wheat,  will  give  a  better  return  in  this  region,  situated  so  near  the 
ocean,  where  strong  winds  prevail  a  portion  of  the  time  and  heavy  fogs  are  frequent, 
rendering  a  cool  atmosphere  prevalent  a  good  part  of  the  time,  causing  more  or  less  un- 
certainty in  the  maturing  of  spring  wheat  as  well  as  to  its  yield.  Number  of  acres 
under  fence,  2,405;  under  cultivation,  1,490 ;  acres  new  land  broken,  1^1;  rods  of  new 
fence  made,  1,583. 

The  amount  of  grain  harvested,  and  now  being  harvested,  is  by  careful  estimate  as 
follows:  The  quantity  given  will  overrun,  rather  than  fall  short.  Wheat,  2,490 
bushels;  oats,  24,750 ;  of  vegetables,  potatoes,  23,520;  turnips,  900;  carrots,  800; 
parsnips,  750 ;  tons  of  hay,  849 ;  together  with  large  quantities  of  other  kinds  of 
vegetables.  There  is  a  garden  of  some  two  or  more  acres  for  the  use  of  our  boarding- 
hoQse  children,  worked  by  the  larger  boys,  superintended  by  our  farmer. 

transportation. 

The  supplies  transported  to  this  agency  within  the  year  will  reach  about  100  tons/ 
ranging  in  distances  from  8  to  60  miles.  A  large  portion  of  them  were  drawn  late  in- 
the  fall,  after  the  rains  had  set  in,  rendering  the  roads  dangerous  in  travel  and  the 
streams  next  to  impassable.  The  teaming  was  done  by  Indians,  and  with  their  own 
teams,  and  greatly  to  their  credit,  for  no  accident  occurred  of  a  serious  character, 
neither  was  there  any  damage  to  property.  I  am  sure  no  better  results  would  have 
followed  had  the  work  been  done  by  white  men  who  do  teaming  as  a  business,  if  in- 
deed as  well. 

I  would  again  urge  upon  those  who  forward  our  supplies  to  do  so,  if  possible,  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  year,  to  the  end  that  they  reach  here  in  summer  or  early  fall,  so 
that  they  arrive  at  the  agency  ere  the  rains  begin.  This  will  enable  us  to  avoid  the' 
dangers  incident  thereto  and  save  a  large  sum  in  their  removal. 

INDIAN  POLICE. 

The  force  of  twelve  men  was  continued  through  the  year,  rendering  good  service 
for  the  remuneration  received.  The  amount  is  so  small  as  not  to  prove  an  incentive 
to  efficiency,  nor  lead  them  to  exercise  a  feeling  of  pride  in  their  official  calling. 
These  men  are  scattered  all  over  the  various  portions  of  the  reservation,  indeed  none  at, 
the  agency  where  most  wanted,  for  such  as  would  serve  us  well  will  not  do  duty  at  the, 
salaries  allowed,  and  those  who  would  are  not  of  the  class  likely  to  be  selected.  And 
for  these  reasons  I  have  asked  that  three  men  be  allowed  in  place  of  the  twelve,  with 
6ach  pay  as  would  enable  them  to  reside  at  the  agency,  devoting  their  entire  time  to 
the  service. 

In  the  removal  of  Joseph  Howard,  a  quarter  breed,  and  his  wife,  an  Indian  woman, 
as  per  instructions  from  your  office,  I  may  say  that  Howard  left  the  reserve  when 
ordered ;  his  wife  refusing  to  go,  was  taken  off  by  the  police.  The  cause  of  removal 
of  Howard  was  his  persistency  in  gambling  and  drinking  when  outside. 

SANITARY. 

The  Indians  upon  this  reservation  have  long  been  afflicted  with  venereal  diseases  to 
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a  fearful  extent.  Were  it  not  for  these,  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  they  would 
be  as  healthy,  if  indeed  not  healthier,  than  the  average  of  white  people.  But  diseases 
of  the  kind  mentioned  seems  to  have  permeated  the  entire  race,  the  aged,  middle- 
aged,  and  the  young.  I  fear  the  frequent  changes  in  physicians — three  in  a  trifle  more 
than  a  year — has  not  resulted  favorably  to  our  Indians.  Referring  to  the  births  and 
deaths,  as  reported  in  the  monthly  statements,  I  find  total  births  for  the  year  10,  and 
of  deaths  24.  The  latter  is  no  doubt  correct,  as  the  coffins  are  made  at  the  agency. 
The  former  is  incorrect,  as  is  proven  in  the  number  of  children  of  whom  no  record  has 
been  taken.  This  deficiency  of  known  births  is  owing  to  two  causes :  Ist.  The  non- 
attention  paid  by  one  of  our  physicians  to  looking  about  to  find  the  young.  2d. 
The  habit  of  Indian  women  in  concealing  their  young  ones  from  their  best  friends. 
In  my  judgment  the  births  within  the  year  fully  equal  the  deaths,  if  indeed  they  do 
not  exceed  them.  This  lack  on  the  part  of  the  physician  was  often  reproved,  but  was 
unheeded,  but  in  the  year  just  beginning  will  be  faithfully  looked  after  by  our  new 
comer. 

FLOURING  AND   SAW  MILLS. 

The  flouring  mill  did  good  service  quite  through  the  year,  turning  out  flour  and 
feed  from  grains  raised  by  the  Indians,  a  thing  they  highly  appreciate,  as  there  is  no 
mill  other  than  this  within  forty  miles  or  more.  Our  saw-mill  has  not  been  used  as 
much  in  the  year  past  as  heretofore,  for  lack  of  funds,  a  matter  of  much  regret  to  a 
large  number,  many  of  whom  have  lately  been  induced  to  come  in  and  take  lands,  but 
were  unable  to  erect  houses  for  want  of  lumber,  thus  checking  the  establishing  ox 
homes  to  such  as  have  become  weary  of  a  life  of  wandering. 

The  labor  in  the  mills  is  all  performed  by  Indians  with  a  single  exception.     I  am  . 
pleased  to  say  that  a  number  of  Indians,  so  far  as  I  know  for  the  first  time,  cut  their 
timber,  drew  their  logs,  and  sawed  their  own  lumber  without  the  aid  of  government, 
thus  proving  themselves  on  the  road  to  self-support  and  independence,  a  thing  oi 
which  they  feel  a  pride. 

INDIAN   INDUSTRY. 

The  Indians  here  I  find  are  not  very  unlike  white  people ;  some  are  willing  to  labor 
for  what  they  have  and  others  think  they  ought  to  be  supported  in  their  idleness. 
It  has  been  my  aim  from  the  first  to  put  a  premium  on  industry,  and  condemn  indo- 
lence in  any  and  all.  I  find  the  complaining  and  fault-finding  usually  belong  to  this 
olass.  The  Indians  here  as  a  rule  learn  the  trades  easily,  perhaps  more  readily  even 
than  farming.  There  are  goodly  numbers  who  can  perform  service  in  the  shops  or 
mills,  and  show  evidence  of  rapid  advancement  in  mechanism. 

EMPLOYES. 

There  are  of  white  employes  now  here,  a  clerk  to  the  agent,  a  farmer,  physician^ 
teacher,  miller,  and  engineer,  matron  and  cook.  Of  Indians,  an  interpreter,  assistant 
farmer,  teamster,  two  carpenters,  blacksmith,  ferryman,  mail  carrier,  janitor,  assist- 
ant engineer,  seamstress,  assistant  teacher,  and  laundress.  Of  Indian  police,  there  is 
a  captain,  sergeant,  and  ten  privates. 

EDUCATION. 

The  day-school  commenced  the  early  part  of  September  last,  continuing  until  about 
the  middle  of  July,  when  it  was  dismissed  for  a  vacation  of  some  six  or  seven  weeks, 
a  thing  so  necessary  to  all,  but  especially  to  Indian  children.  Many,  indeed  nearly 
all,  have  heretofore  been  free  from  confinement,  going  and  coming  at  will,  with  no 
restraints  either  at  home  or  when  visiting  the  houses  of  those  who  give  them  a  welcome. 
It  is  no  wonder  they  long  for  their  former  freedom,  and  release  from  a  school  room, 
and  the  discipline  put  upon  them  requisite  to  good  order  and  a  well-regulated  school. 
Our  school  was  taught  by  our  pastor,  and  for  the  first  few  months  by  hits  sister,  as 
assistant,  who  it  was  said  was  an  educated  young  lady.  She  left,  however,  and 
her  place  was  filled  by  an  Indian  girl,  eighteen  years  old,  who  had  no  home,  going 
from  family  to  family  as  they  could  agree,  with  now  and  then  a  day  in  school,  until, 
the  boarding-house  was  established,  when  she  became  an  inmate,  having  received 
the  advantages  afforded  there,  and  regularly  an  attendant  of  the  day-school  for 
eighteen  months,  making  such  progress  in  her  studies  and  general  deportment  as  to 
warrant  a  trial  in  the  position  jissigned  her.  She  taught  some  seven  months  previ- 
ous to  vacation,  and  is  worthy  of  h«ing  continued.  1  may  say  the  opinion  of  many, 
who  are  deemed  competent  judges,  is  that  the  school  has  not  suffered  by  the  change. 
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The  largest  attendance  at  scliool  runs  up  to  about  70,  and  are  made  up  of  some  50 
from  the  boarding-house,  the  remainder  from  families  who  live  at  or  adjacent  to  the 
agency.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  these  children  take  to  their  studies  as  quick 
and  pursue  them  as  diligently  as  an  equal  number  of  white  children  in  any  of  the 
schools  in  these  parts,  and  persons  outside  who  have  visited  ours  have  expressed  great 
surprise  at  their  advancement  and  readiness  in  answering  questions  found  in  their 
books  of  a  character  which  was  thought  to  be  beyond  their  comprehension,  notwith* 
standing  the  fact  of  their  well  known  timidity  before  those  of  their  white  brethren. 

CHRISTMAS.  « 

The  usual  Christmas  dinner  was  given  our  Indians  within  the  year,  a  thing  looked 
forward  to  with  much  of  interest.  Several  hundred  availed  themselves  of  the  good 
things  furnished  at  the  boarding-house,  men,  women,  and  children  coming  from  far 
and  near,  the  rich  and  poor,  sick  and  infirm,  aged,  middle-aged,  and  young,  all  join- 
ing in  making  it  a  day  of  merriment  and  good  feeling,  and  though  represented  by 
Eighteen  Viififerent  tribes  a  stranger  would  have  supposed  them  allbelongjing  to  one. 
These  gatherings  are  a  source  of  much  good  in  cementing  the  bonds  of  friendship  as 
between  them  and  their  pale-faced  brethren,  as  well  as  with  each  other.  The  bread, 
meats,  cakes,  and  other  articles,  including  tea  and  coffee,  was  prepared  and  served  by 
the  girls  in  the  boarding-house,  clad  in  neat  calico  dresses,  with  pink  aprons  on.  For 
four  hours  they  came,  ate^  and  went,  retiring  with  expressions  of  good-will  in  their 
faces  for  the  time  being,  having  forgotten  their  ills,  wants,  and  sorrows,  meeting  with 
long-separated  ones  who  were  dear  to  them,  and  friends  and  neighbors,  with  whom 
they  frequently  exchanged  greetings.  Thus  they  spent  the  day  together,  after  which 
they  said  "Good-bye,"  starting  for  their  homes,  some  in  wagons,  some  on  horseback, 
and  others  on  foot  j  and  so  ended  the  day. 

In  consequence  of  the  entertainment  to  others,  that  of  the  children  was  deferred 
until  New  Year's  eve,  at  which  time  a  tree  was  placed  in  position,  loaded  with  presents 
for  the  young.  I  may  say  the  school-house  was  appropriately  trimmed  with  ever- 
greens, mottoes,  &c.,  and  the  tree  was  lighted,  presenting  an  appearance  attractive 
to  the  children  and  worthy  of  those  who  arranged  it.  The  exercises  consisted  of  a 
salutatory  by  the  school,  **  Glory  to  God  in  the  Highest ; "  recitation  of  the  23d  psalm 
by  little  girls ;  calisthenics  by  boys  to  measure  of  music ;  address  by  one  of  the  boys, 
subject,  "Farmer  Boy;"  "broom-brigade  drill"  by  large  girls.  This  last  one,  I  see 
by  Eastern  papers,  has  since  been  performed  there,'  thus  snowing  their  appreciation 
of  the  "original"  as  performed  by  our  Indian  girls  in  Oregon.  The  distribution  of 
presents  caused  much  of  merriment  to  Indians,  as  well  as  pleasure  to  their  children 
as  recipients.  The  exercises  of  the  evening  were  interspersed  with  music,  in  which 
oar  new  organ  was  used  to  advantage.  These  annual  reunions  are  of  good  results  in 
a  double  sense.  They  tend  to  wear  off  the  prejudices  existing  in  the  minds  of  the 
adult  Indians  in  the  innocent  pleasure  it  gives  them.  2d.  They  interest  the  childi'en 
in  making  the  school  more  attractive  by  the  part  they  are  allowed  to  take,  thus  lead- 
ing them  away  from  the  life  of  their  fathers,  and  adopting  a  newer  and  higher  life. 

CHRISTAIN  WORK. 

Our  public  services  have  continued  about  the  same  as  last  year :  Preaching  on  Sab- 
bath mornings  by  the  pastor ;  in  the  evening,  sometimes  a  sermon  by  the  pastor  and 
occasionally  an  exhortation  by  one  of  our  Indian  brethren ;  at  other  times  the  meet- 
ing took  the  form  of  a.prayer  and  praise  meeting.  The  social  meetings  have  latterly 
been  held  as  follows :  Class  meeting  on  Sunday  evening  of  each  week  previous  to  the 
pablic  service,  and  prayer  meeting  on  Thursday  evenings.  Thewttendance  at  church 
was  good  at  the  beginning  of  the  conference  year,  but  soon  began  to  dwindle,  and  so 
oontmned  to  the  end.  I  regret  the  present  state  of  things,  being  to  me  exceedingly 
unsatisfactory,  and  as  there  is  to  be  a  change  of  ministers  soon,  we  shall  hope  and 
labor  for  a  better  attendance  and  a  deeper  work  of  grace  in  the  heart-s  of  the  mem- 
oers. 

Of  the  older  children  in  the  boarding-school,  I  may  say  a  good  work  has  been 
done.  The  matron  and  others  under  her  charge  have  labored  faithfully  to  bring  the 
children  to  seek  their  Saviour,  and  in  this  their  efforts  have  been  rewarded,  several 
giving  evidence  of  a  change  of  heart  and  a  desire  to  live  a  Christain  life.  The  Sunday- 
school  has  partaken  somewhat  of  the  church ;  the  numbers  have  decreased  since  the 
year  began,  and  a  lack  of  interest  followed,  but  we  shall  labor  with  greater  zeal  the 
year  to  come,  and  look  and  hope  and  pray  for  a  season  of  prosperity,  such  as  has  been 
oars  in  times  past. 
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BOARDING-HOUSE  FOR  INDJAN  CHILDREN. 

The  reception  of  orphao  and  other  Indian  children  at  j^he children's  boarding-hous© 
began  in  October,  1880,  with  five  little  waifs,  but  soon  increased  to  more  than  50,  being 
the  full  capacity  of  the  building.  There  are  candidates  for  admissiou  who  ought  to  bo 
enjoying  the  privileges  afforded  here.  Those  engaged  in  this  house  consist  of  a  ma- 
tron, seamstress,  cook,  and  laundress.  The  teaching  and  discipline  practiced  here  en- 
titles it  to  the  name  of  training-school  as  well.  The  girls  are  taught  housekeeping^ 
in  all  its  branches,  dress-making,  clothiug  for  boys,  and  othet  kinds  of  industry, 
using  sewing  machines,  which  tlie  older  girls  took  up  readily,  showing  skill  and 
judgAent  in  large  measure  for  girls  of  their  years  The  boys  cut  and  carry  in  the 
wood  and  assist  in  such  other  work  about  the  buildings  as  are  proper.  They  are  also 
taught  to  labor  in  the  fields  and  in  the  government  garden  under  the  instruction  of  the 
farmer,  and  in  the  shops  and  mills  under  the  eyes  of  our  carpenter  and  sawyer. 

The  children  read  the  Scriptures  morning  and  night,  and  the  lessons  are  commented 
npon  by  the  matron,  giving  them  light  and  knowledge  as  contained  in  the  Word  of 
Gfed,  thus  instilling  into  their  young  minds  the  seeking  early  to  live  a  life  of  useful- 
ness. A  half  hour's  presence  by  any  one  at  one  of  these  sessions  is  well  spent  time, . 
The  questions  asked  of  the  children  and  answered  by  them  prove  how  well  they  are 
already  versed  in  the  things  which  pertain  to  their  everlasting  peace.  Their  exercises 
are  interspersed  with  singing,  in  which  all  join.  As  the  result  of  these  social  morning  an4 
evening  greetings,  in  my  judgment,  was  the  bringing  into  the  church  a  dozen  or  more 
of  these  children  of  the  forest  within  the  year  j  ust  closed.  The  well-being  of  the  race 
Uif  in  my  opinion,  centered  in  the  young,  for  the  old  are  wedded  to  the  ways  of  their 
Others,  and  seemingly  cannot  rid  themselves  of  their  superstitions  in  which  they 
have  so  long  Indulged  and  which  have  become  so  dear. 

CONCLUSION. 

The  agency  trader,  who  left  here  about  the  middle  of  July,  going  outside  the  lines 
some  three  miles,  establishing  business  where  he  is  free  to  put  such  prices  on  his  goods 
to  he  sees  fit,  did  so,  because  of  some  differences  existing  between  us.  He,  from  lack 
of  capital  of  his  own,  made  purchases  from  second  hands,  costing  from  10  to  15  per 
eent.  above  value.  I  could  not  permit  his  charging  full  profits  additional,  as  that 
would  carry  the  cost  too  high  to  our  Indians.  He  broke  faith  in  this,  that  he  did  not 
confine  his  stock  to  such  abides  as  were  of  a  practicable  character,  running  them 
into  worthless  jewelry,  fancy  articles,  &c.,  seeking  rather  to  please  the  eye  of  these 
red  men  than  to  give  them  an  equivalent  in  the  way  of  necessities  for  their  hard- 
earned  money.  He  did  not  unite  with  me  in  forcing  his  customers  from  the  store 
when  purchases  were  completed,  thus  encouraging  a  spirit  of  idleness  and  lounging 
about  his  premises.  In  this  he  would  be  the  gainer,  tor  they  would  be  sure  to  Took 
about  and  see  imaginary  wants,  until  they  were  rendered  penniless.  However,  an- 
other and  more  considerate  man,  I  trust,  is  seeking  to  occupy  his  place  here. 

The  67  Alsea  Indians,  removed  to  this  reservation  some  more  than  a  year  ago,  were 
located  along  our  river  6  miles  below  here,  where  lands  were  assigned  them  and  the 
erection  of  15  houses  began,  several  of  which  are  completed,  and  the  remainder  under 
way,  in  charge  of  our  Indian  carpenter,  who  designs  to  have  them  ready  for  occu- 
pancy before  the  fall  rains  set  in. 

There  are  already  evidences  of  the  wisdom  exercised  by  the  department  in  the 
purchase  and  distribution  of  80  cows  to  Indian  families,  for  butter  is  being  made 
by  Indian  women  of  such  quality  as  suits  the  taste  of  the  wives  of  our  white  em- 
ployes, who  are  evidently  good  judges  of  that  commodity,  being  first-class  house- 
keepers. The  agency  trader  was  more  than  supplied,  and  some  was  taken  outside 
and  sold,  bringing  equal  prices  with  that  made  in  California  and  Oregon. 

No  fnnovations  of  a  serious  character  have  been  made  on  the  reservation  within  the 
year;  some  few  whites  have  been  driven  off  for  minor  offenses. 

I  would  urge  that  money  be  given  for  the  sawing  of  lumber  to  build  new  houses  for 
incoming  Indians,  as  well  as  to  those  who  require  it  for  outhouses  in  the  y)reservation 
of  crops.  There  is  need  of  more  oxen,  wagons,  and  farming  implements  for  the  year 
to  come,  to  the  end  that  additional  acreage  may  be  brought  into  use.  At  the  present 
writing  our  harvesting  of  grains  is  going  on ;  weather  good,  and  quantity  and  (luality 
encouraging. 

I  have  the  honor  to  report  an  unexpended  balance  on  hand  at  the  end  of  the  pres- 
ent fiscal  year  of  $1,644.78. 
Very  respectfully, 

E.  A.  SWAN, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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Umatilla  Agency,  Oregon, 

August  14, 1882. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report  of  thi8  agency  for  the  current  year 
accompanied  by  the  statistical  information  required. 

.  The  number  of  Indians  on  this  agency  is  879,  classified  as  follows :  Walla-Wallas 
473;  Cayuses,  348 ;  Umatillas,  158;  total,  males,  386;  females,  493  ;  128  mixed  bloods, 
members  of  the  Walla- Walla  tribes,  located  here  during  the  year  under  the  rulings  of 
your  office  as  defined  by  letter  of  July  l;^5,  1881.  They  are  quite  an  acquisition  to  the 
Affeney,  as  they  are  intelligent,  having  mixed  with  the  whites  a  great  deal,  and  many 
ef  them  are  educated.  These  Indians  have  inclosed  twenty-five  farms  during  the 
year.  I  am  unable  to  give  the  exact  number  of  acres  fenced,  as  many  are  still  engaged 
haaling  rails  and  enlarging  their  farms  which  are  scattered  over  the  reservation,  in 
most  cases  10  and  15  miles  from  the  agency.  The  inclosed  farms  vary  in  size  from  S 
or  10  acres  to  half  sections  of  land.  Some  are  attached  to  old  farms  that  have  been 
enlarged  and  located  as  nearly  in  accordance  with  legal  subdivisions  as  they  can  judge 
from  the  official  survey  of  the  reservation  made  eleven  years  ago.  The  greater  portion 
of  the  land  Inclosed  this  year  was  broken  last  spring,  and  as  the  season  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly dry  and  hot  throughout  this  section  of  country,  the  spring  crops  are  li^ht  and 
in  many  cases  are  hardly  worth  the  trouble  of  harvesting.  The  accompanying  sta- 
tistics show  the  amount  raised  as  near  as  can  be  estimated  at  present.  They  have 
bnilt  eleven  houses  during  the  year,  five  of  boards  and  six  of  logs,  besides  a  number 
6f  bams  and  outhouses,  making  in  all  twenty  houses  now  occupied  by  these  Indians. 

The  right  of  way  of  the  Oregon  Railway  and  Navigation  Company  across  the  res- 
ervation, a  distance  of  22  miles,  was  cleared  by  these  Indians  at  the  rate  of  $20  per 
acre.  While  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  completing  this  work  was  longer  than 
wonld  be  required  by  the  same  number  of  white  men,  the  "  aboriginal  contractors," 
as  they  were  styled  by  the  railroad  company,  were  complimented  for  fulfilling  their 
contract  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  They  also  assisted  the  three  agency  t>eanis  in  haul- 
ing 90,000  feet  of  lumber  from  the  saw -mill  to  the  school  site,  a  distance  of  18  miles. 
Thirty  Indian  teams  were  engaged  in  this  work  free  of  charge,  and  their  alacrity 
And  willingness  in  rendering  this  assistance  is  an  evidence  of  their  appreciation  of  the 
effort  made  by  the  government  to  furnish  liberal  educational  facilities  fot  their  chil- 
dren and  shows  also  a  friendly  feeling  existing  among  them  toward  the  school. 

The  police  force,  consisting  of  one  captain  and  ten  privates,  have  done  efficient  serv- 
ice during  the  year  and  have  surmounted  to  a  great  extent  the  opposition  existing  on 
the  part  of  a  number  of  Indians  against  them.  At  present  they  are  recognized  by  all 
the  Indians  with  the  exception  of  a  few  worthless  fellows  who  have  been  arrested  and 
fined  repeatedly  for  drunkenness  and  quarreling.  They  have  made  fifty-four  arrests 
dnring  the  year,  and  ha^emade  complaints  against  seven  white  men  for  selling  liquor 
to  Indians  which  led  to  their  arrest  and  conviction  for  this  offense. 

The  inauguration  of  the  police  force  involved  the  necessity  of  establishing  a  code 
of  laws  for  the  government  of  the  tribes.  This  led  to  much  of  the  opposition  before 
mentioned,  as  the  chiefs  looked  upon  it  as  an  infringement  of  their  authority.  In 
order  to  obtain  their  support,  I  proposed  that  they  enact  such  laws  as  they  considered 
necessary  to  preserve  order  among  their  people,  and  appoint  a  judge  to  enforce  them, 
which  they  finally  agreed  to.  A  judge  was  appointed,  and  a  code  of  laws  passed  simi- 
lar to  those  mentioned  in  the  regulations  governing  the  police  force  issued  by  your 
office.  Their  action  in  this  matter  has  met  with  the  approval  of  the  Indians,  and  the 
rulings  of  the  judge  have  been  approved  during  the  year.  One  hundred  and  nine 
dollars  have  been  paid  as  fines  during  the  year,  and  two  horses,  valued  at  $45.  This- 
money  is  in  the  hands  of  the  judge,  and  is  to  be  used  to  pay  the  board  of  prisonera 
and  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  police  when  in  the  performance  of  duty  off  the  res- 
ervation. 

Considerable  hard  feeling  has  been  occasioned  during  the  year  on  account  of  en- 
croachments made  by  whites  on  the  reservation  in  the  vicinity  of  McKay  Creek*  The 
boundary  of  this  portion  of  the  reservation  is  in  dispute,  the  Indians  claiming  that 
the  divide  between  McKay  and  Birch  Creeks  is  the  boundary,  while  the  whites  claim 
to  have  found  the  line  on  the  reservation  side  of  the  divide,  and  plats  of  this  land, 
which  has  always  been  considered  as  portion  of  the  reservation  heretofore,  are  on  file 
in  the  office  of  parties  engaged  in  the  land  business  in  Pendleton,  and  three  locations 
have  been  made  on  it.  The  boundary-line  surveyed  eleven  years  ago  is  either  obliter- 
ated, or  does  not  follow  the  divide  between  McKay  and  Birch  Creeks,  and  after  dili- 
gent search  I  am  unable  1o  find  it.  The  treaty  designates  the  divide  between  the 
above-mentioned  creeks  as  the  boundary,  and  as  this  is  also  pointed  out  as  the  line  by 
the  Indians,  they  are  undoubtedly  right  in  claiming  the  land  in  question.  I  would 
respectfully  recommend  a  resurvey  of  the  entire  boundary-line  of  the  reservation,  to 
designate  plainly  the  limits  of  the  reservation,  and  to  set  at  rest  the  numerous  com- 
plaints made  of  encroachments.  Until  this  is  done  the  encroachments  will  undoubt- 
edly continue. 

A  large  number  of  houses  are  built  on  the  reservation,  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Pen^ 
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•dleton,  to  which  the  Indians  raise  no  serious  objection,  as  they  are  aware  that  a  bill 
to  throw  open  a  section  of  the  reservation  adjoining  the  town  is  before  Congress,  The 
Indians  will  no  doubt  consent  to  the  sale  of  this  land^  as  it  is  of  no  particular  use  to 
them  either  for  grazing  or  agricultural  purposes. 

The  employes  have  been  principally  engaged  during  the  year  in  cutting,  planing, 
■and  hauling  lumber  for  the  school,  and  in  constructing  the  building.  Ninety  thou- 
sand feet  or  lumber  and  40,000  shingles  have  been  hauled  to  the  school  site ;  20,000 
feet  of  this  lumber  was  cut  this  spring,  and  35,000  feet  of  it  planed.  The  erection  of 
the  building  was  commenced  last  May,  audit  will  probably  be  completed  by  the  mid- 
dle of  September.  It  is  40  by  70  feet,  two  stories  high,  and  will  accommodate  100  schol- 

The  employes  have  also  been  engaged  in  repairing  wagons  and  farming  Implements 
ior  the  Indians.  The  miller  ground  4,000  bushels  of  wheat,  barley,  and  corn  during 
the  year. 

The  self-binding  reaper  purchased  for  these  Indians  last  year  out  of  the  miscella- 
neous fund  is  giving  good  satisfaction.  During  the  past  three  weeks  one  of  the  em- 
ployes cut  100  acres  of  grain  with  it  for  the  Indians  and  12  acres  of  barley  for  the 
■agency. 

The  education  of  these  Indians  has  been  neglected  heretofore,  the  only  facility  af- 
forded them  being  a  day  school,  which  was  discontinued  the  last  of  June,  1881.  The 
majority  of  the  Indians  resided  so  far  from  the  school,  which  was  located  at  the 
agency,  that  the  children  of  many  who  were  in  favor  of  educating  them  could  not 
■attend.  They  understand  the  advantages  to .  be  derived  from  a  knowledge  of  the 
English  language  and  a  training  in  the  different  trades  ref)resented  by  the  employes 
of  the  agency,  and  in  agriculture,  all  of  which  can  be  readily  taught  them  when  the 
school  is  in  operation.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  these  Indians  that  their  children 
be  educated  and  trained  in  civilized  pursuits,  as  this  reservation  is  surrounded  by 
white  settlements,  and  the  time  is  not  far  off  when  they  will  have  to  rely  exclusively 
on  agriculture  and  other  civilized  pursuits  for  a  living.  The  game  and  fish  which 
heretofore  constituted  a  large  portion  of  their  subsistence  is  fast  disappearing,  and 
the  range  for  the  large  bands  of  horses  and  cattle  for  which  they  were  noted  is  now 
•confined  to  the  reservation,  which  is  pretty  well  eaten  off,  compelling  them  to  reduce 
their  herds  and  put  up  hay  for  the  winter.  That  many  of  them  realize  the  necessity 
of  adapting  themselves  to  the  new  order  of  things  surrounding  them  is  proven  by 
the  increased  activity  shown  in  fencing  land  and  making  permanent  improvements 
during  the  past  year. 

Ten  children  of  this  reservation  are  attending  the  Forest  Grove  training  school 
since  last  October,  with  what  results  I  am  unable  to  state,  as  I  have  not  heard  from 
them  since  their  departure. 

The  health  of  the  reservation  has  been  good  during  the  year,  and  the  progress 
made  by  these  Indians  is  satisfactory. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  FAY. 
Indian  Agent: 

The  CoMBOssiONBR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 


Warm  Springs  Agency,  Oregon, 

August  24,  1882. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  annual  report  for  the  year  end- 
ing July  31,  1882: 

names  of  INDIAN  TRIBES,   ETC. 

During  the  past  year  the  work  of  enumeration  in  connection  with  the  Census  Bureau 
lias  been  completed.  There  are  five  different  tribes  upon  this  reservation.  Their 
names  and  numbers  are  as  follows : 


Warm  Springs 

Wascoes 

Teninoes 

John  Day's  . . . 
Plates 


Males. 


105 

128 

36 

26 

20 


Females. 

Total. 

235 

430 

126 

254 

41 

77 

23 

49 

5 

26 
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Among  these  are  five  mixed  bloods,  making  a  total  of  835,  or  290  more  Indians  than 
I  reported  last  year.  This  is  principally  owing  to  a  large  gain  amon^  the  Warm  Springs 
Indians,  from  those  belonging  to  that  tribe  who  were  not  upon  this  reservation  when 
the  last  previous  census  was  taken ;  in  fact,  some  have  never  made  this  reservation 
their  home  until  within  the  past  two  years. 

Of  the  405  males  there  are  202  Indians  who  undertake  manual  labor  in  civilized 
pnrsaits,  and  131  families  are  engaged  in  cultivating  small  patches  of  ground  or  farms, 
and  76  families,  or  individual  Indians,  are  engaged  in  the  following  occupations :  Mil- 
lers 3,  blacksmiths  3,  carpenters  3,  harness-makers  1,  cook  1,  laborers  59,  herders  9. 

NUMBER  OF   SCHOOL  CHILDREN,   ETC. 

There  are  150  school  children  between  the  ages  of  seven  aM  sixteen.  On  the  school 
rolls  all  over  four  years  are  couutedj  so  that  there  are  230  children  on  the  reservation 
or  adjacent  t<o  the  schools  between  the  two  latter  ages.  Of  this  number  about  100 
have  attended  school  more  or  less. 

The  English  is  the  only  language  taught.  There  are  17  adults  and  53  youths  or  children 
who  can  read  more  or  less  correctly.  Many  who  can  road  quite  well  wiU  not  speak 
English  if  they  can  help  it.  It  is  much  easier  for  them  to  use  the  Chinook  jargon,  as 
this  language  seems  to  nave  originated  mainly  among  the  Wascoes;  for  some  jargon 
words  are  pure  Wasco.  The  use  of  jargon  has  been  a  great  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
learning  to  speak  English;  an  obstacle  beyond  my  power  to  remove.  The  tribes  more 
remote  from  the  Columbia  River,  or  the  sea-coast  north  of  California,  as  the  Nez 
Percys,  Elamaths,  and  others,  are  more  proficient  in  the  use  of  English  than  on  this 
and  other  reservations  similarly  situated.  I  can  count  only  40  that  use  or  will  use 
English  enough  for  ordinary  conversation. 

APPRENTICES. 

I  have  had  but  four  during  the  year ;  two  blacksmiths,  one  sawyer,  and  one  miller 
apprentice.  They  often  have  had  to  run  the  mills  or  work  in  the  shops  without  any 
•ne  to  oversee  them,  as  my  white  employes  often  were  detailed  for  other  work  than 
their  regular  work  on  ^he  mills  and  shops. 

THE  physician's  REPORTS 

show  758  cases  or  persons  treated.  The  number  of  births  reported  was  13 ;  deaths,  15. 
There  no  doubt  have  been  more  births,  but,  occurring  when  the  Indians  were  off  the 
reservation,  were  not  always  reported.  For  once  in  a  number  of  years  the  deaths 
exceed  the  births.  During  the  early  spring  months  there  was  an  unusual  mortality, 
which,  as  far  as  I  have  learned,  extended  to  other  reservations.  It  just  happened 
that  a  number  of  chronic  cases  terminated  fatally  at  that  time,  and,  I  regret  to  say, 
produced  an  unfavorable  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians  regarding  our 
modes  of  treatment  and  the  abilities  of  my  physician.  The  confidence  of  many  was 
Bhi^en,  and  some  resorted  to  their  medicine-men,  and  it  will  take  some  time  to  regain 
the  ground  lost. 

MISSIONARY  WORK. 

There  have  been  no  missionaries  here  during  the  year.  Our  Sabbath  services  have, 
however,  been  regularly  kept  up,  conducted  by  myself  or  employes.  Services  have 
also  been  held  among  the  Warm  Springs  at  the  Sin-e-ma-sha  Valley.  During  the  first 
week  in  January  a  good  many  here  professed  Christianity,  but  there  has  been  no 
ordained  minister  here  to  admit  them  to  church  membership. 

NUMBER  WEARING  CITIZEN'S  DRESS. 

Fully  700  Indians  wear  citizen's  dress  and  135  in  part.  Only  the  wilder  Indians  are 
«een  with  blankets  on  or  dressed  in  some  part  of  Inaian  garb.  It  is  a  standing  remark 
with  us  when  an  Indian  submits  to  having  his  hair  cut  short  **  that  he  is  becom- 
ing civilized.''  I  can  call  to  mind  quite  a  number,  some  of  them  head-men,  who  have 
thus  conformed  to  civili«atioD  during  the  past  year.  Probably  other  rdservations 
have  had  the  same  progress,  but  of  all  the  Indians  visiting  this  agency  the  Klamaths 
appear  the  most  civilized.  It  may  be  that  the  most  civilized  of  other  reservations 
have  not  been  here,  but  I  am  giving  facts  as  I  have  seen  them. 

CRIMES   COMMITTED. 

There  have  been  none  of  the  higher  degrees  of  crime  committed  upon  this  reserva- 
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tion.  Only  five  Indians  have  been  punished  to  my  knowledge,  and  they  by  tbe  civil 
antborities  for  being  drunk  or  disorderly  in  Tbe  Dalles.  In  two  cases  upon  the  reserva- 
tion Indians  took  it  into  their  own  bands  to  mete  out  what  they  considered  deserved 
Sunisbment,  and  10  persons  have  been  punished  by  the  Indian  councils  for  getting^ 
rnnk  off  tbe  reservation,  taking  horses  not  their  own,  and  branding  or  selling  them; 
or  taking  otber  men^s  wives,  tbe  latter  crime  being  the  most  frequent.  It  is  not  in- 
frequent among  tbe  whites.  Nearly  all  tbe  Indians  have  given  up  the  custom  of 
plurality  of  wives,  and  bigamy  is  punisb'^d  as  a  crime. 

WHISKY  SELLING. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  drunkenness  among  Indians  visiting  The  Dalles  and 
tbe  Columbia  River  fishe^es,  yet  I  bave  been  unable  to  find  out  and  have  arrested  a 
single  liquor  seller.  Persons  in  Tbe  Dalles  say  they  could  inform  on  parties  furnish- 
ing liquor  to  Indians,  but  it  will  not^pay  tbem  to  do  so.  They  say  by  tbe  time  they 
have  paid  their  expei^ses  to  Portland  and  back, as  witnesses  they  are  out  least  $10 
more  than  they  bave  received.  Often,  for  tbe  first  offense,  the  United  States  district 
judge  imposes  only  $10  fine  and  one  night's  imprisonment ;  particularly  where  tbe 
parties  plead  guilfy.  The  fine  should  be  at  loast  enough  to  reimburse  tbe  govern- 
ment, except  it  be  m  cases  where  there  are  clearly  extenuating  circumstances ;  and 
also  there  ought  to  be  some  inducements  offered  to  inform  on  persons  furnishing 
liquor  to  Indians,  with  some  safeguards  to  prevent  tbe  abuse  of  such  inducements. 

CULTIVATION   OF  THE   SOIL,    CROPS,    ETC. 

* 

The  Indians  have  cultivated  1,826  acres  during  tbe  past  season.  Of  this  about  lOO 
acres  was  new  ground.  There  are  about  80  miles  of  fencing  upon  this  reservation, 
inclosing  at  least  10,000  acres,  most  of  which  is  still  uncultivated.  Rods  of  fencing 
made  during  the  year  is  estimated  at  2,500,  principally  rail  worm  fence.  Tbe  prin- 
cipal crop  raised  has  been  wheat.  This  I  estimate  at  3,000  bushels,  not  half  as  much 
as  was  raised  last  year,  in  fact  is  tbe  poorest  crop  for  a  number  of  years.  The  sum- 
mer has  been  unusually  hot  and  dry,  with  tbe  mercury  often  over  100°  for  several 
days  at  a  time,  and  only  occasional  showers,  thus  nearly  burning  up  the  grain  crops 
in  many  places ;  so  much  so  that  but  a  small  part  paid  to  harvest.  Added  to  thia 
tbe  crickets  and  grasshoppers  entirely  destroyed  some  fields,  and  their  owners  have 
bad  to  seek  otber  modes  of  securing  subsistence  for  tbe  winter  season.  Where  irri- 
gation was  practicable  gardens  look  uncommonly  fine,  but  taken  altogether  the  en- 
tire field  and  garden  product  will  fall  much  below  that  of  last  year. 

ALLOTMENTS  IN  SEVERALTY. 

No  allotments  bave  as  yet  been  made.  Many  of  tbe  Indians  bave  small  farms,  with 
boundaries  or  lines  established  by  common  consent,  but  not  conforming  to  the  sur- 
veys  made  some  eleven  years  ago.  Many  of  tbe  comers  then  established  cannot  now 
be  identified.  Ilie  land  ought  to  be  resurveyed  and  allotments  made  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, as  the  longer  it  is  put  off  tbe  more  difficult  it  will  be  to  conform  to  establisned 
lines. 

HORSES,   CATTLE,   SHEEP,   ETC. 

Horses  are  tbe  principal  stock  owned  by  Indians,  of  which  they  have  nearly  6,000^ 
cattle,  nearly  700;  sheep,  135;  swine,  58.  I  bave  urged  tbe  Indians  to  sell  their 
ponies  and  buy  sheep.  This  section  of  country  is  better  adapted  to  sheep  husbandry 
than  any  otber  kind  of  stock.  The  winters  are  usually  not  severe,  with  a  light  fall 
of  snow,  and  stock  rarely  bave  to  be  fed.  Tbe  broken  character  of  tbe  greater  part 
of  tbe  reservation  gives  a  great  many  hillsides,  with  a  southern  exposure,  on  which 
tbe  snow  seldom  lies  more  tnan  a  few  days  at  a  time,  and  though  in  most  places  quite 
rocky,  still  affords  luxuriant  bunch-grass. 

SAW  AND  GRIST  MILLS. 

The  saw-mill  has  cut  183,000  feet  of  lumber  during  the  year,  principally  for  tbe  In- 
dians, many  of  whom  now  bave  lumber  with  which  to  build  houses.  Tbe  amount  of 
wheat  ground  cannot  be  determined.  Most  of  the  time  the  grist-mill  has  been  run 
by  Indians,  who  could  not  well  keep  an  accurate  account  of  the  number  of  bushels 
brought  in  to  be  ground,  for  tbe  grain  usually  comes  in  in  small  grists,  and  sometimes 
many  of  tbem  in  one  day,  making  it  difficult  to  keep  a  weigher's  account. 
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HOUSES  OF   INDIANS. 

There  are  90  dwelling-houses,  68  frame  aud  22  log,  and  7  log  and  3  frame  barns  or 
stahles  occupied  by  or  belonging  to  the  Indians.  During  the  year  only  5  houses  were 
built,  2  frame  and  3  log,  and  by  the  Indians,  with  no  expense  to  the  government,  ex- 
oept  the  sawing  of  the  lumber  used,  the  nails,  locks,  &.c.  None  of  the  houses  are 
costly,  but  many  are  neat  and  comfortable,  and  in  some  cases  well  kept. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS,  OLD  AND  NEW. 

Most  of  the  buildings  at  this  agency  haye  stood  upwards  of  twenty  years.  To 
most  of  them  very  little  repairing  has  been  done,  owing  principally  to  the  uncer- 
tainty there  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  as  to  what  the  policy  would  be  with  re- 
gard to  this  reservation  after  the  treaty  stipulations  expired.  More  than  once  the 
proposition  has  been  made  to  consolidate  with  the  Yakama  Reservation,  a  proposition 
always  bitterly  opposed  by  these  Indians,  but  one  that  might  be  insisted  upon  for  all 
that;  hence  I  did  not  feel  like  spending  the  government  mnds  in  building  up  what 
miffht  in  a  short  time  have  to  bo  abandoned.  Another  reason,  while  it  is  pleasant 
add  desirable  to  have  fine  buildings  and  pleasant  surroundings,  it  is  the  too  common 
practice  to  be  extravagant  just  because  it  is  government  funds,  and  I  have  tried  to 
correct  the  public  mind  in  this  respect,  and  if  I  erred,  to  let  it  be  on  the  side  of  econ- 
omy rather  than  have  it  said  I  was  spending  too  much  money,  or,  as  many  would 
say,  "throwing  it  away  in  adorning  an  Indian  agency.'* 

During  the  past  year  an  effort  has  been  made  to  build  up  an  industrial  school  for  the 
Warm  Springs,  at  a  point  nearly  20  miles  northwest  of  this  agency.  A  dwelling-house 
and  school-house  were  erected  last  fall,  aud  this  summer  a  boarding-house  large  enough 
to  accommodate  30  children  has  been  erected,  and  will  soon  be  ready  to  occupy. 
Nearly  all  the  lumber  for  these  buildings  and  lumber  for  some  shops  was  hauled  Jby 
the  Warm  Spring  Indians  from  the  saw-mill,  nearly  15  miles,  to  the  Sin-e-mas-ha  Val- 
ley, and  without  expense  to  the  government.  They  also  cut  and  hauled  in  most  of 
the  saw-logs  to  the  mill.  i' 

The  Wascoes  have  done  equally  as  well,  having  cut  the  saw-logs,  hauled  them  to 
the  mill,  and  taken  away  and  hauled  nearly  20,000  feet  of  lumber  to  this  agency,  15 
miles,  for  a  church  building,  and  I  am  now  superintending  the  erection  of  the  same. 
It  has  long  been  my  wish  to  have  such  a  building  for  religious  purposes,  and  no  act 
of  mine,  during  the  nearly  eighteen  years  I  have  been  in  commission  here,  will  give 
me  more  satismction  in  after  years,  should  my  life  be  spared,  and  especially  should 
my  services  terminate  during  the  present  fiscal  year,  than  the  fact,  that  I  have  thus 
made  provision  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  services,  and  also  in  the  almost 
certain  hope  of  having  a  missionary  permanently  located  here,  due  largely  to  my  ef- 
forts to  awaken  an  interest  among  our  churches  while  visiting  the  Eastern  States 
this  summer.  . 

The  year's  work  has  been  progressive,  and  gives  greal  encouragement  for  the  fii- 
tnre.    The  Indian  can  be  civilized. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

JOHN  SMITH, 
United  States  Tndiun  Agents 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Annual  report  of  the  Tonkawa  special  agency ^  Fort  Grifflny  Texas. 

The  tribe  of  Tonkawa  Indians  and  a  few  Lipans  are  located  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
old  post  of  Fort  Griffin,  Texas,  and  in  their  habits  they  are  partly  civilized.  They 
have  no  reservation,  and  hence  are  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  the  whims  of 
the  land-owners  of  the  surrounding  country.  They  have  no  stock  at  all,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  ponies.  For  several  years  past  an  appropriation  has  been  made  by 
Congress  for  their  support,  but  the  amount  has  been  insufficient,  and  the  citizens 
have  had  to  assist  in  their  support.  They  live  in  brush-houses  and  tepees,  constructed 
according  to  Indian  fashion.  They  are  well  contented  here,  and  apparently  have  a 
horror  of  the  idea  of  being  removed  to  the  Indian  Territory.  They  have  always  been 
friends  to  the  white  man,  and  have  frequently  assisted  the  whites  in  their  wars 
against  the  Comanche  and  Kiowa  Indians  before  the  latter  were  removed  to  the  In- 
'  dian  Territory. 

The  appropriation  this  year  for  the  support  of  the  Tonka  was  is  only  $3,000,  which 
is  a  little  less  than  $28  per  capita. 

There  are  at  present  102  Indians  here,  aud  there  are  six  Indian  men  who  were  en- 
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listed  as  scouts  about  one  year  ago,  and  they  are  expecWd  back  here  in  a  few  days. 
The  total  number  of  men,  women,  and  children,  is  108.  About  30  of  that  number  are 
able-bodied  men  who  can  make  a  living  for  themselves  and  families  if  they  had  any- 
thing to  commence  on.  As  it  is,  they  can  get  no  work  to  do,  and  as  there  is  very  little 
game  in  the  vicinity,  they  are  necessarily  dependent  on  the  short  rations  doled  out  to 
them  by  the  government.     If  the  coming  winter  is  a  severe  one,  they  will  suffer 

freatly,  for  there  is  no  money  at  my  disposal  with  which  I  can  purchase  them  blan- 
ets.  It  has  been  the  custom  with  the  agent  here  to  supply  them  with  blankets  at 
the  approach  of  winter,  but  the  small  appropria,tion  this  winter  will  render  such  a 
thing  impossible. 

The  Indians  are  indolent  in  their  habits,  but  with  a  little  assistance  and  with  a  good 
reservation  to  live  upon  they  could  soon  be  greatly  improved  in  this  respect,  and  in 
my  opinion  could,  to  a  great  extent  at  least,  be  made  self  supporting.  They  are  hon- 
est, or  at  least  as  honest  as  it  is  usual  for  an  Indian  to  be.  I  have  never  known  them 
to  steal,  and  their  word  can  usually  be  relied  upon.  They  are  fond  of  hunting,  and  if 
game  was  plentiful  tjiey  would  be  glad  to  provide  themselves  with  all  the  meat  they 
require.  As  it  is  now,  they  have  to  depend  upon  the  fresh  beef  issued  them  by  the 
government. 

Since  my  taking  charge  of  this  agency,  on  January  2,  1882,  there  have  been  four 
deaths  and  two  births.  As  a  general  thing  the  Indians  appear  to  be  tolerably  free 
from  disease.  There  is  no  physician  here  authorized  to  treat  them  when  sick,  and 
they  are  often  neglected  when  they  are  in  need  of  medical  treatment. 

There  are  no  buildings  or  any  property  of  any  kind  here  belonging  to  the  United 
States,  and  so  it  is  necessary  to  rent  the  buildings  used  by  the  agent  as  office  and 
store-room.  When  assuming  charge  here  I  found  a  clerk  employed,  but  on  April  1, 
1882,  with  approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  discharged  him,  not  deem- 
ing it  necessary  to  have  one  employed.  By  the  assistance  of  some  of  the  Indians  I 
have  succeeded  in  doing  all  the  work  myself. 

Since  assuming  charge,  I  have  taken  particular  pains  to  break  up  the  liquor  traffic 
with  the  Indians.  I  found  that  certain  parties  were  in  the  habit  of  supplying  the  In- 
dians with  intoxicating  liquor  regularly.  I  have  made  complaint  against  two  of  the 
parties,  and  their  trial  is  to  take  place  at  Graham,  Tex.,  about  the  first  Monday  in 
September.  I  consider  that  the  practice  is  pretty  well  broken  up.  No  crimes  of  the 
Indians  against  whites  or  whites  against  the  Indians  have  been  committed  since  I 
have  been  here.  The  whites  and  Inmans  are  on  the  best  of  terms,  and  never  have  any 
trouble. 

There  is  no  school  here  for  the  Indians,  but  there  are  a  number  of  boys  and  girls 
who  are  of  the  proper  age,  and  a  number  would  like  to  attend  school  if  they  could  do 
80  without  leaviug  their  tribe  too  far.  They  are  a  bright  and  intelligent  tribe,  and 
a  few  of  their  number,  if  well  versed  in  the  civilized  pursuits  and  ways,  could  do  a 
great  good  among  them.  None  of  them  have  ever  been  converted  to  Christianity, 
and  they  have  no  form  of  worship  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  out. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

ELIAS  CHANDLER, 
Second  Lieutenant  Sixteenth  Infantry. 

Acting  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Ouray  Indian  Agency,  Utah, 

August  30, 1882. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions  received  from  the  Hon.  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following  as  my  first  annual  report :  I  as- 
sumed charge  of  this  agency  June  24  last,  relieving  my  predecessor,  W.  H.  Berry. 
Owing  to  the  short  time  I  have  been  in  charge  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  make  as 
full  and  complete  a  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  from  my  own  knowledge  as  I 
deem  desirable. 

This  agency  is  located  at  the  junction  of  Green  and  White  rivers,  near  the  western 
line  of  the  reservation,  33  miles  southeast  of  Fort  Thornburgh  and  160  miles  from  the 
nearest  railroad  or  telegraph  station  (Green  River  City,  Wyo). 

The  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency  are  known  as  the  Tabequache  band  of  Utes, 
and  number  about  1,400  persons  in  all.  They  are  orderly,  quiet,  and  peacefully  dis- 
posed, with  a  disposition  to  consult  their  agent  in  all  matters  pertaining  to  their  wel- 
fare. 
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AGRICULTURE. 

In  the  way  of  farming,  there  has  not  been  any  progress  made  either  by  white  em- 
ployes or  Indians  at  this  agency,  and  there  can  be  nothing  done  until  ditches  are  con- 
structed to  irrigate  the  land.  There  are  thousands  of  acres  of  as  good  land  on  this 
reservation  as  can  be  found  anywhere,  which  is  worthless  without  water,  as  there  is 
no  rainfall  here  from  May  to  September  to  speak  of,  and  it  would  be  useless  to  put  in 
a  crop  without  irrigation.  There  are  quite  a  number  of  my  Indians  that  are  anxious 
to  commence  farming  next  spring  if  the  necessary  ditches  are  constructed  to  irrigate 
the  land,  and  their  success  will  encourage  others  to  follow  their  example.  In  my 
opinion  the  construction  of  a  ditch  to  irrigate  this  land  should  be  commenced  at  as 
early  a  date  as  possible. 

AGENCY  BUILDINGS. 

The  agency  buildings  are  all  of  a  temporary  character,  built  of  rough  logs,  with 
earth  roofs,  and  are  poorly  adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  they  are  used.  This, 
however,  I  expect  to  change  during  next  summer.  By  that  time  I  hope  to  have  the 
saw-mill  ordered  by  the  department,  and  now  being  delivered  at  this  agency  in  opera- 
tion preparing  lumber  for  the  new  buildings  contemplated,  which  I  trust  I  may  be 
instructed  to  put  up  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 

EMPLOYES. 

The  employ^  force  consists  of  whites :  1  clerk,  1  physician,  1  blacksmith,  1  carpen- 
ter, X  miller,  1  farmer ;  Indians :  1  laborer,  1  interpreter.  While  not  engaged  in  their 
respective  vocations,  they  have  been  building  fence  for  the  purpose  of  enclosing  past- 
nrage  for  agency  stock. 

SANITARY. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  the  Indians  is  good.  The  number  of  births  reported  are 
51,  deaths  4,  during  the  last  year. 

CRIME. 

No  crime  punishable  by  law  has  been  committed  on  the  reservation  by  Indians  or 
against  their  persons  during  the  year. 

MISSIONARY. 

There  has  been  nothing  done  under  this  head,  only  through  the  employ^  force.  The 
religious  care  of  this  agency  is  assigned  to  the  Unitarian  church,  under  the  charge  of 
Rev.  Mr.  Revnolds,  who  is  desirous  of  doing  something  for  the  welfare  of  these  In- 
dians. I  will  readily  co-operate  with  him  in  any  way  that  will  tend  to  their  ultimate 
good. 

The  annual  statistical  report  of  this  agency  is  herewith  enclosed. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  verv  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

J.  F.  MINNISS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Uintah  Valley  Agency, 

Utahj  September  1,  1882. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  department  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the 
foUowing  as  my  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  Indians  and  agency  under  my  charge ; 
also  the  accompanying  statistical  report  relative  to  the  Hamo. 

The  last  year  has  been  one  of  peculiar  anxiety  and  trials,  both  to  the  Indians  and 
agent.  Whilst  the  advent  ol'  the  White  River  Utes  did  not  prodnce  any  serious 
trouble,  yet  from  the*  fact  that  many  of  them  remained  off  the  reserve,  and  at  times 
manifested  bad  temper  and  insubordination,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  the  Ute 
commissitm  failed  to  have  the  lanils  surveyed  and  allotted  in  s.rveralty  to  those  who 
came  and  remained,  as  well  as  to  do  other  things  which  the  Indians  supposed  they 
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would  do,  there  was  a  continual  state  of  unrest,  dissatisfaction,  and  friction,  not  only 
among  the  White  Rivers  but  also  among  the  Uintahs.  The  discrepancy  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  former,  compared  with  that  of  the  latter,  was  a  fruitful  source  of  dis- 
couragement and  dissatisfaction  among  the  Uintahs,  and  exercised  a  discouraging 
influence  upon  their  agricultural  efforts,  the  results  of  which  are  somewhat  apparent 
in  our  statistical  report,  which  is  not  as  good  as  we  hoped  it  would  be. 

CONDUCT  AND  DISPOSITION  OF  INDIANS. 

The  conduct  and  disposition  of  the  Indians  remaining  on  the  reservation,  notwith- 
standing the  causes  above  alluded  to,  hav^  been  exceptionally  kind  and  good,  espe- 
cially toward  the  whites.  This  is  true  not  only  of  the  Uintahs  but  also  of  the 
"Vyhite  Rivers.  The  causes  above  alluded  to  were  more  manifest  in  the  depression  of 
the  energy  of  the  Uintahs,  and  a  very  distinctly  marked  jealousy  between  the  two 
bands. 

AGRICULTURAL  AND   OTHER  CIVILIZED  TUKSUITS  AND  THEIR  RESULTS. 

9 

The  spring  was  a  cold  and  backward  one;  but  as  soon  as  practicable  the  Uintahs 
commenced  preparations  for  sowing  and  planting  their  crops.  Encouraged  by  their 
example,  some  of  the  White  Rivers  did  the  same.  Altogether  we  estimate  that  there 
are  about  280  acres  under  cultivation ;  of  this  amoi^nt  30  acres  have  been  broken  and 
cultivated  by  the  White  River  Utes.  At  one  time  during  the  season  the  crops  were 
much  injured  by  the  grub- worm;  a  part  seriously  injured  by  smut;  whilst  to  others, 
on  account  of  the  greatly  increased  number  of  horses  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
crops  and  the  imperfect  character  of  the  fencing,  much  damage  was  done.  Notwith- 
istanding  these  drawbacks,  we  est^ate  they  will  "have  about  2,000  bushels  of  wheat, 
300  bushels  of  oats,  and  800  bushels  of  potatoes,  besides  various  other  kinds  of 
vegetables,  some  of  which,  with  the  above,  appear  in  the  statistical  report.  The 
crops  are  now  being  harvested  and  those  who  have  crops  are  showing  commendable 
diligence  and  care  in  harvesting  them. 

Besides  the  above,  many  of  the  Indians  have  been  anxious  to  put  up  hay  for  their 
own  use.  They  have  put  up  about  40  tons,  after  being  cut  by  my  employes.  One 
Indian  was  ambitious  to  cut  his  own,  but  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  get  severely 
injured  by  the  machine.  Some  Indians,  in  addition  to  their  farm-work,  have  cut, 
hauled,  and  helped  to  manufacture  lumber  for  their  own  use  in  building  stables, 
fixing  their  houses,  &c.  Corals  have  been  built,  and  considerable  fencing  con- 
structed in  a  more  substantial  manner,  which,  considering  the  labor  necessary  to  pro- 
cure the  material,  shows  increasing  interest  and  energy  in  civilized  pursuits. 

More  than  twenty  four-horse  teams  were  engaged  in  freighting  last  fall,  and  we 
could  have  had  all  our  goods  and  supplies  hauled  by  them  had  they  arrived  in  Salt 
Lake  City  in  due  season.  But  from  their  failure  so  to  do  we  were  comx^elled  to  have 
some  freighted  by  white  men  at  a  late  season  and  an  exorbitant  cost.  Our  Indians  are 
now  anxious  to  do  our  freighting  again,  which  we  hope  to  have  them  do  in  season, 
and  at  a  reasonable  charge. 

SCHOOL. 

I  am  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  say  on  this  subject,  whether  to  call  it  a 
success  or  a  failure.  Perhaps  it  would  be  correct  to  say  it  was  neither.  Without 
question  much  good  was  accomplished  by  the  school.  When  the  children  attended 
with  any  degree  of  regularity  their  improvement  in  civilized  manners  and  customs, 
as  well  as  a  knowledge  of  the  rudimentary  branches  of  an  English  education,  was 
marked  and  satisfactory.  But  from  the  general  want  of  appreciation  of  its  im- 
portance on  the  part  of  the  parents,  and  the  consequent  irregularity  of  attendance  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils,  they  being  generally  left  to  their  own  choice  in  the  matter, 
the  school  did  not  accomplish  all  the  good  we  had  hoped  it  would.  Perhaps  our  ex- 
pectations were  too  high ;  perhaps  there  was  a  failure  to  secure  the  best  instruments 
and  adopt  the  wisest  measures  to  secure  the  best  results.  The  school  was  conducted 
under  a  contract  with  the  Bj)ard  of  Home  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
whose  headquarters  are  in  New  York  City.  Under  this  contract  the  board  were  to  fur- 
nish three  employes — a  principal  (male  teacher),  a  matron,  and  a  cook;  the  govern- 
ment to  provide  buildings  furnished,  rations  and  clothing  for  the  pupils,  and  pay  to 
said  board  at  the  rate  of  $10.50  per  quarter  for  each  pupil  taught.  From  the  diffi- 
culty of  securing  properly  quali tied  employ<^s  the  school  did  not  commence  till  the 
first  of  December,  1881,  two  or  three  months  later  than  it  should,  and  continued  seven 
months,  or  till  the  first  of  July,  1882,  with  an  average  number  of  twelve  pupils.  This, 
in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  both  as  to  the  boara  and  government,  cannot  be  con- 
sidered a  success.     But  most  results  cannot  be  measured  by  pecuniary  values.     I  am 
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fiftt  from  believlDg  that  when  the  grand  balance  sheet  of  all  those  means  and  influ- 
ences that  enter  into  the  elevation  and  civilization  of  these  Indians  is  carefully  ex- 
amined and  weighed  our  school  will  not  appear  to  disadvantage. 

MISSIONS. 

There  has  been  no  special  missionary  work  attempted,  except  in  connection  with 
the  school,  and  the  general  intercourse  of  the  teachers  with  the  Indians.  It  has  been 
the  design  of  the  board,  and  also  of  the  agent,  co  employ  only  such  teachers  and  em- 
ployes as  would  labor  to  promote  the  genuine  Christiau  civilization  of  these  Indians. 

INDIAX   POLICE. 

Since  the  advent  of  the  White  River  Utes  and  the  Unconipahgres  to  this  agency 
and  vicinity  the  working  of  this  force  has  not  been  as  efficient  and  satisfactory  as 
formerly.  There  is  much  opposition  to  it  by  the  above-named  Indians,  some  of  whom 
are  violent  and  speak  against  it  in  our  councils.  Such  conduct  tends  to  intimidate 
some,  and  discourage  others.  Captain  Tom  who  has  been  so  efficient  in  his  duties,  is  a 
most  excellent,  courageous,  and  worthy  Indian.  He  has  recently  resigned,  because  of 
the  indiflference  of  the  Indians  to  his  position,  and  his  salary  too  small  for  consider- 
ation. His  services  are  well  worth  $25  per  month,  and  less  than  that  would  be  little 
or  no  inducement.  The  others  receiving  pay  in  proportion  would  perform  their  duties 
^Ith  more  ambition,  because  the  office  would  be  more  worthy  their  attention. 

ixTKonrcTiox  ok  whisky. 

• 
Since  the  settlement  of  the  military,  the  White  River  and  UncompahgreUteson  this 
agency  and  vicinity,  and  the  consequently  greatly  increased  intercourse  between  the 
settlemenlls  and  this  valley,  by  means  of  freighters,  Indians,  and  others,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  several  saloons  at  Ashley,  1^0  miles  distant,  not  a  week  passes  thajt  some  un- 
osual  disturbance  among  the  Indians  does  not  occur  9n  account  of  it,  and  it  is  beyond 
our  power  to  arrest  or  control.  A  white  man  as  chief  of  police  to  detect  and  bring  to 
punishment  those  that  furnish  the  whisky  is  the  only  remedy  I  can  suggest.  The  Indians 
will  not  do  it.  They  nearly  all  love  it,  and  will  not  discover  those  who  furnish  it. 
While  under  its  influence,  so  far,  they  have  manifested  a  good  natured  disposition  to- 
ward the  whites.  But  who  can  trust  drunken  white  men  ?  and  drunken  Indians 
are  certainly  not  more  reliable. 

MONEY   I'AYMENTS   TO    INDIANS. 

Before  my  last  annual  report  a  part  of  the  Ute  commission  enrolled  and  made  one  cash 
payment  to  the  White  River  Utes.  On  the  3d  of  March  I  made  another  payment  to 
those  who  could  be  collected.  Not  (juite  half,  however,  of  those  who  had  been  en- 
rolled by  the  commission  presented  themselves  after  every  effort  had  been  made  to 
induce  them  to  come.  The  money  belonging  to  the  absentees  was  deposited  to  the 
<5redit  of  the  United  States.  Another  payment  being  due,  I  was  directed  to  make  it, 
which  I  did  on  the  15th  ultimo,  and  also  under  the  ruling  and  directions  of  the  de- 
partment paitl  the  Uintahs  their  proportion  of  the  Ute  4  per  cent,  fund  on  the  16th 
ultimo.  This  change  in  the  policy  toward  the  Uintahs  was  exceedingly  gratifying 
to  the  Indians,  as  well  as  to  myself  and  fill  their  friends.  We  believe  that  aU,  or 
nearly  so,  of  the  W^liite  River  Utes  were  present  and  received  their  money  at  the  last 
payment.  Those  absent  in  March  were  present  and  received  both  payments  at  the 
4Uune  time.  The  payments  were  made  quietly  and  with  much  satisfaction  to  the  In- 
^lianS;  especially  to  "the  Uintahs,  and  had  a  tendency  to  allay  some  of  the  friction  be- 
tween the  two  bands  manifest  before  that. 

Though  the  payment^of  money  to  the  Indians  is  gratifying  to  them,  I  cannot  but  re- 
gard it  as  vicious,  productive, of  little  good  and  the  occasion  of  much  evil,  givinc  them 
the  means  of  gratiiying  vicious  habits  and  tastes  that  should  be  repressed.  Among 
these  are  the  procuriu^  of  whisky,  gambling,  racing,  &c.,  all  of  which  have  a 
tendency  to  retard  the  civilizing  i)roces8.  Could  the  money  thus  given  be,  under  the 
•direction  of  the  President  or  department,  expended  for  clothing,  subsistence,  and 
agricnltural  facilities  and  implements  the  results,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  much  more 
beneficial. 


NEW   BUILDINGS. 


\ 


Two  new  buildings,  much  needed,  have  been  constructed ;  a  commissary  with 
ofiices,  and  a  council-house  with  guard-rooms,  at  a  cost  to  the  government  of  ^t^80C\. 
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Both  are  strong  frames,  with  shingled  roofs  and  brick  chimneys,  adding  much  to  the 
usefulness  and  convenience  of  the  service,  as  well  as  to  the  beauty  of  the  agency.  The 
trader  has  also  erected  a  new  log  house  for  trading  purposes  and  a  dwelBng  for  the 
employe's  family.  Though  not  as  nice  as  I  should  have  liked,  still  they  add  much  to 
the  general  good  appearance  of  the  agency. 

INSPECTION. 

Inspector  J.  W.  Pollock  visited  this  agency  early  in  July,  and  though  he  criticised 
some  of  our  operations  sharply,  and  doubtless  found  much  to  condemn,  I  trust  he  gave 
us  credit  for  good  intentions  and  a  sincere  desire  to  promote  the  highest  interests  of 
the  Indian  service  at  this  agency.  Conscious  of  our  imperfections,  we  are  glad  to 
have  the  suggestions  and  criticisms  of  those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  service, 
and  shall  endeavor  to  profit  by  them. 

CONCLUSION. 

Much  of  the  foregoing  is  certainly  not  *^  rose-colored,"  but  I  cannot  conclude  with- 
out saying  that  some  of  the  clouds  that  darkened  our  prospects  at  the  commencement 
of  the  year  have  passed  away  without  any  violent  storms,  and  that  the  prospects  for 
future  comfort  and  prosperity  are  more  encouraging.  The  White  River  Utes,  who 
appeared  so  hostile  and  stubborn  at  first,  have  gradually  come  in,  and  I  think  will 
gradually  settle  down  and  engage  in  civilizing  pursuits.  The  example  of  most  of  the 
Uintahs  and  some  of  their  own  band,  with  kind  and  judicious  treatment,  will  finally 
prevail,  and  the  friction  hereinbefore  alluded  to  will  finally  disappear. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

J.  J.  CRITCHLOW, 
Ignited  States  Indian  Ageui. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


CoLViLLE  Indian  Agency,  Wash.,  August  31,  1882. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  tenth  aniAial  report  of  the  Indian  service  at 
this  agency,  and  in  so  doing  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  take  a  retrospective  view 
and  note  the  progress  that  has  been  made  by  these  Indians  during  the  past  decade. 

At  the  outset  it  may  be  stated  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  Warm  Springes  Agency, 
this  agency  is  the  only  one  within  a  radius  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  where 
the  aid  of  the  military  has  not  been  invoked  either  to  suppress  hostilities  or  to  pre- 
vent an  anticipated  outbreak,  and  during  the  two  wars  that  have  occurred — that  of 
the  Nez  Percys  and  of  the  Bannacks,  in  1878 — not  an  Indian  was  disaff'ected,  or  left 
the  agency  to  join  the  hostiles. 

But  three  capital  offences  have  been  committed — one  the  killing  of  a  white  man  by 
an  imbecile  Indian,  the  other  two  the  killing  of  Indians  by  Indians — and  the  expense 
incurred  during  the  time  for  the  suppression  and  i^unishment  of  crime  has  not  exceeded 
forty  dollars  per  annum. 

As  some  evidence  of  their  advancement  in  civilized  pursuits,  it  may  be  stated  that 
fit  least  90  per  cent,  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  subsist  themselves  by  this  means. 
The  aggregate  of  grain  raised  in  1872  did  not  exceed  3,000  bushels,  while  this  year  it 
will  fall  but  little  short,  if  any,  of  100,000  bushels.  The  sale  of  robes  and  furs  has- 
fallen  off  from  $20,000  in  1872  to  $400  in  1882. 

The  Coeur  d'Alene  Indians,  numbering  425,  have  within  the  time  voluntarily  left 
their  old  homes  on  the  Coeur  d'Alene  River  and  removed  to  the  reservation  on  the 
Latah,  set  aside  for  them  by  executive  order  of  November  8,  1873,  and  from  a  small 
beginning  in  1875  they  have  now  nearly  5,000  acres  under  cultivation,  many  well- 
fenced  farms  and  comfortable  frame  dwellinjgs.  Without  going  into  particulars,  there 
is  abundant  evidence  among  the  different  tribes  to  show  that  they  have  nuule  a  steady 
advance  in  their  progress  towards  civilization. 

In  reporting  upon  the  **  condition,  habits,  and  disposition"  of  the  Indians  under 
my  care,  but  little  can  be  said  differing  from  my  last  annual  rei)ort.  The  past  year 
has  been  marked  by  no  unusual  event,  if  I  may  except  the  hanging  of  the  Indian 
Andrew  Tuipa  for  the  murder  of  the  white  man  above  referred  to.  The  Indians  are 
peaceable  and  well-disposed,  and  seem  desirous  to  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
the  new  order  of  things.  With  the  exception  of  the  Co'ur  d'Alenes,  the  different 
tribes  continue  to  live  in  the  same  localities  where  they  have  always  resided.  The 
Okanagans,  Lakes,  San  Poels,  and  a  portion  of  the  Colvilh's  are  upon  the  Colville 
Reservation  ;  the  larger  number  of  the  Colvilles  have  their  homes  upon  the  east  side 
of  the  Columbia  River,  between  Kettle  Falls  and  the  mouth  of  the  Spokan  River ; 
the  Lower  Spokans  are  at  their  old  homes  near  the  mouth  of  the  Spokau  River,  on 
the  addition  to  the  Colville  Reservation  assigned  to  them  by  executive  order  of 
January  18,  1881 ;  the  Middle  Band  of  Spokans  live  near  Spokau  Falls ;  while  the 
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Upper  Spokans  live  principally  upon  the  Little  Spokan  River.  The  Calispel  Indians^ 
are  on  the  Pend'd' Oreille  River,  near  the  Calispel  Bay,  about  *io  miles  from  the  agency. 
The  Methows  reside  the  most  of  the  time  on  the  Columbia  Reserve. 

Of  the  3,558  Indians  belonging  to  this  agency,  2.203,  as  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, reside  upon  reservations.  Of  those  living  off  the  reservations,  the  Colvilles 
are  the  most  progressive.  Nearly  all  of  them  have  good  farms,  which  they  desire 
to  homestead  when  the  land  is  surveyed.  There  are  some  well-to-do  farmers  among 
them,  and  they  will  have  a  surx>lus  of  grain  to  dispose  of. 

The  Upper  Spokans  are  next  in  order.  Their  farming  operations  are  generally 
on  a  small  scale,  and  they  raise  but  little  more4.han  they  require  for  their  own  use.. 
With  the  exception  of  seven  or  eight  farmers  belonging  to  William  Three-Mountains' 
band,  but  little  farming  is  done  by  the  Middle  band  of  Spokans. 

The  Calispels  have  only  within  the  past  year  or  two  taken  much  interest  in  farm-- 
ing.   They  have,  however,  eight  or  ten  fields  of  grain  and  other  produce,  and  seem 
desirous  of  extending  their  farming  operations,  if  they  can  procure  the  necessary 
implements  to  begin  with. 

The  Methows  rely  principally  upon  fishing  and  upon  their  cattle  and  horses  for 
support,  and,  beyond  a  few  patches  of  potatoes  and  corn,  but  little  is  done  in  the  way 
of  farming. 

The  rapid  settling  up  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  Indians  ott'  of  the  reservation 
renders  it  desirable  that  some  special  inducement  be  held  out  to  them  to  remove  to- 
one  or  other  of  the  reservations.  The  Upper  Spokans  could  be  advantageously  located 
upon  the  Cceur  d'Al^ne  Indian  Reservation.  The  Middle  band  of  Spokans,  could  be 
well  located  upon  the  addition  to  the  Colville  reserve  for  the  Spokan  Indians.  The 
Indians  already  living  upon  those  reservations  have  frequently  expressed  a  desire  to 
have  these  Indians  come  on  their  reserve.  If  this  could  be  accomplished  it  would 
save  much  trouble  and  expense  to  the  Indians  as  well  as  to  the  government,, 
as  many  of  them  are  at  ])reseut  located  upon  railroad  lands,  and  others  have  not  the 
means  necessary  to  pay  the  oftice-fees  for  the  entry  of  their  homesteads.  An  appro- 
priation of  |5,000,  to  be  expended  in  breaking  land  on  the  reservations,  say  20  acres 
for  each  family,  would,  I  think,  induce  many  to  remove  there,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  the  change  would  be,  in  many  respects,  of  great  advantage  to  the  Indians. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  agricultural  portions  of  the  reservations  should  be  surveyed 
at  as  early  a  day  as  possible,  and  it  is  imperative  that  the  boundaries  of  the  Cceur 
d'Alfene  Indian  Reservation  should  be  defined  by  actual  survey  immediately,  in  or- 
der to  avoid  trouble  with  whites,  who  take  advantage  of  undefined  lines  to  encroach 
upon  the  reservation. 

The  following  subjects  calling-  for  special  legislation,  recommended  in  your  last 
annual  report,  would  be  of  special  benefit  to  the  Indians  of  this  agency,  viz  :  **An 
inerease  in  number  and  pay  of  Indian  ])olice ;  establishment  of  penal  reservations  for 
refractory  Indians ;  allotment  of  lands  in  severalty  and  issue  of  patents  therefoi^ 
with  restrictions  as  to  alienations  ;  remission  of  fees  and  commissions  on  homesteaa 
entries  by  Indians ;  surveys  of  boundaries  of  Indian  reservations  and  of  arable  lands 
thereon  ;  modification  of  penalty  for  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians."  Some  more  ettectual 
means  of  preventing  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  off  of  the  reservations  is  impera- 
tively demanded.  Every  effort  of  the  agent  and  of  the  government  to  ameliorate  the* 
condition  of  these  peoi)le  is  neutralized  by  the  action  of  worthless  and  impecunious* 
parties,  in  their  sordid  desire  for  gain,  and  here  especially,  where  a  large  portion  ot" 
the  community  is  interested  in  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  secure  a  conviction,  no  matter  how  direct  and  positive  the  evidence. 

The  industrial  boarding-schools  at  this  agency.,  under  contract  with  Rev.  J.  B.  A^ 
Brooillet,  have  been  carried  on  during  the  year  with  an  average  attendance  of  sev- 
enty children  of  both  sexes,  who,  in  addition  to  the  regular  branches  of  an  English 
education,  are  taught  industrial  pursuits.  The  proficiency  of  the  scholars  in  the^ 
several  branches,  as  shown  at  their  recent  examinations,  was  highly  creditable  to- 
both  teachers  and  pupils.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  given  to  the  education  of 
the  Indian  youth,  as  the  surest  means  of  preparing  them  for  the  new  order  of  life 
their  people  are  destined  to  encounter. 

The  missionary  work  among  these  Indians  is  still  carried  on  by  the  Jesuit  fathers 
with  the  same  untiring  devotion  they  have  ever  shown  for  their  .spiritual  welfare. 
The  two  large  and  commodious  churches,  the  one  at  the  Colville  mission  and  the 
other  at  the  Cceur  d'  AUme,  have  Ijoth  been  finished,  and  at  the  dedication  of  the 
beantifril  church  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes  by  the  archl)ishop  of  Oregon,  on  the  16th  of 
Jane,  a  large  concourse  of  Indians  were  in  attendance,  not  only  from  the  neighboring 
tribes,  but  thirty  Umatillas  and  sixty  Nez  Perc^js  came  from  their  reservations  to 
testify  by  their  presence  their  devotion  and  adherence  to  the  religious  precepts  so  as-^ 
sidaoQsly  imparted  to  them.  The  teaching  of  the  fathers  is  not  confined  exclusively 
to  spiritual  matters.  Whenever  it  is  practicable,  day  schools  are  organized  at  the 
missions,  and  the  children  instructed  in  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education.    The 
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present  thrift  and  progress  that  so  characterize  the  Cceur  d'Alfene  Indians  especially 
is  largely  attributable  to  the  teachings  and  example  of  these  reverend  fathers. 

The  burning  of  the  school-house  belonging  to  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  who  conduct 
the  school  at  the  Cceur  d'Al^ne  Indian  Reservation,  was  a  serious  loss  and  inconven- 
ience to  them.  They  have,  however,  under  constructiofn  a  building  of  more  ample  di- 
mensions, the  cost  of  which,  when  completed,  will  be  nearly  or  quite  $5,000.  The 
^gent  made  an  ineftectual  attempt  to  secure  funds  from  the  government  to  aid  in  the 
rebuilding  of  this  school. 

That  all  has  not  been  accomplished  with  these  Indians  that  might  have  been  de- 
.  sired,  must  in  a  measure  be  attributed  to  the  limited  aid  rendered  by  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  the  reduction  in  the  employ^  force  of  the  agency.     The  non-allowance 
of  the  blacksmith,  farmer,  and  clerk,  has  been  a  serious  detriment  to  the  service,  and 
imposed  more  duties  upon  the  agent  than  he  can  efficiently  perform. 

The  report  of  the  resident  farmer  of  the  Cceur  d' Alines,  herewith  enclosed,  contains 
several  matters  of  interest  pertaining  to  those  Indians. 

The  statistical  report  of  growing  crops,  &c.,  is  herewith  inclosed. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  A.  SIMMS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Cceur  d'Alene  Reservation, 

August  24,  1882. 

Dear  Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  my  report  of  the  farming  operations  of  the 
Cceur  d'Alene  Indians  for  the  past  year,  and  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that  their 
<jrops  of  oats,  wheat,  and  vegetables  are  excellent,  and  that  a  great  advancement  has 
been  made  during  the  year  in  the  increased  acreage  of  their  farms,  in  their  fences, 
bams,  and  other  necessary  improvements,  and  that  they  are  greatly  to  be  commended 
for  their  industry  and  the  great  zeal  and  interest  manifested  in  their  work.  Those 
farmers  whose  names  were  given  in  the  report  of  last  year  are  still  striving  to  see  what 
can  be  done  in  the  farming  line,  and  their  success  is  a  great  encouragement  to  the  others. 
Nicodemus  and  his  brother  have  each  100  acres  in  oats.  Felicianna  has  the  same 
amount,  and  Louis  125  acres  in  oats.  The  others  have  not  as  much  of.  an  increase, 
but  still  showing  much  better  than  last  year.  Two-thirds  or  more  of  their  crops  of 
grain  will  be  oats,  owing  to  the  price  being  but  little  less  than  wheat,  uluch  easier  to 
handle,  a  greater  number  of  bushels  to  the  acre,  and  the  demand  as  good  as  for  wheat. 
When  we  take  in  account  that  the  first  farm  upon  this  reservation  wjis  commenced  by 
Nicodemus  in  the  spring  of  1875,  and  in  1876  his  brother  and  two  or  three  others 
opened  their  farms,  and  the  remainder  of  the  tribe  removing  from  their  old  homes  to 
this  reserve  in  1877,  and  with  no  aid  from  the  government  in  the  shape  of  plows,  har- 
♦ows,  harness,  cradles,  or  other  agricultural  implements  whatever,  their  progress  has 
been  indeed  wonderful.  They  have  purchased  for  this  season's  work  two  self-binders, 
three  combined  reapers  jmd  mowers,  and  a  seed-drill.  There  was  but  little  loss  in 
their  stock  during  the  past  severe  and  long  winter.  They  have  somewhat  reduced 
their  number  of  swine,  owing  to  the  great  demand  for  fresh  pork  by  the  numerous 
dhinamen  working  along  the  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

The  permission  granted  by  the  department  allowing,  temporarily,  a  portable  saw- 
mill upon  the  reservation  to  saw  lumber  for  them  will  enable  many,  who  are  anxious, 
to  erect  frame  dwellings,  and  in  a  number  of  places  post  and  board  fences. 

One  great  cause  of  complaint  among  them  is  the  supposed  trespassing  upon  the 
border  of  the  reservation  by  their  white  neighbors,  and  thecutting  of  great  quantities 
of  timber.  The  boundary  line  from  the  southwest  corner  of  the  reservation,  running 
from  thence  to  the  old  mission,  is  so  indefinite  that  it  is  difficult  to  determine  who  is 
in  the  right  or  wrong,  and  I  would  respectfully  ask  that  you  urge  upon  the  department 
the  imperative  necessity  of  having  the  line  run  so  that  serious  trouble  may  be  avoided. 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  say  that  my  sincere  thanks  are  due  the  fathers  of  De  Smet 
Mission  for  the  many  kindnesses  and  favors  shown  me  in  the  discharge?  of  my  duties. 
Very  respectfuUv,  vonr  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  O'NEILL, 
Resident  Fat'mer  Cceur  d^Alenes. 

Hon.  John  A.  Simms, 

United  States  Indian  Agent,  ColHlle  Agency,  W.  2\  : 


Neaii  Bay  Indian  Agency,  Washington  Territory, 

August  26,  1882. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  fifth  Annual  report  of  affairs  i)ertain- 
ing  to  this  agency  and  the  Indians  under  my  charge  (Makahs  and  Quillehutes) ;  also, 
to  transmit  tne  accompanying  statistics  relative  thereto. 
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I  have  great  pleasure  in  reporting  a  steady  advancement  with  the  tribes  under  my 
supervision  in  every  way,  especially  with  the  Makahs.  And  in  looking  back  through 
the  past  four  and  a  half  years  of  my  jurisdiction,  it  is  gratifying  to  me  to  be  able  to 
report  a  great  deal  of  good  aoconiplislied,  tending  to  the  civilization  of  these  Indians, 
and  that  the  end  for  which  I  have  assiduously  labored  is  nearer  its  consummation 
tiban  I  dared  hope  at  the  commencement  of  my  term  of  office.  And  as  I  am  about  to 
resign  into  other  hands  the  management  of  affairs  here,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  the  training  of  these  Indians  will  make  their  further  advancement  comparatively 
easy  in  the  hands  of  my  successor. 

CENSUS. 

The  census  of  the  tribes  as  taken  last  year  were  Makahs,  691  ;  C^uillehutes,  310; 
total,  1,001.    The  present  numbers  show  an  increase  of  the  births  over  deaths  of  18. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  ascertain  with  any  exactness  the  number  of  births  and 
deaths,  as  the  villages  are  widely  apart,  and  ev«n  with  the  aid  of  the  police  inquiries 
more  or  less  names  are  omitted.  The  following  is  as  near  as  can  be  arrived  at:  Ma- 
kahs, 701 ;  Quillehutes,  318 ;  total,  1019. 

LOCALITY  OF   AGENCY   AND  ADAPTABILITY  TO  INDIANS. 

This  agency  is  located  at  the  extreme  northwest  point  of  the  United  States,  with 
the  Pacifac  Ocean  washing  its  shores  on  the  western  side,  and  the  waters  of  the  Straits 
of  San  de  Fuca  on  the  northern  side.  Mountainous  and  densely  wooded,  with  a  cli- 
mate proverbial  for  its  moisture,  its  scarcity  of  game,  limited  tracts  of  land  fit  for 
cultivation,  and  poorness  of  its  soil,  render  it  a  country  scarcely  desirable  for  culti- 
vation. On  the  other  hand,  the  waters  contain  abundance  of  fish  of  many  varieties, 
and  of  fur-bearing  seals  at  certain  seasons;  hence  it  becomes  to  a  fishing  people  (as 
these  Indians  are)  all  >that  can  be  desired. 

These  tribes  have  always  been  fishermen,  and  it  requires  no  great  amount  of  exer- 
tion to  secure  their  supplies  from  these  waters  at  any  season  of  the  year ;  and  now  in 
these  latter  years,  and  when  they  have  learned  that  the  fruits  of  their  labors  have  a 
market  value,  these  waters  are  at  present  a  greater  source  of  wealth  to  them  than 
their  land  could  be,  no  matter  how  much  pains  were  taken  in  its  mltivation. 

INDUSTKIAL  PURSriTS. 

The  Indians  of  this  agency  are  by  no  means  an  indolent  people ;  they  know  the 
value  of  money  full  well,  and  are  keen  in  trading.  The  industries  from  which  their 
chief  gains  are  derived  are  sealing  and  fiNhiug.  From  January  until  June  they  are 
engaged  in  catching  fur-seals,  generally  attaching  themselves  and  their  canoes  to 
someone  of  the  schooners  engaged  in  that  business  ;  and  if  the  season  is  a  good  one, 
they  make  considerable  money,  payments  for  their,  skins  being  made  them  in  hard 
cash.  During  the  other  portion  of  the  year,  if  industrious,  a  great  deal  of  money 
can  be  made  by  them  in  salmon  fishing,  in  dog-fish  oil,  in  mats,  miniature  canoes, 
bows  and  arrows,  and  other  curiosities,  for  all  of  which  they  find  a  ready  market. 
An  unlimited  supply  of  halibut  can  also  be  found  here?,  but  the  difficulty  so  far  expe- 
rienced in  getting  these  fish  into  market  has  not  warranted  the  Indians  devoting 
themselves  to  this  branch  of  trade,  but  they  take  large  quantities  of  these  fine  fish, 
cut  them  into  strips,  and  dry  tlit'in  for  their  own  use  during  the  winter  months. 

Farming  has  now  become  one  of  their  industries,  and  the  cultivation  of  their  land 
is  claiming  more  attention  from  them  than  could  have  been  expected  with  ime  above 
facilities  always  at  hand.  During  the  past  year  more  has  been  done  than  in  any  pre- 
vious year.  The  present  year's  labors  have  been  devoted  in  a  great  measure  to  break- 
ing new  land,  and  to  fencing  in  the  same ;  at  the  same  time  they  have  done  fairly  in 
the  way  of  crops,  w^hen  it  is  taken  into  consideration  the  obstacles  to  be  encountered. 

FAKMIN(^  AND  ITS  OBSTACLES. 

The  chief  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  agent,  while  endeavoring  to  carry  out  the 
wishes  of  the  government,  in  leading  the  Indians  to  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  is 
the  sealing  business.  The  schooners,  which,  since  my  advent  here,  have  taken  to  in- 
vading these  waters,  are  each  anxious  to  secure  a  complement  of  these  experienced  In- 
dians, and  the  demand  is  generally  greater  than  the  supply.  Consequently,  every  con- 
ceivable move  is  resorted  to,  to  induce  them  to  take  to  their  canoes  and  join  the  fleet. 
Often  competition  runs  so  high  that  the  full  value  of  the  pelts  are  given  and  occasion- 
ally exceeded.  A  good-sized  schooner  will  carry  from  ten  to  fourteen  canoes  and  their 
crews,  and  this  is  at  a  time  when  the  agent  is  most  desirous  to  have  them  on  their 
land,  and  busied  with  their  crops.     Hence,  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  him  to  make  head. 
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against  such  odds.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  a  couple  of  Indians  to  leave  the  deck 
of  a  schooner  in  the  morning  and  before  night-fall  return  with  a  catch  worth,  say^ 
$40  to  them.  Even  an  occasional  catch  like  this  is  a  stimulus  hard  to  resist,  and  the 
agent  finds  himself  in  the  main  dependent  upon  the  women  of  the  tribes,  and  has  ta 
tax  the  energies  of  his  employes  to  aid  in  this  matter.  This  has  been  my  experience, 
and  cultivation  by  the  Indians  of  this  agency  only  commenced  with  my  advent.  The 
end  of  the  sealing  season  would  be  too  late ;  nor  do  the  Indians  feel  disposed  to  begin 
a  new  labor.  Flushed  with  their  success,  and  the  money  they  have  earned,  they  look 
coldly  upon  work  harder  and  less  remunerative,  and  the  proceeds  of  wliich  must  be 
waited  for,  and  uncertain. 

Again,  the  greater  portion  of  the  land  available  for  cultivation  is  very  poor,  and 
requires  to  be  enriched  yearly  in  order  to  insure  any  yield,  and  the  limited  number 
of  stock  owned  by  the  Indians  would  not  go  far  towards  this  end  even  if  they  were 
kept  up  and  their  refuse  applied  for  this  purpose.  Suitable  rich  land  conld  be  had, 
however,  by  diking  a  portion  of  the  Waatch  prairie  (flooded  with  extreme  high  tides), 
at  a  cost  of  something  less  than  $2,000.  Agent  Huntington  impressed  this  ui>on  the 
department  during  his  term  of  office,  and  even  had  said  i)rairie  surveyed.  I  also 
wrote  a  letter  upon  this  subject,  dated  September  2,  1879,  but  no  action  was  taken  in 
the  matter. 

The  climate  is  also  unfavorable,  especially  for  cereals.  The  spring  is  late  and  cold ; 
heavy  fogs  roll  in  from  the  ocean  during  the  summer,  and  the  falls  are  early  and  wet. 
It  is  impossible  to  mature  seeds  for  future  use ;  it  has  been  tried  repeatedly,  and  in 
each  case  signally  failed.  Rust  and  blight  almost  yearly  attack  our  potato  crop ; 
and,  taken  altogether,  the  inducements  held  out  to  these  peox)le  to  become  agricultur- 
ists are  not  of  a  nature  to  connuend  themselves  very  strongly. 

STOCK. 

The  government  cattle,  of  which  there  are  76  head,  are  in  excellent  condition. 
During  the  past  winter  they  suffered  considerabl3',  and  were  too  i)oor  for  slaughter; 
but  fortunately  none  were  lost,  through  constant  care  and  feeding.  Unfortunately, 
the  pasturage  in  this  vicinity  soon  withers,  and  many  of  the  band  then  take  to  the 
timber  and  marshes  at  a  distance,  in  which  event  it  becomes  simply  impossible  to 
muster  them  for  any  purpose. 

The  Indians  were  not  so  fortunate  with  their  cattle  during  the  past  winter;  quite 
a  number  perished,  also  several  of  their  horses;  inattention  and  insufficiency  of  food 
the  cause. 

INDIAN  LABOR. 

From  the  facts  already  set  forth  it  can  be  no  matter  of  surprise  when  I  state  this 
Indian  labor  question  is  a  somewhat  difficult  one.  The  department,  knowing  this  to 
be  the  case,  grants  to  tliis  agency,  the  highest  rates  for  temporary  labor ;  but  even  this 
does  not  enable  the  agent  to  meet  the  commands  laid  upon  him.  Take  for  instance 
the  matter  of  cord-wood.  Our  average  consumption  being  120  cords,  the  authority 
for  the  cutting  of  the  same  is  granted  conditionally,  viz,  *' that  it  must  be  cut  by  the 
Indians.^'  Now  the  Indians  of  this  agency  do  not  cut  their  own  wood,  save  in  a  few 
instances,  but  to-day  they  have  white  men  employed  just  beyond  the  limits  of  the  re- 
serve who  are  cutting  their  wiuter^s  supply  of  cord-wood,  also  rails  and  pickets  for 
fencing ;  and  they  pay  to  these  whites  better  prices  than  the  government  pays  for  the 
catting  fif  the  agency  wood.  They  can  sit  in  their  canoes  and  earn  live  dollars  while 
they  would  be  earning  one  dollar  at  the  more  laborious  labor.  In  every  instance  where 
any  of  them  could  be  induced  to  contract  for  any  portion  of  the  supply  required  it 
has  resulted  in  failure.  The  tools  are  thrown  down  aud  the  contract  broken  before 
two  cords  have  been  stacked.  Supply  them  with  sharp  axes,  let  the  carpenter  keep 
their  saws  in  order,  it  has  the  same  result.  Landing  lumber,  supplies,  &c.,  througli 
the  surf  from  the  steamer  is  done  almost  entirely  by  the  women. 

MOUALS   AND   CRIMK. 

In  my  first  annual  report  of  affairs  at  this  agency  (year  1878)  the  following  will  be 
found  embodied :  *' Polygamy  is  not  permitted,  but  adultery  is  frequent,  and  the  chief 
offenses  are  those  arising  from  intercourse  with  women  the  property  of  other  mtii. 
Wives  are  purchased,  and,  as  is  the  case  with  most  Indian  tribes,  they  are  the  slaves 
of  their  lords,"  «fcc. 

My  report  of  to-day  has  a  far  different  showing.  Polygamy  is  not  now  thought  of; 
cases  of  adultery  are  very  rare.  The  women  of  the  tribes  are  no  longer  placed  in  Ihe 
category  of  slaves,  but  being  treated  with  more  respect  reciprocate  in  turn.  Many 
marriages  have  taken  place.     The  parents  are  now  anxious  to  have  their  little  ones 
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enter  the  indiistrial-scliool :  and  whereas  on  my  advent  I  had  to  compel  them  in  a 
measure  to  resign  their  children  to  our  care,  I  have  now  to  refuse  their  solicitations. 
Their  houses  and  surroundings  are  kept  in  better  order,  their  children  in  the  villages 
more  cleanly  and  better  in  behavior.  I  have  made  it  one  of  my  duties  to  frequently 
visit  their  houses,  examine  strictly  into  their  habits,  «fcc. 

Of  crime  during  the  past  year  (save  petty  offenses)  there  has  been  none.  The  be- 
havior of  these  tribes  on  the  whole  has  been  commendable.  The  baneful  vice  of  gam- 
bling, once  so  extensively  existing  here,  and  the  cause  of  endless  quarrels,  animosi- 
ties, and  miseries,  has  now  almost  entirely  disappeared. 

THE   QUILLEHUTES. 

This  tribe  has  not  the  advantages  of  the  Makahs.  They  are  located  some  30  miles 
distant  from  the  agency,  and  their  country  difficult  of  access,  the  only  means  of 
travel  being  by  canoe,  at  all  times  a  hazardous  undertaking.  My  visits,  in  conse- 
quence, have  not  been  very  frequent,  but  I  have  invariably  visited  them  once  if 
not  oftener  during  each  year.  They  have  no  school  of  any  kind,  and  no  person 
whose  duty  it  is  to  see  to  their  interests  nearer  than  Neah  Bay  Agency.  They 
are,  as  may  be  naturally  expected,  more  deeply  imbued  with  superstition  than  the 
Makahs,  and  their  medicine  men  still  exercise  much  power,  seldom  for  good. 

In  April  laist  I  was  compelled  to  make  a  hurried  trip  to  their  villages  to  quell  a  dis- 
turbance arising  out  of  the  election  of  a  head  chief,  and  which  would,  in*  all  proba- 
bility, have  resulted  in  bloodshed  but  for  my  timely  interference.  This  quarrel  orig- 
inated with  the  native  doctors,  as  usual,  but  before  leaving  I,  in  a  great  measure, 
disarmed  these  tribal  vagrants  by  organizing  a  small  police  force  and  placing  a  loyal 
chief  at  the  head  of  the  tribe. 

These  Indians  are  disposed  to  be  loyal  to  the  government,  have  done  many  acts  of 
kindness  to  shipwrecked  whites,  who  have  been  cast  destitute  upon  their  shores,  and 
have  now  living  in  their  vicinity,  and  fortunately,  a  small  band  of  good  settlers,  be- 
tween whom  and  these  people  a  very  cordial  feeling  exists. 

The  Quillehutes  have  petitioned  the  government  for  a  school-house  and  teacher, 
which  has  been  received  with  favor,  and  ere  another  year  rolls  around  I  doubt  not 
the  report  given  of  these  people  will  be  a  gratifying  one. 

INDIAN  DOCTORS. 

I  am  happy  to  state  the  pernicious  practices  of  these  people  are  fast  becoming  a 
thing  of  the  past.  The  benefits  derived  from  the  agency  physician,  the  efforts  of  the 
agent  and  employes,  and  the  closer  intimacy  with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the 
wnites  all  combine  to  do  away  with  this  cruel  quackery  forever.  To  destroy  their 
belief  in  their  medicine  men,  who  are  ever  the  enemy  of  the  whites,  inasmuch  as  the 
presence  of  the  latter  is  a  signal  for  their  overthrow,  is  to  make  a  huge  stride  toward 
civilizing  the  Indians. 

The  Quillehutes  are  less  fortunate  than  the  Makahs,  having  no  physician  to  whom 
they  can  apply  for  relief;  they  have,  so  to  say,  no  alternative  bnt  to  adhere  to  their 
old  cnstoms,  and  yet  they  are  extremely  nnxious  to  be  rid  of  their  doctors,  whose 
presence  and  practices  are  only  tolerated  through  an  abject  fear  of  them,  and  these 
simple  people  will  hail  the  day  when  they  can  throw  off  the  yoke  and  receive  aid 
from  a  physician. 

INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL, 

The  industrial  boarding-school  at  this  agency,  at  present  numbering  66  scholars, 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  agent.  During  the  last  half  year,  through  an  ex- 
pected change  of  agents,  there  has  been  no  assistant  teacher.  The  matron  and  the 
agent  have  rendered  Mr.  R.  M.  Rylatt,  the  teacher,  all  the  assistance  in  their  power, 
and  the  school  has  progressed  most  favorably.  The  reading,  spelling,  and  penman- 
ship of  many  of  both  sexes  would  be  considered  creditable  in  a  white  school,  while 
their  singing  and  knowledge  of  rudimentary  music  have  been  a  surprise  and  a  pleasure 
to  all  who  have  visited  us. 

In  the  field  and  garden  the  male  scholars  are  diligent  and  quick  to  learn,  and  the 
^irls  are  exceedingly  neat  and  ready  in  all  they  undertake.  Washing,  ironing,  mak- 
ing and  repairing  clothing,  darning,  and  cooking,  many  of  them  are  quite  proficient 
in.  They  also  take  ^roat  interest  in  the  cultivation  of  a  large  flower  garden.  Both 
seamstress  and  assistant  seamstress  are  young  girls  chosen  from  the  school  ranks, 
and  they  fill  their  positions  with  satisfaction.  The  general  health  of  the  scholars 
daring  the  year  past  has  been  good.     One  death  has  occurred. 
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EMPLOYES. 

Dariu^  the  eai*ly  part  of  the  year  I  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  change  of  teachers. 
With  this  exception  the  employes  of  this  agency  are  all  that  could  he  desired.  I  can- 
not speak  too  highly  of  the  white  employes,  who  are  all  (save  the  physician)  attached 
to  the  industrial-school.  The  energies  of  these  people  have  been  severely  taxed. 
During  the  last  half  year  there  has  been  no  assistant  teacher,  as  already  stated.  For 
some  time  I  was  without  an  assistant  matron  and  seamstress,  so  that  teacher  and 
matron  were  compelled  to  fill  these  positions  in  addition  to  their  own.  The  teacher 
conducts  the  early  morning  exercises  of  the  school  while  the  matron  becomes  the  in- 
structress of  the  evening  singing  exercises  and  of  the  music  lessons.  My  time  i» 
much  occupied  with  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  agency,  but  I  have  lightened 
the  labors  of  these  employes  as  much  as  possible.  We  relaxed  nothing  during  this, 
period,  but  all  branches  of  their  studies,  whether  industrial  or  in  the  school-room, 
were  strictly  kept  up.  To  curtail  or  omit  any  portion  of  the  duties  or  studies  of  em- 
ployes or  scnolars  is  to  retrograde,  and  my  invariable  rule  has  been  to  avoid  anything 
of  this  nature. 

The  Indian  employes  are  steadily  progressing.  The  carpenter  and  smith  have 
erected  a  substantial  jail  building  during  the  year,  and  are  quite  capable  of  per- 
forming the  ordinary  work  of  an  agency;  but  there  are  times  when  it  becomes 
necessary  to  introduce  skilled  labor  in  the  performance  of  certain  work,  and  which 
these  Indian  employes  are  incompetent  to  perform.  The  irregular  employes  during 
the  year  have  performed  good  service  in  repairing  roadways  and  bridges,  &c.,  and 
in  clearing  a  large  tract  of  land. 

There  are  four  ai)prentices  at  present — 1  cai*peuter,  1  blacksmith,  1  farmer,  and  1 
assistant  seamstress.  The  farmers  apprentice  has  filled  his  present  i)Osition  long  and 
faithfully,  and  he  is  now  quite  capable  and  deserving  of  promotion.  I  shall  impress 
upon  the  incoming  agent  the  advisability  of  this  with  a  view  to  that  end,  more 
especially  as  this  employ^,  who  has  hitherto  been  in  the  receipt  of  a  salary  of  $300 
per  annum,  has  been  cut  down  with  the  commencement  of  the  present  fiscal  year  to 
a  level  with  the  other  and  younger  apprentices,  viz,  to  $180  per  annum.     I  cannot  in 

i'ustice  refrain  from  mentioning  the  long  and  faithful  services  of  the  laundress,  who 
las  not  only  been  deprived  of  her  hitherto  allowed  assistant,  but  I  regret  the  depart- 
ment should  deem  it  advisable  to  reduce  her  hitherto  inadequate  salary  from  $150 
to  $120  per  annum. 

POLICE, 

The  Indian  police  force  virtually  came  into  existence  at  this  agency  with  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fiscal  year  1881-82,  and  since  the  day  of  its  formation  has  given 
entire  satisfaction.  Its  members  are  proud  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  them,  and 
vie  with  each  other  in  carrying  out  instructions.  They  are  steady  and  trustworthy, 
and  it  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  while  they  obey  orders  to  the  letter  they  do  not  pre- 
sume upon  the  authority  invested  in  them.  The  Indians  generally  are  well  pleased 
with  this  organization,  and  it  gives  them  an  elevated  opinion  of  themselves  and  the 
interest  the  government  takes  in  their  welfare.  Altogether  the  police  force  is  not 
only  a  necessity  but  a  wise  proceeding.  The  Makahs  have  a  force  consisting  of  1 
chief,  1  captain,  and  7  sergeants  and  privates,  the  two  first  named  being  in  receipt 
of  no  salaries  for  these  services,  the  chief  being  the  agency  physician,  the  captain  the 
interpreter. 

At  the  solicitations  of  the  Quillehute  tribe,  and  as  a  necessity,  I  have  now  obtained 
authority  from  the  department  to  augment  the  force,  by  appointing  two  policemen 
for  service  with  this  tribe,  and  this  small  addition,  although  scarcely  adequate,  will 
I  have  no  doubt,  with  the  aid  they  are  certain  to  receive  from  the  headmen  of  the 
tribe,  greatly  cripple  the  powers  of  their  native  doctors,  who  are  a  curse  to  any  tribe 
under  their  thralldom,  as  those  people  have  hitherto  been.  Gambling,  immorality 
between  the  sexes,  and  factional  disputes  (as  with  the  Makahs)  will  receive  a  «iuietu8, 
and  the  effect  generally  will  be  most  salutary. 

KKLIGIOX. 

This  agency,  although  presumably  under  the  care  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  body, 
has  received  neither  aid  nor  notice  in  any  way  from  that  body  during  my  term  of  office ; 
it  is  in  name  only  that  this  term  applies.  But  on  various  occasions  aid  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  Episcopal  societies,  in  Sunday-school  papers  and  other  small  matters, 
from  the  Massachusetts  Episcopal  Society,  and  during  the  present  fiscal  year  more 
solid  aid  has  been  received  from  the  Washington  Episcopal  Society,  in  the  shape  of 
prayer-books,  hymnals,  baptismal  vows,  and  catechisms;  and  in  every  case  this  aid 
has  come  unsought. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Alexander,  Episcopal  incumbent  at  Port  Townsend,  Wash.,  during  a 
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term  of  relaxation  paid  us  a  visit  recently,  and  took  much,  interest  in  the  school.  The 
deportment  and  proficiency  of  the  scholars  surprised  and  pleased  him  exceedingly,  and 
he  assnred  us  of  his  readiness  at  any  time  to  further  our  interests.  Thus  it  will  be  seen,, 
the  religious  body  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  inquire  after  us  and  take  some  steps- 
toward  our  advancement  ignore  us,  while  another  church,  upon  whom  we  have  no 
claim,  puts  forth  a  helping  hand  unasked.  They  have  heard  of  us,  they  say,  for  many 
articles  have  appeared  in  the  local  papers  from  time  to  time  relative  to  our  school. 
But  this  state  of  things  should  not  be ;  either  the  Methodist  Episcopal  body  shonld 
earn  the  honor  of  being  our  patrons,  or  else  not  assume  a  claim  they  have  done 
nothing,  of  late  years  at  any  rate,  to  justify  their  holding. 

SANITARY. 

The  agency  physician  reports  the  number  of  cases  treated  during  the  fiscal  year  to 
be  929,  the  number  of  births  28,  and  deaths  10.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that 
births  and  deaths  cannot  be  correctly  given.  I  will  merely  sum  up  by  stating  the 
general  health  of  these  tribes  has  been  good ;  that  we  have  had  no  malignant  diseases^ 
if  we  except  scrofula,  which  is  evidently  one  of  the  scourges  of  the  Indian  race.  Great 
care  is  taken  to  enforce  cleanliness,  which  becomes  doubly  necessary  with  a  fishing 
people.  There  is  unavoidably  a  vast  amount  of  refuse  in  trying  out  dog-fish  oil,  in 
whale  and  seal  carcasses,  &c.  Sanitary  measures  are  therefore  strictly  enforced ;  and 
I  have  invariably  made  this  a  personal  matter,  culling  to  account  my  police  and  head- 
men, should  any  dereliction  occur. 

COXSOLIDATION  AND   CONCLUSION. 

As  this  annual  report  closes  my  ofiicial  career  as  Indian  agent  at  this  agency,  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  devoting  a  small  space  in  a  very  brief  synopsis  of  the  past  lour  and 
a  half  years,  not  a  long  lapse  of  time,  certainly,  but  sufficiently  so  to  have  worked 
many  beneficial  changes  here,  sufficiently  long  to  make  my  labors  among  these  people 
a  labor  of  love.  One  is  scarce  apt  to  realize  this  to  be  the  true  feeling  until  the  end 
arrives,  but  there  is  much  to  admire  and  respect  in  these  half  enlightened  Indians, 
Were  all  tribes  as  loyally  disposed,  but  little  trouble  would  be  given  our  government, 
and  this  fair  land  would  be  less  red  with  the  murder  of  the  innocent.  On  my  assum-^ 
ing  the  duties  of  agent,  I  found  these  people  (all  save  the  school)  as  ignorant  and 
nncivilized  as  it  was  well  possible  for  them  to  be.  Filthier  in  their  habits  they  could 
not  be ;  many  of  the  adults  in  an  all  but  state  of  nudity ;  unwashed  and  unkempt; 
during  their  winter  ko-qual-lies  (religious  feasts)  cutting  and  lacerating  themselvesy. 
running  wooden  skewers  through  the  arms  of  their  women,  with  other  sights  equally 
sickening — a  determined  stand  against  this  was  at  once  taken — and  yet  withal  these 
people  were  loyal.  I  shall  leave  them  with  many  substantial  houses,  clean  and  neat,, 
witn  stoves  and  delf-ware,  with  knives  and  spoons  instead  of  greasy  fingers,  with 
sewing-machines  in  many  of  these  houses,  and  native  women  who  know  bow  to  use 
them,  with  dressmakers,  who  work  for  other  members  of  the  tribes,  witli  a  well-or- 
ganissed  police  force,  and  a  bench  of  justices  picked  from  themselves,  and  with  this 
same  people  properly  clothed,  with  gardens  and  cultivated  patches,  with  hay  stored 
in  their  bams  for  food  and  fodder  during  winter,  and  instead  of  the  potlatch,  a  win- 
ter's supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  coming  by  the  mail  boat,  which  they  have  or- 
dered, their  orders  written  out  by  their  own  people.  But  I  shall  leave  them  with  a 
sad  heart,  for  I  shall  leaVe  with  the  memories  of  nappy  days  spent  in  their  midst.  I 
shall  miss  the  merry  voices  of  the  school  children,  the  musical  clatter  of  their  knives 
and  forks  at  the  dinner  table,  and  their  merry  laughter,  all  of  which  had  almost  be- 
come second  nature  to  me.  But  I  shall  leave  them  with  the  good  will  of  the  tribes^ 
and  with  a  good  report  of  them  to  my  successor,  Mr.  Oliver  Wood,  who  has  been  ap» 
pointed  to' the  consolidated  agencies  of  Neah  Bay  and  Quinaielt. 
Very  respectfully, 

CHAS.  WILLOUGHBY, 
United  States  Indian  Agenty  Neah  Bay  Agency y  Wash. 

The  Commissioner  op  Indian  Affairs. 


Quinaielt  Agency,  Wash.  Ter., 

August  19, 1882. 

Sib  :  I  have  the  honor  of  submitting  my  fifth  annual  report  for  this  agency,  and 
although  there  has  not  been  any  remarkable  degree  of  advancement  in  morals,  relig- 
ion, education,  or  industry,  I  am  inclined  to  the  belief  that  the  general  improvement 
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made  will  compare  fiivorably  with  that  of  other  agencies  where  the  Indians  are  as 
'widely  scattered  as  those  belonging  to  this. 

This  agency  is  located  on  the  coast,  about  30  miles  north  of  Gray's  Harbor,  and  at 
the  principal  village  of  the  Quinaielt  Indians.  This  band  numbers  145,  and  is  scat- 
tered along  the  Quinaielt  River  a  distance  of  10  miles.  At  each  place  where  located 
they  cultivate  small  patches  of  land  and  raise  quite  an  amount  of  vegetables  and  hay. 
Some  of  them  raise  quite  enough  to  last  during  the  winter.  I  have  in  many  instances 
paid  the  Indians  in  government  supplies  for  clearing  their  land,  and  the  employes 
have  assisted  them  in  plowing,  planting,  and  cultivating  their  crops,  which  has  en- 
abled them  to  raise  more  than  all  other  Indians  belonging  to  the  agency. 

As  stated  in  former  reports  it  is  not  possible  to  aid  th^  Indians  living  north  of  the 
agency  to  any  extent,  as  nature  has  formed  an  impassable  barrier  which  prevents  any 
intercourse  with  them  except  by  sea  in  a  canoe  or  on  foot  at  very  low  tides,  and  all 
work  approximating  to  farming  is  done  in  the  rudest  manner.  Their  main  depend- 
ence is  hunting  fur  seal  during  the  spring,  and  in  salmon  fishing  in  the  Columbia 
River  in  June  and  July.  From  these  employments  they  obtain  means  to  purchase  a 
reasonable  amount  of  clothing  and  necessary  supplies,  which,  with  the  vegetables 
raised  by  them,  and  the  abundance  of  fish  in  the  streams  and  game  in  the  forest,  make 
them  ^uite  well  fixed  for  food  and  clothing.  The  Queets  are  20  and  the  Hohs  are  35 
miles  north  of  the  agency. 

Quite  a  number  of  the  Quinaielt  Indians  engage  in  seal  hunting  and  large  numbers 
of  them  are  employed  by  the  oyster  companies  on  Shoal  water  Bay,  and  fishing  com- 
panies on  the  Columbia  River,  during  the  proper  seasons. 

The  Chehalis  and  Gray's  Harbor  Indians  are  scattered  on  both  sides  of  the  harbor, 
and  up  the  Chehalis  River^  nearly  50  miles  from  the  coast.  Those  around  the  harbor, 
with  two  or  three  exceptions,  make  their  living  by  hunting  and  fishing,  with  an  oc- 
•oasional  day  or  week's  work  for  some  of  the  ranchmen  in  their  vicinity.  They  have 
small  ranches  and  raise  some  stock,  hay,  and  vegetables.  Those  up  the  river  do  con- 
siderable work  for  the  farmers,  and  some  of  them  are  doing  some  farming  on  their 
own  account  and  will  raise  quite  enough  to  supply  them  with  food. 

The  Shoalwater  Bay  Indians  are  almost  entirely  dependent  on  oystering  and  fishing 
for  a  living,  and  they  command  as  good  wages  as  whites  engaged  in  the  same  occu- 
pation. A  day-school  was  opened  on  the  1st  of  August,  1881,  at  Georgetown,  their 
principal  village,  Rev.  Edward  Davis  teacher,  and  there  was  a  fair  attendance  during 
the  year  and  excellent  progress  made.  Some  of  the  older  scholars,  that  had  a 
limited  knowledge  of  the  English  language  at  the  opening  of  the  school,  could  at 
the  end  of  the  year  read  quite  intelligently  in  the  Third  Reader  and  write  communi- 
cations on  subjects  they  were  familiar  with,  so  they  could  be  well  understood  by 
others.  School  was  held  until  the  last  of  April,  when,  all  the  Indian  supplies  being 
exhausted,  I  gave  a  two  months'  vacation,  to  enable  them  to  lay  in  a  supply  for  the 
coming  year. 

The  school  at  the  agency  has  been  well  attended  during  the  past  year,  and  made 
more  progress  than  any  previous  year  in  the  history  of  the  school.  All  the  children 
of  this  tribe,  the  Quinaielts,  of  suitable  age,  except  three,  have  been  regular  in  their 
attendance  during  the  ten  and  a  half  months  in  which  scnool  was  held.  The  Queets 
and  Hohs  have  always  opposed  sending  children  to  school,  and  living  remote  from 
the  agency  I  have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  scholars  from  them,  and  in 
future  the  difficulty  is  likely  to  be  greater  than  ever,  as  there  has  been  some  sickness 
in  the  school  and  four  scholars  have  died,  two  of  them  Queets.  None  but  thoes 
familiar  with  Indian  service  can  understand  the  difficulties  an  agent  has  to  contend 
with  in  overcoming  the  prejudice  of  Indians  caused  by  the  death  of  their  children  in 
school.  The  feeling  of  those  living  in  the  immediate  vicinity  is  always  bitter,  and 
those  living  at  a  distance  are  strong  in  the  belief  that  the  deaths  were  caused  by  the 
substitution  of  civilization  for  that  of  Indian  customs  and  habits.  And  to  add  further 
to  the  difficulties  the  Indian  Bureau  passes  in  a  left-handed  compliment  bv  reducing 
the  salaries  of  all  the  school  employes,  the  teacher  to  $600,  matron  to  $300,  and  cook 
to  $240  per  annum,  a  trifle  more  than  enough  to  pay  board  for  the  matron  and  cook, 
and  then  request  the  agent  to  increase  the  school  already  numbering  thirty  in  regular 
attendance.  A  decrease  in  salary,  already  small,  is  not  calculated  to  incjease  useful- 
ness or  a  desire  for  progress  among  employes  in  ordinary  pursuits,  and  the  rule  holds 
good  in  public  service. 

The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  has  given  substantial  aid  in  supplying  such  books, 
magazines,  and  papers  as  was  necessary -for^  Sabbath-school  and  Sunday  worship. 
An  invoice  of  books  and  magazines,  amounting  to  $30.  was  supplied  to  this  school, 
and  one  of  $20  to  the  day-school  at  Shoalwater  Bay,  for  iall  of  which  I  am  under  obli- 
gations to  the  Rev.  Alfred  M.  Able,  of  Jonestown  Pa. 

The  season  has  been  unfavorable  for  farming,  and  the  harvest  will  be  less  than  that 
of  last  year.  The  rains  continued  so  late  in  the  spring  that  the  usual  amount  could 
not  be  planted,  and  the  frequent  rains  since  then  have  hindered  cultivation.  In 
former  seasons  the  weather  has  been  fine  during  haying.  This  year  there  has  been 
very  little  good  hay  weather,  and  the  crop  is  seriously  damaged.  ' 
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It  is  not  possible  to  make  self-supporting  farmers  of  these  coast  Indians,  for  the 
reason  that  the  farming  lauds  are  only  to  be  had  in  isolated  patches  aloug  the  streams 
that  flow  iuto  the  sea,  and  the  expense  of  clearing  and  preparing  these  lands  in  a 
manner  suitable  for  farming  would  be  more  than  enterprising  white  people  would 
pay,  and  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  if  this  reserve  was  thrown  open  to  white  settlers  it 
would  be  many  years  before  respectable  people  would  undertake  to  make  homes  on 
it.  The  situation  is  very  discouraging  to  an  agent  that  desires  to  niake  progress  in 
industrial  pursuits.  No  matter  how  hard  he  may  labor  or  how  painstaking  he  may 
be,  when  the  annual  statistics  are  made  up  they  indicate  but  little  improvement,  and 
any  one  not  familiar  with  the  situation  would,  on  reading  the  statistics,  be  inclined 
to  the  opinion  that  the  agent  had  done  little  else  than  draw  his  salary. 

Two  dwellings  were  erected  during  the  year,  one  for  the  agent,  the  other,  a  double 
tenement,  for  two  employes  and  their  families.  Since  the  erection  of  the  houses 
chau&es  have  been  made  in  employes,  and  but  one  being  allowed  I  have  repaired 
the  old  boarding-house  and  arranged  it  for  two  families.  The  teacher  and  teamster, 
whose  wives  are  employed  as  matron  and  cook,  occupy  the  lower  floor,  the  upper 
floor  being  used  for  a  sleeping  room  for  the  school-girls.  I  found  on  examination  that 
the  old  school-house  was  unfit  for  further  use  for  tnat  purpose,  aud  have  substituted 
the'  vacant  dwelling,  and  have  made  such  changes  in  the  partitions  as  were  necessary 
for  school  purposes. 

The  three  Indian  police  allowed  have  done  good  service  during  the  year  in  assist- 
ing to  maintain  order  and  discipline,  not  only  at  the  agency,  but  also  among  those 
bands  living  at  a  distance.  Several  times  during  the  year  some  disorderly  ones  liv- 
ing remote,  and  feeling  that  they  were  beyond  my  reach,  would  create  a  rumpus  and 
defy  all  attempts  to  quell  them.  The  police  have  never  yet  failed  to  arrest  all  such 
and  bring  them  to  the  agency,  where  a  few  days  in  confinement  on  meager  diet,  and 
handcnifed  or  chained  to  the  wall,  would  elicit  promises  of  good  behavior  that  are 
rarely  broken.    The  Indian  police  are  an  indispensable  auxiliary  to  the  Indian  service. 

The  sanitary  condition  of  these  Indians  is  improving,  and  their  disposition  to  doc- 
tor the  sick  in  accordance  with  ancient  custom  is  lessening.  The  old  ones  still  hold 
out  and  try  to  maintain  their  influence  with  the  younger  ones,  but  the  influence  is 
waning,  and  some  of  the  Indian  doctors  now  employ  the  agency  physician,  and  ad- 
mit their  inability  to  effect  cures  under  their  old  method. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  Indian  department  will  not  ship  supplies  for  this 
agency  in  time  for  the  agent  to  have  them  brought  around  in  a  small  coasting  vessel 
and  land  them  through  the  surf  while  the  weather  is  favorable,  instead  of  snipping 
them  in  winter  aud  compel  constant  teaming  on  the  beach  during  the  entire  inclem- 
ent season  to  keep  the  agency  supplied  and  perform  other  necessary  work.  Last  year 
I  landed  through  the  surf  the  flour  for  the  agency,  (seven  tons),  20,000  feet  of  lumber, 
and  other  material  for  buildings  in  two  days  and  in  splendid  condition.  What  was 
landed  in  two  days  through  the  surf,  at  a  cost  of  $92,  could  not  have  been  hauled 
from  Gray's  Harbor  to  the  agency  in  one  year  with  the  agency  team.  I  asked  per- 
mission to  purchase  certain  supplies  and  laud  them  in  the  same  manner  this  year, 
but  as  yet  authority  to  do  so  has  not  yet  been  granted,  although  the  department  is 
well  aware  that  it  would  be  a  great  saving  in  time,  labor,  and  expense. 

I  transmit  herewith  the  statistics  of  the  schools  and  the  industries.  I  would  be 
happy  to  make, a  better  showing,  but  the  facts  will  not  allow  it,  and  rose-colored 
statements  are  not  wanted.  Hoping  the  information  given  may  be  clearly  under- 
stood, I  close  my  report. 

Very  respectfully,  yours, 

OLIVER  WOOD, 
United  States  Indian  AgenU 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


PUYALLUP,   NkSQUALLY,  &C.,  AGKNCY, 

Olympia,  Wash,,  Sept.  1,  1882. 

Sir:  In  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  your  circular  letter  of  July  15,  1882,  I 
have  to  submit  the  following  as  my  seventh  annual  report  as  United  States  agent  for 
the  Indians  of  this  agency,  this  being  my  tenth  year  in  the  Indian  service  in  this 
Territory : 

There  are  four  reservations  and  seven  outside  bands  belonging  to  this  agency,  all 

fully  described  in  my  last  annual  report,  giving  location,  area,  and  description  of 

«ach  of  said  reservations,  with  the  number  belonging  to  each,  and  the  number  of 

.  Indians  belonging  to  each  of  said  bands,   &c.    (See  report  Commissioner  Indian 

Affairs  for  1881,  pp.  163  to  168.) 
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CONDITION,  HABITS,  AND  DISPOSITION. 

The  condition  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  is  semi-civilized.  The  blanket  as  an 
article  of  dress  and  the  breech- clout  have  iot  many  years  been  wholly  discarded, 
and  all  dress  like  the  whites.  They  all  use  coffee,  tea,  sugar,  flour,  &c.,  and  the- 
cooking  utensils  as  the  whites,  and  their  dwellings,  bedding,  &c.,  are  constructed 
after  the  manner  of  the  whites.  Their  habits,  as  a  general  rule,  are  thriftless.  The 
idea  of  becoming  wealthy  seems  never  to  enter  their  heads.  The  supply  of  their  pres- 
ent necessary  wants  is  all  they  ever  aspire  to.  Many  of  them  do  a  vast  amount  of 
hard,  rough  work  for  the  whites  in  the  way  of  clearing  up,  ditching,  and  fencing 
lands,  harvesting,  logging,  &c.,  but  they  almost  universally  spend  their  wages  as 
fast  as  earned.  Their  disposition,  except  when  intoxicated  by  the  white  man's, 
whisky,  is  always  peaceable,  quiet,  and  harmless. 

CHARACTER  AND  EXTENT  OF  PROGRESS. 

Their  character  among  the  whites  for  truth  and  veracity,  for  the  payment  of  debts^ 
punctuality,  &c.,  is  not  good.  The  extent  of  progress  among  adults  during  the  year, 
like  the  growth  of  forest  trees,  is  but  little  observable,  except  in  Christianity,  whicli 
is  spreading  among  them  and  is  creating  an  improvement  in  their  moral  deportmentv 
Progress  among  the  pupils  of  the  two  industrial  boarding-schools  at  the  Puyallup 
and  Chehalis  reservations  has  been  marked  and  gratifying. 

BVENTS  AND  CHANGES. 

No  events  or  changes  among  the  Indians  of  this  agency  outside  of  the  ordinary 
routine  have  occurred  during  the  year  ;  but  by  the  Indian  appropriation  act,  approved- 
May  17, 1882,  and  which  took  effect  July  1,  1882,  this  agency  was  abolished  and  con- 
solidated "vith  tbe  Tulalipand  S'Kokonish  agencies,  and  Agent Eells,  of  S'Kokomish 
Agency,  has  been  appointed  to  the  consolidated  ajiency,  and  will  obtain  his  commis- 
sion and  take  charge  of  the  same  about  tbe  Ist  of  October  next.  I  therefore  ceased  to 
be  Indian  agent  for  this  agency  on  the  Ist  July  last,  but  have  been  continued  in  charge 
of  the  same,  by  order  of  tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  till  Mr.  Eells  can  take  charge. 
This  agency  being  abolished,  this  is  tbe  last  report  that  will  be  made  for  it  as  a  sepa- 
rate agency. 

HISTORY   OF   THE  YEARNS  WORK. 

Said  history  from  beginning  to  end  is  of  like  unremitting  labor,  mostly  in  theoffice^ 
occasioned  by  tbe  com])licate(l,  cumulative,  redundant,  circumlocutory  system  of  ac- 
counts required  of  an  Indian  agent  from  which  he  is  seldom  able  to  determine  when 
he  is  or  will  get  throngh  with  accounting  for  and  explaining  any  item  of  government 
funds  or  property  that  has  passed  through  his  hands.  It  appears  to  me  that  the  most 
vitally  important  duties  of  an  Indian  agent  are  among  the  Indians  of  his  charge,  urg- 
ing them  on  by  every  d  eans  possible  to  that  degree  of  civilization  that  they  may  be 
safely  citizenized  and  melted  into  the  body  politic  of  our  nation.  But  standing  be- 
tween the  government,  his  sureties,  and  the  y)enitentiary,  he  has  but  little  time  to  de- 
vote to  said  important  duties  under  the  system  of  accounts. 

A  commodious  and  much  needed  addition  to  the  Puyallup  boarding-school  build- 
ings, 60  by  28  feet  and  two  stories  high,  was  constructed  during  the  past  year,  and  so 
fat  completed  as  to  be  in  use.  Said  buildings  are  now  capable  of  comfortably  accom- 
modating 80  boarding  pupils.  A  like  needed  addition  was  recently  constructed  to  the 
boarding-school  buildings  at  the  Chehalis  Reservation,20  by  50  feet  and  two  stories  high, 
and  so  mr  completed  as  to  be  in  use. 

Both  of  the  school  farms  have  been  improved  and  made  more  productive  during  the 
past  year.  The  statistics  of  the  Puyallup,  Nesqually,  ChehaliM,  and  Squaxin  reserva* 
tions  herewith  inclosed  show  a  gra'ifying  increase  of  acreage  under  cultivntion, 
amount  of  agricultural  products,  and  in  the  number  of  live  stock  upon  the  first  three 
named  reservations,  but  upon  the  Squaxin  Reservation  a  decrease  in  acreage  under 
cultivation  and  in  amount  of  agricultural  products.  Nearly  all  tbe  Indians  of  the 
Squaxin  Reservation  were  engaged  during  the  year  oystering,  which  has  been  i>rofita- 
ble,  hence  they  have  been  absent  from  and  neglected  their  homes  on  the  reservation, 

UNITED    STATES  INDIAN  POLICE 

have  from  the  first  proved  themselves  prompt,  obedient,  and  reliable,  and  are  an 
efficient  power  in  educating  Indians  in  the  observance  of  law  and  order.  But  their 
pay — only  five  dollars  per  month^s  too  small  where  they  receive  no  rations  in  addi- 
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tion,  as  is  the  case  in  this  aj?ency.  Where  a  policeman  is  required  to  do  duty,  sub- 
sist nimself  and  family,  and  furnish  his  own  horse,  as  is  often  the  case,  five  dollars 
eompensates  but  for  a  very  few  days  at  the  lowest  daily  wages. 

SCHOOLS. 

Too  much  importance  cannot  be  attached  to  industrial  boarding-schools  for  In- 
dians, as  they  are  the  only  meaus  by  which  Indians  can  be  brought  up  to  a  sufficient 
decree  of  civilization  as  to  be  safely  and  beneficially  enfranchised  with  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  citizens  ;  and  the  further  such  schools  are  removed  from  Indian  res- 
ervations and  contact  with  the  parents  and  tribes  of  the  pupils  the  better,  as  then  the 
manners,  customs,  industries,  &c.,  of  the  surrounding  whites  are  soonest  absorbed, 
and  the  native  Indian  languaj^es — the  greatest  barriers  to  their  civilization — are 
soonest  supplanted  by  the  English,  the  only  medium  through  which  they  can  acquire 
civilization  in  our  country.  Schools  on  reservations,  properly  conducted,  are  next  in 
importance  to  those  outside.  Attendance  upon  such  schools  should  be  made  compul- 
sory, and  the  system  so  perfected  that  no  Indian  child  in  the  limits  of  the  United 
States  could  be  allowed  to  grow  up  withou^t  passing  through  some  one  of  these  civil- 
izing mills.  The  annual  report  of  Prof.  T.  R.  Wilson  and  of  Prof.  G.  W.  Bell,  princi- 
pals of  the  two  industrial  boarding-schools  belonging  to  the  agency,  are  herewith  sent, 
and  commejided  to  careful  perusal,  as  they  show  the  status  and  efficiency  of  said 
schools. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  addition  to  the  recommendation  in  my  last  annual  report  (see  Report  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian  Afl:airs  for  1881,  p.  167)  I  earnestly  recommend  that  two  span  of 
strong  work-horses  be  purchased,  one  for  use  on  the  Puyallup  school  farm,  and  one 
for  npe  on  the  Chehalis  school  farm.  Such  teams  are  greatly  needed  on  both  of  said 
farms,  especially  on  the  latter,  where  the  government  horses  have  become  so  enfee- 
bled by  age  and  long  service  as  to  be  of  but  little  use. 

ADIEU. 

Having  labored  unremittingly  among  the  Indians  of  this  agency  indifferent  capac- 
ities for  the  last  ten  years,  and  become  personally  acquainted  with  all  the  members 
of  the  different  tribes  and  bands,  and  having  acquired  the  confidence  of  all,  and  the 
most  earnest  good  will  of  the  better  disposed  among  them,  it  is  with  some  feelings 
of  sadness  that  1  leave  them,  from  not  having  been  able  to  do  more  for  their  elevation 
than  I  have.  But  having  faithfully  and  conscientiously  discharged  my  duty  towards 
them  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  and  not  having  in  that  time  bettered  myself  one  dol- 
lar in  wordly  wealth,  it  is  a  matter  of  much  satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that  I  have 
laid  up  some  treasure  where  it  will  be  available  to  my  credit  in  eternity. 
Very  respectfully, 

R.  H.  MILROY. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Puyallup  Indian  Reservation, 

August  8,  1882. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  second  annual  report  as  prin- 
cipal of  Puyallup  industrial  boarding-school. 

In  the  fail  of  1881  we  built  and  partly  finished  an  addition  to  our  school  building, 
28  by  60  feet,  two  stories  high,  which  adds  to  the  comfort  of  the  pupils  and  increases 
our  school  facilities.  The  work  of  instruction  has  been  performed  by  myself,  Mrs. 
Z.  N.  McCoy,  first  assistant,  and  Peter  Stanup,  an  Indian,  second  assistant. 

Early  in  the  history  of  my  connection  with  the  school  I  discovered  that  much  labor 
and  time  had  been  lost  in  trying  to  teach  the  pupils  the  English  language,  while  per- 
mitting them  to  use  the  Indian  language  in  all  their  conversation.  Of  all  the  In- 
dians on  the  reservation  who  had  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  the  school  for  nearly  a 
generation  very  few  could  read  and  write  or  understand  arithmetic  sufficiently  to 
weigh  hay,  or  conduct  even  their  own  small  business  operations  in  a  business-like 
way.  So  soon  as  they  left  school  they  returned  to  the  Indian  mode  of  life  and  thought^ 
and  forgot  what  little  they  had  acquired  of  English,  because  in  all  their  school  ex- 
perience they  had  not  acquired  any  facility  in  the  use  of  English  words  or  their  defi- 
BHions.    Hoping  to  remedy  this  trouble,  I  made  an  order  early  in  1882  that  the  pupils 
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must  use  the  English  language  exclusively  in  all  conversation  among  themselves, 
but  permitting  them  to  talk  to  their  parents  and  friends  in  their  own  language. 
This  order  stirred  up  the  Indians  considerably,  being  somewhat  encouraged  by  out-r 
side  parties  to  look'  upon  the  order  as  an  act  of  oppression.  There  was  a  similar 
state  of  things  with  reference  to  some  fines  imposed  on  some  of  the  parents  for  steal- 
ing their  children  away  from  the  school  during  a  small-pox  panic,  which  occurred 
late  in  1881.  We  insisted,  however,  on  the  observance  of  the  order,  feeling  that  we 
should  do  well  if  we  did  nothing  more  this  entire  year  than  to  teach  the  sixty  or 
seventy  children  here  to  use  the  English  language ;  but  we  find  that  all  the  pupils 
are  making  much  more  substantial  progress  in  consequence  of  the  rule.  We  have 
not  had  much  trouble  to  enforce  it,  and  now  it  is  rare  to  hear  one  attempt  to  use  the 
Indian. 

The  number  of  pupils  has  averaged  about  sixty  during  the  year,  though  we  have 
had  some  seventy-seven  different  pupils.  Three  or  four  have  gone  home  and  died ; 
some  have  been  dismissed  on  account  of  eyes  or  health  failing  ;  a  few  have  run  away, 
and  one  ran  away  and  got  married.  We  propose  to  capture  the  runaways  and  teach 
them  better  ways. 

The  health  of  the  school  has  been  good;  no  disease  has  prevailed.  The  discipline 
and  animus  of  the  school  was  much  improved  during  the  year,  in  which  I  had  very 
efficient  aid  from  my  first  assistant,  Mrs.  Z.  N.  McCoy,  whose  connection  with  the 
school  was  terminated  with  the  last  fiscal  year,  certainly  not  for  want  of  efficiency. 

My  experience  in  the  Indian  work  confirms  me  in  the  opinion  that  to  civilize  and 
educate  the  Indian  so  as  to  become  incorporated  into  the  regular  citizenship  of  the 
nation  is  the  only  feasible  solution  of  the  Indian  question ;  and  that  this  is  a  work 
requiring  time,  patience,  and  tact.  It  has  been  my  aim  to  try  to  infuse  into  the 
children  a  love  for  truth  and  a  spirit  of  industry  and  fidelity.  My  work  is  to  be 
judged  by  my  school. 

Very  respectfully,  "  • 

T.  R.  WILSON, 

Prinoipal, 

General  R.  H.  Milroy. 


Chehalis  Indian  Reservation, 
Chehalis  County,  Wash.  Ter.j  August  25,  1882. 

Dear  Sir  :  The  steady  march  of  time  has  once  more  brought  me  face  to  face  with 
the  duty  of  preparing  an  annual  report  of  work  and  facts  pertaining  to  this  reserva- 
tion, and  the  Indian  boarding-school  established  here  for  the  benefit  of  the  rising  gen- 
eration of  the  Chehalis  tribe  of  Indians. 

PUPILS. 

We  have  thirty  children  enrolled  as  pupils,  and  boarding  in  the  school.  Of  this 
number  twenty-four  are  full-blooded  Indians,  thirteen  boys  and  eleven  girls.  Three 
boys  and  three  girls  are  mixed  blood,  cynmonly  called  half-breeds.  There  is  also  on« 
white  boy,  a  little  son  of  the  industrial  teacher,  who  is  permitted  to  attend  classes 
every  forenoon.  Two  pupils  have  graduated  into  the  Forest  Grove  training-school, 
under  the  care  of  Captain  Wilkinson.  I  have  no  doubt  but  other  pupils  could  have 
been  gathered  into  this  school,  which  has  steadily  grown  in  favor  with  the  tribe,  ac- 
cording as  the  teachers  have  won  fhe  good  will  and  confidence  of  the  older  and  more 
influential  Indians,  but  thoy  could  not  be  accommodated.  1  have  pursued  the  system 
of  school  and  class  drill  and  instructions  reported  last  year,  finding  it  satisfactory, 
and  the  results  good.  The  pupils  have  made  fair  progress  during  the  past  year.  The 
school  is  graded  into  two  divisions,  each  division  under  care  of  a  teacher.  Four 
hours  per  day,  in  the  forenoon,  are  spent  in  the  school-room,  including  one  short  re- 
cess. We  use  the  series  of  text-books  that  has  been  officially  adopted  by  our  terri- 
torial board  of  education  for  exclusive  use  in  our  public  schools. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  the  afternoon  the  larger  boys,  as  in  past  years,  ar^  under  the  supervision  of  the 
industrial  teacher,  Mr.  George  W.  Mills,  a  good  and  loyal  citizen,  who  served  his 
country  two  years  in  the  rauks  of  the  Union  Army.  Mr.  Mills  is  a  practical  farmer 
as  well  as  a  mechanic,  and  makes  an  efficient  employ^.  The  youuger  children  are, 
during  these  hours,  under  the  care  and  eye  of  the  assistant  teacher,  who  spends  part 
of  her  time  every  afternoon  aiding  them  to  learn  their  lessons.  The  larger  girls  are 
taken  in  charge  at  the  same  time  by  the  matron  (Mrs.  Mills),  by  whom  they  are  in- 
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stmcted  in  making  and  mending  clothes.  Some  of  them  are  capable  of  cutting,  fit- 
ting, and  making  dresses,  which  will  compare  very  favorably,  indeed,  with  the  work 
of  white  girls  of  like  age  in  schools  of  the  same  grade  and  character  as  this  over 
which  I  preside.  By  the  ^'  cook  and  laundress"  they  are  taught  general  housework, 
such  as  washing,  ironing,  and  cooking,  and  they  have  learned  to  do  their  work  with 
neatness  and  dispatch. 

Last  year  I  reported  the  organization  of  a  Presbyterian  Church,  with  fifteen  mem- 
bers, of  this  reservation.  Since  that  time  the  number  has  increased  to  nearly  forty*, 
twelve  of  the  number  being  pupils  in  our  school.  On  Sundays  we  gather  all  the 
school  children,  with  other  members  of  the  tribe,  into  the  school-room,  and  conduct 
a  Sunday-school,  which  is  under  the  supervision  and  tuition  of  the  employ^. 
Several  of  the  Christian  Indians  render  active  and  valuable  assistance  in  this  good 
work.  A  few  of  the  ^'Gospel  hymns,"  and  the  Lord's  Prayer  have  been  translated  for 
them.  These  they  sing  and  recite  in  concert,  with  considerable  spirit.  Stirring  ad- 
dresses are  also  delivered  by  the  better-inclined  Indians,  all  in  their  own  tongue.  It 
will  be  seen  from  the  foregoing  facts  that  our  aim  is  not  only  to  develop  the  minds  of 
our  pupils  by  mere  scholastic  education,  but  also  to  build  up  manhood  and  character 
in  them  by  a  combination  of  manual,  intellectual,  moral,  and  religious  instruction 
which  will  promote  simultaneously  in  both  sexes  all  the  proper  qualities  of  human 
character. 

FARM. 

We  have  26  acres  of  land  under  crop  requiring  the  working  of  the  soil  (besides  a 
portion  of  hay),  namely :  1  acre  of  wheat,  17^  acres  of  oats,  4  acres  of  potatoes,  and 
Z^  acres  of  rutabagas,  caWfeges,  beans,  carrots,  and  other  vegetables.  Last  year  we 
raised  713  bushels  of  oats,  63  bushels  of  wheat,  400  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  about  16 
tons  of  rutabagas,  carrots,  cabbage,  &c.  The  crop  is  not  as  heavy  as  that  of  last  year, 
and  there  are  several  acres  less  of  land  under  hay  crop. 

.   There  are  four  horses  on  the  reserve,  the  same  team  which  I  reported  last  year, 
four  cows,  four  head  of  young  stock,  two  yearling  cattle,  and  two  calves. 

TRIBE. 

From  January  1,  18S1,  to  December  31,  1881,  there  have  been  eleven  births  and  four 
deaths  among  these  Indians.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  sanitary  condition  of  the 
tribe  is  good,  and  such  as  to  contradict  the  generally  received  idea  that  the  Indians  of 
this  country  are  destined  soon  to  pass  away  forever.  It  is  true  that  this  may  have 
been  an  exceptionally  healthy  year,  but  I  prefer  to  account  for  the  encouraging  fact 
upon  the  theory  that  this  tribe  has  largely  passed  through  the  transition  period  from 
barbarism  to  civilization.  After  this  critical  time  has  passed  with  any  tribe,  and 
they  really  become  civilized  and  Christianized,  I  see  no  reason  for  aiight  else  than  a 
healthy  growth  of  population  from  year  to  year. 

To  be  convinced  that  these  Chehalis  tribn  of  Indians,  with  some  exceptions,  are  as 
really  and  highly  civilized  as  the  peasantry  of  European  lands,  and  not  a  few  citizens 
of  this  **  land  of  the  free,"  you  have  only  to  visit  their  homes,  look  at  their  little  farms 
and  farming  utensils,  wagons,  horses,  cattle,  plows,  harness,  <&c.,  see  them  laboring 
honestly  in  their  own  fields  or  in  the  service  of  white  neighbors,  meet  with  them  in 
Christian  worship,  and  hear  their  songs  and  prayers  and  talks  on  the  Lord's  holy  day. 
I  do  not  wish  to  represent  this  reservation  as  a  perfect  paradise.  The  serpent  is  here ; 
and  these  people  are  lineal  descendants  of  Father  Adam  and  Mother  Eve.  But  con- 
siderable progress  has  been  and  continues  to  be  made  along  the  line  of  civilization. 
As  I  jeported  last  year,  **The  voices  of  drunken  revelry  or  heatlien  incantations  are 
no  more  heard  on  this  reservation." 

I  much  regret  that,  on  account  of  yonr  appointment  to  a  more  important  agency,  we 
are  to  lose  your  wise,  general  planing  and  zealous  pushing  of  our  work,  because  I 
feel  assured  that  much  of  our  succe'*s  has  been  due  to  your  judicious  supervision  of 
the  various  departments  of  our  civilizing  machinery,  and  certain  it  is  that  you  may 
carry  with  you  from  this  field  of  operations  the  a'*surance  that  your  energies  have  not 
been  spent  in  vain  among  the  Indians  of  the  Chehalis  tribe. 

Respectfully  subiiiited. 
Your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  BELL, 
Teacher  Chehalis  Indian  School, 
Ctoneral  R.  H.  Milroy, 

United  States  Indian  Agent  for  Puyallup^ 

NeMjually  and  other  Indian  Tribes : 
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S'KoKOMiSH  Agency,  Wash.  Tbr., 

August  31,  1882. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  my  twelfth  annual  report  of  the  condi- 
tion of  aifairs  at  this  agency. 

Two  tribes  are  assigned  to  the  care  of  this  agency — the  S'Kokomish  or  Twanas,  jdo&^ 
of  whom  live  on  or  near  the  reservation,  and  the  S'Klallams,  who  live  in  villages  scat- 
tered along  the  borders  of  Hood's  Canal,  Puget  Sound,  and  the  Straits  de  Fuca,  at  dis- 
tances varying  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  the  agency.  The  latt-er 
tribe  have  had  but  little  aid  from  the  government,  and  depend  entirely  upon  them- 
selves for  their  own  support.  At  Dunginess,  fifteen  or  twenty  of  them  purchased  a 
tract  of  about  two  hundred  acres  of  land,  upon  which  they  have  formed  a  settle- 
ment. At  this  place  there  has  been  a  day  school  successfully  kept  up  for  several  yearn 
East.  During  the  past  year  a  good  teacher  has  been  employed  there,  and  the  schodl 
as  been  well  conducted.  During  the  month  of  January  last  a  very  severe  and 
fatal  form  of  measles  prevailed  among  the  scholars  and  Indians,  and  a  number  of 
them  died.  This  suspended  the  school  for  a  time  and  was  very  discouraging,  bnt 
with  this  exception  the  school  has  had  a  prosperous  year. 

AT  CLALLAM  BAT 

a  number  of  Indians  also  joined  together  and  purchased  a  tract  of  150  acres  of  land. 
They  have  commenced  a  settlement  in  imitation  of  those  at  Dunginess,  but  have  not 
made  very  much  advancement  as  yet.  Times  have  been  very  good  during  the  past 
spring  and  summer;  labor  of  all  kinds  has  been  in  demand,  and  in  consequenoo 
the  Indians  belonging  to  this  tribe  have  had  plenty  of  money,  and  there  has  been  an 
increase  of  drunkenness  among  them.  Otherwise  their  condition  has  been  much  the 
same  as  heretofore. 

THE  S'KOKOMISH 

or  Twana  tribe,  who  live  on  or  near  the  reservation,  and  are  more  immediately  under 
the  care  .of  the  agent,  have  not  retrograded  in  this  respect  as  have  the  S'Klallams. 
A  number  of  them  have  purchased  the  timber  from  whites  on  two  tracts  of  land 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation,  and  have  been  logging  thereon  successfully.  They 
have  a  camp  at  each  of  these  places,  and  do  all  the  work  themselves,  including  the 
cooking  and  the  driving  of  the  teams,  which  they  own  themselves. 

Logging  being  the  principal  business  on  Puget  Sound,  it  is  extremely  unfortunate 
that  the  Indians  have  not  the  right  to  cut  and  haul  the  timber  from  their  reserva- 
tions, thereby  giving  them  a  good  business  and  steady  income  and  being  protected 
from  the  temptations  to  vice  and  drunkenness,  to  which  they  are  exposed  when 
brought  into  contact  with  the  lower  classes  of  civilization,  where  they  are  forced  to 
be  when  driven  from  their  reservations  to  gain  a  livelihood. 

This  has  been  the  first  full  year  that  this  reservation  has  been  conducted  with  no 
working  men  employed  at  the  agency  except  Indians.  The  experiment  has  proved 
measurably  successful,  but  has  laid  a  heavier  burden  upon  the  agent.  They  work 
quite  well,  but  seem  to  need  a  leader  or  foreman  to  plan  the  work  and  do  the  think- 
ing for  them,  and  also  to  infuse  life  and  energy  into  them. 

During  last  fall  the  boundaries  of  their  allotments  were  resurveyed  and  marked  out 
at  small  expense,  the  Indians  doing  all  the  work  except  using  the  compass.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  great  demand  for  labor  at  remuuerative  prices,  not  as  much  work  has 
been  done  in  the  way  of  improvement  on  their  claims  as  in  some  former  years. 

THE   BOARDING-SCHOOL 

at  the  agency  has  shown  better  results  than  ever  before.  This  has  been  partly  owing 
to  a  good  force  of  teachers  and  school  employes  and  partly  to  the  gain  resulting  from 
their  long  training.  During  the  winter  the  scarlet  fever  attacked  the  school  aud 
was  fatal  in  some  cases,  and  many  others  were  seriously  and  dangerously  sick  for  a 
long  time.  Good  care  and  faithful  nursing  on  the  part  of  the  matron,  however,  saved 
most  of  them.  This  malady  also  carried  oJf  a  number  of  the  tribe,  so  that  the  rate  of 
mortality  has  been  much  greater  during  the  past  year  than  for  several  years  pre- 
vious. 

As  this  is  my  last  annual  report  as  agent  here  it  is  but  natural  to  look  back  over 
nearly  twelve  years  of  continuous  service  aud  note  the  results.  Rome  was  not  built 
in  a  <lay,  and  the  task  of  civilizing  Indians  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  few  years. 
Comparing  their  present  condition  with  what  it  was  when  I  first  came  here,  I  can  see 
a  great  change.  Whether  they  will  keep  up  to  their  present  standard  when  left  to 
some  degree  to  themselves,  or  retroi^rade,  remains  to  be  seen. 

I  take  great  pleasure  in  e\]>ressin.(  my  thanks  to  all  thw  <^filitMT.s  of  tho  <le;)art:nents 
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^ith  whom  I  have  had  official  intercourse  for  the  uniform  courtesy  and  kindness  with 
'which  I  have  ever  been  treated,  and  above  all  to  the  great  Giver  of  all  good  for  the 
prosperity  and  success  with  which  I  have  been  attended  during  my  sojourn  here, 
"♦"ery  respectfully  submitted. 

EDWIN  EELLS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


TuLALip  Agency,  August  22,  1882. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  fourth  annual  report  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1882.  The  population  of  this  agency  is  as  follows :  Males,  1,385  ;  females,  1,420 ; 
"three-fourths  of  whom  support  themselves  Ijy  laboring  in  civilized  pursuits,  and  the 
remaining  one-fourth  partly  by  government  supplies  and  partly  by  fishing,  hunting, 
and  berrying.  They  cultivate  with  fair  success  about  790  acres  of  land,  each  family 
having  from  1  to  40  acres  under  fence;  they  have  raised  during  the  present  year  about 
^>50  bushels  of  wheat,  3,630  bushels  of  oats,  23,500  bushels  potatoes,  1,200  bushels  tur- 
nips, 325  bushels  onions,  and  850  bushels  peas,  and  a  large  quantity  of  cabbages  and 
other  vegetables.  They  have  also  cut  and  saved  about  970  tons  of  hay.  While  a  good 
many  are  industrious  and  improving,  there  are  others  who  are  falling  back  into  their 
old  habits  ;  this  is  the  case  on  the  Lummi  since  the  farmer  was  discharged. 

The  Swinomish  Indians,  with  the  aid  of  the  farmer,  have  completed  the  dike  and 
dams,  which. is  a  very  substantial  and  creditable  work;  they  have  also  made  6,000 
calls  to  help  fence  the  marsh  land,  and  when  fenced  it  will  be  the  best  piece  of  land 
to  Whatcom  County ;  and  if  properly  cultivated  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  sup- 
port all  the  Indians  on  the  reservation. 

education. 

The  agricultural  and  industrial  boarding-schools,  in  charge  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity, 
are  progressing  finely.  The  pupils  excel  in  writing  and  arithmetic.  When  the  ad(U- 
4ion  to  the  male  school  (which  is  nearly  finished)  will  be  completed,  there  will  be  room 
for  100  children.  Under  the  contract  there  were  only  50  scholars  paid  for,  which  is 
too  small  for  this  agency,  where  there  are  528  children  of  school  age.  Many  applica- 
tions have  been  made  by  parents  for  their  children  which  were  refused  for  want  of 
means. 

DAY-SCHOOLS. 

The  day-schools  had  to  be  discontinued  for  want  of  attendance,  the  parenta  taking 
the  children  with  them  when  leaving  the  reservations  to  go  fishing.  When  the  farmer 
was  with  them  he  induced  the  parents  to  lev.ve  the  children  with  their  friends,  and 
^thereby  kept  a  fair  attendance  in  the  school,  but  when  he  left  they  went  when  and 
where  they  pleased,  and  neglected  the  school. 

SANITARY. 

.  The  sanitary  condition  has  been  fair.  A  great  many  come  to  the  physician  for  treat- 
tnent,  and  many  others  send  for  him,  while  there  are  some  who  adhere  to  their  old 
habits  and  call  the  Indian  doctors.  There  were  several  cases  of  pneumonia  last  spring, 
but  none  proved  fatal  when  attended  by  the  physician.  The  prevailing  diseases  are 
rheumatism,  lung  diseases,  and  scrofula.  The  death  rate  is  accurately  reported  in 
the  statistics,  but  the  births  are  not,  as  the  Indians  are  averse  to  reportiug  them,  from 
some  unknown  cause. 

INDIAN    INDUSTRIES. 

Several  of  the  Indians  get  their  principal  support  from  fishing  and  berrying,  some 
hj  hunting  and  trapping,  while  others  work  in  saw-mills  and  logging  camps,  some  for 
farmers,  and  some  are  engaged  cutting  cord- wood  from  logs  brought  into  the  bay  by 
the  tides.  Many  of  them  work  on  small  patches  of  land  for  themselves,  and  show  a 
disposition  for  thrift  and  industry.  If  the  land  would  be  given  them  in  severaltyy  it 
would  be  a  great  inducement  for  them,  as  they  would  be  certain  that  the  improve- 
tnents  they  would  make  could  not  be  taken  from  them.  As  it  is  they  are  reluctant  to 
Biake  much  improvements,  as  they  allege  they  might  lose  them. 
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EMPLOYES. 

The  employes  have  worked  faithfully  during  the  year  at  their  different  occupations*. 
The  three  apprentices  improved  very  mnch,  and  gave  good  satisfiiction.  They  resigifed 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  on  account  of  the  small  pay,  five  dollars  per  month  and  rations* 
They  have  taken  up  their  homes  on  the  Lummi  reservation. 

IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  chief  improvements  made  are  the  new  school-house,  ^4  by  50  feet,  three  storie» 
high,  which  is  well  advanced  towards  completion;  two  new  houses  for  Indians;  a 
new  shaft  and  other  repairs  in  the  saw-mill,  and  the  bridge  between  the  agency  and 
the  boarding-school  repaired,  besides  many  small  repairs  for  Indians.  All  the  lum- 
ber, except  2,500  feet  of  rustic,  was  made  in  the  mill,  which  is  in  good  order.  The 
Indian  sawyer  does  very  fair  work  under  instructions  from  the  mill- w right.  The  In- 
dian farmer  does  well,  and  is  attentive  to  all  in  his  line. 

The  Indian  police  have  been  faithful,  and  always  ready  when  called  on  in  their 
line  of  duty.  They  do  very  well  on  the  reservation,  but  cannot  be  relied  on  to  go 
to  make  arrests  outside. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  O'KEANE, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Ap'fairs. 


Yakama  Agency,  Wash.  Ter., 

Fort  Simcoej  August  15,  1882. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following,  my  seventeenth  annual  report  from 
this  agency  : 

LOCATION. 

When  the  several  tribes  forming  the  Yakama  Nation,  in  their  treaty  with  the 
United  States  in  1855,  selectei  this  reservation  for  their  future  home,  they  well  knew 
what  they  were  about.  Nowhere  through  all  Eastern  Washington  and  Oregon  can 
a  location  be  found  combining  the  advantages  of  this.  Commencing  at  the  head- 
waters of  the  Ahtanura,  the  mountains  sweep  round  in  a  half  circle  on  the  west  and 
south,  their  sides  clothed  with  an  abundance  of  excellent  timber,  and  giving  rise  to 
the  Ahtanum,  the  Simcoe,  the  Topnish,  and  the  Sattas,  beside  snumerous  smaller 
streams,  which,  breaking  from  the  mountains,  unite  with  these  inthemain  valley  be- 
low. The  valleys  of  these  streams  are  extremely  fertile,  while  the  hills  between 
are  covered  with  the  finest  grass.  As  these  streams  debouch  from  the  mountains  on 
the  west  and  south,  their  valleys  converge,  till  as  they  approach  the  Yakama  River 
to  the  northeast,  they  all  unite  to  form  what  is  called  the  lower  Topnish  range.  A» 
the  streams  near  their  mouths,  the  water  flows  near  the  surface,  numerous  branches 
leave  the  main  stream  to  the  right  and  left,  and  after  a  course  of  some  miles  again 
unite,  thus  keeping  the  soil  always  moist,  affording  an  exhaustless  range  for  stocky 
and  the  finest  farming  land  in  the  world.  From  the  junction  of  the  Simcoe  with  the 
Topnish,  this  magnificent  body  of  land  stretches  away  off  to  the  east  and  north  for 
more  than  25  miles,  making  a  range  for  cattle  and  horses  which  perhaps  has  no  equal 
between  the  Rocky  and  Cascade  mountains. 

THE  PEOPLE. 

The  Yakama  Nation  is  composed  of  some  ten  or  fifteen  different  tribes  and  baffds,. 
who  confederated  under  the  name  of  the  Yakama  Nation  to  make  the  treaty  with  the 
United  States.  Though  now  so  mingled  by  intermarriage  and  the  accessions  from  out- 
side tribes  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish  them,  tribal  jealousies  exist,  and  some- 
times cause  embarrassment  in  dealing  with  them. 

POPULATION. 

No  census  has  been  taken  since  the  w^inter  of  1880  and  1881,   and  I  am  therefore 
unable  to  give  any  definite  information  on  this  point  other  than  contained  in  my  last 
report.     A  close  observation,  however,  has  satisfied  me  that  the  number  then  given 
(3,400  parties  to  the  treaty)  may  be  taken  as  approximatelv  correct,  allowing  for  a 
Blight  increase  occasioned  by  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths. 
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FARMING  OPERATIONS — MILLS,  ETC. 

Oar  harvest  last  year  was  umisually  bountiful.    My  last  report  was  made  before  th& 
OTop8  were  all  gathered,  and  gave  4*2,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  8,500  of  barley  and  oats- 
as  the  estimated  yield.    This  was  probably  somewhat  less  than  the  amount  actually 
harvested.  '  This  year  an  unusually  large  amount  of'ground  was  sown  to  grain,  but 
owing  to  the  excessive  drouth  the  crops  will  not  be  likely  to  be  more  than  half  aa 
average.    Fortunately  the  most  of  our  people  have  wheat  remaining  from  last  year,, 
while  the  department  has  a  surplus  of  several  thousand  bushels.     Other  crops,  sucb 
as  com,  potatoes,  turnips,  &c.,  having  been  irrigated,  promise  fairly,  so  that  we  hav©^ 
no  fear  of  a  lack  of  subsistence. 

The  grist-mill  has  ground  for  our  Indians  since  last  harvest  1.3,243  bushels  of  wheat. 
Many,  however,  living  on  the  Ahtanum,  and  Yakama,  prefer  taking  their  grain  to  the^^ 
citizen  mills  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  so  that  no  correct  idea  can  be  formed  of  the 
actual  amount  of  Indian  wheat  made  into  flour. 

Our  Indians,  last  winter,  displayed  great  activity  in  cutting  and  hauling  logs  to  the 
steam  saw-mill.  During  May,  June,  and  a  part  of  July  it  was  kept  in  steady  opera- 
tion, cutting  over  a  half  million  feet  of  lumber,  besides  a  large  amount  dressed,  and. 
some  fifty  or  sixty  thousand  shingles.  About  the  middle  of  July  the  mill  was  closed 
to  give  the  people  employed  there  opportunity  to  gather  their  harvest,  leaving  several 
hundred  thousand  feet  of  logs  .vet  unsawed.  Great  anxiety  is  manifested  for  good 
houses  and  barns,  and  now  that  the  pressing  labors  of  the  harvest  are  over  our  prin- 
cipal energies  will  be  directed  to  that  end. 

« 

EDUCATION  AND  SCHOOLS. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  evidences  of  progress  is  the  intense  desire  felt  by  all  to- 
give  their  children  an  education.  But  one  or  two  years  ago  it  was  difficult  to  gather  as. 
many  as  forty  children  for  our  boarding-school,  and  to  do  this  required  the  most  ear- 
nest solicitation  and  even  positive  pressure.  Now,  however,  we  are  compelled  to  turifc 
away  scores,  though  our  accommodations  have  more  than  trebled.  In  my  report  last 
year  I  mentioned  that  I  had  nearly  completed  a  new  school  building,  72  by  28  feet,  and 
two  stories  high,  and  had  also  erected  a  large  addition  to  our  boarding-house.  Both? 
these  and  a  comfortable  dwelling  for  the  supei'intendent  of  teaching  were  completed, 
ready  for  occupancy  by  November  1st,  at  which  time  our  school  opened.  Having  but- 
two  teachers  I  fixed  the  maximum  number  of  pupils  at  one  hundred  and  ten.  These 
vfeve  immediately  offered,  and  we  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  turn  away  many* 
tboijjigh  they  were  so  earnest  that  ten  more  of  the  brightest  were  taken,  making  the 
largest  number  one  hundred  and  twenty.  With  their  progress  I  was  more  than  sat- 
isfied. In  propriety  of  deportment,  and  the  rapidity  with  which,  after  they  acquired 
the  language,  they  mastered  the  rudiments  of  an  English  education,  they  would  com- 
pare favorably  with  any  like  number  of  white  children. 

During  the  summer  1  have  built  a  neat,  comfortable,  school-house  for  thePiutes,  ca- 
pable of  accommodating  all  their  children,  and  school  has  opened  with  fair  prospects 
of  success.  Here,  in  industrial  schools,  is  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  of  Indian^ 
civilization. 

THE   PIUTES. 

• 

These  people  were  brought  here  as  prisoners,  some  three  years  ago,  utterly  destitute  ^ 
and  though  their  permanent  location  here  has  been  determined  on,  their  condition  is  so- 
different  from  the  Yakamas  as  to  demand  a  separate  notice.  Without  doubt  they 
would  long  since  have  contentedly  accepted  the  situation  but  for  outside  interfer- 
ence. Unauthorized  statements  have  been  made  to  them  that  the  department  designed 
returning  them  to  their  old  homes  at  Malheur ;  that  they  were  to  be  permanently  loca- 
ted there,  <fec.,  so  that  their  minds  have  been  kept  in  a  continual  ferment.  Last  fall,. 
doubtless  through  a  misapprehension  of  the  intentions  of  the  department,  a  messen- 
ger was  dispatched  by  the  military  authorities  at  Vancouver,  who  informed  them  that> 
preparations  had  been  made  to  escort  them  to  their  old  home,  and  going  beyond  his- 
instructions,  he  promised  to  come  for  them  this  spring  with  teams,  and  sub&istence, 
and  escort  them  back.  So  firmly  were  they  convinced  the  department  had  deter- 
mined to  return  them  that  I  found  it  impossible  to  make  them  believe  to  the  con- 
trary, and  when  ray  plans  for  their  location  were  completed,  and  the  spot  selected, 
all  but  about  forty  positively  refused  to  move,  and  it  required  great  firmness  and 
some  pressure  to  induce  them  to  go.  When,  however,  they  were  settled  there,  they 
willingly  went  to  work,  and  manifested  much  interest  in  the  improvements  being 
made. 

An  irrigating  ditch  five  and  a  half  miles  long  was  constructed,  capable  of  car- 
rying water  sufficient  to  irrigate  several  hundred  acres.     The  Piutes  were  set  to 
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'work  burning  the  sage  brush,  and  clearing  the  land  ;  plows  were  started,  and  more 
than  one  hundred  and  thirty  acres  were  broken,  of  which  over  one  hundred  'were 
«own  to  wheat  and  barley,  and  planted  to  corn,  potatoes,  melons,  turnips,  &,c., 
And  some  thirty  allowed  to  remain  fallow.  A  good  substantial  fence  was  made  en- 
•closing  from  two  to  three  hundred  acres,  a  comfortable  dwelling  built  for  the  superin- 
tendent and  teacher,  and  the  necessary  outbuildings,  barns,  storehouse,  issue-house, 
W&c,  erected,  and,  as  has  been  stated,  a  school-house  capable  of  accommodating  all 
their  children,  put  up.  Their  crops  are  the  best  on  the  reservation.  While  the  wheat 
-elsewhere  is  a  partial  or  total  failure,  the  Pistes  will  harvest  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
<>ushels  per  acre. 

They  are  becoming  reconciled  to  their  home.  Early  in  the  summer  the  greater 
number  were  permitted  to  visit  the  fisheries,  to  secure  a  supply  of  fish  for  their  sub- 
«istence  during  the  winter.  While  there  their  camp  was  visited  by  two  emissaries 
from  other  bands  of  Piutes,  who  endeavored  to  persuade  them  to  cross  the  Columbia 
River  and  escape  to  their  former  home,  Malheur.  About  two  hundred  listened  to 
ihem,  and  did  make  an  effort  to  escape,  but  the  greater  number,  including  some  of 
those  who  in  the  spring  declared  they  would  never  locate  on  the  Yakama  Reserva- 
4)ion,  not  only  refused  to  cross  the  river,  but  used  every  effort  to  prevent  the  others 
<jrossing.  Nearly  all  the  fugitives  were  soon  overtaken,  and  returned  to  their  camps. 
I  believe  that  from  this  time,  if  treated  with  kindness,  yet  firmness,  the  Piutes  will 
anake  equal  or  greater  relative  progress  than  the  Yakamas. 

POLICE  FORCE. 

The  organization  of  the  Indian  police  was  a  happy  conception  of  the  department. 
At  this  agency  the  force  has  given  frequent  proof  of  its  efficiency,  and  been  a  power- 
ful factor  in  elevating  and  civilizing  the  Indians.  The  members  not  only  regard  them- 
selves as  set  to  preserve  order,  but  realize  that  from  them  is  expected  an  example  that 
other  Indians  may  imitate.  In  the  late  attempted  flight  of  the  Pi  utes,  and  in  the  detec- 
tion and  arrest  of  parties  for  selling  liquor  to -Indians,  as  well  as  in  the  general  pre- 
servation of  order,  the  police  force  has  rendered  service  that  can  hardly  be  ovei^ilsti- 
fluated. 

CIVILIZATION  AND   PROGRESS. 

There  has  been  a  steady  improvement,  a  constant,  upward  growth ;  not  so  rapid  is 
«ome  directions  as  could  be  wished,  and  sometimes  fluctuating,  yet.  on  the  whole  satis- 
factory. Should  a  stranger  visit  our  reservation  whose  ideas  of  Indian  character  f^ad 
been  formed  from  narratives  of  frontier  life,  and  tales  of  painted  savages  in  blanket, 
l)reech-clout  and  moccasins,  he  would  hardly  be  able  to  comprehend  the  situation. 
He  would  see  many  neat,  comfortable  farm-houses,  handsomely  painted,  well-filled 
ibarus  and  granaries,  sheds  with  good  wagons,  handsome  carriages,  reapers  and  mow- 
-ers,  and  improved  farm  machinery;  would  see  well-tilled  fields,  substantial  fences,  and 
^11  the  evidences  of  comfortable  competence.  Should  he  enter  the  house,  he  would 
find  nothing  materially  different  from  the  houses  of  ordinary  farmers  in  fair  circuno- 
fitances,  except  the  color  of  the  occupants.  He  would  see  the  sewing-machine,  the 
<ilock  on  the  mantel,  the  newspaper,  the  magazine  and  the  Bible  on  the  center-table. 
Should  he  accept  an  invitation  to,  dinner,  he  would  find  the  Indian  women  fair  cooks 
-and  competent  housekeepers.  These  of  course  represent  the  most  advanced  class, 
those  who  have  most  profited  by  the  instruction  given  them ;  but  their  number  is  con- 
siderable, and  I  am  glad  to  say  constantly  increasing.  When  I  visit  these  houses  I 
•can  hardly  realize  that  these  are  the  same  Indians  I  found  twenty  years  ago  in  their 
^aint  and  feathers,  dirty,  degraded,  and  ignorant.  Truly  a  great  transformation  has 
been  ett'ected.  From  these  I  can  look  down  through  the  different  stages  of  improve- 
ment, to  those  who  still  cling  to  the  customs  and  traditions  of  their  fathers — who  have 
no  desire  lor  civilization,  and  move  forward  no  further  or  faster  than  the  new  order  of 
t-hings  compels  them.  For  even  the  wildest  must  make  some  advancement ;  the  most 
savage  and  intractable  cannot  fail  to  comprehend  that  a  spirit  of  progress  is  all 
^around  them,  and  a  return  to  the  old  savage  customs  impossible.  This  country  is 
awakening  to  a  new  life.  On  every  side  is  heard  the  hum  of  busy  industry.  The  loco- 
motive's whistle  is  penetrating  valleys  that  have  heretofore  been  the  homes  of  wild 
l)easts,,the  pick  and  shovel  of  the  grader  is  levelling  the  hills,  and  filling  the  ravine ■»,  and 
•those  who  are  most  wedded  to  their  savage  customs  are  bound  to  catch  something  of 
the  spirit  that  is  around  them.  Whether  they  advance  in  the  right  direction  is  the 
problem. 

Each  year's  experience  of  Indian  character  more  firmly  convinces  me  that  solid, 
lasting,  real  improvement  must  be  based  on  a  groundwork  of  moral  and  religious 
conviction.  The  heathenish  superstition  of  the  Indian  is  so  interwoven  with  the 
habits  of  his  daily  life  that  the  one  cannot  be  changed  till  the  orher  is  eradicated. 
There  must  be  no  half-way  work.     A  superstructure  of  enlightened  civilization  can 
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never  be  built  on  a  foundation  of  savage  superstition.  The  Bible  and  the  plow 
must  go  hand  in  hand.  The  Sunday-school  is  as  necessary  for  the  training  of  Indiaa 
youth  as  the  industrial-school,  for  to  educate  and  teach  him  to  work  without  correct 
principles  to  guide  him  is  but  to  increase  his  power  to  do  evil ;  but  let  education  and 
knowledge  to  labor  be  built  on  a  foundation  of  religious  principle,  and  the  Indian 
boy  grows  up  not  only  capable  of  caring  for  himself,  but  of  benefiting  and  blessin^^ 
his  people.  It  has  been  my  policy  to  place  Indians  in  all  departments  of  labor  where 
competent,  and  dispense  with  white  employes,  except  so  far  as  might  be  necessary 
for  oversight  and  instruction.  To  this  end  the  larger  boys,  as  they  come  from  the 
«chool,  are  given  employment  in  the  shops,  in  the  mills,  and  on  the  farm,  so  that  while 
they  are  qualifying  themselves  for  future  usefulness  their  moral  character  is  still 
under  our  supervision.  I  am  more  and  more  convinced  that  Christian  truth  brought 
to  bear  practically  on  the  character  of  a  savage  people  is  the  only  way  by  which 
they  may  be  reclaimed.  As  the  orb  of  day  lifts  the  world  from  mists  and  darkness^ 
and  presents  its  beauties  to  the  eye,  so  the  truths  of  religion  are  seen  in  all  their  sub- 
limity and  grandeur  when  the  Gospel  is  received  by  a  heathen  people,  and  its  trans- 
forming influences  manifested  in  their  hearts  and  lives.  To  bestow  material  gifts  ia 
the  absence  of  that  change  of  character  that  comes  from  a  sincere  acceptance  of  the 
truths  of  the  Bible  is  no  real  benefit  to  the  Indians.  Such  gifts  never  satisfy  them. 
They  engender  indolence,  and  in  many  ways  are  fruitful  of  evil.  Make  the  tree  good 
and  its  fruits  will  be  good,  make  the  heart  right,  and  the  life  cannot  be  far  wrong.  If 
we  can  succeed  in  building  up  moral  character  among  them,  so  that  the  Indians  are  no 
longer  thieves,  liars,  gamblers,  or  polygamists,  nearly  the  whole  work  of  their  civili- 
zation is  accomplished,  and  they  only  need  to  be  taught  to  labor. 

I  am  aware  there  is  a  common  sentiment  that  the  Indians  are  a  doomed  race,  and 
can  never  exist  in  the  presence  of  civilization.  With  this  heresy  I  have  always  taken 
direct  issue.  I  have  always  believed  in  tlie  manhood  and  capacity  of  the  Indian, 
and  contended  for  the  possibility  of  lifting  him  to  a  high  state  of  civilization.  That 
failure  has  attended  so  many  efforts  to  elevate  him  is  no  mystery  to  me.  Looking  at 
the  question  from  a  Christian  stand-point,  I  cannot  see  how  the  result  of  many  of  these 
efforts  could  have  been  different.  Nor  can  these  failures  be  attributed  to  any  defect 
in  the  Indian  character.  His  first  and  great  want  is  moral  character.  As  a  Christiam 
teacher  I  have  believed  it  possible  that  this  indispensable  condition  of  civilized  life 
might  be  imparted  to  him.  I  have  sought  to  inspire  him  with  a  love  of  virtue  by  my 
own  example  and  that  of  my  employes.  I  would  as  soon  let  loose  a  band  of  wolves 
among  a  flock  of  sheep  as  permit  men  of  immoral  character  on  an  Indian  reservation. 
To  lay  a  foundation  of  virtue  and  good  principles,  of  love  of  the  right  because  it  is  right, 
has  been  the  endeavor  of  my  life.  Some  results  have  attended  my  labors.  I  have 
«een  many  from  painted,  blanketed  Indians,  ignorant,  superstitious,  and  depraved, 
come  to  be  **  clothed  and  in  their  right  mind."  I  have  watched  their  first  efforts  to 
follow  the  instructions  given  them  j  their  awkward  attempts  to  cultivate  the  soil  and 
open  a  farm.  I  have  seen  the  satisfaction  with  which  they  gathered  the  first  fruits  of 
their  labors,  the  confidence  it  gave  for  a  more  extended  trial  the  next  year,  and  so  I 
have  seen  them  year  by  year  grow  into  the  possession  of  a  competence,  with  good 
houses  and  well-filled  barns,  with  herds  of  cattle  and  horses,  wagons,  and  carriages, 
and  I  have  noted  how  their  intelligence  seemed  to  expand,  and  their  faith  become 
firmer  and  firmer  fixed,  as  their  possessions  increased.  And  I  have  seen  others,  with 
l^reater  advantages  from  nature,  and  equal  assistance,  remain  almost  stationary. 
They  try  to  farm  a  little,  and  sometimes  raise  a  fair  crop ;  they  have  horses  and  a  few 
cattle,  but  their  family  and  social  relations  remain  as  they  were ;  they  are  kept  in 
constant  poverty  by  gambling,  they  are  still  ignorant,  poor,  depraved,  and  supersti- 
tious. The  last  sentence  explains  the  difference.  Wliile  accepting  the  material  assist- 
ance tendered  them,  they  have  rejected  the  far  more  valuable  moral  and  religious  in- 
struction, without  which  the  first  is  utterly  useless. 

For  more  than  twenty  years,  with  an  interval  of  only  sixteen  months,  I  have  con- 
tinnouHly  resided  on  this  reservation.  For  nearly  eighteen  of  those  years  I  have  been 
agent  here.  I  have  seen  the  little  boys  who  were  brought  to  me  ragged  and  filthy, 
whom  I  have  washed  and  clothed  with  ray  own  hands,  whom  I  have  taught  and 
guided,  grow  up  into  men.  I  have  married  them  and  baptized  their  children.  I  have 
anxiously  watcned  them  through  all  these  years,  and  rejoiced  as  I  saw  thein  grow  up 
useful  and  respected,  firmly  tixed  in  moral  and  religious  truth,  the  hope  and  support 
of  their  people.  But  I  feel  that  my  work  here  is  now  done,  and  other  hands  must  take 
op  the  burden  I  have  borne  so  long.  They  will  not  find  it  so  heavy  as  I  found  it.  If 
the  foundations  I  have  fixed  with  so  much  anxiety  and  labor  shall  remain  ;  if  the  seed 
which  I  have  sown  through  all  these  years  shall  continue  to  grow  and  spread  and 
bear  fruit,  I  shall  feel  that  my  labor  has  not  been  in  vain. 
Very  respectfully, 

JAMES  H.  WILBUR, 

United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  CoMMiHfiiovKR  OF  Indian  Affairs. 
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Green  Bay  Agency,  Keshena,  Wis., 

October  2,  1882. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  my  fourth  annual  report  of  the  number 
and  general  condition  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency.  There  are  three  tribes,  as  fol-^ 
lows:  The  Menomonees,  Oneidas,  andStockbridges,  numbering  respectively  1,500, 
1,500,  and  140. 

MENOMONEES. 

The  Menomonee  reservation  is  situated  between  Shawano  and  JLanglade  counties, 
in  Northern  Wisconsin,  and  contains  ten  townships,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is 
covered  by  a  dense  forest  of  timber,  principally  maple,  hemlock,  and  pine,  the  last 
named  being  estimated  at  about  250,000,000  feet.  A  great  portion  of  it  being  of  su- 
perior quality,  and  near  the  streams,  would  sell  for  over  $1,000,000  if  sold  during  the 
ruling  high  prices.  This  timber  is  fast  going  to  destruction,  caused  by  heavy  winds 
and  forest  tires,  and  should  be  sold  at  the  earliest  possible  date  at  a  fair  sale,  and  the 
funds  realized  therefrom  invested  in  government  bonds  and  placed  to  the  cwedit  of 
the  tribe,  the  interest  to  be  paid  to  them  annually  in  substantial  improvements  on 
their  farms  after  the  lands  are  allotted  to  them.     About  5,000,000  feet  of  the 

Dead  and  down  timber 

was  manufactured  into  saw-logs  by  the  Indians  during  the  past  winter,  and  sold  for 
their  benefit  at  prices  ranging  from  $7.10  to  $10.35  per  thousand  feet,  from  which  they 
realized  about  $47,000,  which  is  considered  a  clear  gain  to  the  Indians,  as  the  timber 
would  have  gone  to  waste  if  left  but  a  short  time.  There  is  still  remaining  a  large 
amount  of  this  class  of  timber  which  the  Indians  will  prepare  for  market  if  they  caa 
realize  a  fair  price  therefor.  The  Menomonees  are  mostly  engaged  in  agriculture,  in 
which  their  advancement  will  be  slow  until  their  land  is  allotted  in  severalty.  Then, 
and  then  only,  will  they  feel  as  though  they  were  building  up  homes  for  themselves. 
They  have  a  saw  and  grist  mill,  situated  at  Keshena  Falls,  one  mile  from  the  agency, 
where  they  saw  the  lumber  and  shingles  necessary  for  their  building  operations  and 
get  their  grain  ground. 

The  schools 

on  the  reservation,  three  in  number,  are  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  boarding- 
school,  situated  at  the  agency,  has  an  average  attendance  of  44.  It  is  presided  over 
by  a  white  teacher  with  one  assistant,  under  whose  instruction  the  pupils  are  steadily 
advancing.  The  other  schools,  two  in  number,  both  day  schools,  are  situated  one  six 
and  the  other  fifteen  miles  from  the  agency,  in  large  Indian  settlements,  and  are  in 
charge  of  Indian  teachers  who  fully  understand  the  requirements  of  their  position . 

Eeligion, 

The  Roman  Catholic  denomination  have  two  churches  on  the  reservation,  with 
three  priests  and  two  lay  brothers  to  look  after  the  religious  welfare  of  the  tribe. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  tribe  are  enrolled  as  members  of  said  church,  the  balance  ad- 
hering to  old  Indian  customs  and  the  ways  of  their  forefathers. 

Intoxication 

is  indulged  in  to  some  extent  by  the  young  men  of  the  tribe,  most  of  whom  are  en- 
gaged a  portion  of  the  time  in  work  on  the  river  for  lumbermen  outside  of  the  reser- 
vation, which  places  them  in  a  position  where  it  is  easy  for  them  to  procure  liquor  as 
long  as  they  possess  the  necessary  funds. 

The  agency  farm, 

containing  about  110  acres,  has  produced  a  good  crop  of  gi'ain,  x>otatoe8,  and  corn, 
which  is  shown  in  my  statistical  report. 

THE   ONEIDA   RESERVATION 

is  situated  a  few  miles  southwest  from  the  city  of  Green  Bay,  and  contains  about 
65,000  acres,  over  half  of  which  is  first-class  fanning  land.  They  have  many  fine,  largo 
farms,  and  are  all  well  advanced  in  agriculture,  and  have  been  specially  favored  the 
past  year,  having  abundant  crops  of  grain,  potatoes,  corn,  hay,  &c.,  as  will  be  seen 
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by  my  statistical  report ;  but  they  are  continually  urging  the  allotment  of  their  land 
in  severalty,  which  would  be  a  great  incentive  to  further  improvements.  They  have 
five  schools,  all  of  which  are  well  attended  and  show  marked  improvement.  Two  of  the 
schools  are  presided  over  by  members  of  the  tribe  in  a  manner  truly  creditable  to 
themselves.  The  tribe  are  all  Protestants,  and  their  spiritual  welfare  is  carefully 
ffuarded  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Ford,  of  the  Methodist  mission,  and  E.  A.  Goodnou^h,  of  the 
£piscopal  faith.  They  are  very  energetic  in  their  work  and  are  accomplishing  much 
^ood.     Each  has  charge  of  one  of  the  day  schools. 

The  liquor  traffic  finds  a  number  of  devotees  on  this  reservation;  it  being  so  near 
villages  and  cities  where  they  do  their  trading  it  is  easily  procured,  and  it  requires 
the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  agent  and  police  to  restrain  them. 

THE   STOCKBRIDGE 

Seservation  is  situated  seven  miles  west  from  Keshena,  and  contains  18  sections, 
which  is  mostly  good  farming  land.  The  Indians  are  all  engaged  in  agricultural  piir- 
fluits  and  reap  fair  crops,  but  there  is  no  marked  improvement  in  their  condition. 
Their  great  love  of  whisky,  and  their  constant  quarreling  among  the  different  factions 
of  the  tribe,  in  a  great  measure  retards  their  progress.  They  have  one  school,  which 
has  been  moderately  attended,  the  majority  of  the  tribe  taking  little,  if  any,  interest 
in  educational  matters.  They  have  one  church,  presided  over  by  Rev.  Jeremiah 
Slingerland,  of  the  Presbyterian  denomination,  who  is  an  Indian,  a  member  of  the 
tribe,  and  teacher  of  the  school.  This  tribe  should  be  made  citizens  at  an  early  day. 
This  would  do  more  for  their  advancement  than  any  other  method,  and  would  end 
their  tribal  quarrels. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  persons  found  guilty  of  disposing  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  to  Indians  of  this  agency,  with  fines,  terms  of  imprisonment,  &c. 


Number  of  persons. 

Fine. 

Term  of  imprisonment 

3 

$1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

1  00 

50  00 

50  00 

25  00 

60  00 

100  00 

10  00 

And  30  days  in  Milwaukee  County  jail. 

And  25  days  in  Milwaukee  Connty  jail. 

And  25  days  in  Milwaukee  House  of  Correction. 

And  20  days  in  Milwaukee  House  of  Correction. 

And  40  days  in  Milwaukee  Connty  jail. 

And  40  days  in  Milwaukee  House  of  Correction. 

And  35  days  in  M  ilwaukee  House  of  Correction. 

An^l     3  months  in  Milw^t-nVee  HnnsA  of  CnrrentiAn. 

1 : 

2 

3 

4 

1 

1 

3 

1 

And    1  day  in  Milwaukee  County  jail. 
And  20  days  in  Milwaukee  County  jail. 
And  30  days  in  Milwaukee  CountyjaU. 
And    1  day  in  Milwaukee  County  jail. 
And    1  day  in  Milwaukee  County  jail. 
And    1  day  in  Milwaukee  County  jail. 

1 

2 

1 ...I 

1 

1 

RespectfiiUy  submitted. 


The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


E.  STEPHENS, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 


La  Pointe  Indian  Agency,  Ashland,  Wis., 

August  31,  1882. 
Sir  :  In  compliance  with  department  instructions  of  date  July  15,  1882,  1  have  the 
honor  to  submit  herewith  my  second  annual  report  of  this  agency. 

There  are  embraced  in  this  agency  eight  reservations,  located  at  distant  points  in 
the  States  of  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  and  occupied  by  members  of  the  Chippewa 
tribe  of  Indians. 


THE   BAD  river  RESERVATION, 

located  upon  the  river  of  the  same  name,  in  Ashland  County,  Wisconsin,  contains 
124,333  acres  of  heavily  timbered  land.  Four  hundred  and  sixty-two  members  of  the 
band  occupying  this  reservation  receive  the  benefit  of  annuity  goods  and  provisions 
furnished  by  the  government,  and  distributed  by  me,  duriug  the  past  year.  One 
hundred  and  thirty-one  patents  for  80  acres  of  land  each  (so  nearly  as  the  legal  sub- 
•divlsions  by  the  government  survey  will  alio wf  have  been  issued  to  Indians  wno  have 
made  application  for  lands  in  fee.  It  requires  much  labor  to  clear  these  lands  and 
prepare  them  for  crops,  but  this  once  accomplished  they  are  very  productive,  anH  & 
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nninber  of  the  Indians  a1reu<1y  realize,  from  the  cultivation  of  their  lands,  an  income 
snfflcient  to  satisfy  their  needs.  The  desire  to  (icqiiire  land  and  to  make  homes  for 
themselves  is  increasing  among  them.  The  young  men  are  industrions  workers,  and 
find,  when  not  engaged  for  themselves,  rea<ly  and  remunerative  employment  in  th& 
saw-mills,  lumber-camps,  and  other  industries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  reservation. 

Surrounded  as  they  are  by  white  w^ttlement*,  with  between  thirty  and  forty  whisky 
shops  within  easy  access,  it  is  impossible  to  prevent  their  obtaining  liijuor,  yet  the  vice 
of  intoxication  is  decreasing  among  them,  and  there  are  to  my  knowle<lge  no  habit- 
aal  drunkards  and  fewer  cases  of  intoxication  than  among  the  same  number  of  whites. 

The  school  conducted  under  the  charge  of  the  Kev.  Isaac  Baird  and  assistants,  and 
supported  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions  is  doing  good  work,  though 
the  attendance  is  limited,  owing  to  so  many  Indians  living  at  such  a  distance  from  the 
school  as  to  render  the  attvndance  of  the  children  impracticable. 

The  government  employ<^s  npon  this  reservation  are  a  farmer  (white)  and  a  black- 
smith (Indian).  The  blacksmith  is  also  allowed  two  apprentices,  but  the  compensa- 
tion for  these  is  so  small  (five  dollars  per  month  and  rations)  that  it  is  impossible  to 
retain  them  for  any  length  of  time,  as  boys  of  sufficient  age  and  capability  to  receive 
the  appointment  can  readily  earn  a  dollar  and  a  half  per  day  at  other  work. 

The  authority  recently  communicated  to  me  from  the  department  allowing  the  In- 
dians to  cut  an<l  dispose  of  the  timber  upon  their  patented  land,  will,  I  think,  if 
proper  care  is  taken  that  they  receive  fair  compensation  for  the  product,  be  of  gn^at 
oeneiit  to  theni,  fnrnishiug  them  means  tor  the  clearing  and  improvement  of  their 
farms  and  an  opportunity  to  acc^uire  habits  of  transacting  business. 

THK   RED  CLIFF   RESERVATION, 

Bayfield  Connty,  Wisconsin,  with  an  area  of  four  sections  of  land,  is  situated  upoD 
the  shores  of  Lake  Superior  fronting  upon  the  Apostle  Islands  and  has  a  population 
of  abont  seven  hundred  twenty  (720)  supporting  themselves  principally  from  cul- 
tivation of  their  lands  and  from  empl(»ynient  furnished  by  the  lumber  au(I  fishing  in- 
terests at  the  neighboring  village  of  Bayfield.  The  members  of  this  band  all  live  in 
comfortable  houses  principally  constructed  from  the  proceeds  of  their  own  industry, 
the  government  furnishing  assistance  only  to  the  extent  of  providing  Inmber  and 
nails  for  roofs  and  floors.  Many  of  them  are  good,  practical  farmers,  and  the  area  of 
land  cultivated  is  Yearly  increasing.  This  band  is  largely  composted  of  mixed  bloods 
and  the  princijKil  fWawback  to  their  advancement  is  the  facility  with  which  they  can 
procure  whisky,  notwithstanding  my  e.'irnest  endeavors  to  prevent  the  traffic. 

The  agency  having  for  many  years  been  located  immediately  adjoining  their  reser- 
vation, they  have  received  more  assistance  Hn<l  benefit  from  it  than  the  otber  bands, 
and  having  been  longer  in  <lirect  and  constant  communication  with  the  whites,  they 
have,  to  a  greater  extent,  adopted  the  habits  of  civilization  than  the  other  ban<lH  un- 
der my  charge.  Many  of  them  have  been  recog!»iz<ulas  citizens  by  the  town  in  which 
they  live,  and  some  have  Imhmi  elected  to  and  etfieieutly  fulfilled  the  duties  of  town 
and  county  officers.  The  full  rights  of  citizenship  should  Ix?  conferred  upon  this 
band  at  an  early  day,  as  they  are  fully  competent  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
most,  I  think  all  of  them,  would  prefer  being  recognized  as  citizens  to  receiving 
further  aid  from  the  government. 

The  government  employes  upcm  this  reservation  are  a.  farmer  (white)  and  a  black- 
smith (Indian)  who  are  earnest,  and  endeavor  to  instruct  and  .assist  the  Indians 
in  their  agricultural  and  otber  pursuits.  Tbe  blacksmith  is  also  allowed  two  api)ren- 
tices,  but  meets  the  name  difficulty  in  retaining  them  to  which  1  have  alluded  in  the 
case  of  the  blacksmith  at  Bad  River.  There  is  ujmn  this  reservation  a  good  ware- 
house, and  dock  much  out  of  rejiair  but  which  is  of  great  service  to  the  Indianw,  en- 
abling them  to  sell  the  wood  cut  in  the  process  of  clearing  their  farms  to  the  steam- 
boat-s  engaged  upon  the  lakes.  It  is  essential  that  rej>airs  be  made  upon  this  dock 
soon  or  it  will  be  in  danger  of  being  completely  destroyed  by  the  furious  storms- 
which  i)revail  during  the  autumn  months. 

The  school,  conducted  by  Miss  Van  Arle,  of  the  Catholic  Society  of  St.  Francis,  is 
well  attended  and  the  progress  of  tbe  pupils  in  th«'ir  studies  is  very  satisfactory. 
The  school-house  and  furniture  is  furnished  by  the  government;  books  and  tuition 
by  the  sisters  of  the  order  of  Saint  Francis. 

THE   LAC   COURT  dV>RKILLK8    RESERVATION, 

in  Chippewa  County,  Wisconsin,  is  located  upon  the  Chippewa  River  and  Lac  Court 
lyOreilles,  contains  69, 1:M)  acres  of  land,  and  has  a  population  of  about  1,100  Indians. 
This  reservation  is  heavily  timbered  with  pine  and  other  woods,  and  much  of  the  soil  i» 
of  excellent  quality  for  agricultural  purposes.  The  younger  Indians  as  aclass  are  indus- 
titousand  thrifty,  and  are  makingrapid  progressin  civilization.     Thelumbering  inter- 
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eats  upon  the  Chippewa  River,  in  their  vicinity,  furnish  in  the  various  operations  of  cut- 
ting and  driving  the  logs  employment  for  many  of  them  during  the  winter  and  early 
spnng,  and  a  ready  market  for  the  products  ot  their  farms.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  instead  of  squandering  their  earnings  from  day  to  day,  as  was  formerly  the  case^ 
with  them,  I  saw  many  of  them  last  spring  on  their  return  from  the  camps  investing 
their  surplus  earnings  (from  $7b  to  $150  each)  in  provisions,  implements,  &c.,  ana 
in  the  employment  of  assistance  in  clearing  and  planting  upon  their  patented  and 
allotted  lands. 

I  have  received  for  distribution  to  this  band,  during  the  year,  186  patents  convey- 
ing title  from  the  government  for  the  lands  allotted  in  severalty  to  Indians.  The  senti- 
ment in  relation  to  receiving  lands  in  fee  instead  of  holding  them -in  common  is  much 
changed,  and  I  am  in  receipt  of  many  applications  for  allotments  from  those  who- 
have  hitherto  refused  to  receive  them. 

I  am  much  gratified  by  the  rapid  improvement  made  by  the  Indians  upon  this  res- 
ervation, the  credit  of  which  is  largely  due  to  the  tact,  efficiency,  and  industry  of  As- 
sistant Farmer  William  Wetenliall.  The  government  employes  upon  this  reservation) 
are  a  teacher,  farmer,  assistant  farmer,  and  blacksmith,  the  latter  an  Indian. 

The  school  is  just  established  and  under  the  charge  of  Rev.  D.  J.  Miner,  and  ha» 
a  regular  attendance  of  about  thirty  scholars,  being  all  that  can  be  accommodated. 
There  is  also  at  Puh<iuahwang,  upon  thi»  reservation,  a  school  supported  by  the  Pres- 
byterian Board  of  Foreign  Missions,  conducted  by  Mr.  Louis  Mauypenny,  a  full-blood 
Indian,  who  is  doing  excellent  work. 

There  should  at  once  be  erected  a  house  for  government  farmer  and  a  shop  for  th& 
blacksmith,  the  building  now  occupied  for  the  latter  purpose  being  small,  low,  dark^ 
and  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  rendering  it  entirely  unfit  for  the  purpose,  and  not  be- 
ing owned  by  the  government. 

LAC   DU   FLAMBEAU   RESERVATION, 

situated  in  Lincoln  County,  Wisconsin,  upon  the  Flambeau  River  and  lake  of  sam& 
name,  contaius  69,824  acres  of  land,  and  has  a  population  of  about  700  Indians,  who 
derive  their  subsistence  chiefly  from  hunting  and  fishing,  a  few  being  employed  in 
lamber  camps  in  the  vicinity.  There  are  no  government  employes  upon  this  reserva- 
tion, and  but  little  progress  has  been  made  in  agriculture. 

The  proximity  of  villages  along  the  line  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad,  where 
whisky  is  to  be  had  in  abundance,  has  had  a  demoralizing  effect  upon  them,  and  dur- 
ing my  visit  to  them  of  some  three  days  in  May  I  saw  more  drunkenness  than  I  have 
witnessed  during  the  term  of  my  service  among  all  the  other  Indians  in  the  agency- 
I  made  complaint  to  the  United  States  district  attorney  against  parties  furnishing 
them  with  liquor,  but  have  not  learned  the  result.  I  regret  that  the  exceedingly 
limited  appropriation  made  by  Congress  for  this  agency  does  not  permit  of  any  reg- 
ular employes  upon  the  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Fond  du  Lac,  or  Grand  Portage  reserva- 
tions, the  Indians  being  so  far  from  the  agency  that  they  are  practically  deriving  very 
little  benefit  from  it  except  the  very  small  amount  of  gratuities  ^.istributed  annually^ 
Of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  Indians,  there  were  present  at  the  annual  distribution  in 
May  last  485  persons  who  received  each  a  portion  of  the  goods.  There  is  no  road  to 
the  reservation  practicable  for  hauling  in  the  goods,  so  that  the  distribution  must 
be  made  at  the  nearest  point  on  the  line  of  the  Wisconsin  Central  Railroad.  Th& 
lands  of  this  reservation  are  held  in  common  by  the  Indians,  no  lands  having  been 
allotted  in  severalty. 

THE   FOND  DU  LAC  RESERVATION 

is  located  upon  the  Saint  Louis  River,  in  Carlton  County,  Minnesota ;  contains  100,1*21 
acres  of  land,  mostly  timbered  with  pine,  maple,  birch,  and  evergreens.  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  soil  if  cleared  and  cultivated  would  be  productive  of  crops  adapted  to 
this  climate.  There  are  located  upon  this  rcservaticm  about  400  Indians  who  have 
among  them  no  resident  government  employ^.  Some  attention  has  been  paid  to  ag- 
riculture, but  their  subsistence  is  mainly  derived  from  hunting,  fishing,  gathering 
berries,  &c. 

During  the  last  two  years  the  lumbering  interests  of  the  Saint  Louis  River  have  been 
developed  to  some  extent,  and  two  large  saw-mills  have  been  constructed  immedi- 
ately adjoining  the  reservation.  Many  of  the  younger  men  find  employment  here, 
and  I  learn  are  becoming  steady  and  reliable  workmen. 

The  lands  upon  this  reservation  are  held  in  common,  no  allotments  in  severalty 
baying  been  made.  A  few  of  these  Indians  have  cleared  up  tracts  of  land,  and  have 
built  upon  them  without  assistance  a  better  class  of  house  than  is  usual,  and  they 
are  anxious  to  secure  title  to  the  results  of  their  industry,  which  natural  wish  1  trust 
may  be  granted  to  them.    Could  a  competent  man  with  some  knowledge  of  mechan- 
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ical  work  be  placed  among  them  as  farmer,  I  should  anticipate  good  results  from  his 
■efforts,  but  this,  I  understand,  the  limited  amount  of  the  appropriation  renders  im- 
possible. At  the  annual  distribution  of  annuity  goods  and  provisions,  but  160  of 
them  shared  in  the  distribution,  the  remainder  preferring  to  rely  upon  their  own  ex- 
•ertions  for  their  support. 

THE  GRAND  PORTAGE  RESERVATION 

is  situated  upon  the  shore  of  Lake  Superior,  in  Cook  County,  Minnesota,  near  the 
•Canadian  boundary  line.  It  contains  51,840  acres  of  land,  and  there  are  comprised  in 
what  is  known  as  the  Grand  Portage  band  about  three  hundred  (300)  Indians,  though 
but  very  few  of  them  make  their  homes  upon  the  reservation.  The  land  is  mostly  of 
poor  quality,  being  mountainous  and  rocky,  though  a  few  hundred  acres  at  the  loca- 
tion of  the  village  could  be  very  easily  cleared  and  made  tillable.  There  is  employed 
4tt  this  agency  a  school  teacher,  who  has  charge  of  the  government  property,  and 
there  should  also  be  employed  a  farmer  to  teach  and  assist  them  in  the  cultivation  of 
"their  land.  Their  subsistence  is  now  chiefly  acquired  from  work  on  government  im- 
provements at  the  Grand  Marais  harbor  of  refuge,  distant  about  30  miles,  and  from 
hunting,  Ashing,  and  such  employment  as  they  can  get  from  adjacent  settlers  along 
the  coast  of  Lake  Superior. 

This  reservation  is  only  accessible  by  water,  and  the  delivery  of  the  annuity  goods 
^t  this  agency  is  invariably  delayed  in  transportation  or  otherwise  until  so  late  in 
the  fall  that  it  brings  my  visit  to  them  at  a  period  the  least  satisfactory  for  forming 
a  judgment  of  their  condition  and  resources.  It  also  comes  at  a  season  when  heavy 
jrales  of  wind  prevail  upon  the  lake,  making  the  trip  anything  but  a  pleasant  one. 
At  my  last  visit  some  eight  inches  of  snow  fell  during  my  stay  of  one  week.  These 
Indians  are  anxious  that  a  further  supply  of  working  cattle  be  issued  to  them,  and 
Also  that  a  farmer  and  seeds  be  furnished  to  give  them  a  start  in  farming,  which 
requests  I  regret  to  say  I  have  been  unable  to  comply  with,  owing  to  lack  of  appro- 
priations for  the  purpose.  Two  hundred  of  this  band  were  present  and  participated 
m  the  last  annual  distribution  of  annuity  goods  and  supplies. 

THE  BOIS  FORTE  RESERVATION 

•at  Nett  Lake  and  Vermillion  Lake,  in  Saint  Louis  and  Itasca  counties,  Minnesota,  con- 
tains about  109,000  acres  of  land,  and  at  the  last  annual  payment  there  were  present 
and  participating  in  the  distribution  700  Indians.  This  band  is  the  only  one  in  the 
agency  to  which  an  annual  money  payment  and  also  a  payment  in  goods  aud  provis- 
ions is  made  in  fullillmeut  of  the  treaty  by  which  their  lands  were  ceded  to  tbe  gov- 
-ernmeut.  The  Nett  Lake  Reservation,  for  which  provision  was  made  in  the  treaty, 
being  inaccessible  for  the  delivery  of  their  supplies,  a  small  reservation  has  been  set 
apart  for  their  use  upon  Vermillion  Lake,  where  are'  located  the  government  em- 
ployes, a  blacksmith  and  farmer,  and  where  hi^ve  been  constructed  during  the  past 
■season  a  substantial  warehouse  and  school-house  with  residence  for  teacher. 

These  Indians,  who  have  until  recently  been  isolated  and  entirely  savage,  are  now 
making  rapid  advancement  in  civilization.  They  are  docile,  anxious  for  instruc- 
tion, and  are  turning  their  attention  to  farming  with  satisfactory  results.  During 
my  visit  to  them,  in  accordance  with  instructions  from  the  department,  which  was 
made  during  the  latter  part  of  June,  I  was  agreeably  surprised  at  the  amount  of 
land  which  I  found  under  cultivation,  and  at  the  care  with  which  it  was  attended, 
and  the  tine  promise  of  good  crops.  The  total  area  was  of  course  small,  but  it  had  all 
been  reclaimed  from  the  forest,  and  had  required  much  labor  to  prepare  it  for  culti- 
vation. I  have  hopes  that  next  year  the  amount  of  land  in  seed  may  be  more  than 
doubled.    The  employes  are  efficient,  aud  possess  the  contidence  of  the  Indians. 

The  iron  mines  now  in  process  of  development  adjaceut  to  this  reservation  are  fur- 
nishing employment  to  many  of  the  younger  men,  who  are  thus  acquiring  habits  of 
regular  labor,  and  I  am  assured  make  very  efficient  workmen.  The  difficulty  and 
•expense  of  transporting  provisions  to  this  locality  is  somewhat  discouraging  to  those 
who  would  earn  their  bread  by  labor,  as,  although  the  wages  arc  fair  (^2  per  day), 
they  go  but  little  way  toward  supporting  a  family  with  Hour  at  $20  per  hundred 
pounds.  The  indications  are,  however,  that  railroad  communications  and  the  in- 
crease of  home  production  will  soou  adjust  values  upon  a  more  satisfactory  basis. 

There  has  been  much  sickness  and  considerable  mortality  among  the  children  of 
this  band  during  the  past  year,  consumption  being  the  prevailing  disease. 

The  cattle  issued  to  these  Indians  have  not  been  of  much  betuitit  to  them,  they  be- 
ing as  yet  too  nomadic  in  their  habits  to  allow  of  their  giving  proper  attention  to 
their  stock,  and  I  have  consequently  discouraged  their  applications  for  a  further  sup- 
ply at  present. 

I  am  in  general  well  satisfied  with  the  progress  made  by  the  Indians  of  this  agency 
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during  the  past  year.  There  have  been  no  serious  difficulties  with  or  among  them. 
6ome  minor  troubles  among  individuals  have  caused  me  annoyance  from  my  want 
of  authority  to  settle  the  difficulties,  and  I  would  be  much  pleased  to  see  the  State 
laws  extended  over  these  reservations,  as  it  is  now  impossible  to  ri^ht  the  wrongs 
committed  by  one  upon  another.  There  have,  however,  been  no  serious  difficulties 
and  less  lawlessness  than  in  adjacent  white  oommui.ities.  As  I  have  before  intimated, 
a  much  larger  appropriation  could  be  expended  to  advantage  for  the  benefit  of  the 
tribes  comprised  in  this  agency. 

With  thanks  for  the  kindness  and  promptness  with  which  my  suggestions  and  re- 
quests in  the  interests  of  the  Indians  of  this  agency  have  been  met, 
I  remain,  very  respectfully, 

W.  R.  DURFEE, 
United  States  Indian  Agent, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Indian  Training  School, 

Carlisle  Pa,,  September  30,  1882. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  my  third  annual  report. 

The  following  table  gives  statistics  of  number  and  changes  of  students  during  the 
jear: 


Tribes. 

Connected 
with  school 
at  date  of 
last  report. 

New  stu- 
dents    re- 
ceived dur- 
ing year. 

Betumed  to 
agencies. 

Died. 

Remaining 
at  school. 

i 
Boys.'  Girls. 

Boys. 

1 
14 

Girls. 

Boys.   Girls. 

2             1 
5              fi 

Boys.   Girls. 

Boys. 

Girifi. 

Avftohes 

1 

10 

1 

1 

1 
3 

3 

AraDfthoes 

2 

3 

17 

18 

Oaddoes 

\ 

1 

30 
11 
10 

Chevennes 

34              8 

11    

10             15 

8 

10 
3 

3 

1 

1 

12 

Comanolies 

3; 

Creeks 

1 

15 

Delawares - 

1 

1 

O-ros  Ventres  .... 

1    

3              2 



1 
3 

ioWBB 

3 

Kftwt . 

•    l              \ 

1 

........ 

3 
1 

1 

Xeechies. . .  -  - ,  r 

i 

8 

Kiowas r , 

4 

3 

3 

7 

2 

4 
1 
5 

1 
2 

5 

Ifipans 

If enomonees 

1              1 
6  !            3 

1 

1 

2 

3 

Iffiamien                  

Modocs 

2 

1 

2 

Ifavaloes 

1 

1 

ITez  Percys 

3  1'      2 
11  1            2 

1 

1 

_ 

4 
8 
20 
20 
2 
9 

1 

Korthem  Arapahoes 

Omahas ,,..., 

i 

2 

2 

20 

'I 

7 
2 

U 
10 

11 

Osages 

11               5 

:::::: i 

M 

Ottawas 

Pawnees 

2  1            2 

2 

i 

Peorias 

2 
2 

Poncas 

"  7 

10 

1 

5 
10 
1 
1 
4 
4 

Pueblos. 

8 

2 

2 

8 

Sacs  and  Foxes 

Sioux.  Hosebud 

27 
9 
5 

9 
6 
5 

'  25 
5 

1 

1 

9 
5 

1 

1 

Sioux*  Pine  Ridsre 

i .. 

1 

Sioux,  Sisseton 

4 

Seminoles 

2 

3 

Shoshones 

2 

1 

2 

Towaconies 

1 
3 

1 

Wichitas 

"2 

4 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

1 

Total 

180 

87 

75  1          Rl 

62 

28 

4 

2 

188 

108 

Although  I  have  succeeded  in  increasing  the  proportion  of  girls,  it  will  be  seen 
that  we  still  have  an  excess  of  eighty  boys. 

The  capacity  of  our  buildings  is  comfortable  for  three  hundred  pupils,  one  hundred 
and  twenty-five  of  whom  should  be  girls.  The  plan  you  have  sanctioned,  of  placing 
ont  a  number  in  farmers^  families,  enables  a  material  addition  to  this  number,  and  I 
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have  every  reason  to  confidently  assume  the  care  of  the  sixty-five  Sioux  and  twenty 
Navi^oes  ordered,  in  addition  to  our  present  number  of  two  hundred  and  ninety-six, 
or  a  total  of  three  hundred  and  eighty-one.  No  feature  of  our  work  is  more  product- 
ive  of  good  results  than  that  of  temporary  homes  for  our  students  in  good  families. 
In  this  way  barriers  of  ignorance  and  prejudice  between  the  races  are  removed,  and 
Indian  youth  have  opportunity  of  measuring  their  own  capabilities  with  those  oi 
white  cnildren.  The  order  and  system  so  necessary  in  an  institution  retards  rather 
than  develops  habits  of  self-reliance  and  forethought ;  individuality  is  lost.  They 
grow  into  mechanical  routine.  The  thousand  petty  emergencies  of  every  day  family 
fife  they  do  not  have  to  meet.  Placed  in  families  where  they  have  individual  re- 
sponsibility, they  receive  training  that  no  school  can  §ive.  Eighty-nine  of  our  stu- 
dents have  thus  nad  homes  for  all  or  part  of  the  vacation,  and  I  have  found  suitable 
homes  for  forty-eight  the  ensuing  winter,  the  usual  arrangement  being  that  they 
filiall  work  mominff  and  evening  ror  their  board  and  clothes  and  attend  puolic  schools. 
The  number  placed  out  for  vacation  this  year  was  not  so  large  as  last  year,  for  the 
reason  that  the  sending  home  of  so  many  of  our  larger  boys  and  girls  made  it  impos- 
sible for  us  to  spare  all  that  were  applied  for.  It  was  required  that  those  taking 
students  should  defray  their  traveling  expenses  and  pay  them  some  wages.  In  order 
to  make  the  results  oi  this  work  a  matter  of  permanent  record,  I  addressed  a  circu- 
lar letter  of  inquiry  to  all  who  had  our  pupils  during  the  vacation,  asking  full  and 
frank  replies.     The  questions  and  the  answers,  so  far  as  received,  are  as  follows : 

First  question.  **  Was  the  general  conduct  of  the  pupils  good,  fair,  or  badt" 

Answers.  "Good,"  36:  **very  good,"  23;  " excellent,"  8 ;  "very  satisfactory,"  6 ; 
''  fair,"  3. 

Second  question.  **  Was  the  pupil  generally  industrious  or  idle  ?" 

Answers.  "Industrious,"  33;  "very  industrious,"  18;  "generally  industrious,"  17; 
"  remarkably  industrious,"  3 ;  " fairly  industrious,"  3 ;  "idle,"  3. 

Third  question.  "Please  give  the  kinds  of  work  performed." 

Answers.  "  General  farming,"  37 ;  "  general  housework,"  17 ;  "  light  farm  work,"  7 ; 
"light  household  duties,"  6;  " blacksmithing,"  5;  "harvesting,"  4;  "fruit  cul- 
ture," 1. 

Fourth  question.  "'  In  comparison  with  other  races,  was  the  pupil  quick  and  apt  to 
learn  or  the  contrary  T  " 

Answers.  "Quick  and  apt,"  27;  "equal  to  any  race,"  14 ;  "compared  favorably," 
8;  "quite  equal  to  average,"  8;  "more  apt  than  majority  of  whites,"  7;  "about 
tne  same  as  other  races,"  7 ;  "  willing  but  slow,"  3 ;  "  slow  to  learn,"  2. 

Fifth  question.  "What  wages  were  paidf " 

Answers.  No  regular  wages,  17;  $1,  per  month,  one ;  $2,  three ;  f3,  seven ;  $4,  thir- 
teen ;  |5,  fourteen  ;  $6,  four ;  $7,  one ;  $8,  three ;  $10,  three ;  $15,  three ;  per  day  dur- 
ing harvest,  $1.50,  6.     In  every  case  wages  was  paid  directly  to  pupil. 

Sixth  question.  "How  was  pupil  treated — as  member  of  the  family  or  otherwise — 
and  with  what  effect  f " 

Answers.  As  members  of  family  with  go«d  effect,  58 ;  like  other  white  helpers,  10 ; 
as  member  of  family  with  doubtful  effect,  2;  as  domestics,  6. 

I  quote  from  remarks  accompanying  some  of  the  replies  received  about  our  pupils : 
"  Says  he  wants  to  learn  every  kind  of  work,  and  we  try  to  ^ive  him  a  share  of  the  various 
Mnds,  as  he  never  worked  on  a  farm  before."  "Deficient  in  goodwill  to  incite  to 
worthy  action ;  an  even  temperament,  rather  careless  of  future  events."  "A  fine  girl, 
and  will  make  a  bright  woman."  *  ^A  very  good  temper,  hardly  ever  angry."  *  ^Always 
kind  and  polite  in  his  deportment."  "  Respectful  and  obliging."  "  Will  make  a  very 
Tiseftil  woman."  "  Well  pleased  with  the  boys."  "Willing  and  anxious  to  learn:  a 
good  kind  boy,  a  favorite  with  white  boys  he  is  allowed  to  associate  with."  "At 
school  stood  high  in  her  classes,  and  still  higher  in  the  estimation  of  her  teachers 
and  fellow  pupfls."  "  Veiy  concientious ;  not  governed  by  eye  service,  but  obedient, 
of  a  pleasant  temper,  and  in  all  respects  trustworthy."  "Extremely  tractable,  more 
so  than  white  children  of  the  same  age."  "Kind,  even  tempered,  but  generally  re- 
served." "The  more  that  is  made  of  him  the  better  he  is."  "Unwilling  to  be  told 
about  work  that  was  not  done  right."  "No  fault  to  find  with  them."  "I  could  rely 
upon  him  when  out  of  my  sight ;  ne  did  not  need  constant  watching."  "  Fast  losing 
all  trace  of  Indian  ways  and  falling  in  with  those  of  white  men."  "Satisfied  with 
his  conduct  in  all  respects."  "  Does  not  always  obey  my  wife  as  promptly  as  he 
should."  "Satisfied  with  his  conduct  in  all  respects."  Says  he  wants  to  stay  in  this 
country."  "Sometimes  sullen  and  stubborn,  much  like  other  children."  "Deserves 
^eat  praise."  "A gentleman."  "I  tried  to  teach  him  English  grammar  in  order  to 
improve  his  language,  which  was  very  defective,  but  found  that  he  did  not  sufficiently 
understand  the  meaning  of  the  words."  "  They  imitated  the  better  qualities  of  their 
white  companions,  and  were  disgusted  with  their  vices."  "  Were  quite  popular ;  held 
their  own  socially  and  industrially." 

The  students  above  reported  on  belonged  to  different  tribes,  as  follows :  Cheyennes, 
Creeks,  13 ;  Arapahoes,  10 ;   Pueblos,  10 ;  Osages,  9 ;   Sioux,  8 ;   Comanches,  6 ; 
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Pawnees,  3;  Northern  Arapahoes,  3;  ApacheS)  2;  lowas,  2;  Menomouees,  "2;  Poncaa^ 
2,  and  the  Nez  Percys,  Ottawas,  Miamies,  Lipans,  and  Kiowas,  eaoh  1. 

On  the  19th  June  the  students  from  the  Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge  agencies,  in  Da< 
kota,  who  would  have  completed  their  three  years^  course  in  October,  returned  to 
their  homes,  with  the  exception  of  four  boys  and  one  girl  from  Pine  Ridge  and  one 
boy  £rom  Rosebud,  who  remsed  to  go  home,  even  with  the  promise  thai  they  should 
return  to  the  school.  These  Sioux  children  came  to  the  school  October  5, 1879,  right 
from  camp,  never  having  been  in  school,  and  not  knowing  any  English.  When  they 
returned  most  of  them  had  gained  a  material  knowledge  of  plain  English;  the  most 
advanced  read  in  the  Third  Reader ;  were  working  in  the  four  rules  in  arithmetic  ; 
had  begun  to  study  geography,  and  could  write  fairly  intelligent  English  letters. 
There  were  various  degrees  of  aptness  shown.  Two  boys  were  so  hopelessly  dull 
they  could  not  be  taught  to  read,  but  they  excelled  in  labor.  The  same  difference  in 
natural  ability  was  shown  in  the  acquirement  of  industrial  knowledge.  The  studeuts 
frt>m  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  and  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agencies,  who 
would  also  have  completed  their  three  years'  course  in  October,  returned  to  their 
homes  on  the  Ist  of  July.  Their  progress  was  about  the  same  relatively  as  that  of 
the  Sioux,  but  a  number  of  them  had  been  in  agency  schools  before  coming  to  Carlisle. 

Three  years  in  school  is  not  education,  and  judgments  based  upon  the  success  or 
failure  of  those  who  have  made  this  mere  beginning  can  only  be  imi)erfect.  Before 
returning  students  I  wrote  to  their  respective  agents,  stating  what  each  one  could 
do  and  asking  work  for  them.  Agents  Hunt,  Miles,  and  McGillyciiddy  promptly 
responded  to  this  request,  furnishing  employment  so  far  as  j)racticable  to  these 
returned  students,  and  I  have  some  very  satisfactory  accounts  of  a  number  of  them. 

In  school-room  work  the  maxim  has  been  to  "make  haste  slowly,"  trying  to  lay 
strong  and  sure  foundations.  As  the  students  have  become  more  familiar  witli  the 
English  language  and  more  accustomed  to  habits  of  study  they  have  taken  greater 
interest  in  school  work,  so  that  it  has  been  easier  for  both  teachers  and  pupils.  In 
the  lower  grades  the  teaching  is  almost  entirely  from  objects,  and  the  word  method 
which  is  used  makes  our  students  remarkably  correct  in  their  spelling.  Every  lesson 
is  made  to  serve  a  two- fold  purpose  of  instruction,  and  whether  it  be  reading  or  arith- 
metic the  mastery  of  the  English  language  is  held  to  be  not  less  important  than  the 
mastery  of  the  lesson.  The  more  advanced  pupils  have  had  a  daily  exercise  in  En- 
glish composition  in  keeping  a  diary  of  the  events  of  school  life.  Younger  students 
were  given  pictures  to  describe  in  their  own  words,  and  by  this  exercise  were  success- 
ftilly  trained  not  only  in  writing,  spelling,  and  reading,  but  in  quickness  of  thought 
and  observation.  An  evening  study  hour  under  the  direct  supervision  of  the  teachers 
of  their  several  sections  has  been  of  great  benefit  to  the  older  students.  Our.  annual 
examination  was  held  on  the  1st  of  June,  but  school  exercises  were  continued  through 
the  month. 

Our  students  must  sooner  or  later  earn  their  own  living,*  and  we  endeavor  to  give 
industrial  instruction  the  precedence  over  the  only  less  important  training  of  the 
school-rooms.  The  system  of  having  the  boys  who  are  learning  trades  work  half  of 
each  day  and  attend  school  the  other  half  has  been  continued  with  the  most  satis- 
fiipctory  results.  The  gain  both  in  the  acquirement  of  literary  and  of  labor  knowl- 
edge has  been  almost  as  great  as  if  the  student  were  confined  wholly  to  the  one  or 
the  other. 

The  most  satisfactory  progress  of  the  year  was  in  English  speaking.  A  reward  was 
offered  to  all  who  should  for  a  week  speak  nothing  but  English ;  then  a  second  re- 
ward for  speaking  only  English  for  a  month.  Both  rewar<£  were  earned  by  nearly 
the  whole  school,  thus  successfully  demonstrating  to  them  that  they  could  talk 
English.  It  was  then  strongly  insisted  that  they  should  talk  nothing  else,  and  a 
daily  record  was  kept  in  the  case  of  each  student.  The  result  was  that  in  a  very 
^ort  time  Indian  languages  were  entirely  laid  aside.  Ignorance  of  our  language  is 
the  greatest  obstacle  to  the  assimilation  of  the  Indians  with  our  population.  It  will 
be  better  for  all  when  tribal  names,  distinctions,  and  languages  are  obliterated.  The 
plan  of  exclusive  ^schools  for  Germans  was  tried  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
found  to  be  foreign  to  the  interests  of  the  commonwealth,  in  that  it  banded  together 
a  large  mass  of  people  to  peculiar  and  special  interests  in  each  other  rather  than  in 
the  general  welfare.  Exclusively  Indian  schools  will  keep  the  Indians  a  separate 
and  peculiar  people  forever,  by  educating  them  entirely  to  race  sympathies,  and  lim- 
iting their  ambitions  and  aspirations  to  mere  tribal  affairs.  Without  experience 
outside  of  the  tribe  they  will  never  gain  courage  for  other  than  tribal  life.  Theory 
failB,  but  experience  does  the  work. 

The  total  number  of  apprentices  under  instruction  during  the  year  was  134.  Forty- 
two  is  the  largest  number  our  limited  shop  room  will  allow  to  be  at  work  at  once,  but 
by  the  division  of  apprentices  into  morning  and  afternoon  sections  we  are  able  to 
keep  84  under  daily  instructions.  During  the  eleven  months  from  October  1,  1881, 
the  date  of  my  last  report,  to  September  1,  1882,  our  manufactures  have  been : 
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13  spring  wagons *. $1, 040  00 

1  buggy 80  00 

177  sets  doable  harness 3, 320  52 

6, 744  articles  tinware 970  32 

160  pairs  shoes 320  00 


• 


5,730  84 

The  values  given  are  at  the  government  contract  price.  In  addition  to  the  above 
have  been  current  and  needed  repairs.  In  the  shoe-shop  about  1,800  pairs  of  boots 
and  shoes  have  been  mended,  mostly  half-soled.  The  tin-shop  has  had  much  outside 
work  in  repairs  to  roofs,  pipes,  <&c.  The  blacksmith  shop  has  had  repairing  of  farm 
implements,  horse-shoeing,  &c.  The  carpenter  and  his  apprentices  have  finished  the 
hospital  building,  and  have  been  kept  busy  by  numerous  repairs  and  changes  to 
buildings.  Most  of  the  clothing  for  our  180  boys  has  been  made  in  the  tailor-shop. 
After  some  little  difficulty  with  instructors,  who  insisted  that  Indians  could  not  be 
taught  to  make  yeast,  I  have  succeeded  in  getting  a  Cheyenne  and  an  Arapaho  boy 
trained  to  make  their  own  yeast  and  bake  the  bread,  and  now  the  bakery  is  under  the 
entire  charge  of  Little  Elk,  one  of  our  Cheyenne  boys,  baking  a  barrel  and  a  half  of 
flour  a  day  into  bread.  The  farmer  has  had  under  his  direction  all  the  boys  not  in 
the  shops,  and  has  been  ver>^  successful  in  teaching  them,  the  large  ones  particularly, 
in  the  skilled  parts  of  farm  labor.  Our  crops  of  wheat,  oats,  and  rye  were  cut  with  a 
cradle,  raked  and  bound  by  the  boys,  who  also  cut  the  hay  with  scythes ;  and  so 
through  all  the  various  branches  of  agriculture  we  have  held  to  the  system  that  would 
be  the  greatest  advantage  to  them,  because  of  their  poverty  and  inability  to  procure 
machinery  when  they  begin  life  for  themselves.  Our  two  school  papers  are  now  en- 
tirely under  the  mechanical  management  of  Indian  boys,  the  smaller  paper,  The 
School  News,  being  edited  by  them.     It  has  a  monthly  circulation  of copies. 

Our  manufactures  were  very  much  decreased  by  delay  in  receiving  shop  supplies 
after  the  beginning  of  tlie  new  fiscal  year,  the  delay  extending  through  July  and  part 
of  August.  Your  order  of  December  30,  directing  that  no  further  payments  be  made 
to  api)rentices,  was  also  unfortunate.  The  small  wages  they  had  received  (16|-  cents 
a  day  for  time  actually  employed)  was  a  great  stimulus,  giving  them  a  present  and 
tangible  result  of  their  labor.  I  held  them  to  their  work,  but  zeal  and  interest  was 
gone.  Through  your  recent  order,  authorizing  me  to  resume  payments  to  them,  I 
hope  soon  to  recover  the  lost  ground.  The  majority  of  the  apprentices  deposit  most 
of  their  earnings  in  the  savings  bank.  It  is  desirable  that  they  should  all  have  a 
little  capital  to  begin  with  when  they  go  out  from  school,  and  if  earned  and  saved 
in  small  sums  through  a  long  period  they  will  use  it  more  wisely  than  if  it  came  to 
them  by  any  easier  method. 

In  the  sewing-room  the  girls  make  all  their  own  garments,  a  portion  of  the  boys' 
clothing  and  underwear,  and  all  the  sheets,  pillow-cases,  &c.,  used.  Each  girl  is 
especially  trained  in  mending  and  plain  sewing ;  all  who  are  large  enough  learn  to 
use  the  sewing-machine.  The  past  year  has  shown  much  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  work  in  this  department.  A  number  of  the  older  girls  are  becoming  quite  skillful 
in  cutting  and  fitting  dresses.    In  the  laundry  the  girls  wash  and  iron  about  2,500 

Sieces  each  week,  with  very  little  outside  help,  and  in  a  very  creditable  manner, 
liss  Corson,  of  the  New  York  Cooking  School,  gave  a  very  successful  course  of  lessons 
in  cookery,  and  facilities  for  instruction  in  the  culinary  department  have  been  im- 
proved. It  is  so  arranged  that  each  girl  takes  her  turn  not  only  in  the  sewing-room, 
laundry,  and  kitchen,  but  in  performing  general  household  duty,  so  that  she  may  be- 
come equally  skilled  in  all  the  various  branches  of  domestic  knowledge. 

Discipline  is  maintained  with  as  few  regulations  as  possible.  A  multiplicity^  of  re- 
quirements peri)lexe8  the  pupil  who,  even  with  the  disposition  to  obey,  has  difficulty 
in  remembering  them  all.  If  many  minor  points  are  insisted  upon' there  is  danger 
that  important  principles  will  not  receive  due  prominence.  Adherence  to  the  few 
rules  laid  down,  and  then  suggestions  rather  than  commands  on  less  essential  points, 
we  find  the  best  course.  Tact  and  patience  are  the  great  requisites.  The  moderate 
amount  of  military  drill  received  by  onr  boys  is  of  great  value  as  a  means  of  physical 
training  and  giving  habits  of  prompt,  unquestioning  obedience.  The  girls  come  so 
constantly  under  the  individual  inlluence  of  their  matron  and  teachers  that  their  man- 
agement is  greatly  simplified.  There  have  been  few  cases  of  special  discipline.  The 
custom  in  aggravated  cases  of  trial  by  a  court  composed  of  the  older  pui)iLs  has  been 
continued  with  success. 

All  our  students  attend Sabbatb -school,  the  girls  in  our  own  chapel,  the  boys  atthe 
different  churches  in  Carlisle.  Sabbath  afternoon  services  have  been  conducted  by 
Rev.  Dr.  Lippincott,  of  Dickinson  College,  to  whom  1  am  greatly  indebted  for  faith- 
ful and  zealous  services  as  chaplain.  These  influences  have  produced  gratifying  re- 
sults. 

We  impress  upon  our  students  the  impoi*tance  of  such  labor  knowledge  as  will  en- 
able them  to  earn  a  living  amotig  and  in  competition  with  white  people.     If  they  can- 
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not  succeed  here  where  everything  helps,  how  can  they  succeed  among  their  own  peo- 
ple where  everything  hinders?  But  why  should  they  he  remanded  to  such  trial  and 
failnre?  Evidence  is  not  wanting  that  if  the  avenues  to  civilized  life  are  opened 
they  will  enter  and  take  no  mean  part.  Treated  like  other  folks  they  act  like  them. 
In  contact  with  civilized  life  they  speedily  hecome  civilized.  The  Indian  question  in 
broad  as  the  country.  Each  State  is  to  blame.  Why  should  there  he  East  or  West 
in  its  settlement  ?  Why  should  not  every  State  have  schools,  and  these  schools  bo 
made  introductory  to  civilized  contact,  and  so  in  time  all  Indian  children  grow  into 
a  knowledge  of  and  a  desire  for  American  citizenship  ? 

I  have  received  in  contributions  during  the  year  $7,243.31,  which  has  supplemented 
the  short  allowances  from  government  and  enabled  numerous  advantages  that  would 
otherwise  have  been  lost.  A  large  proportion  of  this  material  sympathy  has  come 
from  the  Society  of  Friends,  though  many  others  East,  West,  North,  and  South  have 
aided  as  well.  To  these  and  to  the  other  friends  who  have  taken  our  pupils  into  their 
families  during  vacation  and  for  winter  schooling  we  are  much  indebted  for  tho  de- 
gree of  success  obtained. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  H.  PRATT, 
Lieutenant  and  SvpeHnfendent. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Hampton  Normal  ani>  Agricultural  Institute, 

Hampton,  Fa.,  September  8,  1H8'2. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  the  following  report  in  reply  to  your  communica- 
tion of  July  15.  I  do  not  fill  out  the  blanks  forwarded,  as  they  are  not  aiiplicable  to 
the  work  here,  but  have  endeavored  to  supply  the  required  information  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  accordance  with  your  directions.  The  teachers  in  our  Indian  department 
have  opportunities  for  close  and  constant  observation,  and  have  individually  furnished 
me  with  full  reports,  from  which  I  quote  and  in  which  I  would  draw  your  attention 
particularly  to  their  suggestions  as  to  the  methods  of  teaching  adopted. 

The  total  attendance  during  the  year  has  been  96,  including  3  Seminole  negro  slaves, 
as  against  90  in  the  year  previous.  The  number  now  actually  connected  with  the 
school  is  84 ;  30  girls  and  54  boys.  One  boy  (Sioux  from  Fort  Berthold)  has  died,  live 
have  been  returned  to  their  homes  for  ill  health  and  three  for  other  causes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  number  given  above  (84)  there  arrived  at  the  school  on  August  22,  a  party 
of  six  Omaha  Indians,  including  a  sister  of  Bright  Eyes,  and  a  husband  and  wife 
with  two  children,  one  a  boy  of  ten,  the  other  an  infant.  These  were  sent  by  Miss 
Alice  tJ.  Fletcher,  who  desires  also  to  send  10  girls  from  the  Omaha  Agency.  These, 
with  three  from  Indian  Territory,  and  four  from  Dakota,  who  are  shortly  expected, 
will  run  our  number  up  to  something  over  100. 

For  the  summer  vacation  19  boys  and  8  girls  have  been  sent  to  Berkshire,  Mass., 
under  the  charge  of  Hon.  Marshall  Bidwell,  of  Monterey,  Mass.,  who  has  foun<i 
homes  for  them  among  the  country  farmers,  where  they  get  a  discipline  and  experience 
which  the  experiment  of  last  summer  has  shown  to  be  of  great  value.  Mr.  Bidwell 
informs  us  that  their  record  is  in  every  way  satisfactory  :  "They  have  done  themselves 
credit  this  season,  as  have  those  who  have  preceded  them  in  former  years. "  More  are 
desired  than  we  have  been  able  to  send. 

During  the  school  year  there  have  been  in  the  regular  classes  of  the  normal  school 
fifteen  Indians  (senior  class  3,  middle  class  1,  junior  class  11),  the  remainder  being 
separated  into  six  divisions  according  to  their  ability  and  progress  in  English.  It  is 
evident  that  as  the  majority  of  these  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  language  the 
teaching  must  be  for  a  long  time  wholly  oral.  The  course  which  has  been  developed 
by  the  necessities  and  circumstances  of  the  case  I  can  best  briefly  describe  by  quoting 
from  the  report  of  Miss  H.  W.  Ludlow,  teacher  of  P^nglish : 

"First  YEAR.— 1.  Teach t n y  hf  objects. — Names  of  things :  Boy,  hook.  Description 
of  qualities:  Tallboy,  red  book.  Pronouns:  You,  I,  it,  &c.  Actions  performed,  as- 
serted, commanded :  I  walk,  she  walked,  walk.  Actions  described :  I  walk  fast.  Ob- 
jects or  actions  joined ;  Mary  and  Sarah,  they  ate  and  drank.  Position  of  objects  or 
acts:  The  boy  is  under  the  table;  I  jumped  oiutr  the  fence.  Classes  of  objects  are 
naturally  taught  together  to  aid  the  memory  by  association,  and  the  object  itself  is 
used  whenever  possible.  Toys  and  pictures  representing  them  are  used  in  other  cases. 
Dr.  Pectus  *  Language  Lessolis  for  Deaf-Mutes '  and  Prof.  .7.  H.  Worman's  'Modern 
Language  Series*  we  find  very  helpful. 

"2.  All  sorts  of  talking  games  have  been  devised,  and  the  class  is  often  taken  tmt 
for  a  walk  during  school  hours  and  taught  the  names  of  natural  objects. 

"3,  Short  dialogues,  memorized  and  repeated  daily,  have  been  useful  in  giving  con- 
fidence and  familiarizing  the  pupils  with  common  expressions. 
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^*  Second  yeah. — Cheap  chromo-litliograpbs,  large  euoiigh  for  all  to  see,  are  now 
einploved  to  develop  tbe  power  of  expression.  Pernaps  the  teacher  begins  *  I  see  a 
horse/  Some  one  issure  to  take  it  up,  and  soon  all  are  vying  with  each  other  to  tell  what 
they  see  in  the  picture  before  them.  A  still  more  interesting  step  is  to  imagine,  as  for 
example,  *  Let  us  imagine  tbe  inside  of  a  bouse,^  &(-.  Tbe  next  step  is  to  write  some 
of  the  phrases  given  in  the  form  of  a  little  story  or  description,  then  to  copy  and 
memorize  them.  In  tbe  last  half  of  this  second  year  a  vigorous  drill  was  began  in 
verbs  to  break  up  baby  talk  and  secure  accuracy  of  expression.  At  first  the  indica- 
tive present  of  the  verb  *  to  be  '  was  given.  When  this  was  mastered  it  was  joined 
with  other  verbs,  and  as  soon  as  they  began  to  see  that  they  had  thus  gained  a  key  to 
all  verbs  their  delight  was  unbounded.  It  was  then  very  easy  to  go(m  to  all  tbe  sim- 
ple tenses,  calling  them  only  yesterday,  to-da^^,  and  to-morrow,  or  once,  now,  by-and- 
by.  Letter  writing  is  used  to  some  extent,  the  letters  being  written  on  tbe  board  by 
the  teacher,  the  sentences  given  orally  by  the  pupils. 

*' Third  year. — Natural  history  has  been  of  great  value  in  exciting  them  to  talk. 
Living  animals  or  prepared  specimens  are  used  so  far  as  possible,  and  Prang^s  Zoo- 
logical Series.  Drill  in  verbs  still  continues  with  increasing  interest  to  the  class, 
the  roots  of  the  verbs  being  ^iven  under  the  to  them  significant  title  of  *  chiefs,'  and 
they  take  pleasure  in  arranging  under  each  *  chief  ^  bis  own  followers,  and  then  giv- 
ing them  their  places  in  sentences.  All  this  takes  much  time,  but  they  have  excel- 
lent memories. 

''Fourth  yfiar. — In  this  year,  for  tbe  first  time,  a  book  has  been  placed  in  the 
bands  of  tbe  talking  class — 'Reed  and  Kellogg's  Language  Lessons.'  It  seemed 
time  to  give  them  some  systematic  ideas  of  the  construction  of  English  and  a  sense 
of  the  language  as  a  whole,  and  the  result  has  been  most  sjitisfactory.  The  long- 
coveted  dictionary  has  also  been  given  them,  and  one  of  their  most  highly  enjoyed 
exercises  is  to  bunt  up  the  new  words  they  find  in  their  language  lessons. 

"  In  geography  oiu*  Indians  are  reported  as  being  thoroughly  at  home.  It  has  a 
fl.ivor  of  the  earth,  and  brings  before  them  vividly  the  life  and  surroundings  wbicli 
are  dear  to  them.  Tbe  first  lessons  are  accompanied  by  drawing  physical  features  on 
the  blackboard  and  molding  in  sand.  A  watch  was  the  beginning  of  our  class  in 
geography.  Object  lessons  in  its  size,  shape,  use,  «&e.,  at  the  same  time  teaching  them 
*  60  seconds  make  one  minute,'  &c.,  took  fully  two  months.  When  they  learned 
24  hours  make  one  day  they  were  shown  the  globe  for  the  first  time,  and  told  of  seasons, 
climates,  motion  of  the  earth,  &c.  After  lessons  on  the  zones,  in  which  pictures  of 
life  in  Alaska,  the  United  States,  and  South  America  were  used,  they  were  allowed 
to  make  a  hemisphere,  draw  the  lines  for  the  equator  and  tropics,  and  in  each  zone 
pictures  of  tbe  bouses,  animals,  and  vegetation  which  they  thought  would  be  found 
there.  They  did  very  well,  and  one  little  man  of  about  thirty-five  was  so  aston- 
ished at  bis  own  work  that  he  was  found  gazing  at  it  with  folded  bands  long  after 
the  bell  bad  rung  for  dinner.  After  drawing,  moldin<»',  talking,  they  are  given  defi- 
nitions, and  committing  them  to  memory  is  their  special  delight.  An  outhne  map  of 
lakes,  rivers,  and  canals  is  tbe  first  map  used,  and  from  this  they  go  on  to  regular 
map  work,  bounding,  locating,  and  drawing  with  wonderful  exactness.  Guyot's 
method  of  locating  things  in  the  room  and  on  the  place  is  followed,  and  they  make 
picture  maps  of  their  own  rooms,  the  school  grounds,  &.c.  With  all  this  they  use 
the  sand  table." 

Instruction  in  American  history  is,  as  may  be  imagined,  somewhat  difficult,  and  is 
further  complicated  for  the  teacher  by  her  realization  that  ''there  is  some  doubt  as 
to  how  the  graphic  descriptions  of  tbe  aboiigines,  with  scalping  knife  and  tomahawk, 
will  strike  their  descendants,  and  how  they  will  relish  the  comments  of  the  historian, 
sometimes  by  no  means  flattering.  In  i)oint  of  fact,  however,  they  seem  to  take  it 
all  calmly,  and  it  is  a  study  in  which  their  interest  seems  easily  awakened.  A  8im[)le 
Text  book,  Quackenbos'  Primary  History  of  the  United  States,  has  proved  well  suited 
to  their  capacities,  and  they  are  taught  also  orally  and  from  the  blackboard." 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  arithmetic  is  exceedingly  hard  for  the  majority  of  them, 
their  progress  this  year  has  been  very  encouraging.  "They  make  mechanical  com- 
binations fjuitc  readily,  but  the,\*  find  it  hard  to  reason  in  a  language  not  wholly  under 
their  command.  It  necessitates  carrying  on  two  trains  of  thought  when  the  problem 
itself  requires  their  undivided  attention.  They  get  a  thorough  drill,  however,  in 
simple  arithmetic  and  are  certainly  improving." 

In  their  sewing  and  cooking  classes  (the  latter  established  this  year)  the  girls  have 
had  thorough  and  efficient  instruction.  In  regard  to  the  first-mentioned,  the  matron 
in  charge  re])orts:  "AVben  I  came  to  the  normal  school,  a  little  more  than  two  years 
ago,  I  found  seventeen  Indian  girls  connected  with  the  sewing  school.  With  one  ex- 
ception their  work  had  to  be  cut  out  and  basted.  Several  of  tbe  girls  reiumed  to 
their  western  homes  last  fall,  and  before  they  left  they  had  cut  and  made  complete 
sets  of  underclothing  for  themselves  and  assisted  in  making  theirown  dresses.  Nine 
of  them  remain  ;  live  of  these  can  cut  and  fit  their  own  dresses,  and  their  sewing  will 
compare  favorably  with  any  class  of  girls  of  their  age.     At  the  opening  of  last  term 
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OUT  class  numbered  28,  and  since  that  time  they  have  cut  and  in-  part  made  122  dresses 
with  at  least  350  other  articles.  When  we  consider  how  unaccustomed  they  are  to 
industrious  habits,  their  youth,  and  the  other  demands  made*  upon  their  time  for 
school  and  house  work,  I  think  none  will  deny  them  a  good  measure  of  credit  for  in- 
dustry and  ability  to  learn." 

They  are  interested  in  their  cooking  lessons,  which  are  purely  practice  work  (that 
is  the  work  is  done  by  the  girls  themselves),  but  *'  are  not  quick  and  require  much 
•drilling.  Weekly  lessons  of  one  hour  and  a  half  have  been  ^ven  to  twenty  Indian 
girls  in  the  making  and  baking  of  bread,  roasting  and  boiling  of  meats,  the  prep- 
aration of  soups,  stews,  beef- teas,  gruels,  &c.,  for  the  sick,  as  well  as  in  the  cooking 
of  vegetables,  eggs,  plain  puddings,  muffins,  &c.  The  work  of  the  cooking  classes 
has  been  for  the  most  part  turned  over  for  use  in  the  Indian-diet  kitchen,  where  those 
of  the  boys  and  girls  considered  to  be  in  need  of  a  fuUer  and  more  easily  digested 
diet  than  that  or  the  ordinary  dining  room  have  taken  their  meals.' ^ 

The  girls  are  all,  so  far  as  practicable,  trained  in  housework,  and  the  fact  that  they 
<lo  not  take  to  it  naturally  and  can  with  difficulty  be  made  to  see  the  importance  of 
it  is  only  the  logical  result  of  their  previous  habits  of  life. 

During  the  school  year  61  Indians  have  been  employed  in  the  various  industrial 
departments,  as  follows: 

Farmers 8     Printers 2 

Carpenters 14     Wheelwrights 5 

Shoemakers 11  |  Painters 2 

Tinsmiths 7  I  Harness-makers 4 

Butcher 1  :  Engineers 4 

Blacksmiths 3 

■ 

Vacation,  from  June  15  to  October  1,  necessitates  some  changes,  and  at  the  present 
date  the  arrangements  are  as  follows : 

Carpenter  shop. — Twelve  boys  engaged  in  making  window  and  door  frames,  tables, 
43chool  seats,  and  desks,  and  in  the  erection  and  repair  of  school  buildings. 

Paint  shop. — Two  boys  engaged  in  painting  and  calcimining  new  buildings  and  oil- 
ingand  varnishing  school-furniture. 

Harness  shop. — Three  boys  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  plow  harness  for  the  In- 
terior Department  and  in  manufacture  and  repair  of  a  general  line  of  team  haruess. 

Tin  shop. — Six  boys  engaged  iu  the  manufacture  of  tin-ware  on  contract  with  the 
Interior  Department,  and  in  the  manufacture  and  repair  of  tin  and  sheet-iron  work, 
and  in  putting  tin  rooting  on  school  buildings. 

Printer y  1;  engineer y  1. 

Shoemaker  shop. — Ten  boys  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  brogans  for  Interior  De- 
partment ;  samples  of  which,  exhibited  in  Boston,  August  last,  at  the  warerooms  of 
Messrs  Houghton,  Coolidge  &  Co.,  were  pronounced  by  experts  to  be  ^*as  good  as 
those  made  in  Boston  of  the  same  grade."  In  the  oi)inion  of  Mr.  Coolidge,  *'they  are 
superior  to  anything  which  could  be  produced  without  machinery  by  three  men  out 
of  a  hundred  in  our  Northern  factories."  These  35  boys  are  divided  into  three  squads, 
which  are  sent  out  alternately  for  three  weeks  at  a  time,  to  the  Hemenway  farm, 
where  they  are  employed  entirely  in  farm  work,  the  change  being  found  very  bene- 
ficial to  them.  The  22  girls  remaining  at  the  school  during  the  summer  are  kept  at 
their  housework,  sewing,  and  other  domestic  duties,  and  both  boys  and  girls  receive 
regular  daily  instruction  in  classes,  from  1  to  2.30  p.  m. 

Our  Indian  apprentices  have  been  working  in  a  shed,  a  mere  make-shift ;  but  we 
are  now  putting  up  for  them  a  building,  the  funds  for  which  are  contributed  by 
friends,  to  cost  15,000,  and  to  contain  a  shoe  factory  and  repair  shop,  a  harness  shop, 
tin  shop,  and  blacksmith^s  and  wheelwright's  shop.  While  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  exact  amount  of  production  in  our  various  industrial  departments,  the  value  of 
the  results  obtained  is  beyond  question,  and  I  would  saj'  here  that  my  experience 
leads  me  to  urge  the  increase  both  in  the  East  and  West  of  advantages  for  the  me- 
chanical education  of  Indians. 

The  physical  condition  of  our  stddents  has  been  more  encouraging  during  the  pres- 
ent session  than  ever  before,  owing  largely  to  the  attention  given  them  by  the  school 
physician,  Dr.  M.  M.  Waldron,  who  reporte  as  follows :  "  Since  my  arrival  three  stu- 
dents have  been  sent  home  on  account  of  ill  health.  Two  boys  have  died  here  from 
phthisis.  One  of  these  had  been  sick  for  several  months,  and  died  last  October;  the 
other  was  in  an  advanced  stage  of  phthisis  at  the  time  of  his  arrival ;  was  never  able 
to  enter  school,  and  declined  gradually  till  his  death.  Several  other  students,  both 
boys  and  girls,  who  were  not  in  sound  health  at  the  time  of  theii'  arrival  have  steadily 
improved,  and  are  now  able  to  fulfill  all  the  requirements  of  the  school.  The  rule  that 
regular  habits  of  life  promote  health  finds  no  exception  among  our  Indian  pupils. 
The  per  cent,  of  death  compares  favorably  with  that  at  the  agencies.  Indian  girls  in 
flohool  are  less  subject  to  illness  than  boys,  probably  because  from  childhood  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  more  regular  occupation." 
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I  add  to  the  above,  as  showing  some  of  the  practical  difficulties  met  with,  a  quota- 
tion from  the  report  of  the  trained  nurse  who,  for  two  years,  has  had  charge  of  our 
invalid  Indians:  ^^  An  Indian  is  at  first  loath  to  confess  himself  sick  even  though  hi» 
body  may  be  racked  with  pain.  He  knows  if  he  gives  up  that  he  will  be  laughed  at  by 
the  other  boys,  and  pretty  thoroughljr  ignored  even  by  his  best  Mends.  However,, 
when  he  makes  up  his  mind  that  ne  is  ill  he  takes  white  man's  medicine  without 
making  any  trouble,  though  he  is  apt  to  have  theories  of  his  own  on  the  subject. 
Many  see  and  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  have  mortal  bodies  and  must  care  for 
them,  but  the  majority  are  perfectly  reckless  in  this  regard.  Left  in  bed  on  a  sum- 
mer night  at  ten  o'clock,  midnight  may  find  half  of  them  rolled  up  in  sheets  asleep- 
on  the  verandah  roofe.  When  remonstrated  with  they  appear  to  appreciate  theories 
as  to  the  effect  of  night  dews  on  delicate  lungs,  and  go  quietly  to  their  roomn,  but  the 
next  hot  night  they  do  the  same  thin^  again.  A  boy  who  has  had  hemorrhages  will 
take  off  his  warm  underclothing  in  winter  weather  whenever  the  spirit  moves  him,  or 
^o  all  day  in  soaking  wet  clothing  without  giving  the  matter  a  thought.  Picking 
ripe  £ruit  on  the  place  being  a  forbidden  luxury,  the  Indians  anticipate  the  order,  ana 
eat  most  of  it  while  it  is  green.  An  occasional  midnight  war  dance  on  a  moonlight 
night,  in  the  lightest  of  clothing,  has  added  a  complication  to  the  treatment  of  some- 
diseases,  and  fanning  the  place  from  which  a  mustard  plaster  has  just  been  removed, 
hardly  increases  the  chances  of  a  patient's  recovery  from  pneumonia.  Tlioy  are  on 
the  whole,  however,  quick  to  see  their  faults  when  brought  to  their  notice,  and  ready 
and  willing  to  do  what  is  required  of  them." 

The  religious  work  for  the  Indians,  has  been,  during  the  past  year,  in  the  hands  or 
the  school  chaplain.  Rev.  H.  B.  Frissell,  assisted  by  Rev.  J.  J.  Gravatt,  rect<>r  of  St^ 
John's  Episcopal  Church,  Hampton,  who  has  for  three  years  taken  pastoral  charge 
of  all  Indians  previously, connected  with  the  Episcopal  Church.  Those  from  Catholic 
agencies  attend  mass  on  Sunday.  These  gentlemen  unite  in  the  belief  that  the  In- 
dians are  especially  interested  and  earnest  in  regard  to  everything  pertaining  to^ 
their  religious  life.  They  are  capable  of  receiving  strong  and  deep  impressions,  and 
though  they  are  not  easily  got  at,  both  by  reason  of  their  mental  characteristics  and 
their  inability  to  understand  English,  yet  it  is  believed  that  there  is  an  excellent 
foundation  to  build  upon. 

The  (for  us)  vexed  question  of  the  mingling  of  races,  seems  to  have  satisfactorily 
settled  itself  with  little  or  no  interference  on  the  part  of  our  officers.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  is  nothing  better  for  a  wild  Indian  boy,  fresh  from  the  plains,  than 
to  room  for  six  months  with  a  good  colored  student,  for  such  companionship  does- 
much,  in  a  quiet  way,  for  his  habits,  manners,  and  morals.  In  this  connection  I  de- 
sire to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  services  of  Capt.  G.  Le  Roy  Brown,  whose 
eight  years'  experience  at  the  West  has  specially  qualified  him  to  deal  with  In- 
dians. The  Hampton  school  has  always  been,  and  is  still,  a  private  corporation, 
but  as  it  has  for  some  years  acted  in  the  capaci  ty  of  a  State  agricultural  college  for 
the  colored  race,  it  has  thereby  become  entitled  to  a  resident  army  officer.  This  po- 
sition has  been  tilled  during  the  past  year  by  Captain  Brown,  U.  S.  A.,  and  the  results- 
of  his  systematic  diMcipline  and  care  are  already  apparent  and  of  great  value  to  the 
school. 

The  monthly  allowance  for  our  Indian  students  is  from  $2.50  to  $5,  according  to 
the  amount  and  value  of  their  labor.  With  this  they  are  obliged,  after  the  first  out- 
fit, to  purchase  all  but  their  clothing,  in  order  that  they  may  learn  the  use  of  money. 

During  the  school  year  they  work,  as  a  rule,  half  days,  studying  the  other  half,, 
with  holiday  on  Saturdays. 

I  beg  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  last  year  I  asked  for  aud  you  recommended 
to  Congress  an  appropriation  of  Jj^l75  apiece  per  annum  for  Indians  sent  by  govern- 
meut  to  Hampton.  Permit  me  now  to  renew  through  you  the  same  request,  on  the 
ground  of  its  reasonableness  and  justice.  I  can  see  no  ground  whatever  for  the 
reduction  of  prices  from  the  $17,5  asked  for  to  the  $167  apiece  appropriated.  We  had 
agreed  to  $167  four  years  ago,  when  expenses  were  less,  when  all  was  experimental,, 
when,  perhaps,  funds  for  the  purpose  were  low,  aud  before  Congress  had  had  oppor- 
tunity to  act;  l>ut  we  have  before  protested,  and  now  protest,  against  being  held  to 
it,  the  actual  amount  per  year  being  upward  of  $225  apiece,  which  is  tlie  amount 
given  to  Carlisle  school.  Not  but  that  we  can  be  forced  to  the  same  or  even  lower 
rates  (as  we  have  been)  rather  than  give  up  the  work,  but  in  view  of  the  services  of 
this  institution  to  the  Indians  directly,  and  indirectly  through  creating  public  sen- 
timent, and  when  in  behalf  of  the  friends  of  the  red  man  we  offer  to  collect  from  the 
public  all  over  $175  apiece,  besides  over  $12,000  a  year  (so  far)  for  buildings,  work- 
shopsand  outfits,  it  does  not  seem  fair  for  Congress  to  add  to  this  self-imposed  burden 
so  long  a«*  our  work  is  well  done.  Reasonable  co-operation  from  the  peo])le  is  most 
excellent  for  the  cause  and  is  therefore  sought.  Up  to  July,  18H2,  the  school  had  re- 
ceived for  the  education  of  ludians  ,is  follows: 
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For  buildings $38,796  O:^ 

For  beneficiary  fdnd 13,  771  8^ 

For  scholarships 7, 146  31 

From  private  sources , 59,  714  1(> 

From  United  States  Government 35,  935  9^ 


95,  650  li 


The  event  of  the  year  was  the  return  in  October,  1881,  of  a  party  of  30  Sioux  Indians 
(25  boys  and  5  girls)  to  their  homes  in  Dakota,  and  the  arrival  the  same  month  of 
a  new' party  of  45(31  boys  and  14  girls),  gathered  from  the  same  agencies.  Misa 
Enstis  (lady  principal  of  our  Indian  department)  says  of  this :  "  The  effect  upon  the 
school  of  the  return  of  these  scholars  to  Dakota  has  been  of  great  value.  The  re- 
maining scholars  have  faced  the  fact  of  their  own  return.  They  watch  the  report* 
from  Dakota  with  interest,  and  seem  to  be  stimulated  by  the  failures  as  well  as  by 
the  success  of  their  former  comrades."  As  to  the  new  comers,  "  they  have  been  care- 
fully selected  and  prove  to  be  excellent  material,  being  for  the  most  part  physically 
sfrong.  There  are  many  minds  among  them  surprisingly  quick  and  retentive,  and  iu 
general  a  determined,  earnest,  and  patient  spirit  characterizes  both  their  work  and 
their  study.  They  have  made  better  progress  in  the  school-room  than  any  previous*, 
party,  and  the  discipline  of  the  school  has  become  a  much  simpler  matter.  The  ex- 
cessive reserve  of  the  Sioux,  which  places  them  at  a  disadvantage  in  comparison 
with  the  Southern  tribes,  is  counterbalanced  by  their  retentive  memories.  The  Piman 
and  Apaches  speak  English  more  readily,  but  have  gained  no  permanent  advantage 
in  any  other  direction.  The  Indians  show  immediately  an  aptitude  for  independent 
study  which  is  remarkable.  The  new  boys,  fresh  from  the  plains,  settle  down  to  even- 
ing study  with  the  more  advanced  scholars,  working  for  an  hour  and  a  half  without 
asking  for  help  and  apparently  without  fatigue.  There  has  been  a  marked  improve- 
ment during  the  year  in  the  self-respect  and  ambition  shown  by  the  girls  and  a  cor- 
responding increase  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  the  boys,  though  much  is  left  to  be  do- 
sired  in  both  directions.  The  new  building  for  the  girls  has  been  a  strong  stimulus. 
to  them." 

The  summing  up  of  our  experience  so  far  is  that  success  in  educating  Indians  here- 
depends  largely  on  the  opportunities  which  await  them  on  their  return  to  their  homes. 
Those  of  us  who  know  them  best  believe  in  their  ability  to  stand  in  an  ordinarily 
healthful  moral  atmosphere,  but  the  false  conditions  of  life  which  at  present  exist  iu 
most  Itulian  agencies  make  their  chance  a  small  one.    To  quote  again  from  Miss  Eustis's- 
report:  "There  is  absolutely  no  position  of  dignity  to  which  an  Indian  girl  after 
three  years'  training  can  look  forward  with  any  reasonable  confidence.    There  i^^ 
nothing  for  her  but  to  enjoy  or  suffer  in  the  present  as  best  she  may.     Should  the- 
United  States  Government  ever  find  it  possible  to  keep  their  treaty  with  the  Sioux, 
which  provides  for  a  school  and  suitable  teacher  for  every  thirty  children  in  the  tribe, 
the  way  might  be  open  for  the  solution  of  the  knotty  problem.     Schools  ju  the  In- 
dian camps  under  judicious  and  vigorous  supervision  (such  as  are  in  a  few  cases  al- 
ready established  by  the  missionaries)  would  give  honorable  work,  full  of  inspira- 
tion, to  our  best  Indian  girls." 

That  success  with  Indians  is  quite  as  much  a  question  of  men,  as  of  money  or  of  meas- 
ures, is  evident.    It  is  an  executive  problem.    Weak  and  changing  officials  in  charge- 
of  our  Indian  wards  have  checked  their  progress.    In  view  of  the  difficulties  sur- 
rounding our  returned  students^  I  desire  to  express  our  appreciation  of  the  assistance 
they  have  received  from  the  following  gentlemen,  as  well  as  from  the  Indian  agents 
at  the  points  mentioned :  Rev.  C.  L.  Hall,  Fort  Berthold  Agency ;  Rev.  Jerome  Hunt,, 
Standing  Rock  Agency ;  Rev.  Henry  Swift,  Cheyenne  River  Agency ;  Mr.  J.  V.  Kin- 
ney, Cheyenne  River  Agency ;   Rev.  Thomas  L.  Riggs,  Peoria  Bottom ;   Rev.  Luke 
Walker,  Lower  Brul6  Agency ;  Rev.  John  Williamson,  Yankton  Agency ;  Rev.  Joseph 
P.  Cook,  Yankton  Agency. 

The  following  testimony  from  the  agents  and  others  in  immediate  charge  of  the- 
thirty  Indian  graduates  of  Hampton  (brought  iu  November,  1878),  who  have  now  been 
at  home  nearly  a  year,  is,  I  think,  creditable  to  and  hopefiil  for  the  Sioux  tribe,  and^ 
although  not  decisive,  yet  I  respectfully  submit,  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  Eastern 
schools  established  for  Indians,  and  a  reason  for  ^nsh'mg  the  practical  education  ot" 
their  youth  in  every  direction. 

Rev.  Jno.  P.  Williamson,  a  veteran  missionary,  writes  of  the  six  who  returned  to 
Yankton  Agency — 

So  far  they  have  all  ran  well.  I  have  not  heard  a  slander  against  one  of  them.  They  attend  church 
regnlarly :  they  are  recognized  as  leading  spirits  among  the  Christian  yoath ;  their  appearance  is  al- 
ways creditable.    Not  one  white  boy  in  sucteen  could  do  his  work  or  teach  as  well  as  David  Simmons. 

There  has  since  been  a  less  favorable  account  of  the  ten  ^irls  who  live  in  the  camp 
with  their  mothers,  which  is  their  misfortune  rather  than  their  fault.    Th<?y  have^  ho^  - 
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«ver,  done  nothing  wrong.  There  is  not  the  regular  employment  for  girls  that  there 
is  for  boys.  The  Tot  and  the  chances  of  the  former  are  much  harder  than  the  latter. 
The  intelligent)  decent  Indian  girl  is  a  problem ;  teaching  would  be  her  hope  if  schools 
were  provided. 

Major  Parkhurst,  agent  ^it  Lower  Bruld,  reports,  April  20,  the  five  young  men  re- 
turned to  his  agency : 

All  the  returned  bojrs  from  Hampton  have  now  come  in  and  are  at  work,  doing  much  better. 
<^eorge  Bnshooter  is  doing  will ;  needs  a  little  direction,  but  is  tractable ;  his  faults  are  of  the  head, 
not  of  the  heart. 

Since  this  report  the  boy  has  got  into  temporary  trouble  from  assuming  too  much 
authority. 

Henry  Kementie  is  doing  well ;  improving  in  work,  and  is  at  something  all  the  time.  Zede  was  the 
first  malcontent  to  give  in  aft«r  a  long  trial;  stated  that  he  was  sick  of  doing  nothing,  and  was  willing 
to  work  as  directed ;  that  he  would  obey  me  and  the  master  carpenter  at  all  times,  and  has  done  so 
since.  I  have  had  no  fault  to  find  with  his  work.  James  and  Joseph  hung  around  the  shops  for  a 
time,  hindering  the  other  boys,  telling  them  they  were  fools  for  working,  till  ordered  out  of  the  shop. 
Pinding  no  other  way  open,  they  then  applied  for  work,  were  talked  to  firmly  and  kindly,  came  under 
the  yoke,  and  have  been  well  broken  in.  I  have  reason  to  think  that  some  evil  disposed  person  insti- 
gated them  to  insubordination.    I  am  inquired  of  almost  daily  about  the  absent  (5)  boys  at  Hampton. 

Three  boys  and  one  girl  are  at  Crow  Creek  Agency,  the  latter  keeping  her  father's 
store  and  accounts,  and  doing  well  at  last  reports.  The  two  shop  boys,  carpenters, 
are  reported  as  **  doing  all  that  could  be  expected,"  and  the  teacher  as  *'  doing  splen- 
didly." They  are  exerting  a  good  influence  on  the  Indians  around  them.  An  official 
writes  me  from  Crow  Creek  as  follows : 

The  boys  are  great  correspondents ;  they  write  in  both  English  and  Indian  and  receive  many  let- 
ters. They  spend  evenings  mostly  in  their  rooms,  receiving  visits  from  friends,  but  devote  most 
of  their  time  to  reading  English  books  and  writing  letters.  I  found  the  following  regulations  posted 
«ip  in  the  room,  signed  by  the  boys : 

No.  1.  No  play  here. 

No.  2.  No  sit  down  in  the  bed. 

No.  3.  No  chew  here. 

No.  4.  No  spit  on  the  floor  here. 

Just  smoking  here. 

Please  be  careful  here  in  this  room.    Sit  down  like  man  and  talk  like  man. 

The  Indians  were  at  first  disposed  to  regard  Hamy^tou  as  a  sort  of  educational  trap  set  by  white  men 
to  catch  and  swallow  their  children.  The  return  of  these  scholars  has  entirely  unfixed  this  prejudice 
And  secnred  the  full  confidence  of  the  Indians.    They  are  now  anxious  to  send  their  children  away. 

Five  returned  boys  are  at  Cheyenne  River ;  one  is  assistant  teacher,  the  rest  are 
mechanics,  blacksmiths,  and  carpenters,  making  an  excellent  record ;  like  the  others  in 
government  shops,  at  moderate  wages,  and  wholly  supporting  themselves.  All  or  nearly 
all  at  the  various  agencies  live  away  from  the  tents  or  camps  in  decent  rooms  at  the 
headquarters.  This  gives  them  a  great  advantage  and  immunity  from  temptation. 
Oirls  cannot  be  isolated. 

Two  boys  and  one  girl  are  at  Standing  Rock  Agency .  Major  McLaughlin,  in  charge, 
writes:  ''Both  the  young  men  are  doing  well."  A  lady  missionary  reports  that 
■^*  they  are  quiet,  conscientious  workers,  and  have  the  respect  of  every  one."  The  girl 
is  working  in  a  missionary's  family  giving  excellent  satisfaction. 

Five  boys  and  one  girl  are  at  Fort  Berthold  Agency.  The  girl  writes :  "  Hard  out 
here  to  be  good  woman."  She  has  since  married  a  white  man  of  good  repute  and  is 
doing  well.  Three  of  the  boys  have  given  good  satisfaction  as  workers;  two  have 
again  gone  to  school  at  Santee  Agency  ;  they  are  but  14  years  old. 

We  had  expected  that  half  of  them  might  relapse  into  barbarism.  We  now  hope  that 
three-fourths  at  least  will  do  well.  I  would  urgently  recommend  that  every  Indian 
girl  competent  to  teach  be  guaranteed  a  school  to  teach.  This  would  go  far  towards 
fiolving  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  problem — the  fate  of  the  ghls. 

I  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  education  of  the  above-named  Indians  at 
Hampton  cost  the  government  but  $150  a  year,  for  three  years  (a  rate  that  we  never 
agreed  to),  and  that  the  expen.se  of  their  support  at  home  for  rations,  clothing,  &c., 
would  have  been,  had  they  not  come  East,  not  less  than  $50  a  year.  Contrast  this  cost 
of  civilizing  them  with  that  of  each  soldier  in  the  West  yearly,  reported  to  the  last 
Congress  to  be  $1,000.  The  comparative  success  of  arms  and  of  ideas  indicates  the  true 
policy,  a  liberal  educational  policy  and  wise  management,  in  and  for  which  I  have 
found  no  more  confidence  .and  enthusiasm  than  among  those  officers  of  the  Army  who 
have  had  the  most  to  do  with  Indians. 

From  study  and  from  personal  observation  on  the  ground,  having  visited  six  differ- 
ent agencies  the  past  year.  I  am  convinced  that  the  agent  is  of  all  others  the  man  to 
lead  file  mass  of  Indians  up  to  the  estate  of  full  citizenship,  which  is  the  true  objective 
point.  Laws  alone  cannot  do  it:  the  Indian  cannot  govern  himself;  he  is  a  child,  and 
needs  a  father,  not  a  savage  needing  an  executioner.  The  agent  is  the  Indian's  point 
<of  contact  with  civilization,  and  should  be  a  strong,  valuable,  representative  man,  a 
lesson  in  character  and  manliness  to  the  red  man,  whose  own  type  is  not  deficient  in 
dome  of  the  finest  traits.     Such  men  will  find  him  tractable,  quick  to  learn,  ready  to 
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-work,  a  difficult  subject  in  many  ways,  but  worthy  of  the  noblest  philanthropic  effort 
and  of  generous  govemment  aid.  Those  who  live  near  him  know  him  as  the  South- 
erner knew  the  negro,  in  a  fixed  condition,  and  often  scout  the  idea  of  improving  him 
as  they  would  of  improving  a  wild  pony.  Bat  the  West,  like  the  South,  may  some 
day  change  their  opinions.  The  ** despised  races"  are  "the  rejected  stones"  ofonr 
civilization,  but  they  will  yet  have  their  place.  The  success  of  educational  work  for 
Indians  away  from  their  homes  depends  so  directly  upon  the  conditions  of  life  to  which 
students  return  that  hope  for  their  futare  is  justified  only  as  these  conditions  shall  be 
chsuiged  for  the  better,  and  that  depends  on  the  kind  of  agents  that  are  appointed. 
More  cruel  and  unjust  to  the  Indians  than  any  war  or  plunder  of  their  supplies,  is  the 
prevention  of  their  progress  by  the  inefficiency  or  worse  of  many  public  agents  who 
have  been  sent  to  care  for  them.  While  good  Indian  agents  can  be  pointed  out,  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  state  that  the  salaries  paid  are  a  prohibitory  tariff  on  first-class 
men  for  those  positions.  Pardon  me,  sir,  if  I  have  gone  beyond  my  province  in  the 
above  statement.  Our  work  here  is  only  a  commencement,  where  results  are  deter- 
mined by  remote  conditions,  of  which  I  have  ventured  to  speak.  The  civilization  of 
the  Indian  awaits,  I  believe,  a  wise  liberality  and  efficiency  at  Washington.  There 
can  be  no  true  policy  with  the  frequent  change  of  officials  in  charge.  Measures  are 
useless  without  the  right  man  to  execute  them,  and  the  right  men  are  practically  de- 
nied the  Indian. 

Like  the  negro,  the  Indian  is  more  ready  for  citizenship  than  we  have  supposed. 
Hopeless  of  the  measures  that  are  needed  to  give  the  red  man  a  chance  to  grow  into 
citizenship,  I  believe  in  granting  him  the  right  to  vote  at  once  ',  thus  compelling  meas- 
ures at  the  point  of  necessity  or  danger  that  the  dictates  of  reason  and  justice  have 
failed  to  secure. 

I  find  that  I  have  failed  to  refer  to  the  productions  of  our  Indians  workshops.  The 
following-named  articles  have  already  been  made  or  are  in  process  of  manufacture  for 
the  Indian  department,  about  half  of  them  having  already  been  shipped  to  the  agen- 
cies : 

75  sets  double  plow  harness. 
'2H5  dozen  tin  coffee  boilers. 
350  dozen  tin  cups. 

*2,000  pairs  men's  brogan  shoes. 

Prices  paid  us  have  been  according  to  the  lowest  contract  prices  of  last  year  for  the 
same  articles,  which  have  not  covered  cost  of  material,  of  iqaking,  boxing,  and  freights 
to  the  New  York  depot.  On  this  basis  students  cannot  be  taught  all  they  need  to  learn, 
f.  c,  the  entire  process  of  making  shoes  by  hand.  Competing  with  the  largest  manu- 
facturers, we  must  use  some  machinery,  and  although  six  processes  are  done  by  hand 
(making  a  better  shoe),  it  is  impossible  to  make  the  article  in  a  way  to  give  the  ap- 
X>rentice  the  best  instruction.  The  quality  of  our  shoes  has  been  declared  by  Boston 
experts  to  be  fully  up  to  the  market  standard.  I  would  recommend  that  the  products 
of  our  Indian  workshops,  so  far  as  available  for  the  public  service  be  taken  at  actual 
cost,  including  material,  superintendence,  and  labor,  fuel,  and  freights,  not  including 
wear  and  tear,  insurance  and  repairs. 

I  would  also  recommend  a  special  allowance,  say  5i5  cents  a  day  for  a  working  day  of 
ten  hours,  for  each  apprentice  who  does  his  <luty,  one-half  to  be  retained  for  the  pur- 
chase of  tools,  &c.,  on  his  return,  and  to  help  him  along  in  the  sudden  descent  to  his 
home  life,  the  other  half  to  be  exi)ended  by  him  for  personal  needs ;  thus  teaching  him 
or  her  the  use  of  money.  This  to  be  due  after  the  first  six  months  or  a  year.  We  nave 
already  made  such  an  allowance  with  the  best  results. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  C.  ARMSTRONG, 

Prindpal, 

The  CoMMissioxEU  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Training  School  for  Indian  Youth, 

Forest  Grove,  Oreg.j  September  14,  1882. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  my  annual  report.  At  last  it  would  seem  that  the 
govemment  has  hit  upon  a  plan  for  the  education  and  civilization  of  the  Indians, 
promising  the  highest  results.  Theories  respecting  it  have  been  as  numerous  as  the 
brains  that  have  interested  themselves  in  it.  Prizes  have  been  offered  for  best  essays 
on  Indian  education,  but  from  past  results  one  would  quite  naturally  conclude  that 
the  anestion  had  been  **how  not  to  do  it."  Now,  it  must  appear  that  the  question 
ahomd  be,  not  to  give  prizes  for  best  theories,  but  to  find  men  to  go  and  do  it  and 
then  back  them  witn  all  the  strength  of  the  government  in  their  labors.  Isn't  it  about 
time  to  bury  that  historical  omnipresent  '^Indian  who  graduated  at  Yale  with  dis- 
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tinguished  honors  and  returned  to  his  people  and  relapsed  into  tenfold  heathenism,'' 
and  who  is  paraded  as  the  only  result  of  the  labor  of  our  government  for  the  last  two 
hundred  years  in  educating  and  civilizing  the  Indian  ? 

WORK  ACCOMPLISHED. 

As  indicated  in  my  last  year's  report^  I  obtained  the  ten  children  allowed  from  the 
Umatillas,  and  they  have  done  exceedingly  well  during  the  ten  months  of  their  stay 
in  the  school.  The  least  promising  at  hrst  are  now  among  our  best  workers  on  the 
farm  and  in  the  school-rooms.  The  Umatilla  Indians,  generally,  seem  greatly  «n- 
couraged  by  their  letters  and  the  advancement  they  have  made. 

Tabulation  of  school. — Chehalis  6,  Alaskans  12,  Nisqiiallies  3,  Oyster  Bay  2,  Pitt 
River  2,  Piute  1,  Puyallup  22,  Spokanes  18,  Snohomish  1,  Umatillas  iO,  Warm  Springs 
2,  Wascos  12,  a  total  of  91 ;  54  boys,  37  girls. 

BLACKSMITHING. 

The  apprentices  in  the  blacksmith's  shop,  seven  in  number,  have,  according  to  their 
instructor's  report,  made  commendable  progress  in  their  craft,  and  have  won  friends, 
particularly  in  the  farming  community,  by  their  uniformly  pleasant  manners,  as  well 
as  by  their  good  work.    The  receipts  of  this  shop  are  as  follows: 

Cash  received  for  labor  for  regular  and  transient  customers  from  Julv  1, 

1881,  to  June  30.  1882 |il,03b  32 

Amount  stock  on  hand 50  00 

Amount  as  credit  to  shop $1, 088  32 

Amount  paid  for  stock  same  period 547  OH 

Amount  to  credit  of  shop §541  24 

SlIOKMAKrNG. 

The  shoe-shop  is  also  located  centrally  in  the  town.  The  apprentices,  eight  (8)  in 
number,  have  done  good  work,  and  are  commended  by  their  instructor  for  obedience 
and  industry.    The  receipts  are  as  follows : 

Cash  received  for  labor  from  March  1,  to  August  31,  1882 $»133  95 

Amount  of  work  for  school,  shoes  made  and  repaired 212  21 

Value  of  tools  on  hand,  bought  during  that  time 10  45 

Value  of  stock  on  hand,  bought  during  that  time 44  00 

Amount  as  credit  to  shop $400  <>1 

Amount  paid  for  stock,  same  period 169  56 

Amount  to  credit  of  shop .^231  05 

CAKPENTEUING. 

In  this  department  let  me  condense  the  work  of  the  last  two  months,  as  an  unan- 
swerable argument  as  to  what  Indian  boys  can  accomplish  when  inspired  by  the 
thought  that  they  are  working  for  their  people.  They  have  put  up  additions  to  l)oth 
dormitories,  32  by  32,  24  feet  high,  2|  stories.  Upon  the  girl's  dormitory  a  sick  ward, 
double  walled,  25  by  36,  12  feet  high  ;  an  addition  to  the  kitchen  14  by  28,  12  feet  in 
height.  These  additions  to  the  girl's  buildings  are  substantially  tinished,  being  clap- 
hoarded  and  painted.  These  repairs  include  two  bay  windows  and  four  dormer  win- 
dows. They  have  also  in  this  time  made  seven  bedsteads.  Thirteen  boys  have  done 
this  work,  under  direction  of  the  carpenter. 

FAKMING. 

In  referring  to  work  accomplished  upon  the  farm,  I  anticipate  somiiwhat  the  next 
year's  report.  In  April  I  was  authorized  to  employ  a  farmer  (please  sec  remarkH  in 
reference  to  the  farm)  and  rent  his  farm  of  45  acres.  The  work  has  been  done  entirely 
by  ten  boys,  under  supervision  of  the  farmer,  and  his  report,  which  follows,  will  give 
the  total  amount  of  supplies  already  received  and  estimated,  viz  : 
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Supplies.  '  Acres.  Totals. 


Onions ^  I  5  bushels  &  300  dozen,  table. 

Beans 2}  !  96  bushels. 

Potatoes 7  ' 


€abbage IJ 

Apples I         2 

Pmms ; 


340  bushels  early  potatoes ;  did  not  do  well, 

owing  to  drought. 
120  dozen. 
150  bushels. 
6  bushels. 

Pears. I  20 bushels. 

Pasture '       1 4  ^« 

Peas 2    ,  56  bushels. 

3 


Beets 

Turnips i         3^ 

3 
6 


Com 

Hay 

Tomatoes 


153  bushels. 

154  bushels. 

1, 272  dozen  ears,  table. 
10  tons  (estimated). 
10  bushels. 


In  addition  to  the  work  done  in  tlie  shops,  the  boys  have  run  a  sewer  750  feet  long 
at  an  average  of  4^  feet  deep,  and  have  sawed  fifty  cords  of  wood  for  winter  use,  be- 
fiides  working  in  the  surrounding  harvest  fields.  The  local  press  of  the  country  notes 
the  fact  that  without  the  help  of  the  boys  of  the  Indian  school  some  of  the  farmers 
of  this  section  would  have  had  great  trouble  in  harvesting  their  crops.  One  paper 
has  raised  its  warning  cry  for  the  protection  of  white  labor  against  Indian.  The  boys 
have  worked  side  by  side  with  the  white  man,  earned  uie  same  wages,  and,  as 
has  been  stated,  won  the  credit  of  working  harder  than  the  average  white  young 
man,  and  this  in  a  section  of  country  where  it  has  always  been  claimed  the  In- 
dian would  not  work.  Justice  and  truth  demand  this  statement,  even  though  it  may 
appear  rose-colorcd  and  may  be  considered  injudicious.  Certainly  I  am  justified  in  giv- 
ing the  testijaony  of  those  for  whom  they  have  worked. 


GIRLS^  DEPARTMENT. 


The  girls  have  manufactured  all  their  own  garments  and  the  boys^  underclothing 
and  undress  uniforms,  in  all  1,118  articles,  including  sheets,  pillow-cases,  and  towels. 
A  large  class  of  the  younger  girls  is  instructed  in  mending  and  repairing  the  worn 
garments  of  both  boys  and  ^irls.  The  order  and  neatness  of  their  kitchen,  laundiy, 
dining,  and  living  and  sleeping  room,  must  be  seen  to  be  appreciated.  They  tell  their 
own  story  of  what  the  girls  can  do  when  faithfully  instructed  and  properly  encouraged. 

In  the  direction  of  the  proper  education  of  the  Indian  woman  lies  the  hope  of  this 
and  kindred  schools,  and  without  success  here  the  whole  effort  must  fail.  Certainly, 
without  any  desire  to  disparage  the  work  on  the  reservations  by  many  thorough,  con- 
scientious, and  competent  Indian  agents,  still  the  fact,  as  they  must  and  do  acunit,  re- 
mains that  it  is  impossible  upon  the  reservation  to  cultivate  the  moral  sentiment  and 
ppxity  of  life,  and  so  lay  the  foundation  for  the  true  home.  Said  an  enthusiastic  In- 
dian agent  before  a  large  audience  at  The  Dalles,  Oreg.,  during  a  visit  of  a  delegation 
of  boys  and  girls  from  this  school  to  that  place :  "  You  see  these  young  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen ;  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  make  them  such  oq  the  reservation  in  daily  contact 
with  their  people.  I  was  glad  to  send  children  to  Forest  Grove,  and  shall  be  glad  to 
send  more." 

Here  let  me  note  a  most  encouraging  feature  which  may  put  to  rest  the  fear  ex- 
pressed by  many^  that  being  educated  to  habits  of  neatness  and  order,  they  are  being 
educated  away  from  their  people ;  on  the  other  hand  the  fact  is,  there  is  being  devel- 
oped in  them  here,  especially  in  the  girls,  a  tender  regard  and  solicitude  for  their  peo- 
ple, and  they  show  themselves  to  be  aware  of  the  cause  so  largely  of  the  degradation 
of  their  race,  viz,  the  want  of  virtiie, 

SCHOOL  ROOM. 

With  the  exception  of  grammar,  which  has  been  dropped  and  Swinton^s  Language 
Lessons  substituted,  the  course  of  instructton  is  much  the  same  as  in  our  common 
schools.  An  army  officer  of  high  rank,  distinguished  for  his  literary  attainments, 
and  deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  our  common-school  system,  after  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  school,  a  few  days  since,  said  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory ones  that  he  had  ever  made ;  that  he  had  proceeded  in  the  same  manner  that 
he  would  in  examining  a  public  school. 

EMPLOYES. 

Have  liad  no  little  trouble  to  obtain  suitable  employds,  securing  thoofik^ViQ^x^  ^^tsc^^- 
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tent  for  the  meager  sum  I  am  able  to  pay,  with  the  small  appropriation  made  the 
school ;  for  instance;  have  secured  a  man  who  is  a  practical  house-builder,  and  carpcn* 
ter,  a  good  wagon-maker,  a  fair  disciplinarian,  and  one  whose  heart  is  in  the  work, 
for  |1,050  per  annum ;  so  the  government  gets  disciplinarian,  carpenter,  and  wagou- 
maker  for  $87.56  per  month.  Mt  blacksmith,  at  a  salary  of  $900  per  annum,  fur- 
nishes one  set  tools,  his  blacksmith  and  wagon  shops,  and  his  entire  services  for  $75 
per  month.  My  shoemaker  rents  his  shop  and  gives  his  entire  time  at  |50  per  month. 
The  farmer,  for  |75  a  month,  rents  45  acres  good  land,  furnishes  team,  farming  im- 
plements^ and  his  own  time.  The  nhysiciannas,  up  to  this  time,  given  his  servicer 
and  furnished  medicine  in  part  for  tne  school  for  the  pittance  of  |25  per  month,  and 
other  employ^  are  as  reasonably  compensated  for  faithful  service. 

HEALTH  OF  SCHOOL. 

This  continues  to  be  remarkably  good.  It  has  been  said  that  *'  to  educate  an  In- 
dian is  to  sign  his  death  warrant.''  An  intelligent  care  as  to  the  proper  division  of 
work,  stndv,  and  plav,  and  thorough  ventilation  of  sleeping,  living,  and  school  roomer, 
proper  food,  with  milk — no  tea  or  coffee — seasonable  clothing,  cleanliness,  and  regu- 
larity of  habits,  as  the  proof  is.  signs  no  ''death  warrants,"  but  clearly  establishes  the 
fact  that  a  proper  education  or  the  Indian  means  life,  not  death.  Since  the  incorpor- 
ation of  this'scnool  but  one  death  has  occurred  in  it.  This  remarkable  sanitary  show- 
ing has  been  most  gratif^^ing  to  us,  and  has  done  much  to  reconcile  the  Indians  to 
separation  from  their  cmldren,  and  may  be  accounted  for,  in  part,  by  the  fact  that 
no  violent  climatic  changes  have  been  necessary  in  briuginK  the  children  to  Fore8t 
Grove  from  some  of  their  homes,  although  the  majority  are  from  Alaska  and  east  of 
the  Cascade  range,  and  are  natives  of  cold  and  dry  climates. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

A  farm  is  one  of  the  most  urgent  requirements  of  this  school ;  one  reasonably 
stocked  and  managed  upon  strong  common-sense  principles  would,  in  a  short  time, 
help  largely  to  make  this  school  self-supporting,  beside  affording  the  absolutely  nec- 
essary training  in  agriculture  to  the  boys,  and  the. practical  education  of  the  girls  in 
their  duties  as  farmers'  wives. 

The  land,  4  acres,  upon  which  the  school  buildings  stand  belongs  to  the  Pacific 
University :  it  can  be  purchased  for  |375.  Certainly  it  should  be  paid  for.  I  have 
recommended  this  for  three  years. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

M.  C.  WILKINSON, 
First  Lieutenant  Third  Infantnfj  in  Charge  of  School, 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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[Public— No.  16.1 

CHAP.  21.— Air  ACT  for  the  relief  of  the  Eastern  Shawnee  Indians  at  the  Quapaw 
Agency,  Indian  Territory.    [Vol.  22,  p.  7.] 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the  United    Eastern  Sh&w-> 
Statw  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte-  °®®  Indians. 
lior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  directed  to  Cause  to  be  paid  in 
cash,  per  capita,  to  the  Eastern  Shawnee  Indians,  at  Quapaw  Agency, 
Indian  Territory,  irom  their  uninvested  funds  in  the  Treasury,  the  sum    Keiief  of. 
of  two  thousand  dollars,  in  order  to  relieve  their  pressing  wants  and 
necessities  occasioned  by  the  failure  of  crops  during  the  summer  and  fall    Appropriation . 
of  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one. 

Approved  March  4,  1882. 


[Public— No.  29.] 

CHAP.  46. — ^An  act  authorizing  the  sale  of  certain  logs  cnt  by  the  Indians  of  the' 
Menomonee  Reservation  in  Wisconsin,    [vol.  22,  p.  30.] 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  ZJniM  -Menomonee 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  In-  ^igl^^^**^****' 
teiior  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  cause  to  be  sold  at  public  sale  °^^' 

to  the  highest  bidder,  for  cash,  after  due  public  advertisement,  and  in 
such  lots  or  quantities  as  he  may  deem  judicious,  all  pine  timber  cut 
upon  the  Menomonee  Indian  Reservation  during  the  winter  of  eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-six  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-seven.     Sale  of  cut  tlm- 
under  the  direction  of  the  then  United  States  Indian  agent,  J.  C.  Bridg-  ber. 
man. 

Sbc.  2.  That  the  proceeds  arising  from  all  sales  of  such  timber  shall  Disposition  of 
be  applied  first  to  the  payment  ofany  and  all  indebtedness  incurred  proceeds. 
for  laDor,  supplies,  and  other  expenses  incident  to  the  cutting  and 
sale  of  said  timber,  and  the  sui*plus,  if  any,  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  said  Indians,  and  ex- 
pended for  their  benefit  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. 

Approved  March  22,  1882, 


[Public— No.  34.] 

CHAP«  52.— An  act  to  extend  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Nebraska. 

fVol.  22,  p.  35.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the  United      Northern 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  northern  boundary  of  ^oundary  of  Ne^ 
the  State  of  Nebraska  shall  be,  and  hereby  is,  subiect  to  the  provisions  orasl^a  extended. 
hereinafter  contained,  extended  so  as  to  include  all  that  portion  of  the 
Territory  of  Dakota  lying  south  of  the  forty-third  parallel  of  north  lat- 
itude and  east  of  the  Keyapaha  River  and  west  of  the  main  channel  of 
the  Missouri  River  |  and  when  the  Indian  title  to  the  lands  thus  de- 
Boribed  shall  be  extinguished  the  jurisdiction  over  said  lands  ^all  be, 
and  hereby  is,  ceded  to  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  subject  to  all  the 
oonditions  and  limitations  provided  in  the  act  of  Congress  admitting 
Nebraska  into  the  Union,  and  the  northern  boundary  of  the  State  shall 
be  extended  to  said  forty-third  parallel  as  fully  and  effectually  as  if 
said  Umds  had  been  included  in  tne  boundaries  of  said  State  at  the  time 
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Proriso. 


Conditions. 


of  its  admission  to  the  Union ;  reserving  to  the  United  States  the  orig- 
inal right  of  soil  in  said  lands  and  of  disposing  of  the  same :  Provided, 
That  this  act,  so  far  as  jdrisdiction  is  concerned,  shall  not  take  effect 
untU  the  President  shall,  by  proclamation,  declare  that  the  Indian  title 
to  said  lands  has  been  extingaished,  nor  shall  it  take  effect  until  the 
State  of  Nebraska  shall  have  assented  to  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and 
if  the  State  of  Nebraska  shall  not  by  an  act  of  its  legislature  consent  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act  within  two  years  next  after  the  passage  hereof 
this  act  shall  cease  and  be  of  no  effect. 
Approved  March  28, 1882. 


Preamble. 


Indian  agent, 
Green  Bay 
Agency,  "Wiscon- 
Bin,  inst  motions 
to,  by  Commis- 
sioner of  Indian 
Af&irs,  legal- 
iced. 


Bights  of  the 
State  preserved. 


Public — No.  36. 

CHAP.  55. — An  act  to  confirm  certain  instmctions  given  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  the  Indian  agent  at  Green  Bay  Agency,  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and 
to  legalize  the  acts  done  and  permitted  by  said  Ladiui  agent  pursuant  thereto.  [Yol. 
22,  p.  36.] 

Wheras  on  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  November,  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty-one,  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  addressed  to  the 
Indian  agent  at  the  Green  Bay  Agency,  in  the  State  of  Wi»!CousiD,  a 
letter  of  instructions  as  follows,  namely : 

"Department  of  the  Interior, 

"Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

"Washington,  November  28,  1881. 

"E.  Stephens,  United  States  Indian  Agent, 

"  Green  Bay  Agency,  Wisconsin : 

"  Sir  :  I  notice  in  your  annual  report  a  statement  that  the  Indians  of 
your  agency  complain  that  they  are  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  dead 
and  down  timber  going  to  waste  on  their  reserve. 

'*  You  are  hereby  in&rmed  that  the  sale  of  such  timber  is  allowed  by 
this  office ;  but  great  care  must  be  taken  by  you  to  see  that  the  Indians 
dispose  of  only  surplus  dead  or  down  wood  which  without  such  disposi- 
tion would  soon  become  worthless,  and  that  they  do  not  take  advantage 
of  this  permission  to  cut  other  timber,  in  violation  of  section  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty-two,  *  Instructions  to  Indian  Agents.' 

"Personal  oversight  should  be  exercised  by  you  of  the  bargains  and 
sales  made  by  Indians  under  this  authority,  and  they  should  under- 
stand that  a  failure  to  observe  the  restrictions  of  this  permission  will 
result  in  a  forfeiture  of  the  permit. 
' '  Yours  respectfully 

"H.  PRICE. 
"Commissioner";  and 

Whereas,  under  the  authority  supposed  4;o  be  conferred  by  the  said 
letter  of  instructions,  said  Indian  agent  permitted  the  Indians  upon 
the  reservations  under  the  charge  of  the  said  agency  to  proceed  to  cut 
into  logs  a  considerable  quantity  of  timber  of  the  kind  designated  in 
said  letter  of  instructions,  in  which  work  they  are  now  engaged ;  and 

Whereas  the  authority  of  said  Commissioner  to  authorize  such  sale, 
disposal,  cutting,  or  removal  of  such  timber  has  been  called  in  question: 
Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled j  That  the  instructions  of  the  said 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  contained  in  the  above  recited  letter 
to  the  said  Indian  agent  at  the  Green  Bay  Agency,  in  the  State  of 
Wisconsin,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  ratified  and  confirmed,  and  all 
acts  done  or  permitted  by  said  agent  in  pursuance  thereof  are  hereby 
legalized  and  declared  valid;  and  the  disposal  of  all  timber  cut  or  pre- 
pared for  market,  or  which  may  be  cut  or  prepared  for  market  during 
the  logging  season  of  the  present  year,  is  hereby  authorized  in  con- 
formity with  said  instructions ;  and  the  logs  or  timber  so  cut  shall  be 
subject  to  all  remedies  which  are  provided  by  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  to  enforce  liens  upon  logs  or  timber. 

Approved  March  31,  1882. 
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[Public— No.  46.] 

CHAP.  74. — An  act  to  accept  and  ratify  the  agreement  submitted  by  the  Crow  In- 
dians of  Montana  for  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  their  reservation  in  said  Territory, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations  for  carrying  out 
the  same.  *  [vol.  22,  p. 42.] 

Whereas  certain  individual  Indians  and  heads  of  families  representing  Preamble. 
a  majority  of  all  the  adult  male  members  of  the  Crow  tribe  of  In- 
dians occupying  or  interested  in  the  Crow  Reservation  in  the  Terri- 
tory of  Montana  have  agreed  upon,  executed,  and  submitted  to  the 
Secretly  of  the  Interior  an  agreement  for  the  sale  to  the  United 
States  of  a  portion  of  their  said  reservation,  and  for  their  settlement 
upon  lands  in  severalty,  and  for  other  purposes :  Therefore, 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repi^esentatives  of  the  United  ^^^'^^  Indians, 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  said  agreement  be,  and  the  mentof*for^afe 
same  is  hereby,  accepted,  ratified,  and  confirmed.  Said  agreement  is  of  lands  accept- 
executed  by  a  majority  of  all  the  adult  male  members  of  said  tribe,  in  ed,  ratified,  and 
conformity  with  the  provisions  of  article  eleven  of  the  treaty  with  the  oJ^f^^^^Vjo  ^^ 
Crow  Indians  of  May  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and  ^***^-'  P-  ®*^- 
is  in  words  and  figures  as  follows,  namely  : 

"We,  the  undersigned  individual  Indians  and  heads  of  families  of 
the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians  now  residing  upon  the  Crow  Reservation  in 
the  Territory  of  Montana,  do,  this  twelfth  day  of  June,  anno  Domini 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  hereby  agree  to  dispose  of  and  sell  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  for  certain  considerations  to  be  here- 
inafter mentioned,  all  that  part  of  the  present  Crow  Reservation  in  the 
Territory  of  Montana  described  as  follows,  to  wit:  Beginning  in  the  Boundaries  of 
mid-channel  of  the  Yellowstone  River  at  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  Poj*l<*^  ©f  reser- 
Boulder  Creek ;  thence  up  the  mid-channel  of  said  river  to  the  point  JJon  for  saS^* 
where  it  crosses  the  southern  boundary  of  Montana  Territory,  being 
the  forty-fifth  degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence  east  alongsaid  parallel 
of  latitude  to  a  point  where  said  parallel  crosses  darkens  Fork ;  thence 
north  to  a  point,  six  miles  south  of  the  first  standard  parallel,  being  on 
the  township-line  between  townships  six  and  seven  south ;  thence  west 
on  said  township-line  to  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  meridian  of  longi- 
tude ;  thence  north  along  said  meridian  to  a  point  either  west  or  east 
of  the  source  of  the  eastern  branch  of  Boulder  Creek ;  thence  down  said 
eastern  branch  to  Boulder  Creek ;  thence  down  Boulder  Creek  to  the 
place  of  beginning ;  for  the  following  considerations : 

**  First.  That  the  Government  of  the  United  States  cause  the  agri-    Conditions    of 
cultural  lands  remaining  in  our  reservation  to  be  properly  surveyed  ®*^®- 
and  divided  among  us  in  severalty,  in  the  proportions  hereinafter  men- 
tioned, and  to  issue  patents  to  us  respectively,  therefor,  so  soon  as  the 
necessary  laws  are  passed  by  Congress.    Allotments  in  severalty  of  said 
surveyed  lands  shall  be  made  as  follows : 

"To  each  head  of  a  family  not  more  than  one  quarter-section,  with  Allotments  ot 
an  additional  quantity  of  grazing  land  not  exceeding  one  quarter-  land  in  severalty, 
section. 

"  To  each  single  person  over  ei;^hteen  years  of  age  not  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  a  section,  with  an  additional  quantity  of  grazing  land  not 
exceeding  one-eighth  tf  a  section. 

"  To  each  orphan  child  under  eighteen  years  of  age  not  more  than 
one-eighth  of  a  section,  with  an  additional  quantity  of  grazing  land 
not  exceeding  one-eighth  of  a  section ;  and 

"  To  each  other  person  under  eighteen  years,  or  who  may  be  bom 
prior  to  said  allotments,  one-eighth  of  a  section,  with  a  like  quantity 
of  grazing  land. 

"All  allotments  to  be  made  with  the  advice  of  our  agent,  or  such 
other  person  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  designate  for  that 
purpose  upon  our  selection,  heads  of  families  selecting  lor  their  minor 
children,  and  the  agent  making  the  allotment  for  each  orphan  child. 
The  title  to  be  acquired  by  us,  and  by  all  members  of  the  Crow  tribe     Title    inalien- 
of  Indians,  shall  not  be  subject  to  alienation,  lease,  or  incumbrance,  jble  for  twenty- 
either  by  voluntary  conveyance  of  the  grantee  or  his  heirs,  or  by  the        years. 
judgment,  order,  or  decree  of  any  court,  nor  subject  to  taxation  of 
any  character,  but  shall  be  and  remain  inalienable  and  not  subject  to 

*  The  agreement  of  May  14, 1880,  signed  at  Washington  [see  page  277, 
Report  Indian  Office  for  1880],  was  not  ratified  by  the  Crow  Nation,  and 
the  above  agreement  was  substituted  therefor. 
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Annuity  for 
twenty -five 
years. 


1.=)  Stats.  \K  649. 


Secretary  of  In- 


mto  etfect. 


taxation  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years,  and  until  such  time  there- 
after as  the  President  may  see  fit  to  remove  the  restriction,  which  shall 
be  incorporated  in  each  patent. 

"  Second.  That  in  consideration  of  the  cession  of  territory  to  he  made 
hy  us  as  individual  Indians  and  heads  of  families  of  the  Crow  tribe  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  said  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  addition  to  the  annuities  and  sums  for  provisions  and  cloth- 
ing stipulated  and  provided  for  in  existing  treaties  and  laws,  hereby 
agrees  to  appropriate  annually,  for  twenty -five  years,  the  sum  of  thirty 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  President, 
for  our  benefit,  in  assisting  us  to  erect  houses,  to  procure  seeds,  farm- 
ing implements,  and  stock,  or  in  cash,  as  the  President  may  direct. 

"Third.  That  if  at  any  time  hereafter  we,  as  a  tribe,  shall  consent 
to  permit  cattle  to  be  driven  across  our  reservation  or  grazed  thereon, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  fix  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  parties 
so  desiring  to  drive  or  graze  cattle ;  all  moneys  arising  from  this  source 
to  be  paid  to  us  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  may  prescibe. 

**  Fourth.  That  all  the  existing  provisions  of  May  seventh,  eighteen 
hundred  and  sixty-eight,  shall  continue  in  force. 

"Done  at  Crow  Agency,  Montana  Territory,  this  twelfth  day  of 
June,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty." 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  an- 
terior to  carry  thorized  to  cause  to  be  surveyed  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  on  the 
RJ+iyi'ifS^f  ^*  *^^*  Crow  Reservation  to  secure  the  settlement  in  severalty  of  said  Indians 

as  provided  in  said  agreement,  and  upon  the  completion  of  said  survey 
he  shall  cause  allotments  of  land  to  be  made  to  each  and  all  of  the 
Indians  of  said  Crow  tribe  in  quantity  and  character  as  mentioned  and 
set  forth  in  the  agreement  above-named,  and  upon  the  approval  of  said 
allotments  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  he  shall  cause  j)atents  to 
issue  to  each  and  every  allottee  for  the  lands  so  allotted,  with  the  same 
considerations,  restrictions,  and  limitations  mentioned  therein  as  are 
provided  in  said  agreement. 

Sec.  3.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  act 
into  effect  the  following  sums,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary, 
be,  and  they  are  hereby,  set  aside,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the  Treasury 
not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  follows,  namely  : 

For  the  expense  of  the  survey  of  the  lands  as  provided  in  the  second 
section  of  this  act,  the  sum  of  fifteen  thousand  dollars. 

For  the  first  of  twenty-five  installments,  as  provided  in  said  agree- 
ment, to  be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  such  manner  as  the 
President  may  direct,  the  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars. 

Approved  April  11,  1882. 

[Public— No.  54.] 

CHAP.  85.— An  ACT  to  provide  a  deficiency  for  the  subsistence  of  the  Arapaho,  Chey- 
enne, Kiowa,  Comanche,  Apache,  and  "Wichita  Indians.     [Vol.  22,  p.  47.] 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  Amenea  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  sum  of  eighty  thousand 
dollars  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  is  hereby  appropriated 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  api)ropriated,  to  be  ex- 
pended under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the  sub- 
sistence of  the  Arapahoes,  Cheyennes,  Apaches,  Kiowas,  Comanches, 
and  Wichitas,  in  the  Indian  Territory,  the  same  being  a  deficiency  for 
the  fiscal  vear  of  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two. 

Approved  April  21,  1882. 


Appropriations. 


[Public— No.  76.] 

chap.  144. — An  ait  to  provide  for  t lie  sale  of  the  lands  of  tlie  Miami  ludians  in 

Kansas.     [Vol.  22.  p.  63. J 

oi^^Ind^ians.      ^^  '*  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
ansas.  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  j  That  the  unallotted  lands  of  the 


ami 
Kansas 
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Miami  Indians  in  Kansas^  including  the  school  sections,  shall  be  dis- 
posed of  in  the  following  manner,  to  wit : 

That  each  bona  tide  settler  occupying  any  portion  of  said  lands  at     S*i®- 
the  date  of  the  passage  of  this  act,  and  havingmade  valuable  improve- 
ments thereon,  or  the  heirs-at-law  of  such,  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  or  who  has  declared  his  intention  to  become  such,  shall  be  en- 
titled at  any  time  within  one  year  from  the  passage  of  this  act  to  pur-     Settlers  enti- 
chase  the  land  so  occupied  and  improved  by  him,  not  to  exceed  one  **^d  to  purchase 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  each  case,  according  to  the  government  sur-  ^^  acres. 
vey,  at  the  appraised  value  thereof,  as  heretofore  ascertained  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  act 
of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three,  under  such  rules     17  stat's,  63 1. 
and  regulations  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe.    And 
such  persons  who  are  entitled  to  purchase  said  lands  as  aforesaid  shall 
be  permitted  to  make  payment  therefor  in  cash  or  in  three  equal  an- 
nual installments;  the  first  installment  to  be  payable  on  the  day  of  the 
entry  of  the  land,  and  the  remaining  two  installments  annually  there-    Payments. 
after,  witli  interest  at  the  rate  of  six  per  centum  per  annum  from  the 
date  of  entry. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  lands  not  ])urcha8ed  by  said  settlers  at  the  expira-     Lauds  not  pur- 
tion  of  six  months  from  the  dat<'  of  this  act,  together  with  all  the  uu- phased    by   set- 
occupied  and  unallotted  lands  of  the  Miami  Indians,  shall  be  ottered  at  atTubHc  auot^^^^^^^^ 
public  sale  in  the  usual  mjinner,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  at  not  less  than  the  appraised  value,  notice  of  said  sale  to 
be  given  by  publii'  advertisement,  of  not  less  than  sixty  days  in  three 
newspapers  having  general  circulation  in  the  State  of  Kansas ;  and  any 
tract  or  tracts  not  then  sold,  together  w  ith  such  as  may  be  hereafter 
purchased  by  said  settlers,  but  wherein  default  may  be  made  in  the 
payment  of  any  x>ortion  of  the  purchase-money,  or  the  interest  thereon 
as  herein  provided,  shall  be  thereafter  subject  to  private  entry  at  the 
appraised  value  of  the  same. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  said  lands,  after  defray-  Proceeds  of 
ing  the  expenses  of  the  sale,  shall  belong  to  said  Miami  Indians,  and  ^,^!L®J  ^J^^  ^*^*' 
shall  be  disposed  of  as  now  provided  by  law.  *' 

Sec.  4.  That  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  not  in  any  way  aft'cctthe     Rights  of  iudi- 
rights  or  claims  of  those  individual  Miamies,  or  persons  of  Miami  blood  vidual   Miamies 
or  descent,  who  are  named  in  the  corrected  list  referred  to  in  the  Senate  §tat^Y(^8  1 
amendment  to  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  June  fifth  eighteen         ' 
hundred  and  fifty-four,  or  their  descendants.    And  before  the  proceeds 
which  have  been,  or  may  be  hereafter,  realized  from  the  sale  of  said 
lands  shall  be  applied  for  any  purpose,  or  distributed,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney-General  as  to  what 
rights  or  interests,  if  any,  said  persons  have  or  had  in  and  to  said  lands, 
and  if,  in  his  opinion,  they  are  or  were  entitled  to  have  parcels  of  said 
lands  allotted  to  them  under  the  provisions  of  said  treaty,  and  failed  to 
receive  the  same,  then  said  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay  to  each  of  said  persons  out  of  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  said  lands  as  aforesaid,  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  two 
hundred  acres  of  said  lands  as  appraised  for  the  purpose  of  making  said 
sale,  for  and  in  lieu  of  their  interest  in  said  lands,  and  that  of  the  sur- 
plus of  said  proceeds  which  may  then  remain,  if  any,  that  they  receive 
their  pro  rata  share  thereof  the  same  as  other  members  of  said  late 
tribe  of  Miami  Indians. 
Approved  May  15,  1882.* 

[Public— No.  95.] 

CHAP.  163 — An  act  making  appropriations  for  the  current  and  contmgent  expenses 
of  the  Indian  department,  and  for  fultilling  treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian 
tribes,  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  and 
for  other  purposes.    Approved  May  17,  1862.    [Vol.  22,  p.  68.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  tlie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  following  sums  be,  and 
they  are  hereby,  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  current  and  con- 
tingent expenses  of  the  Indian  Department  and  fulfilling  treaty  stipu- 
lations with  the  various  Indian  tribes,  namely : 


'Amended  by  act  of  June  27,  1882.    See  page  199. 
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[Page  70.]  *####** 

Inspector     of     The  President  is  authorized  to  appoiut  a  person  to  inspect  all  Indian 
Indian  schools,    schools,  who  is  hereby  required  to  report  a  plan  for  carrying  into  effect, 

in  the  most  economical  and  efficient  manner,  all  existing  treaty  stipu- 
lations for  the  education  of  Indians,  with  careful  estimates  of  the  cost 
thereof;  also  a  plan  and  estimates  for  educating  all  Indian  youths  for 
whom  no  such  provision  now  exists,  and  estimates  of  what  sums  can 
be  saved  from  existing  expenditures  for  Indian  support  by  the  adopti<in 
of  such  plan,  whose  compensation  shall  not  exceed  three  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  sum  is  hereby  appropriated  for  that  purpose,  and  also  a  fur- 
ther sum  of  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  for  his  necessary  travfl- 
ing  expenses. 

CHOCTAWS. 


[Page  72.]  *.  *  ^  *  *  *  * 

That  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of 
the  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  reserved  by  the  third  article  of  the 
]4Stat8.,p.  769.  treaty  with  the  Choctaws  and    Chicksaws  concluded  April  eighth. 
Education     of  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-six,  for  the  purpose  of  educating  freednien 
•eodmen.  jjj  gg^|^  tribes,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 

the  Interior,  three-fourths  thereof  for  the  freedmen  among  the  Choc- 
Proviso.  taws,  and  one-fourth  for  the  freedmen  among  the  Chickasaws ;  Provided j 

that  said  sum  of  ten  thousand  dollars  shall  oe  deducted  in  like  propor- 
tion from  any  moneys  in  this  act  appropriated  to  be  paid  said  Choctaws 
Proviso.  and  Chickasaws;  And  provided  further  ^  that  either  of  said  tribes  may, 

before  such  expenditure,  adopt  and  provide  for  the  freedmen  in  said 
tribe  in  accordance  with  said  third  article,  and  in  such  case  the  money 
herein  provided  for  such  education  in  said  tribe  shall  be  paid  over  to 
said  tribe,  to  be  taken  from  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  three  hundred 
thousand  dollars  due  said  tribe. 


MI  AM  IKS   OF    KANSAS. 


[Pago  75. J 


Keimburse- 
luent  to  delega- 
tion at  Washing- 
ton. D.  C. 


l*ayraent  per 
capita,  amount 
for  sales  of  unal- 
lotted lands  in 
Kansas.  17  Stat., 
p.6.'n. 


For  payment  to  the  delegation  of  the  Miami  Indians  of  Kansas  now 
or  recently  in  Washington,  the  sum  of  one  thousand  dollars,  to  reim- 
burse them  for  money  expended  in  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one, 
to  be  paid  out  of  any  funds  belonging  to  said  tribe  and  to  be  imme- 
diately available.  And  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  directed 
to  pay  per  capita  to  the  Miami  Indians  of  Kansas  now  residing  in  the 
Indian  Territory  the  amount  found  due  said  Indians  at  this  date  on 
account  of  proceeds  of  sales  of  their  unalloted  lands  in  Kansas,  as  pro- 
vided by  the  act  of  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three, 
the  same  to  be  immediately  available. 


PONCAS. 


(Page  76.] 
Subsistence. 

Proviso. 


For  this  amount,  to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  for  subsistence  of  the  Poncas,  twenty-five  thousand 
dollars ;  in  all,  forty  thousand  five  hundred  dollars ;  Provided,  that  the 
foregoing  sums  shall  be  divided  pro  rata  among  all  the  members  of 
said  tribe  in  the  Indian  Territory  and  in  Dakota  Territory. 


REMOVAL,  SETTLEMKXT,  SUBSISTENCE,  AND  STPPOirr  OK  INDIANS. 


[Page  83.] 


Pueblo  In-     For  civilization  and  instruction  of  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mcx- 
dians,    of    New  j^.^^  including  pay  of  teachers  and  purchase  of  seeds  and  agricultura 

implements,  seven  thousand  five  hundred  dollars;  and  of  this  sum  not 
exceeding  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  may,  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  be  used  in  constructing  irri«j^ating 
ditches  at  Zuni  and  Jeraez  Pne])lo8. 


* 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

»  *  *  ^*  *  ^^  ■*  [Page  85.] 

And  the  Secretary  of. the  Interior  is  herehy  authorized  to  cause  to  he     Industrial 
constructed,  at  a  point  in  the  Indian  Territory  adjacent  to  the  southern  ^®??.*^ij  to  be  es- 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Kansas  and  near  to  the  Ponca  and  Pawnee*      ®®    ^°~ 
reservations,  and  upon  a  section  of  land  suitable  in  quality  and  loca- 
tion for  the  industrial  purposes  of  said  school,  which  section  of  land 
is  hereby  reserved  for  said  purpose,  a  building  suitable  in  size  and 
convenience  for  the  instruction  and  care  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  In- 
dian children,  and  shall  cause  to  be  instructed  therein,  in  the  English 
language  and  in  industrial  pursuits,  the  children  of  such  of  the  Indian  . 

tribes  located  in  the  Indian  Territory  as  are  least  provided  for  under  ^^J°^^*°  ■*•  ®  ^"  ^' ^* 
existing  treaties  or  laws;  and  for  this  purpose  there  is  hereby  appro-     ^' 
priated  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as 
may  be  necessarj^,  to  be  immediately  available:  Provided,  That   not     Proviso, 
exceeding  fifteen  thousand  dollars  of  this  sura  shall  be  expended  in  the 
erection,  completion,  and  furnishing  of  said  building. 

And  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  further  authorized  to 
cause  to  be  constructed,  at  some  suitable  point  on  the  Sioux  reserva-  T)otota  Terri- 
tion,  in  Dakota  Territory,  and  upon  a  section  of  land  suitable  in  quality  tory. 
and  location  for  the  industrial  purposes  of  said  school,  which  section 
of  land  is  hereby  reserved  for  said  purpose,  a  building  suitable  in  size 
and  convenience  for  the  instruction  and  care  of  one  hundred  and  fifty 
Indian  children,  and  shall  cause  to  be  instructed  therein,  in  the  English 
language  and  in  industrial  pursuits,  the  children  of  the  Indian  tribes 
located  on  said  reservation,  or  in  his  discretion  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  establish  said  school  in  the  school  building  now  standing 
on  the  Pawnee  reservation,  in  State  of  Nebraska  ;  and  for  this  purpose 
there  is  hereby  appropriated  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars, 
or  80  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  be  immediately  available  : 
Provided,  That  if  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  not  establish  said  Proviso, 
school  in  the  buildings  on  the  late  Pawnee  reservation,  that  not 
exceeding  fifteen  thousand  dollars  of  this  sum  shall  be  expended  in  the 
t*rection,  completion,  and  furnishing  of  said  building. 

And  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  further  authorized  and  directed    Education     of 
to  provide  for  the  care,  support,  and  education  of  one  hundred  Indian  ^J^^^^    children 
children  not  belonging  to  the  five  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Terri-  states!'*^  ^  ^° 
tory  at  any  established  industrial,  agricultural,  or  mechanical  school 
or  schools  other  than  those  herein  provided  for,  in  any  of  the  States  of 
the  United  States,  such  schools  to  be  selected  by  him  from  applications 
made  to  him,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  one  hundred  and  sixty-seven  dol- 
lars per  annum  for  each  child ;  and  for  this  purpose  there  is  hereby     Appropriation, 
appropriated  the  sum  of  seventeen  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  may  be  necessary :  Provided,  That  not  more  than  twenty  of  said    Proviso, 
pupils  shall  be  educated  in  any  one  State. 

And  for  the  purpose  of  further  instructing  and  civilizing  Indian  chil-  Education  of 
dren  dwelling  west  of  the  Mississippi  Kiver,  and  in  the  States  of  Min-  ^'^^l^^f  t^^^Miifs^ 
nesota,  Wisconsin,  and  Michigan,  and  not  belongingto  the  five  civilized  ^8fp^iRi^fe^,  J?c! 
tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory,  or  so  many  thereof  as  may  be  practicable 
in  industrial  schools  other  than  those  at  Carlisle,  Hampton,  and  Forest 
Grove,  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  from  treaty  and  other  funds 
appropriated  by  Congress,  or  su(^h  as  may  be  established  and  supported 
wholly  from  treaty  or  other  funds  so  appropriated  and  for  purchasing 
stock  for  herding  purposes  for  such  industrial  schools,  and  also  for  the 
placing  of  such  children,  with  the  consent  of  their  parents,  under  the 
care  and  control  of  such  suitable  white  families  as  may  in  all  respects 
be  qualified  to  gi  ve  such  children  moral,  industrial  and  educational 
training,  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  three  years,  under  arrangements 
in  which  their  proper  care,  support,  and  education  shall  be  in  exchange 
for  their  labor,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousjind  dollars  is 
hereby  appropriated,  to  be  expended  under  such  rules  and  regulations 

as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  prescribe. 

*  #  #         ■  *  *  *  [Page  86.  ] 

For  the  removal,  with  their  consent,  of  the  Mescalero  Apache  Indi-  -»,^®"}*^^*a  ^^ 
ana  to  the  Jicarilla  reservation,  and  for  the  support,  civilization,  and  ^®^^j^®Jj^^g  PJ^ 
instruction  of  the  Indians  of  said  reservation,  including  pay  of  em-  jicarilla    Reser- 
ployees,  fifteen  thousand  dollars;  and  if  said  consent   shall  not  be  ration. 
given,  then  ten  thousand  dollars  of  this  sum  may  be  expended  for  the 
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support,  civilization,  and  instruction  of  said  Indians  at  their  present 
agencies,  in  e<iual  proportions  at  each  agency. 
Survey  of  res-     I'^or  survey  of  Indian  reservations,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
ervations.  tary  of  the  Interior,  five  thousand  dollars. 

North  Carolina     To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  counsel  fees  incurred 
(Jherokees.  in  defending  suits  nov^^  pending  against  the  North  Carolina  Cherokees, 

one  thousand  dollars,  said  amount  to  be  paid  out  of  the  funds  in  the 
Treasury  belonging  to  the  said  North  Carolina  Cherokees. 
Payment  for     To  pay  the  following  claimants  named  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary 
damages  suffered  of  the  Interior  of  February  eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty -two, 
from  raid   of  being  Senate  executive  document  numbered  one  hundred,  Forty-sev- 
ennelndians^&c  ^^^^  Congress,  first  session,  for  damages  suffered  from  the  raid  of  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Indians  in  September,  eighteen  hundred  and  sev- 
eutj^-eight,  to  be  paid  from  the  unexpended  bahances  of  treaty  funds 
belonging  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians,  which  are 
hereby  reappropriated  for  the  purpose,  namely : 
To  Dora  Westphalen,  eight  hundred  dollars ; 
To  Peter  Westphalen,  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  dollars; 
To  D.  C.  Tracy,  one  thousand  tliree  hundred  dollars ; 
To  Julia  Laing  and  daughters,  Mary  Laing,  Elizabeth  Laing,  and 
Julia  Laing,  one  thousand  five  hundred  dollars; 

Also  the  following  sums,  to  be  paid  from  said  unexpended  balances 
of  treaty  funds  belonging  to  said  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe 
Indians ;  To  Barbara  Springier,  one  thousand  and  fifty-nine  dollars ; 
Dina  Stenner,  nine  hundred  and  twentv-five  dollars ;  Frank  Sperauk, 
three  hundred  and  sixteen  dollars  and  tlbirty  cents ;  Ernest  Zebig,  sixty 
dollars ;  Mary  Locher,  eighty-five  dollars ;  Marie  Denmie,  six  hundred 
and  one  dollars;  Christopher  Abbott,  eight  hundred  and  fifteen  dol- 
lars;   A.  C.  Blume,  one  hundred  and  three  dollars;  Mary  Janosek, 
seven  hundred  and  thirty-one  dollars ;  John  Banda,  one  hundred  and 
thirty -three  dollars  ;  Frank  Vocasek,  seven  hundred  and  forty  dollars; 
Paul  Janosek,  two  hundred  and  thirtj^-six  dollars  and  eighty  cents  ; 
in  all,  nine  thousand  eight  hundred  and  seventy  dollars  and  ten  cents 
to  be  immediately  available. 
Additional     ^^^  ^^^^  amount,  or  so  much  therec^f  as  may  be  necessary,  to  enable 
clerks  in  the  of- the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  employ,  temporarily,  sufficient 
^^^  ^^T  ^?°^™^**"  clerical  force  to  effect  a  prompt  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  Indian 
fa^irs^^  ^  ^^°^^^S®^*®  which  have  been  unduly  delayed,  four  thousand  dollars,  to  be 

immediately  available.     And  section  two  thousand  and  fifty-six  of  the 

R.  8.  2056.         Revised  Statutes  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows  :  Section 

Amended.         two  thousand  and  fifty-six.     Each  Indian  agent  shallhold  his  office  for 

the  term  of  four  years,  and  until  his  successor  is  duly  appointed  and 

qualified. 

age     .J  gj,^.   j-jjjjjj — That  so  much  of  the  approi>riations  herein  made  as  may 

i  mnfedTa*/eTv  ^^  required  to  pay  for  goods  and  supplies,  and  for  transportation  of  tin- 
available.  '  same,  for  the  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
three,  shall  be  immediately  available ;  but  no  such  goods  or  supplies 
shall  be  distributed  or  delivered  to  any  of  said  Indians  i>rior  to  July 
first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, under  the  direction  of  the  I*resident,  may  use  any  surplus  that 
may  remain  in  any  of  the  said  appropriations  herein  made  for  tlie  pur- 
chase of  subsistence  for  the  several  Indian  tribes,  to  an  amount  not  ex- 
ceeding twenty-five  thousand  dollars  in  the  aggregate,  to  supply  uny 
Proviso.  subsistence  deficiency  that  may  occur:  ProrUh-d,  hoiveuer,  That  fnnds 
appropriated  to  fulfill  treaty  obligations  shall  not  be  so  used:  And  pro- 
vided further,  That  fin  v  diversions  which  shall  be  made  under  authority 
Secretary  lute-  of  this  section  shall  be  reported  in  detail,  and  the  reasons  therefor,  to 
riorto  report  to  Q^^jig^^gg  ^^  Ijj^  session  of  Congress  next  succeeding  such  diversion. 
(  ongress.  ^#'  *  '='#  ^^ 

Consolidation  of  Skc.  Six. — That  the  President  may,  in  his  discretion,  consoli<late  two 
aj^encies  and  In-  or  more  agencies  into  one,  and  where  Indians  are  located  on  reserva- 
dian tribes.  tions  created  by  executive  order  he  may,  with  the  consent  (»f  the  tribes 

to  be  affected  thereby,  expressed  in  the  usual  niann<'r,  cons(»li(late  oni^ 

Abohtion     of  ^*^'  "^^re  tribes,  and  abolish  such  agencies  as  are  thereby  rendere<l  uii- 

agencies.  necessary;  and  lu-eference  shall  at  all  times,  as  far  as  })racticable,  be 

given  to  Indians  in  the  employment  of  clerical,  mechanical,  ;nul  otiier 
help  on  reservations  and  about  agencies. 
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Sec.  Seven.— That  it  shall  be  the  dntyof  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Compilation, 
Affairs  to  cause  to  be  compiled  and  printed  for  the  use  of  Indian  P^^biS  of  laws 
Agents  and  inspectors  the  provisions  of  the  statutes  regulating  the  per-  and  regulations 
formance  of  their  respective  duties,  and  also  to  furnish  said  officers  respecting  duties 
from  time  to  time  information  of  new  enactments  upon  the  same  sub-  of  agents  and  in- 
ject.  ^ 

Sec.  Eight.— That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  sUch  In-  Indians  sup- 
dians  as  are  now  being  subsisted,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  appropriations  J^ations  o*?£ei' 
not  required  in  discharge  of  treaty  obligations  to  be  notified  that  he  fj^ an  those  re- 
will  recommend  to  Congress,  at  its  next  session,  a  diminution  of  such  quired  by  treaty 
appropriation,  aud  that  in  consequence  thereof  their  future  support  stipulation  to  be 
will  depend  more  upon  their  own  exertions.  J^^^^J  ®*  ^   ^®  ^^' 

Approved,  May  17,  1882. 


[Public— No.  130.] 

CHAP.  246.— An  act  to  amend  section  two  of  an  act  entitled  "An  act  to  pro 
ride  for  the  sale  of  the  lands  of  the  Miama  Indians  in  Kansas,"  approved  May 
fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two.     [Vol.  22,  p.  116.] 

Be  if  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  Home  of  Representatives  of  the  United  ^^^^^  [ands*of 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assemhledj  That  section  two  of  an  act  en-  Miami    Indians 
titled  '"  An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  the  lands  of  tlie  Miami  Indians  Kansas, amende(( 
in  Kansas,"  approved  May  fifteenth  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two, 
be,  and  the  same  hereby  is  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows,  viz  : 

"  Sec.  2. — That  all  lands  not  purchased  by  said  settlers  at  the  expira- 
tion of  one  year  from  the  date  of  this  act,  togetlier  with  all  the  unoc- 
•cupied  and  unallotted  lands  of  the  Miami  Indians,  shall  be  offered  at 
public  sale  in  the  usual  manner,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary' 
of  the  Interior,  at  not  less  than  the  appraised  value,  notice  of  said  sale 
to  be  given  by  public  advertisement  of  not  less  than  sixty  days  in  three 
newspapers  having  general  circuhition  in  the  State  of  Kansas;  and 
any  tract  or  tracts  not  then  sold,  together  with  such  as  may  be  here- 
after purchased  by  said  settlers  but  wherein  default  may  be  made  in 
the  i)ayment  of  any  i)ortion  of  the  purchase  money,  or  the  interest 
thereon,  as  herein  provided,  shall  be  thereafter  subject  to  private  en- 
try at  the  appraised  value  of  the  same." 

Approved,  June  27,  1882. 


[Public— No.  143.] 

CHAP.  268. — An  act  to  accept  and  ratify  an  agreement  with  the  Shoshone  and  Ban- 
nock Indians  for  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  their  reservation  in  Idaho  Territory  re- 
qaired  for  the  use  of  the  Utah  and  Northern  Kailroad,  and  to  make  the  necessary 
appropriation  for  carrying  out  the  same.    Approved  July  3,  1882.    [Vol.  22,  p.  148.'] 

Be  it  enactrd  hif  the-  Senate  and  House  of 'Representatives  of  the  United  Acceptance  and 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembUd,  That  a  certain  agreement  made  ratification  of 
by  Joseph  K.  McCammon,  Assistant  Attorney -General,  on  behalf  of  g^^o^^^^on^Jmci 
the  United  States,  with  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indians  resident  on  Bannock  Indians 
the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  be,  and  the  same  ^9^  sale  of  a  por- 
18  hereby  ratified  and  confirmed,  subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  conditions  J{^^  in  idaho^^to 
hereinafter  mentioned.  Said  agreement  is  executed  by  a  majority  of  utahand  North- 
all  the  adult  male  Indians  of  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock  tribes  occupy-  em  R  ai  1  r  o  ad 
ing  or  interested  in  the  lands  therein  more  particularly  described,  in  (Company. 
oonformity  with  the  provisions  contained  in  article  eleven  of  the  treaty  ' 

with  said  Indians  of  July  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  and 
is  in  the  words  following,  namely 

**Thi8  agreement,  made  this  eighteenth  day  of  July,  eighteen  hun-    Preamble. 
dred  and  eighty-one  between  the  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indians  resi- 
dent on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  represented 
by  their  chiefs  and  head  men  and  heads  of  a  majority  of  families,  and 
being  a  majority  of  all  the  adult  male  Indians  occupying  or  interested 
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Agreement. 


in  the  lands  hereinafter  described,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  represented  by  Joseph  K,  McCaramon,  Assistant  At- 
torney-General, of  the  other  part. 

^*  Whereas  the  Utah  and  Northern  Railroad  Company  has  applied 
for  permission  to  construct  a  line  of  railroad  from  east  to  west  through 
the  Fort  Hall  Reservation,  and  the  said  Indians  have  consented  there- 
to, and  for  that  purpose  have  agreed,  for  the  consideration  hereinafter 
mentioned,  to  surrender  to  the  United  States  their  title  to  so  much  of 
land  comprised  in  said  reservation  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  legiti- 
mate and  practical  uses  of  said  road : 

''Now  this  agreement  w^tnesseth  that,  for  the  consideration  herein- 
after mentioned,  the  said  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indians  do  hereby 
cede  to  the  United  States  all  that  part  of  the  present  Fort  Hall  Reser- 
vation, in  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  described  as  follows,  namely : 

"A  strip  of  land  not  exceeding  one  hundred  feet  in  width  (except  at 
Pocatello  Station,  where  it  is  two  hundred  feet)  as  will  appear  oo  maps 
hereto  annexed,  commencing  on  the  eastern  boundary  of  said  reserva- 
tion, striking  the  south  bank  of  Port  Neuf  River,  and  thence  following 
down  Port  Neuf  Valley,  sometimes  on  the  south  side  and  sometimes  on 
the  north  side  of  said  Port  Neuf  River,  until  it  reaches  the  Utah  and 
Northern  Railroad,  already  constructed  at  a  point  about  five  miles  east 
of  Port  Neuf  Station,  on  said  road,  a  distance  of  about  thirty-six  miles, 
more  or  less ;  thence  following  said  Utah  and  Northern  Railroad  already 
constructed,  a  distance  of  ten  and  seventy-three  hundredths  miles,  to  a 
point  on  said  road  abdut  six  miles  west  of  said  Port  Neuf  Station,  on 
said  road ;  thence  leaving  said  road  already  constructed  and  proceed- 
ing northwestward  along  the  Port  Neuf  River  aforesaid  a  distance  of 
eight  miles,  more  or  less ;  thence  deflecting  from  said  river  westward 
and  continuing  to  the  west  boundary  line  of  said  Fort  Hall  Indian  Res- 
ervation, a  distance  of  about  nineteen  miles,  more  or  less,  from  the 
Utah  and  Northern  Railroad,  as  shown  upon  the  map  or  plan  thereof 
hereto  attached,  marked  A  ;  the  same  being  intended  to  be  hereafter 
used  by  the  said  Utah  and  Northern  Railroad  Company,  its  successors 
or  assigns,  as  a  right  of  way  and  road  bed,  and  containing  by  actual 
survey  six  hundred  and  seventy  acres  or  thereabouts. 

''Also  the  several  pieces  or  parcels  of  land  situate  along  and  adjoin- 
ing the  said  strip  of  laud  hereinbefore  described  as  defined  in  the  sev- 
eral plats  or  maps  thereof  also  hereto  attached  and  marked,  respectively^ 
B,  C,  D,  and  so  forth,  the  same  being  intended  to  be  used  by  the  said 
Utah  and  Northern  Railroad  Company,  its  successors  or  assigns,  for 
depots,  stations,  sidings,  and  so  forth,  and  containing  in  the  whole,  by 
actual  survey,  one  hundred  and  two  acres,  more  or  less. 

"  In  consideration  of  such  cession  the  United  States  agrees  to  pay  to 
the  Shoshone  and  Bannock  Indians  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars,, 
being  at  and  about  the  rate  of  seven  and  seventy-seven  hundredths 
<lollarsper  acre  for  the  lands  so  ceded,  to  be  deposited  in  the  United  States. 
Treasury,  to  the  credit  of  said  Indians  ni)on  ratification  hereof  by  Con- 
Interest,  gress,  and  necessary  appropriation  therefor,  and  to  bear  interest  at  five 
per  centum  per  annum  ;  the  same  to  be  in  addition  to  any  and  all  sums 
to  which  the  above-named  Indians  are  now  entitled  by  treaty. 

"  All  provisions  of  existing  treaties  not  aff^ected  by  this  agreement  to 
Ratitication.      remain  in  full  force  and  effect,  and  this  agreement  to  be  subject  to  rati- 
fication by  Congress. 

Executed  at  the  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho,  the  day  and  year  first  afore- 
said." 
Aijpropiiation.  Skc.  2.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  act 
into  effect  the  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  set  aside,  out  of  any 
moneys  in  the  United  States  Treasury  not  otherwise  ap])ropriated,  to 
be  deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Shoshone 
and  Bannock  Indians,  and  to  bear  interest  at  five  per  centum  per  an- 
num, such  interest  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians  in 
such  manner  as  the  Secretarv  of  the  Interior  may  direct. 

Skc.  3.  That  the  right  of  way  over  the  land  relin<iuishe(l  by  said 
agreement  to  the  United  States  for  the  construction  of  said  Utah  and 
Northern  Railroad,  and  the  use  of  the  several  jmrcels  of  land  so  reliu- 
([nished  intended  to  be  used  for  depots,  stations,  sidings,  and  so  forth, 
for  said  railroad,  are  hereby  granted  to  said  Utah  and  Northern  Rail- 
road Company,  its  successors  and  assigns,  for  the  uses  and  juirposes  in 
said  agreement  set  forth  ;  but  the  land,  or  any  ])art  tlnMcof,  relin- 
tpiished  to  the  United  States  by  said  .igreenient  shall  not  be  used  fov 
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said  railroad  purposes  by  or  for  the  Utah  and  Northern  Railroad  Com- 
pany, its  successors  or  assigns,  except  upon  the  condition  precedent 
that  the  said  company,  its  successors  or  assigns,  shall,  within  ninety 
days  from  the  taking  effect  of  this  act,  pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  in  u^nSy  da^ 
United  States  said  sum  of  six  thousand  dollars  hereby  appropriated  to 
be  paid  by  the  United  States  for  the  lands  relinquished  to  the  United 
States  by  said  agreement,  and  shall  within  the  same  time  iile  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  its  written  acceptance  of  the  conditions  of 
this  section.  Nor  shall  said  laud,  or  any  part  thereof,  be  continued  to 
be  used  for  railroad  purposes  by  or  for  said  Utah  and  Northern  Rail- 
road Company,  or  successors  or  assigns,  except  upon  the  further  con- 
dition that  said  company,  its  successors  or  assigns,  will  pay  any  and  , 
all  damages  which  the  United  States  or  said  Indians,  individually  or  in  daimSes  °  ^^ 
their  tribal  capacity,  or  any  other  Indians  lawfully  occupying  said  res- 
ervation, may  sustain  by  reason  or  on  account  of  the  act  or  acts  of  said 
company,  its  successor  or  assigns,  its  agents  or  employees,  or  on  account 
of  fires  originating  by  or  in  the  construction  or  operation  of  such  rail- 
road, the  damages  in  all  cases  to  be  recovered  iu  any  court  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Idaho  haviuff  jurisdiction  of  the  amount  claimed,  upon  suit  or 
action  instituted  by  the  proper  United  States  attorney  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States :  Provided,  That  the  said  United  States  attorney  may  „  ^. 
accept  such  sum  of  money  iu  satisfaction  of  any  such  injury  or  damage  roviao. 
as  in  his  discretion  may  be  just ;  and  if  so  accepted  before  suit  or  action 
is  commenced,  no  suit  or  action  shall  be  instituted,  and  if  accepted 
after  commencement  of  suit  or  action,  the  same  shall  be  dismissed  at 
the  cost  of  said  company,  its  successors  or  assigns. 

Sec.  4.  That  all  moneys  accepted  or  recovered  under  the  provision  Moneys  ac- 
of  section  three  of  this  act  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the^epted  or  recov- 
United  States,  and  if  accepted  or  recovered  on  account  of  damages  sus-  ered  to  be  cov- 
talned  by  said  Indians  as  aforesaid,  they  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  ®'*®^  \^^  Treas- 
of  said  Indians  in  their  tribal  names,  to  be  expended  by  the  Secretary  a^es  to  be  placed 
of  the  Interior,  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians,  in  such  manner  as  he  to  credit  of  Sho- 
may  deem  for  their  best  interest,  except  in  the  case  of  an  individual  shone  and  Ban- 
Indian,  when  the  amount  covered  into  the  Treasury  shall  be  expended  °***^J-^°^^*°^  5®^* 
for  his  sole  benefit.  ^^P*'«"- 

Approved  July  3,  1882. 


[Public  No.  158.] 

CHAP.  284.  — Ax  act  to  accept  and  ratify  an  agreement  with  the  Crow  Indians  for 
the  sale  of  a  portion  of  their  reservation  in  the  Territory  of  Montana  required  for 
the  use  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad,  and  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations 
for  carrying  out  the  same.    Approved  July  10,  1882.     [Vol.  22,  p.  157. J 

•» 

ft 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United     Acceptance 
Slates  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  a  certain  agreement  made  * f  ag^reement 
between  the  United  States  of  America,  represented  by  Llewellyn  A.  with   Crow   In- 
Luce,  William  H.  Walker,  and  Charles  A.  Maxwell,  special  agents dulv  dians  for  sale  of 
appointed  in  that  behalf  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  the  one  portion  of  ™8er- 
part,  and  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians  resident  on  the.  Crow  Reservation,  na  to°t^Uni5^ 
in  the  Territory  of  Montana,  acting  under  the  supervision  and  with  the  states,  for  use  of 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  the  other  part,  be,  and  the  Northern  Pacific 
same  is  hereby,  ratified  and  confirmed.     Said  agreement  is  executed  by  Railroad. 
a  majority  of  all  the  adult  male  Indians  of  the  Crow  tribe  occupying 
or  interested  in  the  lands  therein  more  particularly  described,  in  con- 
formity with  the  provisions  contained  in  article  eleven  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Crow  Indians  of  May  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixtj--     15  Stat.,  652. 
eight,  and  is  in  the  words  following,  namely  : 

"  Whereas  by  section  one  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  July  second,  Preamble. 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-four,  entitled  '  An  act  granting  lands  to  aid  ^^  Stat.,  365. 
in  the  construction  of  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  from  Lake  Superior 
to  Puget  Sound,  on  the  Pacific  coast,  by  the  northern  route  (thirteenth 
Statutes  at  Large,  page  three  hundred  and  sixty-five),  the  Northern 
Pacific  Railroad  Company  was  authorized  and  empowered  to  lay  out, 
locate,  construct,  furnish,  maintain,  and  enjoy  a  continuous  railroad  and 
telegraph  line,  with  the  appurtenances,  namely :  Beginning  at  a  i)oint 
on  Cake  Superior  in  the  State  of  Minnesota  or  Wisconsin,  thence  west- 
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eriy  by  the  most  eligible  railroad  route,  as  shall  be  determiued  by  said 
conipanj^,  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  on  a  line  north  of 
the  forty-fifth  degree  of  latitude,  to  some  point  on  Puget  Sound  ;  and 

^'Whereas  by  section  two  of  said  act  Congress  granted  to  said  com- 
pany the  right  of  way  for  the  construction  of  said  railroad  and  tele- 
graph line  to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  feet  in  width  on  each  side  of 
said  railroad  where  it  may  pass  through  the  public  domain,  including 
all  necessary  ground  for  station-buildings,  workshops,  depots,  machine- 
shops,  switches,  side-tracks,  turn-tables,  and  water-stations ;  and 

"Whereas  by  said  section  two  Congress  provided  that  the  United 
States  should  extinguish  as  rapidly  as  may  be  consistent  with  public 
policy  and  the  welfare  of  the  Indians  the  Indian  titles  to  all  lands  fall- 
ing under  the  operation  of  this  act  and  acquired  in  the  donation  to  the 
road  named  in  the  act ;  and 

"Whereas  by  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  the  Crow  Indians 
concluded  at  Fort  Laramie,  May  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty- 
St       649     ^^S^^t  ^^d  duly  ratified  and  proclaimed  (fifteenth  Statutes  at  Large, 
'       '     page  six  hundred  and  forty-nine),  a  district  of  country  in  the  Territory 
of  Montana  was  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  absolute  and  undis- 
turbed use  and  occupation  of  said  Indians ;  and 

"  Whereas  there  is  no  provision  or  stipulation  in  said  treaty  author- 
izing said  company  or  recognizing  its  right  to  construct  its  road  through 
said  reservation ;  and 

"  Whereas  the  said  company  did,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  June, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one,  tile  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
a  map  showing  the  definite  location  of  its  line  of  railroad  from  the  one 
hundred  and  seventh  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich  w**st- 
wardly  through  said  reservation  and  adjacent  territory  to  the  western 
boundary  of  the  said  reserve,  as  provided  by  said  act  of  eighteen  Imn- 
dred  and  sixty-four,  the  company  having  first  obtained  the  permission 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  survey  its  line  in  said  reservation; 
and 

**  Whereas  the  said  company  desires  to  construct  its  line  of  railroad 
upon  such  designated  route,  and  claims  the  right  by  virtue  of  said  act 
so  to  do : 
.  ,  "  Now,  therefore,  in  order  to  fulfill  the  obligations  of  the  government 

greemeu  .  .^  ^^^  premises,  this  agreement,  made  this  twenty-second  day  of  August 
anno  Domini  eighteen  nun dred  and  eighty-one,  between  the  Crow  tribe 
of  Indians  resident  on  the  Crow  Reservation,  in  the  Territory  of  Mon- 
tana, represented  by  their  chiefs,  headmen,  and  heads  of  a  majority  of 
families,  and  being  a  majority  of  all  the  adult  male  Indians  occupying 
or  interested  in  the  lands  hereinafter  described,  the  said  Indians  acting 
under  the  supervision  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  United  States,  of  the  one  part,  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  represented  by  Llewellyn  A.  Luce,  William  H.  Walker,  and 
Charles  A.  Maxwell,  special  agents  duly  appointed  in  this  behalf  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  of  the  other  part,  witnesseth.  That  for  the 
consideration  herein  after -mentioned  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians  do  hereby 
surrender  and  relinquish  to  the  United  States  all  their  right,  title  and 
interest  in  and  to  all  that  part  of  the  Crow  Reservation  situate  in  the 
Territory  of  Montana  and  described  as  follows,  namely  : 
Description  of  **^  strip  of  land  not  exceeding  four  hundred  feet  in  width,  that  is  to 
land  relinquish-  say,  two  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  line  laid  down  on  the  map 
•d.  of  definite  location  hereinbefore  mentioned,  wherever  said  line  runs 

through  said  reservation  between  the  one  hundred  and  seventh  degree 
of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich  on  the  east  and  the  mid-channel  of  the 
Big  Boulder  River  on  the  west,  containing  five  thousand  three  hundred 
and  eighty-four  acres,  more  or  less.  An  official  copy  of  said  map  of 
definite  location  was,  on  this  twenty-second  day  of  August,  anno  Dom- 
ini eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one,  produced  before  said  special  agents 
and  the  Indians  in  council,  was  fully  explained  to  said  Indians,  and  is 
hereunto  attached,  marked  A,  and  made  a  part  of  this  agreement.  Also 
the  several  parcels  of  land  situate  along  and  adjoining  the  said  strip  of 
land  hereinbefore  mentioned  between  the  one  hundred  and  seventh  de- 
gree of  longitude  west  of  Greenwich  on  the  east  and  the  mid  channel  (»f 
the  Big  Boulder  River  on  the  west,  as  defined  and  described  on  a  map 
produced  before  said  special  agents  and  the  Indians  in  council  on  the 
day  and  date  above  mentioned,  and  fully  explained  to  and  understood 
by  said  Indians  ;  said  tracts  being  designated  on  the  aforesaid  map  by 
the  letters  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  J,  and  K,  and  containing,  respectively, 
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the  followiug  area,  that  is  to  say :  Tract  A,  twenty-six  and  twenty- 
three  hundredths  acres;  tract  B,  twenty-eight  and  fifty-four  hundredths 
acres ;  tract  C,  twenty-six  and  twenty-three  hundredths  acres ;  tract  E, 
twenty-six  and  twenty-three  hundredths  acres ;  tract  F,  twenty-six  and 
twenty-three  hundredths  acres  ;  tract  G,  twenty-six  and  twenty-three 
hundredths  acres ;  tract  H,  twenty-six  and  twenty-three  hundredths 
acres;  tract  I,  twenty-six  and  twenty-three  hundredths  acres ;  tract  J, 
twenty-eight  and  thirty-two  hundredths  acres;  tract  K,  twenty-six  and 
twenty-three  hundredths  acres,  aggregating  two  hundred  and  sixty-six 
acres,  more  or  less,  said  map  being  hereunto  attached,  marked  B,  and 
made  a  part  of  this  agreement;  whicli  last-mentioned  tracts  are  intended 
for  the  use  of  said  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  for  station-houses, 
depots,  switches,  and  so  forth.  It  is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that  Trespass. 
the  United  States  will  not  permit  the  said  railroad  company,  its  em- 
ployees or  agents  to  trespass  upon  any  part  of  the  lauds  of  the  Crow  In- 
dian Reservation  not  hereby  relinquished,  nor  permit  said  company,  its 
employees  or  agents,  to  cut  any  timber,  wood,  or  hay  from  the  lauds 
embraced  in  said  reservation. 

**  And  it  is  further  stipulated  and  agreed  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Wagon-roads. 
Interior,  upon  such  terms  as  he  may  see  fit  to  impose,  may  permit  to  be 
constructed,  maintained,  and  used  within  said  Crow  Indian  Reservation 
wagon-roads  not  exceeding  three  in  number,  in  addition  to  any  estab- 
lished wagon-roads  which  may  be  now  in  use  therein ;  the  said  three 
roads  to  connect  with  the  line  of  said  railroad  at  such  points  as  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  may  designate ;  all  of  which  wagon-roads  shall  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

**  In  consideration  for  the  lands  hereby  relinquished,  amounting  in     Payment    to 
the  aggregate  to  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  fifty  acres,  more  or  less,  Crows. 
and  for  the  privileges  herein  granted,  the  United  States  stipulates  and  * 

agrees  to  pay  to  the  Crow  tribe  of  Indians  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand dollars,  to  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  said  tribe  of  Indians  upon  the  ratification  of  this  agTeement 
by  Congress,  and  the  necessary  appropriation  made  therefor,  the  sum 
aibresaid  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians  in  such  manner 
as  the  Secretar^^  of  the  Interior  may  direct ;  the  same  to  be  in  addition 
to  any  and  all  moneys  to  which  the  said  Indians  are  entitled  under  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  May  seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-  15  stats.,  649. 
eight,  hereinbefore  mentioned. 

"All  provisions  of  existingtreatieswith  the  Crow  Indiansnot  affected 
by  this  agreement  are  to  remain  in  full  force  and  effect,  and  this  agree- 
ment is  to  be  subject  to  ratification  by  Congress. 

"  Executed  at  Crow  Agency,  in  the  Territory  of  Montana,  this  twenty- 
second  day  of  August,  anno  Domini  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one, 
as  witness  the  following  signatnres." 

Sec\  2.  That  forthe})urposeof  carrying  the  provisions  of  this  act  into  Appropriation. 
effect  the  sum  of  twenty-hve  thousand  dollars  is  hereby  set  aside^  out 
of  any  moneys  in  the  United  States  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
to  be  deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Crow 
tribe  of  Indians,  and  to  be  expended  for  the  benefit  of  the  said  Indians 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  direct. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  right  of  way  over  the  land  relinquished  by  said  agree-  Rigl»t  "^  ^ay. 
ment  to  the  United  States  for  the  construction  of  said  Northern  Pacific 
Railroad,  and  the  use  of  the  several  parcels  of  land  so  relinquished  in- 
tended to  be  used  for  dgpots,  stations,  sidings,  and  so  forth,  for  said 
railroad;  are  hereby  granted  to  said  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company, 
it«  successors  and  assigns,  for  the  uses  and  purposes  in  said  agreement 
set  forth;  but  the  land,  or  any  part  thereof,  relinquished  to  the  United 
States  by  said  agreement  shall  not  be  used  for  railroad  purposes  by  or 
for  the  saidNortnern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  its  successors  or  assigns, 
except  upon  the  condition  precedent  that  the  said  company,  its  success- 
ors or  assigns,  shall,  within  sixty  daysfromthe  taking  effect  of  this  act,  PaymenttotUe 
pay  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  said  sum  of  twenty-five  thou-  United  States. 
sand  dollars  hereby  api>ropriated  to  be  paid  by  the  United  States  for  the 
lands  relinquished  to  the  United  States  by  said  agreement,  and  shall 
within  the  same  time  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  its  written 
acceptance  of  the  conditions  of  this  section ;  nor  shall  said  land,  or  any 

5 art  thereof,  be  cor.  tinned  to  be  used  for  railroad  purposes  by  or  for  said  ^.-^®  ^  ?  P  t  a  n  c  e 
orthern  Pacific  Railroad  Company,  its  successors  or  assigns,  except  ^^y  of  Interior 
uptm  the  further  condition  that  said  company,  its  successors  or  assigns. 
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■  will  pay  any  aud  all  damasces  which  the  Uuited  States  or  said  ludiau.s, 
individually  or  in  their  tribal  capacity,  or  any  other  Indians  lawfully 
occupying  said  reservation,  may  sustain  by  reason  or  on  account  of  the 
act  or  acts  of  said  company,  its  successors  or  assigns,  its  agents  or  em- 
ployees, or  on  account  of  tires  originating  by  or  in  the  construction  or 
Damages.  operation  of  said  railroad,  the  damages  in  all  cases  to  be  recovered  in 
anjj  court  of  the  Territory  of  Moutana  having  jurisdiction  of  the  amount 
claimed,  upon  suit  or  action  instituted  by  tne*  proper  United  States  at- 
Proviso.  torney  in  the  name  of  the  United  States :  Provided^  That  the  said  United 

States  attorney  may  accept  such  sum  of  money  in  satisfaction  of  any 
such  injury  or  damages  as  in  his  discretion  may  be  jnst ;  and  if  so  ac- 
cepted before  suit  or  action  is  commenced,  no  suit  or  action  shall   be 
instituted,  and  if  accepted  after  commencement  of  suit  or  action,  the 
same  shall  be  dismissed  at  the  cost  of  said  company,  its  successors  or 
assigns. 
Moueys  accept-      Sec.  4.  That  all  moneys  accepted  or  recovered  under  the  provisions 
to  he^coverecl^Si-  ^^  section  three  of  this  act  shall  be  covered  into  the  Treasury  of  the 
to  Treasury ;   if  United  States,  and  if  accepted  or  recovered  on  account  of  damages  sus- 
for    damages,  tained  by  said  Indians  as  aforesaid,  they  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit 
credited  to  Ciow  of  said  Indians  in  their  tribal-names,  to  be  expended  by  the  Secretary 
Indians.  ^^  ^^^q  Interior  for  the  benefit  of  said  Indians  in  such  manner  as  he  may 

Exceptions.  deem  for  their  best  interest,  except  in  the  case  of  an  individual  Indian, 
when  the  amount  covered  into  the  Treasury  shall  be  expended  for  hi.s 
sole  benefit. 

Approved,  July  10,  1882. 


[Public— No.  181.] 

CIIAP.  356. — An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  certain  Kickapoo  Indian  lands  in 

Kansas.     [Vol.  22,  p.  177.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of  Jiepresentatives  of  the   United 

States  of  America  in  Congress  a^semhJed,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 

Sale  of  Kicka-  ^^^^  ^®»  ^^^  ^®  hereby  is,  authorized  to  cause  to  be  appraised  and  sobl, 

£00  Indian  lands,  for  cash,  to  the  highest  bidder,  after  due  advertisement  in  tracts  not 
Kansas.  exceeding  one  hundred  aud  sixty  acres  to  any  one  person,  the  following- 

described  tracts  of  land  in  the  State  of  Kansas,  reserved,  in  accordance 
,  ^        with  the  provisions  of  the  amended  eleventh  article  of  the  treaty  made 

Li  stats,,  C29.  jujie  twenty-eighth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-two,  by  and  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Kickapoo  tribe  of  Indians,  for  mill-site  and 

Description,  missionary  and  agency  purposes,  namely :  The  south  half  of  section 
four,  township  five,  range  sixteen,  aud  the  north  half  of  section  niurt, 
township  five,  range  sixteen,  for  mill-site  purposes;  the  south  half  of 
section  thirty-three,  township  four,  range  seventeen,  resei*ved  for  mis- 
sion purposes;  lots  five,  six,  and  seven,  section  three,  township  five, 
range  seventeen,  and  lot  six,  section  fifteen,  township  five,  range  sev- 

Pioviso.  enteen,  reserved  for  agency  purposes:  Provided^  That  no  tract  shall  be 

sold  for  less  than  the  appraised  value  thereof,  and  in  no  case  for  less 
than  six  dollars  per  acre. 

Disposition  of  Sec.  2.  That  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands,  after  deduct- 
pio«eed8  of  sale.  ^^^  therefrom  the  expense  incident  to  said  appi'aisement  and  sale,  shall 

be  deposited  in  the  United  States  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  Kicka- 
poo tribe  of  Indians,  and  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  four  per 
centum  per  annum ;  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
expend  the  interest  annually  accumulating  thereon,  and  all  or  any  part 
of  the  principal  fund,  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as  he  may  deem 

Proviso.  for  the  best  interests  of  said  Indians :  Provided,  That  if  the  Secretary 

of  the  Interior  shall  direct  the  payment  of  said  principal  sum  in  install- 
ments, the  unpaid  portion  thereof  shall  continue  to  draw  interest  until 
paid. 

Patents  to  be  Sec.  <3.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  patents  in  fee- 
issued  to  pur-  simple  to  be  issued  to  the  purchasers  of  the  lands  sold  under  the  pro- 
eliasers.  visions  of  this  act  in  the  same  manner  as  patents  are  issued  for  the 

public  lands. 

Approved,  July  28,  1882. 
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[Public— No.  182.] 

CHAP.  357.— An  act  relating  to  lands  in  Colorado  lately  occnpied  by  the  Uncom- 
pahgre  and  White  River  Ute  Indians.    [Vol.  22,  p.  178.] 

* 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assemhledy  That  all  of  that  portion  of  the  Land  in  Colo- 
Ute  Indian  Reservation  in  the  State  of  Colorado  lately  occupied  by  the  ^  w  tL**uS' 
Uucompahgre  and  White  River  IJtes  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  de-  oompahgre  and 
chvred  to  be  public  land  of  the  United  States,  and  subject  to  disposal  WhUe  Eiver  Ute 
from  and  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  in  accordance  with  the  pro  vis-  Indians  declared 
ions  and  under  the  restrictions  and  limitations  of  section  three  of  the  ^^i  gtaf  203*^ 
act  of  Congress  approved  June  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  *' 

chapter  two  hundred  and  twenty-three,  except  as  hereinafter  provided, 
under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  2.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall,  at  the  earliest  prac-    Boundary  line, 
ticable  day,  ascertain  and  establish  the  line  between  the  land  mentioned  e*^.,  to  be  estab- 
in  section  one  of  this  act  and  that  now  or  lately  occupied  by  the  South-  "S"®^- 
em  Utes  in  said  State ;  and  for  that  purpose  there  is  hereby  appropri-    Appi-opriation. 
ated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  not  other- 
wise appropriated,  the  sum  of  live  hundred  dollars. 

Sbc.  3.  That  all  entries,  settlements,  or  locations  heretofore  made,     Prior    entries, 
under  any  law  of  the  United  States,  by  duly-qualified  persons,  upon  *??*^^f^**'?^' 
strip  of  land  extending  northerly  and  southerly,  not  exceeding  ten  miles  ^jj^y  ^ere^made^ 
in  width,  within  that  part  of  the  Ute  Indian  Reservation  in  the  State  respectively. 
of  Colorado  lately  occupied  by  the  Uncompahgre  and  White  River  Ute 
Indians,  and  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  one  hundred  and  seventh  me- 
ridian of  longitude  west  from  Greenwich,  shall  legally  date  from  the 
time  they  were  respectively  made ;  and  the  rights  of  said  persons  shall 
be  in  all  respects  the  same  as  if  the  lands  had  been  legally  suWect  to 
their  claims  when  the  same  were  initiated:  Provided,  however y  That  if    Proviso, 
homestead  entries  have  been  made  on  said  strip,  the  lands  so  entered 
shall  be  paid  for  in  cash,  after  proof  which  would  be  satisfactory  under 
the  pre-emption  laws :  And  p^-ovided  further,  That  none  of  said  lands 
shall  be  disposed  of  for  any  consideration  other  than  cash,  nor  for  a  less 
price  than  one  dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  per  acre. 

Approved,  July  28,  1882. 


[Punuc— No.  184.] 

CHAP.  360.— An  act  to  amend  section  twenty-one  hundred  and  thirty-three  of  the 
Revised  Statutes,  in  relation  to  Indian  traders.     [Vol.  22,  p.  179.] 

Be  it  enacted  hif  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepi'esentatives  of  the   United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section  twenty-one  hun-    R*    S.    2133 
dred  and  thirty-three  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  United  States  be,  amended. 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  amended  so  that  it  shall  read : 

"Any  person  other  than  an  Indian  of  the  full  blood  who  shall  attempt  Indian  traders. 
to  reside  in  the  Indian  country,  or  on  any  Indian  reservation,  as  a 
trader,  or  to  introduce  goods,  or  to'trade  therein,  without  such  license, 
shall  forfeit  all  merchandise  offered  for  sale  to  the  Indians  or  found  in 
his  possession,  and  shall  moreover  be  liable  to  a  penalty  of  five  hundred 
dollars:  Pron<2e<?,  That  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  person  re-  Provisos! 
siding  among  or  trading  with  the  Choctaws,  Cherokees,  Chickasaws, 
Creeks,  or  Seminoles,  commonly  called  the  five  civilized  tribes,  residing 
in  said  Indian  country,  and  belonging  to  the  Union  Agency  therein : 
And  provided  further,  That  no  white  person  shall  be  employed  as  a  clerk 
by  any  Indian  trader,  except  such  as  trade  with  said  five  civilized 
tribes,  unless  first  licensed  so  to  do  by  the  Conlmissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  under  and  in  conformity  to  regulations  to  be  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior." 

,  Approved,  July  31,  1882. 
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Public— No.  187. 

CHAP.  363. — An  act  to  provide  additional  industrial  training-schools  for  Indian  youth, 
and  authorizing  the  use  of  unoccupied  military  barracks  tor  such  purpose. 

Industrial     Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houseof  Jiepresentatives  of  the  United  States 
for  Indfa  **^oTh*  ^-^  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  War  be,  and  he  is 
°^  "    '  hereby,  authorized  to  set  aside,  for  use  In  the  establishment  of  normal 
and  industrial  training-schools  for  Indian  youth  from  the  nomadic  tribes 
having  educational  treaty  claims  upon  the  United  States,  any  vacant 
posts  or  barracks,  so  long  as  they  may  not  be  required  for  military  oc- 
cupation, and  to  detail  one  or  more  officers  of  the  Army  for  duty  in  con- 
nection with  Indian  education,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of 
Proviso.  i\^Q  Interior,  at  each  such  school  so  established :  Provided j  That  moneys 

appropriated  or  to  be  appropriated  for  general  purposes  of  education 
among  the  Indians  may  be  expended,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  for  the  education  of  Indian  youth  at  such  posts, 
institutions,  and  schools  as  he  may  consider  advantageous,  or  as  Con- 
gress from  time  to  time  may  authorize  and  provide. 

Approved,  July  31,  188*2. 


Public— No.  190. 

CHAP.  371. — An  act  to  grant  a  ri^ht  of  way  for  a  railroad  and  telegraph  line  througli 
the  lands  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  of  Indians  to  the  Saint  Louis  and 
San  Francisco  Railway  Company,  and  for  other  purposes.  Approved  August  2,  1882. 
[Vol.  22,  p.  181.] 

Right  of  way     Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
for  railroad  and  qf  AmeiHca  in  Congress  assembled,  That  a  right  of  way  is  hereby  granted 
thro^glflands^of  **^  ^^^  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Company,  a  corporation 
Choctaw  and  duly  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Missouri,  for  the  constr  uc- 
Chickasaw     n  a-  tion  of  a  railroad  and  telegraijh  line,  said  right  of  way  to  be  one  hundred 
tions  of  J°^>?^:  and  fifty  feet  in  width  through  that  part  of  the  lands  of  the  Choctaw 
fiouis^ and   San  ^^^  Chickasaw  Nations  occupied  by  the  Choctaws,  and  three  hundred 
Francisco  .Rail- feet  in  width  at  each  stati(m  for  a  distance  of  four  thousand  feet  in 
way  Company,     length;  said  right  of  way  to  commence  at  any  point  to  be  selected  by 
said  company  on  the  line  of  the  Choctaw  Nation  immediately  contig- 
uous to  Sebastian  or  Scott  Counties,  in  the  State  of  Arkansas,  and  run 
thence  in  a  southwesterly  direction  on  the  most  direct  and  practicable 
route  through  the  lands  of  the  said  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations  in 
the  direction  of  Paris,  in  the  State  of  Texas;  said  road  to  continue  to 
or  connect  with  a  proposed  road  from  the  city  of  Paris  aforesaid. 
Conditions    o  f     Sec.  2.  That  the  said  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Com- 
acceptance.  pany  shall  accept  this  right  of  way  upon  express  condition,  binding 

upon  itself,  its  successors  andiissigns,  that  they  will  neither  aid,  advise, 
nor  assist  in  any  effort  looking  toward  the  changing  or  extinguishing 
the  present  tenure  of  the  Choctaws  or  Chickasaws  in  their  lands,  and 
will  not  attempt  to  secure  from  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  Nation  any 
further  grant  of  landj  or  its  occupancy,  than  is  hereiubc^fore  provided : 
Proviso.  Provided^  That  any  violation  of  the  condition  mentioned  in  this  section 

shall  operate  as  a  forfeiture  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  said  rail- 
way company  under  this  act. 
I'aynient     for      Sec.,3.  That  the  said  railway  company  shall  pay  for  all  property  in- 
damages,  &c.       jured  or  destroyed  by  said  company,  and  for  all  material  taken  and  used 

in  the  construction,  operation,  or  re])air8  of  said  road  and  telegraph 
line,  and  shall  take  no  such  material  except  under  contract  with   the 
proper  authorities  of  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  Nation,  and  according 
Proviso.  to  the  laws  thereof:  Provided,  That  before  the  construction  of  said  road 

through  any  lands  held  by  individual  occupants  according  to  the  laws, 
customs,  and  usagesof  said  nations,  full  compensation  shall  hv  made  to 
such  occupants  for  all  property  to  be  taken  or  damages  to  them  by  reason 
^  Referees  to  de-  of  the  construction  of  the  said  road  and  telegraph  line.     In  case  of  fail- 

^'^lu.t'^^^^.SEl  lire  to  make  amicable  settlements  in  any  case,  either  national  or  indi- 
oniailuretomake     •  i      ^         »  .•        t-nij^*       jV  x    l'4.\ 

amicable    settle-  vidual,  such  compensation  shall  be  determined  by  appraisement  or  three 

ment.  disinterested  referees,  one  to  be  named  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 

Affairs,  one  by  theprincipalchief  of  said  nation  claiming  damages  or  to 

which  the  persons  claiming  damages  belong,  and  one  by  said  company. 

This  provision  shall  also  apply  to  all  cases  of  injury  to  persons  or  pro])- 
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erty  occasioned  by  the  construction  or  operation  of  said  road  and  tele- 
graph line  after  the  construction  thereof  shall  have  been  commenced. 
Said  arbitrators  shall  receive  not  exceeding  four  dollars  i)er  day  for 
each,  with  mileage  not  exceeding  six  cents  per  mile,  and  witnesses  shall    Compensation. 
receive  the  usual  fees  allowed  by  the  courts  of  said  nations.     Costs  shall     Costs. 
be  made  a  part  of  the  award,  and  be  paid  by  the  losing  party. 

In  case  of  failure  to  pay  such  award,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior     Penalty  for 
shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  authorised  to  forbid  the  further  passage  of  failure    to    pay 
trains,  or  the  use  of  said  right  of  way,  and  to  remove  the  agents  and*^*^^^®^  ^^^' 
employees  of  said  company  from  the  limits  of  said  nations,  as  intrud-  ^^®®'   ^' 
era  under  the  intercourse  laws  of  the  United  States,  until  such  time  as 
payment  shall  be  made  by  said  company. 

And  in  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  injured  parties  shall  have  the  Legal  reme- 
right  of  recourse  to  all  legal  remedies  that  may  be  applicable  in  like  dies. 
cases  in  the  judicial  tribunals ;  and  consent  is  hereby  given  that  the 
civU  jurisdiction  of  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  for  the  west- 
em  district  of  Arkansas,  and  such  other  courts  as  may  be  established 
by  authority  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  extended  within  the  territory 
and  limits  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  without  distinction 
as  to  citizenship  of  the  parties,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  4.  That  for  and  in  consideration  of  the  uses  and  grauts  aforesaid     Payments  to  be 
the  said  railway  company  shall  pay  quarter- annually  to  the  national  ^"^®l^y^jaii*©®. 
treasures  of  said  nations  every  year  during  the  existence  of  the  rights  ofit  oTschooU  ^' 
and  privileges  granted  to  said  company  by  this  act,  to  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  schools  therein,  the  sum  of  seven  hundred  and  fifty  dollars, 
one-fourth  of  said  payments  to  be  paid  to  the  Chickasaws  and  three- 
fourths  to  be  paid  to  the  Choctaws;  and  until  the  first  of  such  pay- 
ments be  made,  no  right  or  power  to  enter  upon  said  lands,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  surveying  and  locating  its  line  of  road  and  telegraph, 
shall  be  acquired  under  the  provisions  of  this  act :  Provided,  That  if  the    Proviso. 
general  councils  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  or  either  of 
them,  shall  within  sixty  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  by  resolu- 
tion duly  adopted,  dissent  from  the  allowance  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion, and  shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  then  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  for  the  use  and  grants  in  this  act  made  for  such 
dissenting  tribe  shall  be  determined  as  provided  in  section  three  for  the 
determination  of  the  compensation  to  be  paid  to  the  individual  occu- 
pants of  lands,  except  that  one  of  said  appraisers  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  council  of  the  dissenting  tribe  ;  and  the  award  made  shall  be  paid 
as  and  under  the  penalties  provided  for  in  said  section  three :  And  pro-    Proviso. 
vided,  That  nothing  in  this  act  shall  be  construed  to  prghibit  Congress 
from  imposing  sucn  taxes  as  it  may  deem  just  and  proper  upon  the  rail-    Right  of  United 
road  hereby  authorized  for  the  benefit  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  States  to  impose 
Indians  so  long  as  thej'  shall  occupy  and  posses^  the  territory  or  to**^®^^®®®'^^®*^' 
prohibit  any  State  or  States  which  may  hereafter  be  formed  out  of  said 
territory  from  imposing  taxes  upon  said  road. 

Sec.  5.  That  within  ninety  days  from  the  passage  of  this  act  the  said    Limit  of  time 
company  shall  accept  the  provisions  of  this  act,  and  within  thirty  days  grant^Tnd°*^Sso 
thereafter  the  said  company  shall  fix  and  determine  the  general  route  for   determining 
of  its  line  of  road  in  accordance  with  this  act  by  filing  with  the  Secre-  route  of  road. 
tary  of  the  Interior  a  map  of  preliminary  survey,  and  by  filing  copies 
thereof  in  the  offices  of  the  principal  chiefs  of  said  nations  respectively ; 
and  thereafter  no  claim  for  a  subsequent  settlement  and  improvement 
along  such  line  within  seventy -five  feet  on  either  side  thereof  shall  be 
valid  as  against  the  said  right  of  way ;  and  within  one  year  from  the  date 
of  the  acceptance  of  this  act  by  said  company  as  herein  provided,  the 
said  company  shall  file  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  map  showing 
the  definite  location  of  its  line  of  roads  and  telegraph  as  designated  in    Definite    loca- 
the  first  section  of  this  act,  and  shall  complete  the  said  road  and  tele-  ^ion   of  line   of 
graph  through  the  lands  of  said  nations  within  the  further  period  of  one  road. 
year. 

Sbc.  6.  That  the  said  right  of  way  shall  not  be  settled  upon,  by  an-  Settlement  on 
thority  of  said  railway  company,  by  non-citizens  of  said  nations,  ex- right  of  way  by 
cept  such  employees  of  said  company  as  are  necessary  to  the  successful  ??t?-'J^^^®°®  ^^^' 
operation  of  said  railway  and  telegraph  line,  and  their  families :  Pro-  ^^^g  troviso? ' 
vtdedf  That  only  agents,  operators,  employees,  and  sectionmen  shall  be 
exempt  by  reason  of  such  employment  from  payment  of  permits,  as  re- 
qnired  of  other  non^citizens  of  said  nations. 
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Rates  of  fare  Sec.  7.  That  no  greater  rates  of  fare  or  freiglit  shall  be  charged  in 
and  freight.         the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  Nation,  by  said  railway  company,  than  the 

lowest  rate  authorized  by  law  in  the  States  of  Arkansas  and  Texas,  or 
either  of  them  for  services  or  business  of  the  same  kind ;  and  said  rail- 
way company  agree  to  convey  all  passengers  and  to  accept  and  trans- 
Soecial  biUing  ^^^^^  ^^^  freight  that  may  be  offered,  and  to  bill  any  freight  which  may 
of  freight.  t©  offered  for  shipment  from  points  on  said  line  by  persons  lawfully  re- 

siding or  doing  business  in  the  Choctaw  or  Chickasaw  Nation  to  Chi 
cago,  with  the  privilege  of  stopping  said  freight  at  Saint  Louis,  by  the 
shipper,  on  the  same  terms  as  if  the  bills  had  been  made  for  Saint  Loiiis 
in  the  first  instance. 
Tracks  sidings,     ^^^c.  8.  That  said  company  shall  provide  a  suffici«^nt  number  of  tracks 
&c.        '  '  to  do  the  business  that  may  be  offered,  and  shall  permit  any  railroad 

Rental  to  be  company  to  have  the  rights  of  user  of  its  main  tracks  and  sidings  by  the 
paid  by  other  payment  of  a  fixed  charge  as  rental  therefor.  The  maintenance  of  su- 
nsers  ot  roa  .       perstructure,  tracks,  depots,  and  other  buildings  and  appurtenances, 

and  of  stations  and  operating  expenses,  and  such  other  expenses  as  may 

be  imposed  by  law,  shall  be  based  upon  the  wheelage  of  such  trains  as 

Operating  and  ^^^y.  ^^^^  over  said  road,  each  company  paying  such  proportion  as  its 

based  ^on^wh^eel^  wheelage  shall  bear  to  the  total  wheelage  passing  over  said  road.     The 

age  ()f  trains.        rental  shall  be  a  fixed  charge  in  addition  to  maintenance  of  road,  and 

shall  be  determined  by  mutual  agreement,  or,  in  case  of  disagreement, 
by  arbitrators,  each  party  choosing  one  such  arbitrator,  the  tnird  to  be 
chosen  by  the  others  appointed,  whose  decision  upon  all  points  respect- 
Individual  com-  ^^S  **^<^^  rental  shall  be  final.     Each  company  enjoying  the  right  of 
Sanies   to   pay  user  as  aforesaid  shall  pay  for  any  and  all  damages  to  the  property  of 
amages  caused  the  nation  or  individuals  caused  by  the  running  of  its  own  trains  to  the 
by  operating,  &c.  company  owning  the  franchise  hereby  granted  whenever  such  company 

has  been  required  to  pay  the  same  under  the  provisions  of  this  act.     If 
Disagreem  e  n  t  gaid  companies  shall  disagree  as  to  damages  aforesaid,  all  disagreements 
as  to  damages  de-gjjg^21  be  settled  and  determined  between  them  by  arbitration,  as  pro- 
traSon?  Proviso!  vided  in  case  of  rental :  Provided,  That  all  trains  running  over  said  rail- 
road shall  be  under  the  exclusive  control  of  the  company  owning  and 
operating  said  railroad. 
Bond.  Sec.  9.  That  the  said  railroad  company  shall  execute  a  bond  to  the 

United  States,  to  be  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  in  the  penal  sum  of  five  hundred  thousand  dollars,  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  to  cover  any  and  all 
damages  which  may  accrue  by  reason  of  the  failure  of  said  railway  com- 
pany to  comply  with  all  or  any  of  the  provisions  and  conditions  of  this 
,  ,  .    act.     Said  bond  shall  be  good  and  valid  against  said  company,  its  suc- 

every^flvr  years^  cessors  and  assigns,  and  shall  be  renewed  at  the  expiration  of  every  five 

years,  and  whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

a  renewal  of  the  same  shall  be  deemed  necessary  for  the  protection  of 

the  interests  of  the  Indians  or  of  the  United  States. 

Grantee  failing     ^EC.  10.  That  if  within  ninety  days  after  the  passage  of  this  act  the 

to  accept  cond^  company  aforesaid  shall  fail  to  accept  the  conditions  herein  specified  by 

tions  or  to  comply  a  resolution  of  its  board  of  directors,  certified  to  and  filed  with  the  Sec- 

^f*th'  P™7^^*^°^  retary  of  the  Interior,  or  shall  fail  within  one  year  from  the  filing  of  the 

o       IS  ac  .  acceptance  of  its  charter  to  file  its  map  of  definite  location  in  accordance 

with  this  act  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  or  shall  fail  to  construct 
Secretary  of  In-  j^sroad  within  the  time  and  as  hereinbefore  provided,  then  all  the  rights 
rights  of  com- o^ said  company  under  this  act  shall  thereupon  cease  and  determine, 
pany  void.  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  so  declare  ;  and  thereupon  the 

Chicago  Texas  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  give  a  consent  in  writing  to  the  Chicago, 
and  M ex i c a n Texas  and  Mexican  Central  Railway  Company,  a  corporation  duly 
Railway  Com-  organized  under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Texas,  which  shall  succeed  to 
Pj^^y  ^^  ®5f ?®®^  a<ll  the  rights,  privileges,  immunities,  duties,  and  obligations  hereby 
Se^act  ^on  com-  conferred  by  this  act  upon  the  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway 
plying  with  Company,  to  the  same  extent  as  if  said  successor  had  been  the  grantee 
terras,  &o.  first  herein  named,  upon  filing  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  its 

acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  within  ninety  days  from  the  date 
of  the  expiration  of  the  period  herein  granted  to  the  Saint  Louis  and 
San  Francisco  Railway  Company  and  upon  filing  bond  as  prescribed  in 
the  ninth  section  of  this  act  to  comply  with  the  provision  of  this  act, 
and  upon  filing  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  within  twelve  months 
its  map  of  definite  location  in   accordance  with  this  act,  and  within 
p       , .      .       twelve  months  thereafter  completing  said  road.     And  in  the  event  of 
to  company^firs^  *^®  failure  of  the  Chicago,  Texas  and  Mexican  Central  Railway  Coin- 
obtaining  ap- pany  to  file  its  acceptance  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  within  the  time 
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bereinbefore  specified,  and  thereafter  to  file  its  map  of  definite  location  proyal  of  ^ret^ 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  fehis  act  and  to  complete  said  road  ted  Stetee  whSa 
within  the  time  herein  granted  then  the  privileges  herein  granted  to  ' 

«aid  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco  Railway  Company  shall  apply  to 
4kny  other  incorporated  company  that  shall  have  first  obtained  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President  of  the  United  States :  Provided,  That  the  said  i  Proviso, 
successor  shall  thereafter  have  the  same  time  to  perform  in  all  respects 
the  several  acts  and  things  herein  enjoined  to  be  done  as  is  by  this  act 
Kiven  to  the  original  grantee  including  the  definite  location  in  accord- 
ance with  this  act  and  the  filing  of  bond  as  herein  required :  And  pro- 
wided  further y  That  any  railroad  company  enjoying  the  rights  conferred 
by  this  act  shall  construct  and  maintain  continually  all  road  and  high- 
way crossings,  and  necessary  bridges,  over  said  railway  wherever  said 
roads  and  highways  do  now  or  may  hereafter  cross  said  railway's  right 
^l  way,  or  may  be  by  the  proper  authorities  laid  out  across  the  same. 

Sec.  11.  Congress  may  at  any  time  amend,  add  to,  alter,  or  repeal    ^^j^  ^^  ^ 

ibis  act.  be  altered,  fto. 

Approved,  August  2,  1882. 


[Public— No.  205.] 

CHAP.  390.— An  act  rnaMns  appropriations  to  supply  deficiencies  in  the  appro- 

I^riations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two  and 
br  prior  years,  and  for  those  certified  as  due  by  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treas- 
ury in  accordance  with  section  fuur  of  the  act  of  June  fourteenth,  eighteen  hundred 
and  seventy-eight,  heretofore  paid  from  permanent  appropriations,  and  for  other  pur- 
Approved  August  5,  1882.    [Vol.  22,  p.  257.] 


Be  it  etMcted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby,  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  objects  hereinafter  stated,  namely : 


INDIAN  AFFAIRS.  [Page  265.] 

To  pay  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians  for  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  Creek  Natton 
thousand  acres  of  land  now  occupied  by  the  Seminole  Nation,  the  sum  of  of  Indians, 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars,  as  per  agreement  made 
in  pursuance  of  the  act  of  jyiarch  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
three,  which  agreement  bears  date  February  fourteenth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty-one,  and  is  now  on  file  in  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior ;  said  sum  to  be  immediately  available. 

•  *  *  *  *  *  •  fPage266.J 

To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  afford  relief  to  the  Kaskas-    Kaskaskla. 
kia,   Peoria,  Wea,  and   Piankeshaw  Indians,  located  at  the  Quapaw  p?**"*^  ^®*»  ^ 
Agency,  Indian  Territory,  he  is  authorized  to  advance  to  their  agents,  dians.^*  *^ 
from  uninvested  fundf^i  in  the  Treasury  to  their  credit,  the  sum  of  fifteen 
thousand  dollars,  to  be  distributed  among  said  Indians  per  capita. 

For  the  payment  of  so  much  of  the  outstanding  indebtedness,  princi-  Kansas  Indians 
pal  and  interest,  of  the  Kansas  tribe  of  Indians,  incurred  under  the  ^2  Stat.,  1112. 
etipulati  rnsof  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  of  October  fifteenth,  eight- 
een hundred  and  fifty-nine,  as  is  represented  by  scrip  certificates  known     "Kaw'*    or 
as  '^Eaw"  or  **  Kansas  Indian  scrip,"  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of ''Kansas  Indian 
Indian  Affairs  to  R.  S.  Stevetis,  for  improvements  made  by  him  for  the  scrip,"  payment 
benefit  of  said  Kansas  Indians  under  certain  contracts  executed  by  and^ 
between  the  United  States  and  the  said  R.  8.  Stevens,  now  in  the  pos- 
session of  and  belonging  to  any  person  or  persons  (mechanics  and  others) 
who  actually  performed  the  labor  in  the  construction  of  the  buildings 
and  other  improvements  erected  under  said  contracts,  and  who  re- 
ceived the  said  certificates,  in  lieu  of  cash,  in  payment  therefor,  and  who 
flhall  make  satisfactory  proof  thereof  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
fifteen  thousand  dollars,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary;  Pro-    Proviso. 
vided^  That  the  same  shall  be  taken  from  funds  now  in  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  said  Kansas  Indians,  derived  from 
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the  sale  of  the  Kansas  Indian  lands  in  Kansas,  without  regard  to  th^ 
preference  given  to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  appraisement  and 
,  sale  of  said  lands. 

ftiii^''reimbtiMe-  ^®  reimburse  what  is  commonly  known  as  the  "  civilization  fuod," 
mentof.  Re- the  amount  taken  therefrom  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  removal  of 
moval  of  North  certain  North  Carolina  Cherokee  Indians  to  the  Indian  Territory  dur- 
S*"*^*  ,9^®™"ing  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-one,  two  thousand  nine  hun- 
kee     Indians.  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  dollars  and  fifty  cents. 

Osi^e  Indians.  This  amount,  to  be  expended  for  the  Osage  Indians,  in  accordance 
]&^^t  of  fn !  ^ith  section  twelve  of  the  act  approved  July  fifteenth,  eighteen  hundred 
ieroat  at  5  per^^d  seventy,  being  interest  at  five  per  centum  per  annum,  as  provided 
«entam  per  a  n  •  for  in  said  act,  and  by  section  two  of  the  act  approved  May  ninths 
■'u»-  eighteen  hundred  and*seventy-t wo,  from  July  first,  eighteen  hundred 

and  eighty,  to  April  twentj^-fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  on 
the  following  amounts,  being  the  net  avails  of  Osage  trust  and  dimin- 
ished-reserve ]ands  sold  by  the  United  States  prior  to  January  first^ 
eighteen  htindred  and  eighty  two,  as  follows  : 

On  five  hundred  and  thirty  five  thousand  one  hundred  and  seven- 
teen dollars  and  seventy  three  cents,  from  July  first  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty,  to  March  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  one,  seventeei^ 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  seven  dollars  and  twenty  five  cents ; 
On  two  million  eight  hundred  and  seventy  three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  eight  dollars  and  ninety  nine  cents,  from  March  first^ 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  one,  to  "March  first  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty  two,  one  hundred  and  forty  three  thousand  six  hundred 
and  sixty  two  dollars  and  forty  four  cents ; 

On  two  million  eight  hundred  and  seventy  three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  forty  eight  dollars  and  ninety  nine  cents,  from  March  first, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  two,  to  April  twenty  fifth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  eighty  two,  twenty  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty 
eight  dollars  and  forty  three  cents ; 

On  one  hundred  and  eleven  thousand  and  twenty  doilars  and  seventy 
three  cents,  from  July  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  one,  to  April 
twenty  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  two,  four  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  forty  eight  dollars  and  seventy  five  cents ; 

On  thirty  five  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy  eight  dollars  and 
eighty  seven  cents,  from  October  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  oue^ 
to  April  twenty  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  two,  one  thousand 
and  fifteen  dollars  and  eighty  five  cents ; 

On  fifty  eight  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty  five  dollars  and  fifty 
two  cents,  from  January  first,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  two,  to  April 
twenty  fifth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  two,  nine  hundred  and  thirty 
eight  dollars  and  forty  five  cents;  in  all,  one  hundred  and  eighty  nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  one  dollars  and  seventeen  cents:  Pro- 
Proviso,  videdj  Til  at  all  expenses  incident  to  the  disposition  of  Osage  trust  and 
■ale^^^&o^^how^^'"^^^®^®*^'^®®®'*^®  lands  and  Osage  ceded  lands  in  Kansas  shall  be 
paid.'  paid  by  the  receivers  of  public  moneys  out  of  the  sums  realized  from 

the  sales  thereof,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
and  all  sums  heretofore  paid  on  account  of  the  disposition  of  said  lands 
shall  be  reimbursed  the  several  appropriations  out  of  which  the  same 
may  have  been  paid,  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  Osage  trust 
and  diminished-reserve  lands  and  Osage  ceded  lands. 

«  #  #  #  #  #  # 

[Page  267.1     To  pay  James  L.  Henry,  of  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  for  eervices  as 

James  L.  Henry,  attorney  in  behalf  of  the  North  Carolina  Cherokee  Indians,  in  the-  caso 

parent tf'  ^^'  ^^  Polly  Tatham,  administratrix  of  ThomasC.  Tatham,  deceased,  against 

"         the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  of  North  Carolina.  on«;  hundred 

and  fifty  dollars,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  funds  in  theTreaHury  belonging 

to  said  Indians. 


# 


Approved,  August  5,  1882. 


[Public— No.  207.] 

CHAP.  392. — An  act  anthorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  diH])Oflo  of  certain 
lands  adjacent  to  the  town  of  Pendleton,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  belon;^ing  to  tho 
Umatilla  Indian  Reservation,  and  for  other  purposes.   [Vol.  22,  p.  297.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresen tativen  of  the  Unilcd 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assemhiedj  That  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
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terioT  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  cause  to  be  suTveyed  and 
laid  out  into  lots  and  blocks  so  much  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reserva-     Sale  of  land  on 
iion,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  lying  and  being  contiguous  to  or  in  the  2™**^Jf*  -^°?^**^ 
Ticinity  of  the  town  of  Pendleton,  as  may  be  necessary  to  allow  said  ^^"1?   Pe^eton' 
town  proper  and  needful  extension  and  growth,  not  excet^dinff  six  Oreg. 
hundred  and  forty  acres.     That  the  lands  so  authorized  to  be  laid  out 
into  town-lots  shall,  in  the  plan  and  survey  thereof,  correspond  as  near 
as  may  be  to  the  plans  and  survey  of  the  said  town  of  Pendleton,  as 
laid  out  and  established.     That  at  the  time  of  the  said  survey  the    Survey. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  cause  the  said  lots  and  blocks  to  be 
appraised  by  three  disinterested  persons,  to  be  appointed  by  him,  who,     Appraisement. 
uter  taking  and  subscribing  an  oath  before  the  county  clerk  of  Uma- 
tilla County,  Oregon  to  faithfully  and  impartially  perform  their  duty 
as  appraisers  of  said  lots  and  blocks  under  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
which  oath  shall  be  returned  with  their  appraisement,  shall  go  in  per- 
son upon  the  ground  and  determine  the  value  of  each  lot  and  parcel 
thereof;  making  lists  thereof  particularly  describing  each  lot,  block, 
and  parcel,  with  the  appraised  value  thereof,  as  by  them  determined ; 
which  said  list  shall  be  verilied  by  the  aflfidavit  of  at  least  two  of  said 
appraisers,  made  before  the  said  clerk  of  Umatilla  County,  Oregon,  to 
we  effect  that  said  list  is  a  correct  list  of  the  said  lots,  blocks,  and 
parcels  appraised  by  them,  and  that  the  appraisements  thereof  are  the 
true  value  of  each  parcel  appraised,  and  that  the  same  were  deter- 
mined by  them  after  due  and  full  inspection  of  each  and  every  parcel 
thereof. 

Sec.  2.  That  upon  the  return  of  said  survey  and  the  appraisement     Sale  at  public 
of  said  lands,  if  the  same  shall  be  approved, "the  Secretary  of  the  In-  anction,  after  ad- 
terior  shall  cause  said  lands  to  be  offered  for  sale  at  public  auction  at  JigheRt^dder**^ 
the  door  of  the  court  house  in  the  town  of  Pendleton,  which  sale  shall 
be  advertised,  for  at  least  thirty  days,  in  snch  manner  as  the  said  Sec- 
retary shall  direct.     The  said  sale  shall  be  open,  public,  and  to  the 
highest  bidder,  and  shall  continue  from  day  to  day  until  all  of  the  said 
lands  shall  have  been  sold  or  offered  for  sale.     The  said  lands  shall  be 
offered  in  single  lots  and  parcels,  and  no  bid  shall  be  received  for  any    payments. 
lot  or  parcel  less  than  the  appraised  value  of  the  same.     Payment  shall 
be  made  as  follows :  One  third  at  the  time  of  sale,  one  third  in  one 
year,  and  one  third  in  two  years  j  but  no  patent  shall  issue  until  full 
payment  shall  have  been  made.    All  lots,  blocks,  and  parcels  of  said 
lands  not  sold  at  said  public  sale  shall  thereafter  be  subject  to  private    Land  not  sold 
entry  at  the  appraised  value  thereof.     Upon  a  failure  of  any  purchaser  at   public    sale, 
to  make  any  of  the  deferred  payments  upon  any  lot  or  parcel  of  said  '^®,''   s^hj^t   to 
land  sold  at  public  auction,  for  the  period  of  thirty  days  after  demand,  ^^  ^*  ^  ^^  ^' 
the  same  shall  be  subject  to  private  entry  as  unsold  lots  or  parcels,  and 
all  payments  made  thereon  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  fund  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  said  Indians  as  hereinafter  provided :  Provided,  That  the    Proviso. 
title  to  so  much  of  said  lands  as  is  covered  by  a  patent  issued  by  the    Title  to  ^rtain 
United  States  to  Moses  E.  Goodwin,  on  the  twentieth  day  of  August,  tJ  heira  Ac^'^S 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-nine,  for  the  north  half  of  the  northeast  j^Qges  E.  Good- 
quarter  of  section  ten,  the  southwest  quarter  of  the  southwest  quarter  win. 
of  section  two,  and  the  northwest  quarter  of  the  northwest  quarter  of 
section  eleven,  township  two  north,  range  thirty -two  east  of  the  Willa- 
mette meridian,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby  confirmed  to  the  heirs  and 
legal  representatives  of  the  said  Moses  E.  Goodwin,  now  deceased,  and 
to  their  assigns,  upon  compliance  with  the  following  condition  and  not 
otherwise:  The  heirs  and  legal  representatives  of  the  said  Moses  E.     Conditions    of 
Goodwin,  or  their  assigns,  shall  pay  for  the  use  of  said  Indians  the  conflnnation    of 
value  of  the  said  lands  at  the  time  of  Goodwin's  settlement  thereon;  ^  ®* 
which  value  shall  be  determined  by  the  persons  who  shall  be  appointed 
to  appraise  the  lots  and  blocks  by  this  act  authorized  to  be  laid  out 
and  appraised;  and  the  said  appraisers  shall  certify  and  return  their 
action  in  this  respect  in  the  same  manner  and  at  the  same  time  as  they 
do  their  action  in  respect  of  the  lands  laid  out  into  town-lots  :  And    ProviHo. 
provided  further,  That  any  right  heretofore  acquired  by  the  Oregon  ^ay  andV^ci 
Kailway  and  Navigation  Company  for  right  of  way  for  a  line  of  rail-  tion  Company. 
way  and  to  lands  for  use  and  occupancy  by  said  company  for  station 
or  depot  purposes,  shall  not  be  affected  by  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  funds  arising  from  the  sale  of  said  lands^  after  de-    Proceeds  of 
dacting  the  expenses  of  the  survey,  appraisement  and  sale  or  the  same,  sale;  disposition 
flhall  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  ^^■ 
the  Indians  belonging  on  said  reservation,  and  shall  bear  five  per  centum 
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per  aDniim  interest :  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  expend, 
from  time  to  time,  for  the  benefit  and  support  of  an  industrial  school 
for  said  Indians  on  said  reservation,  so  much  of  the  principal  and  ao-. 
crued  interest  thereon  as  he  shall  see  fit. 
Secretary      of     Sec.  4.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  make  all  needful 
Interior  to  make  rules  and  regulations  requisite  to  carry  this  act  into  effect,  shall  de- 

'^  Compensation*®"^^"®  *^®  ^®™P®^^**^^^  *®  ^®  allowed  the  appraisers  for  their  serv- 
of  appraisers  and  ices  in  appraising  said  lands,  and  also  the  compensation  of  the  sur- 
Bnrveyors.  veyor  for  his  services  in  laying  out  said  lands  into  town  lots. 

Sec.  5.  That  before  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  execute  any 
part  of  the  provisions  of  this  act  he  shall  obtain  the  full  and  free  oon- 
^^°®®°*®^^ J*  sent  of  the  Indians  upon  the  said  reservation  to  the  sale  and  disposi- 
4ain^  &c.  *  ^    ^^^^  ®^  *^®  ^*^^  lands  in  the  manner  and  for  the  purposes  in  this  act 
'  provided. 

Appropriation.  Sec.  6.  That  the  sum  of  fifteen  hundred  dollars  is  hereby  appropri- 
ated, out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  this  act  into  effect,  which  said  sum,  or  so 
much  thereof  as  may  be  expended,  shall  be  reimbursed  to  the  Treasury 
out  of  the  sales  of  said  lands. 
Boundary  line  Sec.  7.  That  the  interior  lines  of  the  land  by  this  act  authorized  to 
•of  reseryatton.     be  laid  out  in  town  lots  and  separating  the  same  from  the  lands  of 

said  reservation  shall  from  the  date  of  the  approval  of  said  survey  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  be  and  constitute  the  line  of  said  reser- 
vation between  the  same  and  the  town  of  Pendleton. 

Approved  August  5, 1882. 


[Public— No.  208.] 
CHAP.  393.— An  act  relating  to  the  registration  of  trade-marks.    [Vol.  22,  p.  298.] 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assemhledy  That  nothing  contained  in  the 
Registration  of  law  entitled  *'An  act  to  authorize  the  registration  of  trade- marks  and 
protect  the  same,"  approved  March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- 
one,  shall  prevent  the  registry  of  any  lawful  trade-mark  rightfully 
used  by  the  applicant  in  foreign  commerce  or  commerce  with  Indian 
tribes  at  the  time  of  the  passage  of  said  act. 

Approved,  August  5,  1882. 


-^trade-marks. 
21  Stat.,  502 


[Public— No.  209.] 

CHAP.  394.— An  act  granting  the  right  of  way  to  the  Arizona  Southern  BaUroad 
Company  through  th.e  Papago  Indian  Reservation,  in  Arizona.    [Vol.  22,  p.  299.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United 
^Bight  of  way  states  of  America  in  Congress  assemhledy  That  a  right  of  wa^  not  exceed- 
fionthOTn  Rai*  ^"K  *w®  ^^°^^®^  ^®®*  in  width  through  the  Papago  Indian  Reserva- 
load  Company  tion,  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  shall  be,  and  is  hereby,  granted  to  the 
thi-ongh  Papago  Arizona  Southern  Railroad  Company,  a  corporation  duly  organized 
Indian  Reserva-mi^Qj.  ^jj^  laws  of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  according  to  the  plans  of 
tion,  Arizona       jQute  and  survey  of  the  said  company  now  on  file  in  tne  Department  of 

the  Interior,  wMch  said  plans  of  route  and  survey  have  been  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  except  as  to  that  portion  running 
Proviso.  through  said  reservation :  Proindedy  That  the  consent  of  the  Indiana 

occupying  said  reservation  be  first  obtained,  and  such  compensation  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  paid  to  him  by  the 
said  railroad  company,  to  be  expended  by  him  for  the  benefit  of  the 
said  Indians. 

Sec.  2.  That  whenever  said  right  of  way  shall  cease  to  be  used  for 
the  purposes  of  the  said  railroad  company  the  same  shall  revert  to  the 
United  States. 
Approved,  August  5,  1882. 


[Public— No.  216.] 
CHAP.  432.— An  act  to  reimburse  the  Creek  orphan  fand.    [Vol.  22,  p.  301.] 

Creek   orphan     Se  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresentatives  of  the  United 

fund;  appropria-  ^^^  q/  America  in  Congress  asseinUed,  That  the  sum  of  two  hnndred 
tion  to  reimburse.  ''  ^  ' 
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and  forty-seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars  and  ninety- 
seven  cents,  with  five  per  centum  interest  on  one  hundred  and  seventy- 
six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty-five  dollars  and  ninety-seven 
cents  from  April  sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy -two,  be,  and  the 
same  are  hereby,  ax)x>ropriated,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not 
otherwise  appropriated,  for  the  purpose  of  reimbursing  the  Creek  or- 
phan fund,  which  sum  has  been  diverted  from  the  said  fund,  and  is  due 
to  the  Creek  orphans  and  their  heirs  under  the  treaty  of  March  twenty-    7  S  tats .,  368l 
fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty-two :  Provided^  That  said  sura  shall,    P«>vi8o. 
in  the  discretion  of  the  President,  be  paid  to  the  Creeks  who  were  or- 
phans on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  March,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- 
two,  and  their  heirs  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior : 
Provided  further,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  In- ,  Secretary  of  In- 
terior  to  ascertain  who  are  entitled  under  the  aforesaid  treaty  of  March  ^nd  pay  the  act- 
twenty-fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  thirty- two  and  the  provisions  of  ual  beneficiaiiea. 
this  act,  to  receive  the  money  hereby  appropriated  ;  and  it  shall  be  his 
duty  to  see  that  said  moneys  shall  be  paid  to  the  actual  beneficiaries 
under  said  law,  the  orphans  and  their  heirs,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
claims  by  attorneys  for  fees,  except  such  reasonable  attorneys*  fees  as 
shall  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  after  the  passage  of 
this- act,  unless  in  the  judgment  of  the  President  it  shall  be  for  the  best    i>reaideiit    o  f 
interest  of  the  said  orphans  or  their  heirs  that  the  same  in  whole,  or  in  United   states. 
part,  be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  their  credit  as  now  provided  by  m  a  y    aathoriz» 
law  for  Indian  trust-funds,  and  the  interest  thereon  only  to  be  paid  to  deposrtof  money^ 
the  actual  beneficiaries  under  this  act :  Provided  farther,  That  all  bonds  ^j^jn^^a^'^^ 
heretofore  purchased  with  moneys  belonging  to  this  fund  shall  be  the  only, 
property  of  the  United  States :  Provided  further,  That  the  Secretary  of    Bonds  pur- 
the  Interior  is  hereby  authorized  and  instructed  to  charge  the  sum  of  ?^^®?*^'  pp^^ol^ij 
sixty-nine  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty-six  dollars  and  sixty-eight  ofUnfted  StetSl 
cents,  used  for  general  purposes  of  the  Creek  Nation,  against  the  general 
fond  of  said  nation,  and  said  sum  shall  be  retained  by  the  Secretary  of  ^-^?°OT^I^*^®" 
the  Interior  in  such  installments  as  shall  not  seriously  embarrass  the  ^^^  etc.     ^^* 
object  of  the  annual  appropriations  for  the  support  and  necessities  of 
the  Creek  Nation  ;  but  nothing  in  this  act  contained  shall  be  construed 
to  prevent  the  United  States  from  asserting  its  right  to  be  reimbursed 
by  the  Creek  Nation  in  any  future  settlements  therewith  the  further 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  six  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
dollars  and  sixty-eight  cents,  expended  by  the  United  States  out  of  the 
Creek  orphans  fund  for  the  support  of  loyal  Creek  refugees. 
Approved,  August  7, 1882. 


[Public— No.  217.] 

CHAP.  433. — An  ACT  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses  of  the  govem- 
ment  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty- three, 
ftnd  for  other  purposes.    Approved  August  7, 1882.    [Vol.  22,  p.  302.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
MtaieB  of  America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  following  sums  be,  and 
the  same  are  hereby,  appropriated  for  the  objects  hereinafter  expressed 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  thirtieth,  eighteen  handred  and  eighty- 
three,  namely : 

«  4t  «  «  «  «  « 

SURVEYING  THE  PUBLIC  LANDS. 


[Page  327.  J 


For  the  resurvey  of  lands  within  the  Sioux  Indian  Reservation  west  Resurvey  of 
•f  Big  Stone  Lake,  Dakota,  and  retracement  of  the  west  boundary  of  lands  Sioux  ind. 
the  reservation,  four  thousand  dollars.  reservation. 

For  the  survey  of  the  boundary-line  between  the  Crow  Indian  dimin-   .Crow     Indian 
ished  reservation  in  Montana  Territory  and  the  lands  purchased  from  *^™*S^®^^  aZ?^ 
said  Crow  Indians  by  the  act  of  April  eleventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  ^*  **^' 
eighty-two,  as  described  in  said  act,  four  thousand  eight  hundred  dol- 
lars. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

For  the  Ute  Commission :  For  this  amount,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may    I^te    Commis^ 
be  necessary,  for  the  payment  of  expenses  of  the  Ute  Commission  pro-    21  Stat.   202. 
Tided  for  under  section  two  of  the  ''Act  to  accept  and  ratify  the  agree-  *' 

■wnt  submitted  by  the  confederated  bands  of  Ute  Indians  in  Colorado 
finr  the  sale  of  their  reservation  in  said  State,  and  for  other  purposes,'^ 
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Proviso.  fifteen  tkousand  dollars :  Provided^  That  the  work  of  said  commissioii 

shall  be  completed  and  final  report  made  prior  to  September  fifteenth, 

eighteen  hundred  and  eighty  three. 

For  this  amount,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  enable 

Agent  of  East-  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  employ  an  agent  for  the  Eastern  Band 

k^Hkd^a  ^**Tl5  ^^  Cherokee  Indians,  in  accordance  with  section  three  of  the  act  ap- 

Stat.,  p!  223.)        proved  July  twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-eight,  eight 

hundred  dollars. 
For  this  amount,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  enable 
Census,  etc.,  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  cause  the  census  to  be  taken  and  a  new 
Cherokees  east  of  j,(jji  j.^  \^q  made  of  all  the  Cherokee  Indians  residini;  east  of  the  Missis- 

MlSSlSSippi      '         •   -n'  '     1  i.  1  1        1     1     11  ^ 

River.  sippi  River,  eight  hundred  dollars. 

Investigati  on  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  investigate  and  report  to  Congress 
and  report  to  what  in  his  opinion  would  be  an  equitable  settlement  of  all  matters  of 
equhable  settle"  ^^^^pufce  between  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  (including  all 
i^ut  of  disputes j  ^^^^  Cherokees  residing  east  of  the  Mississippi  River)  and  the  Cherokee 
etc.,  between  cer-  tribe  or  nation  west ;  also  all  matters  of  dispute  between  other  bands  or 
tain  bands  of  pai-ts  of  the  Cherokee  Nation ;  also  all  matters  between  any  of  said  bands, 
Oherokees,  etc.     ^j.  p^j.|jg  thereof,  and  the  United  States,  arisiog  from  or  growing  out  of 

treaty  stipulations,  or  the  laws  of  Congress  relating  thereto ;  and  what 

sum  or  sums  of  money,  if  any,  should,  in  his  opinion,  be  paid  under  such 

settlement ;  and  the  sum  of  two  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  i«  hereby 

appropriated  for  such  investigation. 

Expenses    o  1     Yov  this  amount,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  pay  ex- 

Eastern^^Band^^of  P®^^®"^  ^^  the  delegates  representing  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  In- 

Cherokee Indians  dians  while  in  the  city  of  Washington,  during  the  months  of  May,  June, 

to    Waehington,  und  July,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-two,  including  traveling  ex- 

®*^-  penses  in  coming  to  and  returning  home  from  said  city,  six  hundred 

dollars,  to  be  paid  out  of  any  funds  belonging  to  said  tribe. 
Secretary     o  f     For  this  amount,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  to  enable 
Interior  to  nego-  ^j^g  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  negotiate  with  the  Sioux  Indians  for 
for  modification  s^ich  modification  of  existing  treaties  and  agreements  with  said  Indians 
of  treaties,  etc.    as  may  be  deemed  desirable  by  said  Indians  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Proviso.  Interior,  five  thousand  dollars ;  but  any  such  agreement  shall  not  take 

effect  until  ratified  by  Congress :  Provided^  however,  That  if  any  lands 
shall  be  acquired  from  said  Indians  by  the  United  States,  it  shall  be 
on  the  express  condition  that  the  United  States  shall  only  dispose  of 
the  same  to  actual  settlers  under  the  provisions  of  the  homestead  laws. 
Survey  and  ap-     For  the  purpose  of  survey  and  appraisal  of  the  Otoe  and  Missouria 
praisal  of   Otoe  Indian  lands  in  the  States  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  (exclusive  of  such 
and  Missouria  In-  portion  thereof  as  has  heretofore  been  ceded  by  said  Indians  as  right 
21  Stat..  38o!^     ^^  way  to  railroads),  in  accordance  with  provisions  of  an  act  approved 
March  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  eightj^-one,  five  thousand  dollars,  or 
80  much  thereof  as  may  be  necessary :  said  sum  to  be  reimbursed  to  the 
government  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  said  lands. 
Purchase   and      j<^or  tbis  amount,  or  so  mnch  thereof  as  may  be  necessary,  for  the 
b^f   a^'certahi  P"''<^^»8®  ^^  additional  beef  for  Itidians,  to  be  distributed  by  the  Sec- 
Indian  agencies,  retary  of  the  Interior,  at  such  Indian  agencies  an  the  necessities  of  the 

Indians  shall  require,  two  hundred  thousand  dollars ;  and  the  Secre- 
tary shall  cause  a  report  to  be  made  to  Congress  at  its  next  session 
thereafter  of  his  action  under  this  provision. 
Support  of  In-     For  the  support  of  the  Indians  of  the  Mescalero  agency  and  the  Ji- 

dians   at  Meaca-  carilla  auency,  in  addition  to  amounts  hert-tofore  appropriated  twenty, 
lero  and  the  Ji- fi„^  xi,^  "  „„,i  'i^ii..„„  m.  r     r 

oariUa  aceucits   "^^  thousand  dollars. 

B.    H.  Taylor,      To  enable  th«  St'cretary  of  the  Interior  to  pay  the  amount  found  due 
paijiiiont  to.         R.  H.  Taylor,  June  ninth,  eighteen  hundred  a!id  sixty-nine,  for  herding 
16  Stat.,  3C0.      cattle,  the  sum  of  ihree  hundred  and  thirty-one   dollars  and  ninety- 
seven  cents,  appropriated  by  the  act  of  .July  fifteenth,  eighteen  hun- 
dred and  seventy,  is  hereby  reappropriated  and  made  available  for  this 
purpose. 
Cousolidation      VVh^-ie  two  or  more  Ind  an  agencies  have  been  or  may  here  fter  be 
of  agoncieH.         consolidated,  the  expenditure-*,  at  such  cons'didated  agenci'S,  for  em- 
ployees, excluhive  of  the  agent'ti  salary,  .shall  not  exceed  fift«'en  thou- 
sand dollars,  and  in  no  ease,  shall  money  be  expended  for  such  purpose 
at  any  sneh  agency,  beyond  the  actual  needs  of  the  service. 
Purchase      of     To  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  purchase  one  hundred  and 
laud  on  old  Paw-  .^jxty  acres  of  land,  in  addition  to  that  now  owned  by  the  government, 
Nebi Srforln- ^>ii  tiie  old  Pawnee  reservation,  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  two  thou- 
dian     industrial  sa!id  two  hundred  d<dlars,  or  ho  mnch  thereof  as  may  be  necessary : 
school.  Provided,  That  this  amount  shall  be  available  only  in  the  event  that  an 
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Indian  industrial  school  shall  bo  established  upon  said  reserve  in  pur-     ^viso,  aiito.» 
«nance  of  an  act  of  Congress  approved  May  seventeenth,  eighteen  hun-  P*  ^* 
-died  and  eighty-two. 

Approved,  A  ugust  7,  1882. 


[Public— No.  218.] 

•CHAP.  434. — An  act  to  provide  for  the  sale  of  a  part  of  the  reservation  of  the  Omaha 
tribe  of  IndiauH  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  for  other  purposes.  Approved, 
August  7,  1882.    [VoL   22,  p.   341.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentath-es  of  the  United    Sale  of  portion 
States  of  America  in  Co ngrens  assemhled.  That  with  the  consent  of  the  ®^  ^®*'**^^*^*<>"  of 
Omaha  tribe  of  Indians,  expressed  in   open  council,  the  Secretary  of  ijj™y^|jj.g^g^J^ 
the  Interior  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  cause  to  be  surveyed.  Survey  and  sale 
if  necessary,  and  sold,  all  that  portion  of  their  reservation  in  the  State  with   consent  of 
of  Nebraska  lying  west  of  the  right  of  way  granted  by  said  Indians  to  IJ^^ians,  etc. 
the  Sioux  City  and  Nebraska  Railroad  Company  under  the  agreement 
of  April  nineteenth,  eighteen   hundred  and  eighty,  approved  by  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior  July  twenty-seventh  eighteen  hundred 
and  eighty.     The  said  lands  shall  be  appraised,  in  tracts  of  forty  acres     To  be  apprais- 
-€ach,  by  three  competent  ccmnnissioners,  one  of  whom  shall  be  selected  ©din  tracts  of  40 
by  the  Omaha  tribe  of  Indians,  and  the  other  two  shall  be  appointed  aSJ^ers  ete       *" 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  2.  That  after  the  survey  and  appraisement  of  said  lands  the.  Unallotted 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be,  and  he  hereby  is,  authorized  to  issue  ^^^  y^^^^^^jj^.^^ 
proclamation  to  the  effect  that  unallotted  lands  are  open  for  settle- proclamation, 
inent  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe.    That  at  etc. 
any  time  within  one  year  after  the  date  of  such  proclamation,  each 
bona  tide  settler,  occupying  any  portion  of  said  lands,  and  having  made     Rights  of  set- 
valuable  improvements  thereon,  or  the  heirs-at  law  of  such  settler,  tiers,  etc.,  to  pur- 
who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  or  who  has  declared  his  intention  *^  ^^^' 
to  become  such,  shall  be  entitled  to  purchase,  for  cash,  through  the 
United  States  public  land-office  at  Neligh,  Nebraska,  the  laud  so  occupied 
and  improved  by  him,  not  lo  exceed  one  hundred  and  sixty  acres  in  each 
<}a«ie,  according  to  the  survey  and  appraised  value  of  said  lands  as  pro- 
vided for  in  section  one  of  this  act;  Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of    Proviso, 
the  Interior  may  dispose  of  the  same  upon  the  following  terms  as  to     Terms  of  pay- 
payments,  that  is  to  say,  one-third  of  the  price  of  said  land  to  become  °^®°*' 
due  and  payable  one  year  from  the  date  of  entry,  one-third  in  two 
'  years,  and  one-third  in  three  years,  from  said  date,  with  interest  at  the 
rate  of  five  per  centum  per  annum ;  but  in  case  of  default  in  either  of    Forfeiture     in 
.«aid  payments  the  person  thus  deranlting  for  a  period  of  sixty  days  case  of  default, 
■ahall  forfeit  absolutely  his  right  to  the  tract  which  he  has  purchased  ®*'*'- 
and  any  payment  or  payments  he  might  have  made  :  And  provided  far-    Proviso. 
ther,  That  whenever  any  person  shall  under  the  provisions  of  this  act    Purchase    not 
•settle  upon  a  tract  con  tain  iug  a  fracticmal  excess  over  one  hundred  and  to  be  rejected  on 
<8ixty  acres,  if  the  excess  is  less  than  forty  acres,  is  contiguous,  and  re-  f-^^'^iJi'^^  ^^oxceaa^ 
«ults  from  inability  in  survey  to  m  ike  township  and  section  lines  con-  q^q^  ' 

form  to  the  boundary  lines  of  the  reservation,  his  purchase  shall  not     Land     to    be 
be  rejected  on  account  of  such  excess,  but  shall  be  allowed  as  in  other  sold  at  appraised 
xases:  And  provided  further.  That  no  portion  of  said  land  shall  be  gold  ^*^"®'®*^' 
at  less  than  the  appraised  value  thereof,  and  in  no  case  for  less  than 
two  dollars  and  fifty  c<^nt8  per  acre  ;  And  provided  further,  That  all  land 
in  tx)wn8hip  twenty-four,  range  seven  east,  remaining  unallotted  on  the 
first  day  oi  June,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty-five,  shall  be  appraised 
and  sold  as  other  lands  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 

Sec.  3.  That  the  proceeds  of  such  sale,  after  paying  all  expenses  in-   Proceeds  placed 
cident  to  and  necessary  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act,  in-  ^   t^^stltes  to 
eluding  such  clerk  hire  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  deem  nec-^.p"j\itof  in^ana 
«88ary,  shall  be  placed  to  the  credit  of  said  Indians  in  the  Treasury  of  bearing  interest,' 
the  United  States,  and  shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  centum  etc. 
perannnm,  which  income  shall  be  annually  expended  for  the  benefit  of 
«aid  Indians,  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
.  Sec.  4.  That  when  purchasers  of  said  lands  shall  have  complied  with    Patents,  when 
the  provisions  of  this  act  as  to  payment,  improvement,  and  so  forth,  *<>^»8"®- 

Eroof  thereof  shall  he  received  by  the  local  land-ottice  at  Neligh,  Ne- 
raska,  and  patents  shall  be  issued  as  in  the  case  of  public  lands  of-  .^^^'^'*®-  I^idlaji 
fered  for  settlement  under  the  homestead  and  pre-emption  acts  : /Vo-"^J[JiJj^^^|i^^^" 
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^eaties  preserv-  videdj  That  any  right  in  severalty  acquired  by  any  Indian  under  exist- 
•"•  ing  treaties  shall  not  be  affected  by  this  act. 

Allotment  in     SEC.  5.  That  with  the  consent  of  said  Indians  as  aforesaid  the  Secre- 
severalty,  etc.      tary  of  the  Interior  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized,  either  through  the 

agent  of  said  tribe  or  such  other  person  as  he  may  designate,  to  allots 
the  lands  lying  east  of  the  right  of  waj'  granted  to  the  Sioux  City  and 
Nebraska  Railroad  Company,  under  the  agreement  of  April  nineteenth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  approved  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  July  twenty-seventh,  eighteen  hundred  and  eighty,  in  severalty 
Bietribution.  to  the  Indians  of  said  tribe  in  quantity  as  follows :  To  each  head  of  a 
family,  one  quarter  of  a  section ;  to  each  single  person  over  eighteen 
years  of  age,  one-eighth  of  a  section ;  to  each  orphan  child  under 
eighteen  years  of  age,  one-eighlh  of  a  section  ;  and  to  each  other  person 
under  eighteen  years  of  age,  one-sixteenth  of  a  section  ;  which  allot- 
ments shall  he  deemed  and  held  to  be  in  lieu  of  the  allotments  or  assign- 
14  Stat.,  668.  ments  provided  for  in  the  fourth  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Omahas, 
concluded  March  sixth,  eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-five,  and  for  which^ 
for  the  most  part,  certificates  in  the  names  of  individual  Indians  to  whom 
tracts  have  been  assigned,  have  been  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of 
Proviso.  Indian  Affairs,  as  in  said  article  provided :   Provided,  That  any  Indian 

to  whom  a  tract  of  land  has  been  assigned  and  certificate  issuea,  or  who 
was  entitled  to  receive  the  same,  under  the  provisions  of  said  fourth 
article,  and  who  has  made  valuable  improvements  thereon,  and  any 
Indian  who  being  entitled  to  an  assignment  and  certificate  under  said 
article,  has  settled  and  made  valuable  improvements  upon  a  tract 
assigned  to  any  Indian  who  has  never  occupied  or  improved  such  tract^ 
shall  have  a  preference  right  to  select  the  tract  upon  which  his  improve- 
ments are  situated,  for  allotment  under  the  provisions  of  this  section : 
Provleo.  Provided  further j  That  all  allotments  made  under  the  provisions  of  thid- 

section  shall  be  selected  by  the  Indians,  heads  of  families  selecting  for 
their  minor  children,  and  the  agent  shall  select  for  each  orphan  child  ; 
after  which  the  certificates  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 
as  aforesaid  shall  be  deemed  and  held  to  be  null  and  void. 
Patents  for  al-     Sec.  6.  That  upon  the  approval  of  the  allotments  provided  for  in  the^^ 
Jotted  lands  to  is- preceding  section  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  he  shall  cause  pat- 
8  o  upon  approv-  gjj^g  ^q  issue  therefor  in  the  name  of  the  allottees,  which  patents  shall 
be  hold  i)y^nited  ^®  ^^  *^®  legal  effect  and  declare  that  the  United  States  does  and  w^ill 
Staiee  in  trust  for  hold  the  land  thus  allotted  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  in  trust 
twenty-five  for  the  sole  use  and  benefit  of  the  Indians  to  whom  such  allotment  shall 
years,  etc.  have  been  made,  or  in  case  of  his  decease,  of  his  heirs  according  to  the 

laws  of  the  State  of  Nebraska,  and  that  at  the  expiration  of  said  period 
the  United  States  will  convey  the  same  by  patent  to  said  Indian  or  hi» 
heirs  as  aforesaid,  in  fee  discharged  of  said  trust  and  free  of  all  charge 
or  incumbrance  whatsoever.  And  if  any  conveyance  shall  be  made  of 
the  lands  set  part  and  allotted  as  herein  provided,  or  any  contract  mado 
touching  the  same  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  above  mentioned. 
Proviso.  such  conveyance  or  contract  shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void :  Provided^ 

That,  the  law  of  descent  and  partition  in  force  in  the  said  State  shall 
apply  thereto  after  patents  therefor  have  been  executed  and  delivered. 
Indians     sub-     Sec.  7.  That  upon  the  completion  of  said  allotments  and  the  patent- 
Jeotto  laws,  civil  jng  of  the  lands  to  said  allottees,  each  and  every  member  of  said  trib^ 
Nebrw "a- wien  ®^  Indians  shall  have  the  benefit  of  and  be  subject  to  the  laws,  both 
'         '  civil  and  criminal,  of  the  State  of  Nebraska ;  and  said  State  shall  not< 
pass  or  enforce  any  law  denying  any  Indian  of  said  tribe  the  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  law. 
-Besidn  e   of     Sec.  8.  That  the  residue  of  lands  lying  east  of  the  said  right  of  way 
lands,   &c.,  pat-  of  the  Sioux  City  and  Nebraska  Railroad,  after  all  allottments  have 
alD^^?"t     t'  ^^®°  made,  as  in  thefitth  section  of  this  act  provided,  shall  be  patented 
Ac.  °  "^^  '  to  the  said  Omaha  tribe  of  Indians,  which  patent  shall  be  of  the  legal 

effect  and  declare  that  the  United  States  does  and  will  hold  the  laud 
thus  patented  for  the  period  of  twenty-five  years  in  trust  for  the  solo 
use  and  benefit  of  the  said  Omaha  tribe  of  Indians,  and  that  at  the  ex- 
piration of  said  period  the  United  States  will  convey  the  same  by  pat- 
ent to  said  Omaha  tribe  of  Indians,  in  fee  discharged  of  said  trust  and 
Proviso.  free  of  all  charge  or  incumbrance  whatsoever:  Provided,  That  from  the 

AUotment     of  r^si^*^®  of  lands  thus  patented  to  the  tribe  in  common,  allotments  shall 
land  made  to  be  made  and  patented  to  each  Omaha  child  who  may  be  bom  prior  to- 
each  (hnaha  child  the  expiration  of  the  time  during  which  it  is  provided  that  said  landa- 

priOT  to"elp^aI  ^^**^*  ^^  ^^^^  ^"  *^"®*  ^y.  ^^®  United  States,  in  quantity  and  upon  the 
Son  of  time  of  soDQ^  conditions,  rest rictionn,  and  limitations  as  are  piovidediu  section 
tmst,  &c.  six  of  this  act,  touching  patents  to  allottees  therein  mentioned.     Bat. 
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snch  conditions,  restrictions,  and  limitations  shall  not  extend  beyond 

the  expiration  of  the  time  expressed  in  the  patent  herein  authorized  to 

be  issued  to  the  tribe  in  common  :  And  provided  further^  That  these  pat-    Provisos. 

ents,  when  issued,  shall  override  the  patent  authorized  to  be  issued  to 

the  tribe  as  aforesaid,  and  shall  separate  the  individual  allotment  from 

the  lands  held  in  common,  which  proviso  shall  be  incorporated  in  the 

patent  issued  to  the  tribe :  Provided,  That  said  Indians  or  any  part  of 

them  may,  if  they  shall  so  elect,  select  the  laud  which  shall  be  allotted 

to  them  in  severalty  in  auy  part  of  said  reservation  either  east  or  west 

of  said  right  of  way  mentioned  in  the  first  section  of  this  act. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  commissioners  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  of    Commissioner* 
the  Interior  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  shall  receive  compensation  ***  receive  com- 
for  their  services  at  the  rate  of  tive  dollars  for  each  day  actually  ©n-^®"^^  ^®^' 
ffaged  in  the  duties  herein  designated,  in  addition  to  the  amount  paid 
by  them  for  actual  traveling  and  other  necessary  expenses. 

Sec.  10.  That  in  addition  to  the  purchase,  each  purchaser  of  said    Fees  to  regis- 
Omaha  Indian  lands  shall  pay  two  dollars,  the  same  to  be  retained  by  terand  receiver^ 
the  receiver  and  register  of  the  land  office  at  Neligh,  Nebraska,  as 
their  fees  for  services  rendered. 

Approved,  August  7,  1882. 


[Public— No.  223.] 

Chap.  439. — An  act  to  authorize  the  auditing  of  certain  unpaid  claims  against  the  In- 
dian Bureau  by  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Treasury.    [YoL  22,  p.  345.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Claims  under 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled j  That  the  proper  accounting  offi-  i?*Ji*^x  ^"^®*^ 
oers  of  the  Treasury  are  authorized  and  directed  to  examine  and  audit  amSed  and  au- 
all  th«  unpaid  claims  heretofore  filed  in  the  departments  for  sevices  dited ;  report  in 
rendered  and  supplies  furnished  under  directions  of  the  Indian  Bureau  certain  cases  to- 
or  any  of  its  agents ;  and  in  cases  where  said  services  and  supplies  are  ^®  made  to  Con- 
found to  have  actually  been  applied  to  the  benefit  of  the  Indians  to  re-  S^ess. 
port  to  Confess  the  balances  equitably  due  on  said  accounts  respect- 
ively, notwithstanding  no  sufficient  appropriation  existed. 

Approved,  August  7,  1882. 


[Public— No.  230.] 

Chap.  446.— An  act  for  the  manufacture  of  salt  in  the  Indian  Territory.    [YoL  22, 

p.  349.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United    Manufaotur^ 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  legislative  council  ©^  Sf  ^t'or^^^"* 
the  Cherokee  Nation  may  execute  a  lease  of  the  salines  or  salt  deposits  laJ^^s  of  I/her^ 
•n  the  plains,  not  to  exceed  three  in  number,  located  on  the  lands  of  kee  Nation. 
the  Cherokee  Nation  lying  west  of  the  ninety- sixth  degree  of  longitude 
in  the  Indian  Territory,  and  so  much  land  connected  therewith  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  working  of  the  same,  for  a  period  of  not  exceeding 
twenty  years,  with  right  of  a  highway  for  ingross  and  egress,  to  be    Lease  of  salt 
TOserved  for  such  purpose  and  to  mcilitate  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  deposits. 
the  conditions  of  which  lease  shall  insure  the  payment  to  the  Cherokee 
national  authorities  of  a  royalty  of  not  less  than  one  doUar  per  ton;     Boyalty    per 
said  lease  being  subject  to  such  conditions  and  to  the  proper  jurisdic-  ton. 
tion  of  the  Cherokee  national  legislature,  and  said  lease  and  conditions 
8obJect  to  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior :  Provided^  That    Provisoa. 
the  proceeds  of  such  royalty  from  the  manufacture  of  salt  shall  be  an 
addition  to  the  educational  fund  of  said  nation :  And  provided  further , 
That  said  salines  ^hall  continue  subject  to  any  rights  of  the  United 
States  under  sections  fifteen  and  sixteen  of  the  treaty  of  July  nine- 
teenth, eight>een  hundred  and  sixty-six,  with  the  Cherokee  Indians ;     Proceeds  a  d  - 
and  said  lease  or  leases  shall  be  liable  to  revocation  by  the  legislative  ^  to  eduoatioiir 
eonnoil  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  the    i4*stat.  *799. 
non-performance  of  any  of  said  conditions.  ' 

Approved,  August  7,  1882. 

[Public— No.  238.] 

OHAP.  474. — An  act  to  amend  section  forty-seven  hundred  and  sixty-six,  title  flfty- 
seven,  of  the  Bevised  Statutes  of  the  United  States.  [Vol.  22,  p.  373.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
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States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled j  That  section  forty-seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six,  title  fifty-seven,  of  the  Revised  Statues  of  the 
United  States  is  hereby  amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows: 
Manner  of  T)ay-     "Sec.  4766.  Hereafter  no  pension  shall  be  paid  to  any  person  other 
ment  of  pension-  than  the  pensioner  entitled  thereto,  nor  otherwise  than  according  to 
*^E  S  4766  927  ^^^  provisions  of  this  title ;  and  no  warrant,  power  of  attorney,  or  other 
'  paper  executed  or  purporting  to  be  executed  by  any  pensioner  to  any 

attorney,  claim  agent,  broker,  or  other  person  shall  be  recognized  by 
Amended.         any  agent  for  the  payment  of  pensions,  nor  shall  any  pension  be  paid 
Pons^ners  nn-  thereon;  but  the  payment  to  persons  laboring  under  legal  disabilities 
ities.*'^      ^*  ^    may  be  made  to  the  guardians  of  such  persons  in  the  manner  herein 
Pensioners    in  prescribed,  and  pensions  payable  to  persons  in  foreitiU  countries  may 
forj»iiin  countries  be  made  according  to  the  provisions  of  existing  laws:  Prmudedj  That  in 
Inv^Hd  nen-  ^^^®  of  an  insane  invalid  pensioner  having  no  guardian,  but  having  a 
sioners,  insa^.     wife  or  children  dependent  upon  him  (the  wife  being  a  woman  of  good 

character),  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his 
discretion,  to  cause  the  pension  to  be  paid  to  the  wife,  upon  her  properly 
executed  voucher,  or  in  case  there  is  no  wife,  to  the  guardian  of  the 
children,  upon  the  properly-executed  voucher  of  such  guardian,  and  in 
like  manner  to  cause  the  pension  of  invalid  pensioners  who  are  or  may 
hereafter  be  imprisoned  as  punishment  for  offenses  against  the  laws 
to  be  paid  while  so  imprisoned  to  their  wives  or  the  guardians  of  their 
Indian  pension- children.  And  pensions  to  Indian  pensioners  residing  in  the  Indian 
atandard^Uver"*  Territory  may  be  paid  in  person  by  the  pension  agent,  upon  a  suitable 

voucher,  at  some  cimvenient  point  in  said  Territory,  which,  together 
with  the  form  and  manner  of  identification  of  the  pensioners,  may  he 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  such  payments  to  be  made 
in  standard  silver,  at  least  once  in  each  current  year.    And  payments 
Payments     in  in  person  shall  be  made  to  the  pensioner,  in  cash,  by  the  pension  agent 
cash;  when  made,  whenever  in  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions  such  per- 
sonal payment  shall  be  by  him  deemed  necessary  or  proper  to  secure 
to  the  pensioner  his  rights;  and  the  necessary  and  actual  expenses  of 
Expenses  of  such  pension  agent  in  making  such  payments  shall  be  paid  by  the  Sec- 
agents,  retary  of  the  Interior  upon  properly-executed  vouchers,  out  of  the  con- 
tingent fund  appropriated  for  the  use  of  the  Pension  Office.    The  Com- 
missioner of  Pensions  may,  when  in  his  judgment  it  shall  be  deemed 
Commissioner  11  Gcessary  or  proper,  visit  in  person,  for  the  purpose  of  examination  and 
of  Pensions  to  ex-  inspection,  or  may  send  any  one  or  more  of  the  officers  of  his  bureau  for 
^ine    agencies,  that  purpose,  any  of  the  pension  agencies  or  medical  examining  boards 

or  surgeons;  and  the  necessary  and  actual  expenses  of  such  visits  shall 
be  paid  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  upon  properly-executed  vouch- 
ers, out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  said  bureau. 

Approved,  August  8,  1882. 
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[Private— No.  10.] 

CHAP.  36,— An  act  for  the  rehef  of  Frank  D.  Yates  and  others.    [Vol.  22,  p.  3.] 

T^*T  ddR^  ^^  *^  ^^^^^^^  ^il  ^^  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
daU.  E.  w.  Ray-  'S'to<e«  of  AmeHca  in  Congress  asscmhledj  That  the  Secretary  of  the  TrcsiB- 
mond,  Stephen  F.  ury  pay  the  sum  of  fourteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy- iSv© 
Estes.  Payment  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents,  in  proportions  as  are  hereafter  mentioned, 
***••  to  the  following-named  persons:  Frank  D.  Yates,  the  sum  of  nine  thou- 

sand eight  hundred  and  thirty-seven  dollars  and  eighty-five  cents ;  Todd 
Randall,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  and  ten  cents; 
E.  W.  Raymond,  the  sum  of  two  thousand  two  hundred  and  thirteen 
dollars  and  ninety  cents;  and  Stephen  F.  EstcH,  the  sum  of  two  hun- 
dred and  twenty-four  dollars,  as  a  full  compensation  for  and  in  satis- 
faction of  all  claims  for  transportation  furnished  and  money  paid  for 
transportation  furnished  in  the  removal  of  Indian  property  and  supplies 
belonging  to  the  Whetstone  Agency  from  White  River,  Dakota,  to  their 
new  reservation  in  Dakota,  in  the  years  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy- 
two  and  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-three. 
Approved,  March  15,  18H2. 
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[Private — ^No.  20.] 

CHAP.  56. — An  act  to  anthorize  the  accoanting  officers  of  the  Treasury  to  settle  the 
aocoants  of  Brevet  Major-General  Edward  Hatch,  United  States  Army,  chairman 
and  disbursing  officer  of  the  special  Ute  Commission  appointcMl  under  act  of  Con- 
gress of  May  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight.    [Vol.  22,  p.  6.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepreseniatives  of  the  United    Edward  Hatch. 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assemhled^  That  the  proper  accounting  offi-  Credit  in  ac- 
oers  of  the  Treasury,  in  the  settlement  of  the  accounts  of  Brevet  Major-  <5o^ii*8. 
Creneral  Edward  Hatch,  United  States  Army,  chairman  and  disbursing 
ofBcer  of  the  special  Ute  Commission  appointed  under  act  of  Congress 
of  May  third,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  are  hereby  author-     20  Stats.,  48. 
ized  to  adjust  and  settle  the  same  upon  the  principles  of  equity  and  jus- 
tice, and  to  award  to  him  credit  for  disbursements  as  appear  to  have 
been  honestly  made  in  good  faith  and  to  have  inured  to  the  benefit  of 
the  Indians  or  the  United  States. 

Approved,  March  31,  1882. 


[Private— No.  186.] 
CHAP.  395.— An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eugene  B.  Allen.     [Vol.  22,  p.  81.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  Eugene  B.  Al- 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-^®"*  Payment  to. 
ury  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  required,  out  of  any  money  in 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pay  to  Eugene  B.  Allen,  of 
Lieavenworth,  Kansas,  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  seven  hundred 
and  fifty-three  dollars  and  ninetj^-four  cents,  for  losses  sustained  by 
aaid  Allen  growing  out  of  a  contract  made  on  the  twenty-fourth  day  of 
June,  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-eight,  between  the  said 
Eugene  B.  Allen  and  E.  A.  Hayt,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  by 
which  said  Allen  agreed  to  furnish  and  deliver  beef-cattle  at  Red  Cloud 
and  Spotted  Tail  Agencies,  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota. 

Approved,  August  5, 1862. 


[Private— No.  192.] 
CHAP.  401.— An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joab  Spencer  and  James  R.  Mead.  [Vol.  22,  p.  82. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United    j^^^^^j  Snenoer 
States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled^  That  the  Secretary  of  the  In-  james  B.  Mead! 
terior  be,  and  he  is  hereby  authorized  and  required  to  pay,  or  cause  to  Payment  to. 
be  paid,  to  Joab  Spencer  and  James  R.  Mead,  late  of  the  firm  of  Spen- 
<jer  and  Mead,  whatever  sum,  if  any,  he  may  find  due,  not  exceeding 
the  sum  of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  and  nine  dollars  and  eighty- 
three  cents,  out  of  any  money  due  and  owing,  or  that  may  at  any 
time  hereafter  become  due  and  owing,  the  Kansas  tribe  of  Indians, 
in  the  State  of  Kansas,  from  the  proceeds  arising  from  the  sale  of  lands 
owned  by  said  tribe  of  Indians  in  said  State  of  Kansas,  in  full  oom- 
pensation  for  the  goods  and  provisions  furnished  said  Indians  by  said 
epencpr  and  Mead  during  the  years  eighteen  hun<^edand  sixty-six  and 
eighteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven. 

Approved,  August  5,  1882. 


[Private— No.  218.] 
CHAP.  445.— An  act  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Hertford.   [Vol.  22,  p.  87.] 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Sev.ate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United    Joseph    Heit- 
States  of  Arnica  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas-  ford.      Payment 
nry  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  authorized  and  required,  out  of  any  money  in  *<>• 
the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  pay  to  Joseph  Hertford,  of 
Cairo,  Green  County,  New  York,  the  sum  of  four  hundred  and  thirteen 
dollars  and  ninety-three  cents,  in  full  for  all  claims  by  him  for  compen- 
4Uktion  for  services  as  clerk  at  the  Sac  and  Fox  Indian  Agency  from 
April  twenty-fourth,  eighteen  hundred  and  seventj'^-nine,  till  July  ninth, 
eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-nine,  inclusive,  and  from  October  first, 
«ight'een  hundred  seventy-nine,   till  December  thirty-first,   eighteen 
hundred  and  seventy-nine,  inclusive. 

Approved,  August  7,  1882. 
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TRUST  FUNDS  AND  TRUST  LANDS. 

The  following  statements  show  the  transactions  in  the  Indian  trust  funds  and  trust 
lands  daring  the  year  ending  October  31, 1882. 

Tennessee  (Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad  Company's)  (5'h,  amounting  to 
$121,000.00,  belonging  to  the  Chickasaw  national  fund,  and  $70,800,  in  bonds,  as  fol- 
lows: Tennessee  5's,  $20,000;  Virginia  (Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Company's)  G's^ 
$9,000,  and  Virginia  6's,  $41,800,  belonging  to  the  Creek  orphan  fund,  have  been  re-  ^ 
deemed,  the  proceeds  of  which  have  been  deposited  in  the  Treasury,  the  (irst  amount 
in  lieu  of  investment,  to  draw  interest  at  five  per  centum  per  annum,  under  act  of 
Congress  approved  April  1,  1880,  as  shown  in  statement  No.  1  and  statement  D,  and 
the  latter  amount  for  payment  to  said  orphans. 

Statements  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  F,  and  G  show  in  detail  the  various  changes  in  the 
stocks,  funds  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  various  tribes,  and  collections  of  in- 
terest. 

Following  these  statements  is  a  consolidation  of  all  interest  collected,  and  a  state- 
ment of  interest  appropriated  by  Congress  on  non-paying  State  stocks  for  th(5  fiscal 
year  ending:  June  30,  1882. 

A  statement  also  witl  be  found  showing  the  transactions  arising  on  account  of 
Tnoneys  derived  from  the  sales  of  Indian  lands,  all  being  sufficiently  in  detail  to  enable 
a  proper  nnderstanding  of  the  subject. 

BONDS  REDEEMED. 

No.  1. — Statement  showing  the  redemptian  of  bonds  since  November  1,  1881,  and  amounts  de^ 
posited  in  the  Treasury,  in  lieu  of  investment ,  under  act  approved  April  1,  1880,  at  5  per 
centum  per  annum. 


Kind  of  bond..  Fund  or  tribe.  !  °|JmpUon.*' 


TenneBRee  (Xashville  and  Chattanooga     Chickasaw  national  fond...;  July      1,1882 

Railroad  Company's)  6's. 
Tennessee  Ss  * Creek  orphan  fand i  Angnst 7, 1882 


Virginia  (Chesapeake   and  Ohio  Canal  , do 

Company)  6*8*. 
Virginia  6'8* :  do 


Auguiit?,  1882 
AugUBt?,  1882 


Amount  re- 
deemed. 


$121, 000  00 

20,000  00 
9,000  00 

41,800  00 


191,800  00 


•  The  bonds  marked  *  revert  to  the  United  States  under  act  of  Congress,  approved  August  7,  1882, 
the  United  States  having  appropriated  tlie  face  value  of  the  same  for  paymeut  to  the  Creek  orphans. 

Beeapitul^tion  showing  the  aggregate  of  bonds  held  in  trust  for  various  Indian  tribes^  Novem- 
ber 1,  1882.  f 

Whole  amount  of  bonds  on  hand,  November  1,  1381 |1,  999, 810  8:jf 

Amount  of  bonds  redeemed  (as  per  statement  No.  1) 191, 8<i0  00 

Total  on  hand  November  1,  1882 1,808,01(5  Kif 
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TRIBES    FOR    WHICH    STOCKS    ARE    HELD    IN   TRUST. 


A. — Litt  of  names  of  Indian  tribe)  for  teftoin  aiook  i«  held  in  trust  by  the  Treaaarer  of  the 
United  Statei,  ahomingthe  amount  itanding  to  the  oredU  of  each  tribe,  the  annual  interest, 
the  date  of  treatg  or  tare  tinder  which  the  investment  v/ai  made,  and  the  amount  of  ab- 
straeled  bondafor  tohich  Congress  haa  made  no  appropriationi  and  the  annual  interest  on 


TribB. 

TTBatymaot. 

atlnrgl 

Amount  o( 

AnniiBJin- 
teroBt. 

Amount  of 
'  bondB- 

Annual 

Vol 



Page 

CherukBB  national  fund... 
<IhBntkoB  bdIidoI  faad....  j 
■CherokM  orphan  fund  —  j 

Dec.  28,1835 
Det!  29;  1835 

?.-:S:B 

Oct.  M  1H72 

May    a,' 1854 
M»y  17,1854 
Mar.    8,1881 
May3n,16M 

478 
478 

s; 

450 

SI 

080 
171 

»541,B3S5« 
}     75,854  28 
j     22,22328 

460,000  00 

}     55,000  00 

J     77,300  00 

20,700  00 

10,  000  00 

$31,378  81 
4,821  28 

«20,33101 
IDD  00 
27.000  00 
n,  887  03 
3,  520  OO 

1,440  00 
950  00 

200  00 

»88,0DOD0 
15,000  00 

HOBOM 
9O0  0« 

■Ohoctow  ganBral  Knd 

DelHwaiB  geaural  faai 

.               \ 

Sept.  3,1938 
Sept;2o;iS33 

?r,':r^,S:"'eX;S'on:. 

■1,000  00 

91,  §08,  018  831 

84,000  00 

.-,« 

' 

'ITointereetappiopTlated  oi 


11,000  abstracted  bond. 


SECUKITIEcJ    HELD    FOR    INVESTED    TRIBAL   FUNDS. 
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SECURITIES  HELD  FOR  INVESTED  TRIBAL  FUNDS. 

B. — Statement  of  stock  account,  exhibiting  in  detail  the  seouritiea  in  which  the  funds  of  each 
tribe  are  invested  and  now  on  hand,  the  annual  interest  on  the  samcj  and  the  amount  of  ab- 
stracted bonds  not  protnded  for  by  Congress, 


Stocks. 


CHEROKEE  NATIONAL  FUND. 


State  of  Florida 

State  of  Loaisiana., 

State  of  Missouri 

State  of  Nortli  Carolina 

State  of  South  Carolina 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Vi:  ginia 

XJnited  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Kailroad, 
eastern  division 


Total. 


CHEROKEE  SCHOOL  FUND. 


State  of  Florida  

St-ate  of  Louisiana 

Slate  of  North  Corolina 

State  of  South  Carolina 

State  of  Tennessee 

State  of  Virginia  (Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 

Company)     

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad, 

east  em  division 


Total. 


CHEROKEE  ORPHANS'  FUND. 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Kailroad, 
eastern  division 


CHICKASAW  NATIONAL   FUND. 


State  of  Arkansas . . 
State  of  Maryland . . 
State  of  Tennessee. 
State  of  Tennessee 


Total 

CHICKASAW  INCOMPETENTS. 

State  of  Indiana •. 

CHOCTAW  GENERAL  FUND, 

State  of  Virginia,  registered 

DELAWARE  GENERAL  FUND. 


State  of  Florida 

Stateof  North  Carolina 

United  States  issue  to  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
eastern  division 


Total 


• 

•»a 

a 

s 

o 

B 

e8 

*j 

^H 

a 

ca 

Qi 

p 

o 

•i-i 

PM 

O 

7 
6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
6 


^^ 
o.^ 

•2     Si) 
-^  9 

O  P*w 

43    00    >> 

tf  n  fc, 
o  o  5 


<1 


$13,  000  00 
11, 000  00 
50,  000  00 
41,  000  00 

118,  000  00 
5. 000  00 

125.  000  00 
90,  000  00 


6  156,  638  56 


609,  638  56 


7 
6 
6 
6 
6 

6 

6 


6 


6 
6 
6 
5i 


6 


7 
6 

6 


7,  000  00 

2,  ono  00 

21,  000  00 
1, 000  00 
7, 000  00 

1, 000  00 

51,854  28 


90,  854  28 


$50,  000  00 
13,  000  00 


5,  000  00 


68,  000  00 


8,  000  00 

'7,066 '66 


15, 000  00 


i 


0 

o 

-♦a 

a 
o 

a 


$13,  000  00 
11,000  00 


28,  000  00 
118,  000  00 

125, 666' 66' 

90,  000  09 
156,  638  56 


•i-i 
<1 


$910  0» 
660  00 


1,  680  0<V 
7, 080  00» 

'6,256'6i 
5,400  00 

9, 398  31 


541,  638  56 


7,  000  00 

2,  000  00 

13,  000  00 

1,  000  00 


1, 000  00 
51,  854  28 


31,  378  31 


490  00 

120  00 

780  00 

60  00 


60  00 
3,111  2« 


75, 854  28 


22,  223  26 


168,  000  00 
8,  350  17 
104,  000  00 
66, 666  66f 


4,621  26 


1,  333  40 


10,  080  00 

501  01 

6,  240  00 

.  3, 500  00 


347,  016  83  J 

20, 321  01 

2,  000  00 

100  00 

450,  000  00 

27,  000  00 

53, 000  00 

87, 000  00 

49, 283  90 


189,283  90 


3, 710  00» 
5,220  00 

2, 957  Oa- 


11, 887  0$ 
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SECURITIES    HELD    FOR    INVESTED    TRIBAL    FUNDS. 


B. — Statement  of  stock  accountj  &,c. — Continued. 


Stocks. 


-♦a 

a 
o 

o 


lOWAS. 


State  of  Florida 

State  of  LoaiHiuia 

State  of  North  Carolina. 
SUte  of  South  Carolina. 


7 
6 
6 
6 


Total 

KASKA8KIAS,  PB0BIA8,   BTC. 


8tat«  of  Florida 

State  of  LoniMana 

State  of  North  Carolina. 
:State  of  Soath  Carolina. 


Total 

KASKASKIAS,  PBOBIAB,  ETC.,  8CH00L-FUHD. 

€tate  of  Florida 

MKNOMOXBKS. 

State  of  Tennessee 

OTTAWAS   AND  CHIPPBWA8. 


7 
6 
6 
6 


I 


State  of  Tennessee | 

State  of  Virginia  (Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  ] 
Company) : i 

Total 

POTTAWATOMIK8— EDUCATION. 

State  of  Indiana 


5 
6 


■♦» 
a 
d 
o 

E 

«3 

73 

a 

•s 
o 


5«S 


\% 


^  o   . 

eS  u  90 
Q,aD 

*,  o  g 
a  c  o 

O  *"  .^ 
c  C  >> 


a 

,£3 

a 

o 
•ts 
a 
d 
o 

S 


$22,000  00 

9,000  00 

2},  000  00 

3,000  00 


4> 


s 


$1,M0  OO 
540  OO 
1,200  00 
180  00 


55, 000  00  I    3, 520  00 


16, 300  00 

15,000  00 

43,000  00 

3,000  00 


1, 141  00 
900  00 

2,580  00 
180  00 


77,300  00      4,80100 


1,440  00 


1,000  00 
3,000  00 


990  OO 


50  OO 

180  0« 


4, 000  00  I       230  0<> 


4.000  00 


200  0« 


C. — Statement  of  stocks  held  by  the  Treasurer  of  the  C»ited  States  in  trust  for  the  varioB^^ 
Indian  tribes,  showing  the  amount  now  on  hand]  also  abstracted  bonds,  for  which  Congre^^ 
has  made  no  appropriation. 


Stocks. 


cent.  hand.        '     ^^^ 


State  of  Arkansas 6 

Statfof  Floritia  7 

Sta'fof  Indiana  5 

State  of  Louisisna 6 

Stat**  of  Marylanil [  6 

State  of  Mifwoui  i '  6 

Statf  of  North  I'arolina 6 

Statv  of  Sont h  Carolina 6 

Stati"  of  Ten»  e.'**»t'e    6 

Statf  of  Tennesseo 5 

:State  of  Tent:eHi»ee 5i 

Stat**  of  Vi'pinia 6 

TTnited  States  issue  to  Fnion  Pacific  Railroad,  ea«itern  division '•  6 

Total 


$168,000  00  ! -  " 

132,000  00 -^ 

6,000  00  I        $l,000O*^ 

37,000  00  I -  " 

S.350  17    -^ 

I        50,000f^ 

192.000  00  :        21,000 

125,000  00  ! 

104,  OUO  00  i         12, 000 

145,000  00  : 

66,666  66fi c 

544,000  00  I 

280,000  00  I 

1.80S.016  83i;        84,900 

I 
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D. — StatemeTil  of  funds  held  tn  trust  by  the  (iovernnieHt  in  lieu  of  invatmeitl. 


fuud.. 


Tribes  and  fnnd. 


XIreeka 

CTMk  orphan  fund. 

CharoltMB 

Cberokce  asjlmii  fc 

Cherokee  orphan  fuud 
Ciiertikee  Bcboul  Tand 
Cblckutiiw  untlon.1  f 
Chipprwa  and  Cbriati 
ScUware  geDrnU  fw 
Delanare  athool  fund 

ll>ira« 

Iowa  fund 

Kbsms  aoiiool  ftind 

KHkaaUaa,  Peorise,  Wsbb,  an  d  PlBDhe- 

Knkankiof.Peoiiu.WeaB.  ondPianke- 
^^ahawH  eRhoul  rnnd... 
lbck*po.>s 

Klekapoo  eenenl  fnnd 
I^'AnSK  and  Vieni  da  : 

Meii^jMiiiueu'rund. ...'.'. 


i,  sen 

i  s 

is 

Oaaee  achnol  f 
OM»'a  oDd  C 
£b>e*>i.dUli 


ol. 

"•' 

I 

814 

3 

...... 

7 

1 

238 
70 

; 

79 



I 

■^ 

— i'l 

n 

21 

70 

70 



=ll      70 

iu 

1004 

3 

4' 

•ii 

■It 

724, 137  41  , 

38,206  87 

04, 147  17 
427,242  20 
Z!A,  83S  43  < 

4S7;bu3  33; 

9Slt,«78  82 

3,207  36 
21,  SIB  10 

22|stis  ia 

47.»8»  M 

1,  3iS  7: 
13S  04 


e,vais 
1,000  00 


I        3, 45«  00 
:    153, 037  at 


,d  Fo.  of  the  MisBiMippi J    I 

icIFoiof  lbs  Uiwiaaippi  rand..! 

A  Foiof  the  MieunrI 

id  Foi  vftbe  UWuuri  fund 


6= 

BhavR' 


(TDnaHHidA  band)  fund, 
.  '<d  fillid"' 


1, WIS  us  ma 

6.000  00  300  00 

»,07B  12  4$3  OS 

Mu!oUO  OO  ,  ':»i000MI 
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INTEREST  COLLECTED  ON  BONDS. 


D  No.  2. — Fund8  held  hy  the  Government  in  lieu  of  abstracted  bonds. 


Tribes. 


AmonntR  brought  down  from  statement 

D 

Delawares 

lowas 


Total  amount  in  lieu  of  investment. 
Total  annual  interest  on  same... 


Date  of  acts, 
resolutions, 
or  treaties. 


July  12,1862 
July  12,1862 


Statutes  at  Large. 


Vol. 


Page. 


12 
12 


539 
539 


Sec. 


Amount  in  the 
United  States 
Treasury. 


$14,  326, 655  97 

406,  571  28 

6«,  735  00 


14,  799, 962  25 


Annual  in- 
terest. 


$704, 432  71 

20,  328  5^ 

3, 336  75- 


728,  098  02: 


The  changes  in  the  statements  of  funds  held  in  lieu  of  investment  and  of  abstracted 
bonds  are  accounted  for  as  follows,  viz  : 
This  fund  has  been  increased  by — 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Cherokee  school  lands  in  Alabama 

The  redemption  of  Tennessee  (Nashville  and  Chattanooga  Railroad 
Company's)  6's 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Osage  trust  lands 

The  proceeds  of  sale  of  Otoe  and  Missouria  lands 

The  sum  of  $6,000  set  aside  for  the  Shoshone  and  Baunack  Indians  to 
draw  interest  at  five  per  centum  per  annum,  per  act  approved  July 
3,  1882 


Total  increase. 


This  fund  has  been  decreased  by — 

Amount  appropriated  by  Congress,  per  act>approved  August 
5,  1882,  for  the  relief  of  the  Kaskaskias,  Peorias,  Weas, 
and  Piankeshaws $15, 000  00 

Amount  appropriated  by  Congress,  per  act  approved  March 

4,  1882,  for  the  relief  of  the  Eastern  Shawnees 2, 000  00 


Net  increase 

Add  amount  reported  in  statements  D  and  D  No.  2,  November  1,  1881 


$599  6& 

121,000  00 

207,263  OO 

97,641  66 


6,000  OO 


432,504  31 


17,000  00 


Total  as  before  stated 

E. — Interest  coUected  on  United  States  bonds. 


415,504  31 
14,384,457  94 

14, 799, 962  25 


Fund  or  tribe. 

Face  of 
bonds. 

$156,  638  56 

Period  for  which  interest  was  collected. 

Interest. 

Cherokee  national  fund 

July  1,  1881,  to  January  1,  1882 

$4,  699  Ifr 
4, 699  le 

156,  638  56 

January  1,  1882,  to  July  1,  1882 

51, 854  28 

July  1,  1881,  to  January  1.  1882 

9,  398  32 

Cherokee  school  fund 

1.  555  63^ 

51,  854  28 

January  1,  1882  to  July  1,  1882 

1,  555  63 

22,  223  26 

• 
July  1,  1881,  to  January  1,  1882 

3,111  26 

Cherokee  orphan  fund 

666  70 

22,  223  26 

January  1,  1882,  to  July  1.  1882 

666  79 

• 
49,  283  90 
49,  283  90 

July  1,  1881,  to  January  1,  1882 

1.  333  40^ 

Dela'ware  general  fund 

1,  478  51 

January  1,  1882,  to  July  1.  1882. . .• 

1,  478  51 

2,  957  01 

APPROPRIATIONS   BY   > 
F. — Interett  eoUecUd  on  certain 


ON  SOS-PAYING  STOCKS.    23S 

ie  inl^eH  on  which  ia  Tegularlg  paid. 


Fnnd  or  Mbe. 

Taoe  of 
bonds. 

Feriod  for  ffhicb  Intereat  la  regolArl; 
paid. 

MaTybma  t  per  cmL  tondj. 

»B,350  17 

•»485M 

•  Lese  Stute  tu,  fia.Sfl. 
made  since  November  1,  1881,  falling  due  itHoe  July  1,  isei. 

Ohiok&BHwnatioii&irsnd   t3«,T!O0D 


Kind  of  bonds. 


iJewnifuiafion  o/  interest  collected,  as  per  tables  liereinbe/ore  given. 

Interest  DQ  United  States  bonds  (Table  E) $16,iS00  00 

Interest  on  paying  State  stocks  (Table  F) 485  34 

Interest  collected  on  paying  bonds  due  eiuce  July  1,  1881  (Table  G) 7,560  OO- 


Bonds.                             _ 

1 

Prinoipd. 

Addd>I  in- 
propria^ 

f 

tl6a.00O(W 
seises  eat 

165.000  00* 
594.800  00 

2, 220  SO 

*4,2a8  0O. 
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RECEIPTS  FROM  SALES  OF  INDIAN  LANDS. 

The  receipts  and  disbnrsements  since  November  1,  1881,  as  shown  by  the  books  of 
the  Indian  Office,  on  account  of  sales  of  Indian  lands,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
«tatement : 


Appropriations. 


Proceeds  of  Sioux  Reserva- 
tions in  Minnesota  and  Da- 
kota. 

Fnlfilling  treaty  with  Chero- 
kees,  proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Chero- 
kees,  proceirds  of  school 
lands. 

JPnIfilling  treaty  with  Kansas, 
proceeds  of  lands. 

rulfilUng   treaty    with    Mi- 

aniles  of  Kansas,  proceeds 

of  lands. 
IBHilfilling  treaty  with  Omahas, 

proceeds  of  lands. 
FulfiUiug  treaty  with  Osages, 

proceeds  of  truHt  lands. 

Proceeds  of  New  York  Indian 
lands  in  Kansas. 

FnlfiUing  treaty  with  Potta- 

.   watomies,  proceeds  of  lands. 

FnlfiUiug  treaty  with  Winne- 
bagoes,  proceeds  of  lands. 

On  account  of  claims  of  set- 
tlers on  Round  Valley  In- 
di«n  Reservation  in  Cali- 
foi  uia. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Chero- 
kees,  proceeds  of  Osage  di- 
miulHhed  reserve  lands  in 
Kansas. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Sacs  and 
Foxes  of  Missouri,  proceeds 
of  lands. 

Fulfilling^  treaty  with  Shaw- 
nees,  proceeds  of  lands. 

Fulfilling  treaty  with  Otoes 
and  Missourias,  proceeds  of 
lands. 

Total 


Acts  and  treaties. 


12  Stat.,  819,   act 
March  3,  1863. 

Cherokee  strip 


Treaties  of  Feb.  27, 

1819,  and  Dec.  29, 

1835. 
Article  4,  treaty  of 

Oct.  5,   1859,   12 

Stat.,  1112 
Act  of  March  3, 

1872. 

Act  of    July    31, 

1872. 
2d  art.  treaty  Sept. 

29,  1865,  2  sec, 

act  July  15, 1870. 
Acts   of  Feb.   19, 

1873,    and   June 

23,  1874. 
Treaty    Feb.    27, 

1867, 15  Stat..  532. 
2d  art.  treaty  1859, 

act  Feb.  2, 1863. 
Act  March  3,  J  873, 

17  Stat.,  633. 


Transfer  for  sale  of 
lands  to  Osages. 


Treaty  Mar.6, 1861, 
12Stat.,  1171,  act 
August  15,  1876. 

Acts  A  pill  7, '1869, 
and  Jan.  11,1875. 

Act  of  August  15, 
1876. 


I- 

Ooo 

i 


$206,  636  16 


300  72 

92, 422  81 

9, 417  18 

712  26 
2, 933, 488  90 

4,058  06 

32, 767  63 

20,  621  61 

594  37 

724, 137  41 

19, 478  55 

770  56 
87,095  64 


4, 132, 501  86 


> 

CD 


to 

5  13 


$92, 241  16 

30,  525  22 
298  93 

76, 745  85 

403  26 


207,  263  00 


5, 341  15 

300  00 
97,  641  66 


610,760    23 


to 

I 

®  >^ 

2® 

00 


$56,  610  64 

30,  525  -22 
599  65 

144, 620  48 

9,  443  93 


4,607  14 


246, 407  06 


B 

Ooo 

§ 


$242,266  68 


24,548  18 
376  51 

712  26 

3, 140, 751  90 

4,058  06 

32,767  63 

20, 621  61 

594  37 

724, 137  41 

20, 212  56 

1,070  56 
184, 737  80 


4, 896, 856  08 
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AGGREGATE  OF  FOREGOING  TABLE. 

Pay  of  IndiaD  agents $84, 552  77 

Pay  of  special  agents 3, 398  18 

Pay  of  interpreters 23,711  64 

Buildings  at  agencies  and  repairs 30, 000  06 

Vaccination  of  Indians 1, 430  35 

Medicines  and  medical  supplies 15, 794  99 

Annuity  goods 667,727  02 

Subsistence  supplies 2, 302, 739  13 

Agricultural  and  miscellaneous  supplies 210, 581  73 

Expenses  of  transportation  and  storage 285, 261  16 

Purchase  and  inspection  of  annuity  goods  and  supplies 25, 265  37 

Advertising,  expenses,  and  telegraphing 14, 180  12 

Payments  of  annuities  in  money 285, 819  36 

Pay  of  regular  employes  at  agencies 324, 639  52 

Pay  of  temporary  employes  at  agencies 8, 345  66 

Support  of  schools* 244, 209  18 

To  promote  civilization  among  Indians  generally,  including  Indian 

labor 233,364  48 

Traveling  expenses  of  Indian  agents 12, 947  45 

Traveling  expenses  of  special  agents 2, 790  76 

Incidental  expenses  of  agencies 6, 231  00 

Pay  of  Indian  police,  scouts,  and  equipments 75, 975  61 

Presents  to  Indians .  • 330  00 

Pay  and  expenses  of  Indian  inspectors 19, 963  01 

AgriculturaJ  improvements 6, 756  31 

Miscellaneous 4, 650  97 

Total  amount  expended  from  each  appropriation 4, 897, 165  83 

In  hands  of  agentst 40, 387  74 

Balance  unexpended^ 187, 095  23 

Amount  appropriated 5, 124, 648  80 

*Tlii8  amoant  does  not  inclnde  all  funds  disbarsed  for  school  purposes,  as  it  does  not  include  all 
school  employes,  or  the  sabsistence  and  clotfains  fomished  to  ^iloren  in  boarding-schools,  which 
appear  in  the  columns  of  "Indian  labor,"  '* Subsistence  supplies,"  "Annuity  goods,"  and  "  Agri- 
cultural and  miscellaneous  supplies."  Neither  does  it  include  a  considerable  amount  paid  from  tnist 
funds  and  permanent  treaty  funds  beloncins  to  the  Indians. 

t  This  amount  in  hands  oi  asents  was  aouDtless  disbursed  before  the  date  of  this  statement,  but  the 
accounts  representing  the  disbursements  have  not  yet  reached  this  office. 

I A  large  portion  of  this  balance  will  be  required  to  meet  outstanding  liabilities  on  account  of  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1882 ;  claims  on  account  of  which  have  not  yet  been  settled. 
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EXECUTIVE  ORDERS   ESTABLISHING  AND   DEFINING  EXISTING   INDIAN 

RESERVATIONS.* 

ARIZONA. 

Colorado  River  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  November  22,  1873. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory 
of  Arizona  be  withdrawn  from  sale  and  added  to  the  reservation  set  apart  for  the 
Indians  of  the  Colorado  River  and  its  tributaries  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March 
■3, 1865  (U.  S.  Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  13,  p.  559),  viz:  All  that  section  of  bottom-land 
4idjoining  the  Colorado  Reserve,  and  extending  from  that  reserve  on  the  north  side  to 
within  six  miles  of  Ehrenberg  on  the  south,  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Colorado 
JRiver  and  east  by  mountains  and  mesas. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  November  16,  1874. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  a  tract  of  country  embraced  within  the  foUowing-de- 
••scribed  boundaries,  which  covers  and  adds  to  the  present  reservation  as  set  apart  by 
-act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1865  (Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  13,  p.  559),  and  en- 
.larged  by  executive  order  dated  November  22,  1873,  viz : 

Beginning  at  a  point  where  the  La  Paz  Arroyo  enters  the  Colorado  River,  four 
tmiles  above  Ehrenberg ;  thence  easterly  with  said  Arroyo  to  a  point  south  of  the 
•crest  of  La  Paz  Mountain  ;  thence  with  said  crest  of  mountain  in  a  northerly  direc- 
tion to  the  top  of  Black  Mountain ;  thence  in  a  northwesterly  direction  across  the 
*  Colorado  River  to  the  top  of  Monument  Peak,  in  the  State  of  California ;  thence 
.  southwesterly  in  a  straight  line  to  the  top  of  Riverside  Mountain,  California;  thence 
in  a  southeasterly  direction  to  the  point  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  the  reservation  for  the  Indians  of  the  Colorado 
.  River  and  its  tributaries. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  May  15,  1876. 

"Whereas  an  executive  order  was  issued  November  16,  1874,  deiining  the  limits  of 
't*he  Colorado  River  Indian  reservation,  which  purported  to  cover,  but  did  not,  all  the 
lands  theretofore  set  apart  by  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1865,  and  executive 
order  dated  November  22,  1873 ;  and  whereas  the  order  of  November  10,  1874,  did  not 
revoke  the  order  of  November  22, 1873,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  lands  withdrawn 
from  sale  by  either  of  these  orders  are  still  set  apart  for  Indian  purposes ;  and  the 
following  are  hereby  declared  to  be  the  boundaries  of  the  Colorado  River  Indian 
Reservation  in  Arizona  and  California,  viz ; 

Beginning  at  a  point  where  La  Paz  Arroyo  enters  the  Colorado  River  and  four 
miles  above  Ehrenberg ;  thence  easterly  with  said  arroyo  to  a  point  south  of  the  crest 
of  La  Paz  Mountain  ;  thence  with  said  mountain  crest  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the 
top  of  Black  Mountain;  thence  in  a  northwesterly  direction  over  the  Colorado  River 
to  the  top  of  Monument  Peak,  in  the  State  of  California  j  thence  southwesterly  in  a 
straight  line  to  the  top  of  Riverside  Mountain,  California;  thence  in  a  direct  line 
toward  the  place  of  beginning  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado  River ;  thence  down 
said  west  bank  to  a  point  opposite  the  place  of  beginning ;  thence  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Pima  and  Maricopa  or  Gila  River  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  August  31,  1876. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  lands  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona, 
viz :  Township  4  south,  range  7  east,  sections  14,  15,  22,  23, 24, 25, 26,  27,  north  half  of 

*  Other  Executive  orders  relating  to  Indian  reserves  which  have  been  restored  to  the  public  domain 

of  I   -        -      -  " 


may  be  found  in  annual  reports  of  Indian  office  from  1877  to  1881. 
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section  35  and  section  36 ;  township  5  sonth^  range  7  east,  northeast  quarter  of  sec- 
tion 1 ;  township  4  south,  range  8  east,  southwest  quarter  of  section  19,  west  half  and 
southeast  quarter  of  section  29,  sections  30,  31,  3*2,  and  southwest  quarter  of  section 
33 ;  township  5  south,  range  8  east,  southwest  quarter  of  section  3,  section  4,  north 
half  of  section  5,  north  half  of  northeast  quarter  and  northwest  quarter  of  section 
6,  and  northwest  quarter  of  section  10,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  withdrawn  from 
the  public  domain  and  set  apart  as  an  addition  to  the  Gila  River  Reservation  in  Ari- 
zona, for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  January  10,  1879. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  the  public  lands  embraced  within  the  following  bounda- 
ries lying  Within  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  viz,  commencing  at  the  mouth  of  the  Sali 
River,  running  thence  up  the  Gila  River  to  the  south  line  of  township  No.  2  south, 
Gila  and  Salt  Kiver  base  line ;  thence  east  with  said  line  to  the  southeast  corner  of 
township  No.  2  south,  range  6  east ;  thence  north  with  said  line  to  a  point  two  miles 
south  of  the  Salt  River ;  thence  following  the  course  of  said  stream  in  an  easterly 
direction,  and  two  miles  south  of  the  same,  to  the  west  line  of  the  White  Mountain 
Reservation  :  thence  north  with  the  line  of  said  reservation,  or  the  extension  of  the 
same,  to  a  point  two  miles  north  of  said  river  ;  thence  in  a  westerly  direction,  follow- 
ing the  course  of  said  river,  and  two  miles  north  of  the  same,  to  the  east  line  of  rang©; 
6  east ;  thence  north  with  said  line  to  the  northeast  corner  of  township  2  north,  ranga 
6  east ;  thence  west  with  the  north  line  of  said  township  to  the  Gila  and  Salt  River 
meridian  line  ;  thence  south  with  said  line  to  the  Gila  River,  and  thence  by  said  river 
to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set- 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  Pima  and  Maricoj)a  Indians,  in  addition  to  their  present  reser- 
vation in  said  Territory. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Executive  Mansion,  June  14,  1879. 

In  lieu  of  an  executive  order  dated  January  10,  1879,  setting  apart  certain  lands  in 
the  Territory  of  Arizona  as  a  reservation  for  the  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians,  which 
order  is  hereby  canceled,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale  and 
settlement,  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  said  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians,  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  reservation  set  apart  for  said  Indians  by  act  of  Congress  approved  Feb- 
ruary 28, 1859  (11  Stat.,  401),  the  several  tracts  of  country  in  said  Territory  of  Arizona 
lying  within  the  following  boundaries,  viz : 

Beginning  at  the  point  where  the  range-line  between  ranges  4  and  5  east  crosses 
the  Salt  River ;  thence  up  and  along  the  middle  of  said  river  to  a  point  where  the 
easterly  line  of  Camp  McDowell  military  reservation,  if  prolonged  south,  would  strike 
said  river ;  thence  northerly  to  the  southeast  corner  of  Camp  McDowell  reservation; 
thence  west  along  the  southern  boundary-line  of  said  Camp  McDowell  reservation  to 
the  southwest  corner  thereof;  thence  up  and  along  the  west  boundary  line  of  said 
reservation  until  it  intersects  the  north  boundary  or  the  southern  tier  of  sections  in 
township  3  north,  range  6  east ;  thence  west  along  the  north  boundary  of  the  southern 
tier  of  sections  in  townships  3  north,  ranges  5  and  6  east,  to  the  northwest  coiner  of 
section  31,  township  3  north,  range  5  east ;  thence  south  along  the  range-line  between 
ranges  4  and  5  east  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Also  all  the  land  in  said  Territory  bounded  and  described  as  follows,  viz : 

Beginning  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  old  Gila  Reservation  ;  thence  by  a  direct 
line  running  northwesterly  until  it  strikes  Salt  River  4  miles  east  from  the  intersection 
of  said  river  with  the  Giia  River ;  thence  down  and  along  the  middle  of  said  Salt 
River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Gila  River  ;  thence  up  and  along  the  middle  of  said  Gila 
River  to  its  intersection  with  the  northwesterly  boundary  line  of  the  old  Gila  Reser- 
vation I  thence  northwesterly  along  said  last-described  boundary-line  to  the  place  of 
beginning. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  so  much  of  townships  1  and  2  north,  ranges  5  and  6  east^ 
lying  south  of  the  Salt  River,  as  are  now  occupied  and  improved  by  said  Indians,  be 
temporarily  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement  until  such  time  as  they  may  severally 
dispose  of  and  receive  payment  for  the  improvements  made  by  them  on  said  lands. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Executive  Mansion,  May  5, 1882. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  described  lands,  situated  in  the  Territory  of 
Arizona,  viz : 
Beginning  at  a  point  where  the  south  boundary  of  section  15,  township  3  south. 
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range  3  east,  intersects  the  western  boundary  of  the  present  reservation  south  of 
the  Gila  River ;  thence  west  along  the  south  boundary  of  sections  15  and  16,  township 
3  south,  range  3  east,  to  the  southwest  corner  of  section  10  ;  thence  north  along  the 
section  line  to  the  northwest  corner  of  section  16 ;  thence  due  west  along  the  south 
boundary  of  sections  8  and  7,  in  townshii)  3  south,  range  3  east,  and  sections  12,  11, 
and  10,  in  township  3  south,  range  2  east,  to  the  southwest  corner  of  section  10  ; 
thence  north  along  the  west  boundary  of  sections  10  and  3,  to  the  northwest  comer 
of  section  3,  in  township  3  south,  range  2  east ;  thence  west  along  the  north  bound- 
ary of  said  township  totho  southwest  corner  of  section  33,  in  township  2  south,  range 
2  east  J  thence  north  along  the  west  boundarj^  of  sections  33  and  28  to  the  northwest 
corner  of  section  28 ;  thence  northwest  in  a  straight  line  to  a  point  on  the  Gila  River 
meridian  2  miles  south  of  the  initial  point  on  the  Gila  River  base  line;  thence  north 
along  the  Gila  River  meridian  to  the  middle  of  the  Gila  River ;  thence  with  the 
boundary  of  the  present  reservation  along  and  up  the  middle  of  the  Gila  River  to  a 
jpoint  where  the  said  boundary  leaves  the  said  river;  thence  continuing  along  said 
Doundary  south  18°  38'  east  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Pima  and 
Maricopa  Indians,  in  addition  to  their  present  reservation  in  said  Territory ;  Pro- 
vided, howeveVf  That  anj^  tract  or  tracts  of  land  included  within  the  foregoing 
described  boundaries  the  title  to  which  has  passed  out  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, or  to  which  valid  homestead  and  pre-emption  rights  have  attached  under  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  prior  to  the  date  of  this  order,  are  hereby  excluded  from 
the  reservation  hereby  made. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


Papago  Indian  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  July  1,  1874. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or  entry  and  set  apart  for 
the  use  of  the  Papago  and  such  other  Indians  as  it  may  be  desirable  to  place  thereon, 
the  following  tract  of  country  around  San  Xavier  del  Bac,  in  Arizona,  viz  : 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  comer  of  section  9,  township  15  south,  range  13  east ; 
thence  west  one-half  mile  to  the  quarter-section  corner ;  thence  south  three  miles  to 
the  section  line  between  sections  21  and  28  of  same  township  ;  thence  west  along  north 
boundary  of  sections  28,  29,  and  30,  up  to  the  northwest  comer  of  section  30.  same 
township ;  continuing  thence  due  west  nine  miles  to  a  point ;  thence  south  seven 
miles  to  a  point ;  thence  east  three  miles  to  the  southwest  corner  of  section  30,  town- 
ship 16  south,  range  12  east ;  thence  east  along  the  south  boundary  of  sections  30,  29, 
28,  27,  26,  and  25,  township  16  south,  range  12  east,  and  sections  30,  29,  28,  27,  26,  and 
25,  township  16  south,  range  13  east,  to  the  southeast  corner  of  section  25,  same  town- 
ship ;  thence  north  along  the  range  line  between  ranges  13  and  14  east  to  the  north- 
east comer  of  section  24,  township  15  south,  range  13  east ;  thence  west  to  the  north- 
west comer  of  section  22,  same  township ;  thence  north  to  the  place  of  beginning,  to 
be  known  as  the  Papago  Indian  Reserve. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Suppai  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  June  8, 1880. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  country,  lying  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  viz,  beginning  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  Cataract 
Creole,  two  miles  below  the  lowest  fall,  south  of  the  settlement  of  the  8u])pai  Indians  ; 
thence  due  east  two  and  one-half  miles ;  thence  in  a  northerly  direction  twelve  miles 
to  a  point  two  and  one-half  miles  due  east  of  the  middle  of  said  creek;  thence  due 
west  five  miles  ;  thence  in  a  southerly  direction  twelve  miles  to  a  point  two  and  one- 
half  miles  due  west  of  the  mi<ldl<'  of  said  creek  ;  thence  due  east  two  and  one-half  miles 
to  the  place  of  beginning,  to  embrace  the  settlements  and  improvements  of  the  Suppai 
Indians,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  Avithdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement  and  set  apart 
for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  said  Suppai  Indians. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Executive  Mansion,  Novemher  23,  1880. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  country,  lying  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  viz  : 

Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  Cataract  Creek,  two  miles  below  the  lowest 
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fall  north  of  the  settlement  of  the  Suppai  Indians ;  thence  due  east  two  and  one-half 
miles ;  thence  in  a  southerly  direction  twelve  miles  to  a  point  two  and  one-half  miles 
due  east  of  the  middle  of  said  creek ;  thence  due  west  five  miles ;  thence  in  a  north- 
erly direction  twelve  miles  to  a  point  two  and  one-half  miles  due  west  of  the  middle 
of  said  creek ;  thence  due  east  two  and  one- half  miles  to  the  place  of  beginning,  to 
embrace  the  settlements  and  improvements  of  the  Suppai  Indians,  be,  and  the  same  is 
hereby,  withdrawn  fjrom  sale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupanoy 
of  said  Suppai  Indians,  and  the  executive  order  dated  June  8, 1880,  withdrawing  from 
sale  and  setting  apart  a  reservation  for  said  Indians,  is  hereby  revoked. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Executive  Mansion,  March  31, 1882. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  described  country  lying  within  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  viz,  so  much  of  the  bottom  land  of  the  cafion  of  Cata- 
ract Creek,  bounded  by  walls  of  red  sand-stone  on  the  east  and  west,  as  is  included 
within  certain  lines,  viz,  on  the  south,  an  east  and  west  line  (magnetic)  crossing  said 
cation  at  a  narrow  pass  marked  by  a  monument  of  stone,  placed  in  the  summer  of  1881, 
by  Lieut.  Carl  Palfrey,  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  of  the  Army,  about  two  miles  above 
the  village  of  the  Yavai  Suppai  Indians,  and  on  the  north,  a  line  bearing  N.  55°  E 
^magnetic)  crossing  said  cafion  at  the  crest  of  the  third  falls  of  Cataract  Creek,  and 
marked  by  Lieut.  Palfrey,  by  two  monuments  of  stone,  one  on  each  side  of  the  stream, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart  for  the 
Qse  and  occupanoy  of  said  Yavia  Suppai  Indians,  and  the  executive  order  dated  No- 
vember 23,  1880,  withdrawing  from  sale  and  settlement  and  setting  apart  a  reserva- 
tion for  said  Indians,  is  hereby  revoked. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


White  Mountain  or  San  Carlos  Reserve, 

Engineer's  Office, 
Headquarters  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific, 

San  FrandscOy  Cal,,  January  31,  1870. 

Sir:  I  respectfully  forward  the  following  description  of  the  proposed  Indian  reser- 
vation in  Arizona ;  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  to  be  as  follows,  as  shown  in 
red  on  the  accompanying  map :  Starting  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  boundary 
between  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  with  the  south  edge  of  the  Black  Mesa,  and  follow- 
ing the  southern  edge  of  the  Black  Mesa,  to  a  point  due  north  of  Sombrero  or  Plumoso 
Butte  ;  then  in  the  direction  of  the  Picache  Colorado  to  the  crest  of  the  Apache  Mount- 
ains, following  said  crest  down  the  Salt  River  to  Pinal  Creek,  and  then  up  the  Pinal 
Creek  to  the  top  of  the  Pinal  Mountains  ;  then  following  the  crest  of  the  Pinal  range, 
■**  the  CordUleras  dela  Gila,"  the  '^Almagra  Mountains,'' and  other  mountains  border- 
ing the  north  bank  of  the  Gila  River,  to  the  New  Mexican  boundary  near  Steeple 
Rock ;  then  following  said  boundary  north  to  its  intersection  with  the  south  edge  of 
the  Black  Mesa,  the  starting  point. 

H.  M.  ROBERT. 

Major  Engineers, 

General  W.  D.  Whipple, 

Adjutant-General  Military  Division  of  the  Pacific, 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 
Camp  Apache,  Arizona  Territory^  September  5,  1871. 

Sir  :  As  the  White  Mountain  region  has  been  set  apart  by  the  War  Department  as 
an  Indian  reservation,  and  there  are  several  bands  of  peaceably  disposed  Apaches, 
who  have  for  many  years  lived  in  this  country,  who  cannot  be  removed  without  much 
suffering  to  themselves,  risk  of  war  and  expense  to  the  government,  I  have  concluded 
to  select  the  White  Mountain  Reservation,  the  boundaries  of  which  were  defined  in 
letter  of  H.  M.  Robert,  major  of  engineers,  dated  Headquarters  Military  Division  of 
the  Pacific,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  January  31,  1870,  as  one  of  the  Indian  reservations 
upon  which  the  Apache  Indians  of  Arizona  may  be  collected,  fed,  clothed,  and  other- 
wise provided  for  and  protected,  agreeable  to  the  power  conferred  upon  me  at  the  sug* 
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ffestion  of  the  President  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  nnder  date  Jnly  21, 
1671,  and  snpplementarjp^  orders  July  31,  1871,  copies  of  which  are  herewith  inclosed* 
Agreeable  to  your  wish  that  I  should  name  the  articles  and  amount  of  provisions 
to  be  issued,  I  would  suggest  that  one  pound  of  beef  and  one  pound  of  corn  per  capita 
be  issued  with  salt  daily,  and  sugar  and  coffee  occasionally. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

VINCENT  COLYER, 

CommisHoner* 
Lieut.  Col.  John  Grben, 

First  Cavalry  U,  S,  J.,  Commanding 

Camp  Apachej  Arizona  Territory, 


Board  of  Indian  Commissioners, 

Washington,  D,  C,  November  7,  1871. 

Sir  :  Reservations  for  the  roving  Apache  Indians  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  wer^ 
selected  under  your  instructions  of  21st  July,  1871,  as  follows : 

««««««« 

For  the  Coyoteros  and  Chilions  of  Arizona  at  Camp  Apache  in  White  Mountain^ 
Arizona. 
For  the  Arrivapis  and  Finals  at  Camp  Grant,  A.  T. 

««««««« 

A  detailed  description  of  the  Camp  Apache  Reservation,  which  was  established  by 
Major-General  Thomas,  will  be  found  on  file  in  the  War  Department. 

I  also  requested,  with  the  advice  of  General  Crook  and  the  several  post  command- 
ers, that  temporary  asylums,  where  the  Tontos,  Hualapais,  and  western  band  of 
Apache  Mohaves  might  be  protected  and  fed,  should  be  established  at  Camp  Mc- 
Dowell, Beal  Spring,  and  Date  Creek,  until  such  times  as  the  Indians  collected  there 
could  be  removed  to  the  above  reservations. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

VINCENT  COLYER. 
Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Wcishington,  D.  C. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  7,  1871. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  communication  addressed 
to  this  department  by  the  Hon.  Vincent  Colyer,  one  of  the  board  of  Indian  peace 
commissioners,  who  recently  visited  Arizona,  wherein  he  states  his  views  in  relation 
to  the  Apache  Indians,  and  describes  certain  tracts  of  country  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  which,  during  his  recent  visit  to  said  Indians,  he  has  selected  to  be  set  apart 
as  reservations  for  their  use,  as  anthorized  to  do  by  orders  issued  to  him  before  visiting 
the  Apaches. 

I  have  the  honor  to  recommend,  in  pursuance  of  the  understanding  arrived  at  in  our 
conversation  with  the  Secretary  of  War  on  the  6th  instant,  that  the  President  issue  an 
order  authorizing  said  tracts  of  country  described  in  Mr.  Colyer's  letter  to  be  regarded 
as  reservations  for  the  settlement  of  Indians  until  it  is  otherwise  ordered.     •    *     * 

I  would  further  suggest  that  the  War  Department  will,  for  the  present,  select  some 
suitable  and  discreet  officer  of  the  Army  to  act  as  Indian  agent  for  any  of  the  reserva- 
tions in  Arizona  which  may  be  occupied  by  the  Indians,  under  the  order  herein  con- 
templated. Such  agents  will  be  superseded  by  persons  hereafter  appointed  by  thie 
department,  at  such  times  as  the  President  may  hereafter  deem  proper. 
Verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  DELANO,  Secretary. 

The  President. 


These  recommendations  were  approved  by  the  President  as  follows : 

Executive  Mansion, 
Washington,  D,  C,  November  9,  1871. 

Respectfully  referred  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  who  will  take  such  action  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  recomiueudatioiis  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
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And  indorsed  by  General  Sherman  thus : 

Headquarters  Army  of  the  United  States, 

Washington  D,  C,  November  9,  1871. 

General  :  I  now  inclose  you  copies  of  a  correspondence  between  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and  War  Department  on  the  subject  of  the  policy  that  is  to  prevail  in 
Arizona  with  the  Apache  Indians.  The  Secretary  of  War  wishes  you  to  give  all  the 
necessary  orders  to  carry  into  full  effect  this  policy,  which  is  the  same  that  prevails  in? 
the  Indian  country  generally,  viz,  to  fix  and  determine  ^usually  with  the  assent  ex- 
pressed or  implied  of  the  Indians  concerned)  the  reservation  within  which  they  may 
live  and  be  protected  by  all  branches  of  the  Executive  Government ;  but  if  they 
wander  outside  they  at  once  become  objects  of  suspicion,  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the 
troops  as  hostile.  The  three  reservations  referred  to  in  these  papers,  and  more  par-  ' 
ticularly  defined  in  the  accompanying  map,  seem  far  enough  removed  from  the  white 
settlements  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  collision  of  interest.  At  all  events  these  Indians^ 
must  have  a  chance  to  escape  war,  and  the  most  natural  way  is  to  assign  them  home» 
and  to  compel  them  to  remain  thereon.  While  they  remain  on  such  reservations  there 
is  an  implied  condition  that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  starve,  and  our  experi- 
ence is  that  the  Indian  Bureau  is  rarely  supplied  with  the  necessary  money  to  pro- 
vide food,  in  which  event  you  may  authorize  the  commissary  department  to  provide 
for  them,  being  careful  to  confine  issues  only  to  those  acting  in  good  faith  and  only 
for  absolute  wants. 

The  commanding  officer  of  the  nearest  military  post  will  be  the  proper  person  to  act; 
as  the  Indian  agent  until  the  regular  agents  come  provided  with  the  necessary  author- 
ity and  funds  to  relieve  them  ;  but  you  may  yourself,  or  allow  General  Crook  to  appoint 
these  temporarary  agents  regardless  of  rank. 

The  citizens  of  Arizona  should  be  publicly  informed  of  these  events,  and  that  the 
military  have  the  command  of  the  President  to  protect  these  Indians  on  their  reser- 
vations, and  that  under  no  pretense  must  they  invade  them,  except  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  commanding  officer  having  charge  of  them. 

The  boundaries  of  these  reservations  should  also  be  clearly  defined,  and  any  changes 
in  them  suggested  by  experience  should  be  reported,  to  the  end  that  they  may  be  mod- 
ified or  changed  by  the  highest  authority. 

After  general  notice  to  Indians  and  whites  of  this  policy,  General  Crook  may  feel 
assured  that  whatever  measures  of  severity  he  may  adopt  to  reduce  these  Apaches  te 
a  peaceful  and  subordinate  condition,  will  be  approved  by  the  War  Department  and 
the  President. 

I  am  vour  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  SHERMAN,  GciMJraZ. 

General  J.  M.  Schofield, 

Commanding  Military  Division  Pacific. 


Executive  Mansion,  December  14,  1872. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  tract  of  country  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby^ 
withheld  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  certain  Apache  Indians  in  the 
Territory  of  Arizona,  to  be  known  as  the  "Chiricahua  Indian  Reservation,"  viz : 

Beginning  at  Dragoon  Springs,near  Dragoon  Pass,  and  running  thence  northeasterly 
along  the  north  base  of  the  Chiricahua  Mountains  to  a  point  on  the  summit  of  Pelon-^ 
cillo  Mountains  or  Stevens  Peak  range ;  thence  running  southeasterly  along  said  range 
through  Stevens  Peak  to  the  boundary  of  New  Mexico ;  thence  running  south  to  the 
boundary  of  Mexico ;  thence  running  'westerly  along  said  boundary  55  miles ;  thence 
running  northerly,following  substantially  the  western  base  of  the  Dragoon  Mountains,, 
to  the  place  of  beginning.* 

It  is  also  hereby  ordered  that  the  reservation  heretofore  set  apart  for  certain  Apache- 

*  The  above-described  Chiricahua  Reservation  was  restored  to  the  public  domain  by  the  following 
order : 

Executive  Mansion,  October  30, 1876. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  order  of  December  14, 1872,  setting  apart  the  following-described  land» 
in  the  Territory  of  Arizona  as  a  reservation  for  certain  Apache  Indians,  viz :  Beginning  at  Dragoon 
Springs,  near  l)ragoon  Pass,  and  running  thence  northeasterly  along  the  north  base  of  the  Chiricahua 
Ifounuins,  to  a  point  on  the  summit  of  Peloncillo  Mountains,  or  Stevens  Peak  Range ;  thence  running 
sonthea8t«rly  along  said  range  through  Stevens  Peak  to  the  boundary  of  New  Mexico ;  thence  running 
south  to  the  boundary  of  Mexico ;  thence  running  westerly  along  said  boundary  fifty -six  miles ;  thence 
running  northerly,  following  substantially  the  western  base  of  tne  Dragoon  Mountains,  to  the  place  or 
beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  canceled,  and  said  lands  are  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

TJ.  S.  GRAIfT.. 
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Indians  in  the  said  territory,  known  as  the  '*  Camp  Grant  Indian  Reservation,"  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

It  is  also  ordered  that  the  following  tract  of  country  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
withheld  from  sale  and  added  to  the  White  Mountain  Indian  Reservation  in  said  Terri- 
tory, which  addition  shall  hereg^fter  be  known  as  tke  *'  San  Carlos  division  of  the 
White  Mountain  Indian  Reservation,"  viz : 

Commencing  at  the  southeast  comer  of  the  White  Mountain  Reservation  as  now 
established,  and  running  thence  south  to  a  line  15  miles  south  of  and  parallel  to  the 
Oila  River;  thence  west  along  said  line  to  a  point  due  south  of  the  southwest  corner 
of  the  present  White  Mountain  Reservation,  thence  north  to  the  said  southwest  corner 
of  the  aforesaid  White  Mountain  Reservation ;  and  thence  along  the  southern  boundary 
of  the  same  to  the  place  of  beginning;  the  said  addition  to  bo  known  as  the  **San 
Oarlos  division  of  the  White  Slountain  Reservation,"  which  will  make  the  entire 
boundary  of  the  White  Mountain  Reserve  as  follows,  viz : 

Starting  at  the  point  of  intersection  of  the  boundary  between  New  Mexico  and  Ari- 
zona with  the  south  edge  of  the  Black  Mesa,  and  following  the  southern  edge  of  the 
Black  Mesa  to  a  point  due  north  of  Sombrero  or  Plumoso  Butte ;  thence  due  south  to 
said  Sombrero  or  Plumoso  Butte ;  thence  in  the  direction  of  the  Piache  Colorado  to 
the  crest  of  the  Apache  Mountains,  following  said  crest  down  the  Salt  River  to  Pinal 
Creek,  to  the  top  of  the  Pinal  Mountains ;  thence  due  south  to  a  point  15  miles  south 
of  the  Gila  River ;  thence  east  with  a  line  parallel  with  and  15  miles  south  of  the  Gila 
River  to  the  boundary  of  New  Mexico ;  thence  north  along  said  boundary  line  to  its 
intersection  with  the  south  edge  of  the  Black  Mesa,  the  place  of  beginning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  D.  C,  July  30, 1873. 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  President,  with  the  recommendation  that  all  that  por- 
tion of  the  valley  of  the  Gila  River  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona  hitherto  included  in 
the  San  Carlos  division  of  the  White  Mountain  Indian  Reservation  as  established  by 
oxecutive  order,  dated  December  14,1872,  lying  east  of  and  above  the  site  of  old  Camp 
Goodwin,  be  restored  to  the  public  domain,  as  recommended  by  the  Acting  Commis* 
jsioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

B.  R.  COWEN, 

Acting  Secretary, 

Executive  Mansion,  August  5,  1873. 

Agreeable  to  the  above  recommendation  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  it  is 
hereby  ordered  that  the  land  therein  described  be  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  July  21,  1874. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  portion  of  the  White  Mountain  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  Arizona  Territory  lying  east  of  109°  30'  west  longitude  be  restored  to  the  public 
domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  April  27,  1876. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  portion  of  the  White  Mountain  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  Arizona  Territory  lying  west  of  the  following-described  line,  viz  :  Commenc- 
ing at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  present  reserve,  a  point  at  the  southern  edge  of 
the  Black  Mesas,  due  north  of  Sombrero  or  Plumoso  Butte ;  thence  due  south  to  said 
Sombrero  or  Plumoso  Butte  ;  thence  southeast wardly  to  Chromo  Peak ;  thence  in  a 
southerly  direction  to  the  mouth  of  the  San  Pedro  River ;  thence  due  south  to  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  reservation,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  restored  to  the 
public  domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  January  26,  1877. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  portion  of  the  White  Mountain  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  Arizona  Territory  lying  within  the  following-described  boundaries,  viz:  Com- 
mencing at  a  point  known  as  corner  I  of  survey  made  by  Lieut.  E.  D.  Thomas,  Fifth 
Cavalry,  in  March,  1876,  situated  northeast  of,  and  313  chains  from,  flag-staff  of  Camp 
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Apache,  magnetic  variation  13^  48^  east ;  thence  south  66^  34^  west,  360  chains,  to 
comer  II,  post  in  monument  of  stones,  variation  13°  45'  east ;  thence  south  7'^  5'  west, 
240  chains  to  comer  UI,  post  in  monument  of  stones,  variation  13^  43'  east ;  thence 
north  68°  'M'  east,  360  chains  to  corner  IV,  post  in  monument  of  stones,  magnetic  va- 
riation 13°  42'  east ;  thence  north  7°  15'  east,  240  chains  to  place  of  beginning,  com- 
prising 7,421.14  acres,  be  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  March  31,  1877. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  portion  of  the  White  Mountain  Indian  Reserva- 
tion in  the  Territory  of  Arizona  lying  within  the  following-described  boundaries  be, 
and  the  same  hereby  is,  restored  to  the  public  domain,  to  wit :  Commencing  at  a 
point  at  ihe  south  bank  of  the  Gila  River,  where  the  San  Pedro  empties  into  the 
same ;  thence  up  and  along  the  south  bank  of  said  Gila  River  ten  miles ;  thence  due 
south  to  the  southern  boundary  of  the  said  reservation  ;  thence  along  the  southern 
boundary  to  the  western  boundary  thereof;  thence  up  said  western  boundary  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

Hoopa  Valley  BeMerve. 

Executive  Mansion,  June  23,  1876. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  south  and  west  boundaries  and  that  portion  of  the 
north  boundary  west  of  Trinity  River  surveyed,  in  1875,  by  C.  T.  Bissel,  and  the 
courses  and  distances  of  the  east  boundary,  and  that  portion  of  the  north  boundary 
east  of  Trinity  River  reported  but  not  surveyed  by  him,  viz:  '* Beginning  at  the 
•southeast  corner  of  the  reservation  at  a  post  set  in  mound  of  rocks,  marked  *  H.  V. 
R.,  No.  3' ;  thence  south  17^°  west,  905.15 chains,  to  southeast  corner  of  reservation ; 
thence  south  72^°  west,  480  chains,  to  the  mouth  of  Trinity  River,"  be,  and  hereby 
are,  declared  to  be  the  exterior  boundaries  of  Hoopa  Valley  Indian  Reservation,  and 
the  laud  embraced  therein,  an  area  of  89,572.43.  acres,  be,  and  hereby  is,  withdrawn 
from  public  sale,  and  set  apart  for  Indian  purposes,  as  one  of  the  Indian  reservations 
authorized  to  be  set  apart,  in  California,  by  act  of  Congress  approved  April  8,  1864. 
(13  Stats.,  p.  39.) 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Klamath  River  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

November  10, 1855. 

Sir  :  Referring  to  your  communication  of  the  8th  of  August  last  to  the  acting  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs,  advising  him  of  the  approval  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  the  recommendation  of  the  department  that  it  was  expedient  to  ex- 
pend the  money  appropriated  on  the  3d  of  March  last  for  removing  the  Indians  in 
California  to  two  additional  military  reservations,  I  have  the  honor  now  to  make  the 
following  report : 

On  the  15th  of  August  last  the  acting  Commissioner  inclosed  a  copy  of  your  letter 
of  the  8th  of  that  month  to  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  California,  with 
directions  to  select  these  reservations  from  such  "  tracts  of  land  adapted  as  to  soil, 
climate,  water  privileges,  and  timber,  to  the  comfortable  and  permanent  accommo- 
dation of  the  Indians,  which  tracts  should  be  unincumbered  by  old  Spanish  grants 
or  claims  of  recent  white  settlers,"  limiting  the  dimensions  of  the  reserves  to  within 
25,000  acres  each,  and  to  report  to  this  office  a  description  of  their  geographical  posi- 
tion in  relation  to  streams,  mountain  ranges,  and  county  lines,  &c.,  and  indicating 
the  same  upon  a  map.  A  copy  of  that  letter  is  herewith,  marked  A.  By  the  last 
mail  from  California,  I  have  received  from  Superintendent  Thos.  I.  Henley  a  report 
npon  this  subject,  dated  the  4th  ultimo  (a  copy  of  which  is  herewith,  marked  B),  by 
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which  it  appears  he  recommends  as  one  of  the  reservations  aforesaid  "a  strip  of  ter- 
ritory one  mile  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  (Klamath)  river,  for  a  distance  of  20 
miles."  The  superintendent  remarks  upon  the  character  of  the  country  selected,  and 
incloses  an  extract  from  a  report  (also  herewith,  marked  C)  to  him  of  the  19th  of 
June  last,  by  Mr.  S.  G.  Whipple,  which  contains  in  some  detail  a  description  of  the 
country  selected,  habits  and  usages  of  the  Indians,  &c.,  but  no  map  is  furnished. 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  report  of  the  superintendent  that  he  has  deemed  it 
important  to  continue  the  employ  of  an  agent  and  to  prepare  for  raising  a  crop  in 
order  to  assure  the  Indians  of  the  good  faith  of  the  government  and  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  country.  Considering  the  great  distance  of  this  reserve  from  the  seat 
of  government  and  the  length  of  time  it  necessarily  requires  to  communicate  with 
an  agency  at  the  Klamath,  it  is  desirable  that  some  definite  action  be  taken,  if 
practicable,  before  the  sailing  of  the  next  steamer,  to  leave  New  York  on  the  20th 
instant. 

I,  therefore,  beg  leave  to  ask  your  attention  to  the  subject,  and  if  you  shall  be  of 
the  opinion  from  the  representations  made  by  the  superintendent  in  California  and 
Mr.  Whipple  that  the  selection  at  the  mouth  of  the  Klamath  River  is  a  judicious  and 
proper  one,  that  it  be  laid  before  the  President  of  the  United  States  for  his  approval, 
but  with  the  provision,  however,  that  upon  a  survey  of  the  tract  selected  that  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  be  cut  off  from  the  upper  end  of  the  proposed  reserve  to  bring  it 
within  the  limitation  of  25,000  acres,  authorized  by  the  act  of  3d  March  last. 

I  also  inclose  herewith  a  copy  of  another  letter  from  Superintendent  Henley,  of  4th 
ultimo  (marked  D),  in  which  he  states,  in  relation  to  the  other  reserve,  that  it  is  in_ 
tended  to  locate  it  **  between  the  headwaters  of  Russian  River  and  Cape  Mendocino.'' 
In  reference  to  both  of  these  proposed  reserves,  and  as  connected  with  the  means  to 
be  used  to  maintain  peaceable  relations  with  the  Indians,  the  superintendent  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  of  great  importance  to  provide  for  crops,  and  that  to  do  so  an  agent 
in  each  instance  is  necessary.  As  this  last-named  selection  has  not  been  defined  by 
any  wpecific  boundaries,  and  no  suflScient  description  is  given  as  to  soil,  climate,  and 
suitableness  for  Indian  puri)oses,  to  enable  the  department  to  determine  the  matter 
understandingly,  of  course  nothing  definite  can  now  be  done.  But  it  may  not  bo 
improper  to  consider  the  subject  in  connection  with  the  general  intent  as  to  the  par- 
ticular locality  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  make  the  location. 

The  reserve  proposed  on  the  Klaniath  River  and  Pacific  coast  does  not  appear  from 
the  map  of  the  State  of  California  to  be  very  far  removed  from  Cape  Mendocino,  oi 
a  point  between  that  and  Russian  River;  and  as  provision  is  made  only  for  two 
reserves  in  the  State,  other  than  those  already  in  operation,  the  question  arises 
whether  it  should  not  be  situated  farther  in  the  interior,  or  perhaps  eastern  part  of 
the  State,  than  the  point  referred  to.  The  Noome  Lacke  Reserve  is  situated  in  one 
of  the  Sacramento  valleys,  at  about  the  latitude  of  40°  north  and  122°  of  longitade 
west,  about  the  center  of  that  portion  of  the  State  north  of  the  port  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. As,  therefore,  the  proposed  Klamath  Reserve,  being  northwest  from  the  Noome 
Lacke  Reservation,  would  appear  to  be  adapted  to  the  convenient  use  of  the  Indiann 
in  that  direction,  the  question  is  suggested  whether  the  other  reserve  should  not  bo 
located  farther  east  and  north,  say  on  the  tributaries  of  either  Pitt  or  Feather  rivers. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  proposed  reserve  of  the  Klamath,  I  am  desirous  of  obtaining 
your  opinion  and  that  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  such  decision  as 
may  be  arrived  at  under  the  circumstances,  m  season  to  communicate  the  same  by 
the  next  California  mail,  for  the  government  of  the  action  of  Superintendent  Henley* 
Verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY, 

Commissioner^ 

Hon.  R.  McClelland, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washingt&rij  D.  C,  November  12,  1855. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  report  from  the  Commissioner  of  In- 
dian Affairs  of  the  10th  instant,  and  its  accompanying  papers,  having  relation  to  two 
of  the  reservations  in  California  for  Indian  purposes,  authorized  by  the  act  of  3d 
March  last. 

The  precise  limits  of  but  one  of  the  reservations,  viz,  a  strip  of  territory  commenc- 
ing at  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  extending  one  mile  in  width  on  each  side  of  the  Klamath 
River,  are  given,  no  sufficient  data  being  furnished  to  justify  any  definite  action  on 
the  other. 

I  recommend  your  approval  of  the  proposed  Klamath  Reservation,  with  the  provie- 
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ion,  however,  that  upon  a  survey  of  the  tract  a  sufficient  quantity  be  cnt  off  from  the 
apper  end  thereof  to  bring  it  within  the  limit  of  25,000  acres  authorized  by  law. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  McClelland, 

Secretary. 
The  President. 

Let  the  reservation  be  made,  as  proposed. 

FRANKLIN  PIERCE. 
November  16,  1855. 


Mission  Indian  reserves. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  27,  1875. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  lands  in  the  county  of  San  Diego, 
Cal.,  viz:     San  Bernardino  base  and  meridian. 

Por^rero-^Including  Rincou,  Gapich,  and  La  Joy  a,  township  10  south,  range  1 
east,  sections  16,  23,  25,  26,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  and  fractional  sections  17,  18,  19, 
20,  21,  22,  27,  28,  and  29 ; 

Coahuila — Township  7  south,  rauge  2  east,  sections  25,  26,  27,  28,  33,  34,  35,  and  36 ; 
township  7  south,  range  3  east,  sections  26, 27,  28,  29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  and  35 ;  town- 
4sliip  8  south,  range  2  east,  sections  1,  2,  3,  and  4 ;  township  8  south,  range  3  east,  sec- 
tions 2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6 : 

Capitan  Grande — Township  14  south,  range  2  east,  sections  25,  26,  27,  34,  35,  and  36; 
township  14  south,  range  3  east,  sections  31  and  32 ;  township  15  south,  range  2  east, 
sections  JL  2,  3, 4, 5, 6, 7,  8, 9,  and  10;  township  15  south,  range  3  east,  sections  5  and  6 : 

Santa  Yia&el— Including  Mesa  Grande,  township  11  south,  range  2  east,  south  half  of 
section  21,  northwest  qu^er,  and  east  half  of  section  28,  and  sections  25,  26,  and  27 ; 
township  11  south,  range  3  east,  sections  25,  26,  27,  28,  33,  34,  35,  36,  and  fractional 
sections  29,  30,  and  32 ;  township  12  south,  range  2  east,  sections  3,  10,  14,  15,  and 
fractional  section  13 ;  township  12  south,  range  3  east,  sections  1,  2,  12,  and  frac- 
tional sections  3,  4,  10,  11,  13,  and  14 ; 

Pala — Township  9  soutn,  range  2  west,  northeast  quarter  of  section  33,  and  north 
half  of  the  north  half  of  34 ; 

Amta  Calienta — ^Township  10  south,  range  3  east,  southeast  quarter  of  section  23, 
flontnwest  quarter  of  24,  west  half  of  25,  and  east  half  of  26 ; 

Sycuan — Township  16  south,  range  I  east,  section  13 ; 

Inaja — ^Township  13  south,  range  3  east,  northeast  quarter  of  section  35; 

Casmit — Township  13  south,  range  3  east,  north  half  of  northeast  quarter  of  section 
25, 

be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  reservations  for 
the  permanent  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Mission  Indians  in  Lower  California. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  May  15,  1876. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  lands  in  San  Bernardino  County, 
Cal,  viz : 

Partrero — Township  2  south,  range  1  east,  section  36 ; 

Mission — ^Township  2  south,  range  3  east,  sections  12, 13,  and  14; 

Aqua  Calienta — Township  4  south,  range  4  east,  section  14,  and  east  half  of  south- 
east quarter  and  northeast  quarter  of  section  22 ; 


Torros — ^Township  7  south,  range  7  east,  section  2 ; 
Village — ^Township  7  south,  range 


range  8  east,  section  16 ; 
Cahezona — ^Township  7  south,  range  9  east,  section  6 ; 
Village — ^Township  5  south,  range  8  east,  section  19; 
Village — Township  5  south,  range  7  east,  section  24, 
be,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  reservations  for 
the  permanent  use  and  occupancy  of  the  Mission  Indians  in  Southern  California,  in 
addition  to  the  selections  noted  and  reserved  under  executive  order  dated  27th  De- 
cember last. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  May  3,  1877. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  lands,  situate  in  California,  viz,  township 
10  Bontfa,  range  1  east,  sections  16  and  36,  San  Bernardino ;  township  7  south,  ran^e 
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2  east,  section  36  ^  township  14  south,  range  2  east,  section  36 ;  township  II  souths 
range  3  east,  section  36 ;  township  9  south,  range  2  west,  north  half  of  northeast  quar- 
ter, section  33,  heing  lands  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain  for  the  Mission  Indians 
hy  President's  order  of  December  27, 1875  ;  also  the  following :  township  2  south,  range 
1  east,  section  36 ;  township  7  south,  range  8  east,  section  16,  being  lands  withdrawn 
by  President's  order  of  May  15, 1876,  for  the  same  purpose,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby, 
restored  to  the  public  domain. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Executive  Mansion,  August  2^^  1877. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  lands  in  California,  to  wit,  all  the  even-num- 
bered sections  and  all  the  unsurveyed  portions  of  township  2  south,  range  1  east, 
township  2  south,  range  2  east :  township  3  south,  range  1  east ;  and  township  3  south, 
range  2  east,  San  Bernardino  meridian,  excepting  sections  16  and  36,  and  excepting 
i^so  all  tract  or  tracts  the  title  to  which  has  passed  out  of  the  United  States  Grovem- 
ment,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  are,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart 
as  a  reservation  for  Indian  purposes. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Executive  Mansion,  September  29,  1877. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  lands  in  California,  to  wit,  all  the 
even-numbered  sections,  and  all  the  unsurveyed  portions  of  township  4  south,  range  4 
east ;  township  4  south,  range  5  east ;  and  township  5  south,  range  4  east,  San  Bernar- 
dino meridian,  excepting  sections  16  and  36,  and  excepting  also  any  tract  or  tracts  the 
title  to  which  has  passed  out  of  the  United  States  Grovemment,  be  and  the  same 
hereby  are  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for 
Indian  purposes  for  certain  of  the  Mission  Indians. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Executive  Mansion,  January  17,  1880. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  so  much  of  the  order  of  December  27,  1875,  as  relates  to 
the  Aqua  Calienta  Indian  Reservation  in  California  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  can- 
celed. 

It  is  also  hereby  ordered  that  said  order  of  December  27,  1875,  so  far  as  the  same 
relates  to  the  Santa  Ysabel  Indian  Reservation,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  canceled 
to  the  following  extent,  viz  : 

All  that  portion  of  sections  numbered  25,  26,  and  27,  township  11  south,  range  3 
east,  lying  north  of  the  following  line,  viz,  beginning  on  the  north  boundary  line  of 
section  25,  township  11  south,  range  3  east,  of  San  Bernardino  meridian,  at  a  point 
51.59  chains  west  of  the  northeast  comer  of  said  section  25  ;  thence  according  to  the 
true  meridian  south  25|°  west,  56.50  chains,  to  a  granite  stone  marked  "P,"  at  the 
north  side  of  a  granite  boulder  8  feet  high  ;  thence  south  74°  west,  34.60  chains  to  a 
black  oak  marked  **PXXI";  thence  north  56°  west,  52  chains  to  a  granite  stone 
marked  *«P  "  in  stone  mound ;  thence  north  39°  west,  40.46  chains  to  a  point  on  the 
north  bounda]:y  of  section  27 ;  thence  east  along  the  north  boundaries  of  section  27, 
26,  and  25,  of  township  11  south,  range  3  east,  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Executive  Mansion,  March  2,  1881. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following- described  lands  in  California,  viz : 
Sections  26  and  35  in  township  10  south,  of  range  1  west,  and  sections  2  and  3,  in 
township  11  south,  of  range  1  west  of  the  San  Bernardino  meridian  be,  and  the  same 
are  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  permanent  use 
and  occupancy  of  the  Mission  Indians  in  California ;  Provided,  That  this  withdrawal 
shall  not  affect  any  existing  valid  adverse  rights  of  any  party. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Executive  Mansion,  March  9,  1881. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  the  unsurveyed  portions  of  township  2  south,  range  1 
east,  San  Bernardino  meridian,  California,  excepting  any  tract  or  tracts  the  title  to 
which  has  passed  out  of  the  United  States  Government,  be,  and  the  same  are  hereby^ 
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withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  Indian  pur- 
poses. 

JAMES  A.  GARFIELD. 


Executive  Mansion,  June  27,  1882. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  lands,  situated  and  lyin^  in  th& 
State  of  California,  viz,  sections  numbered  26,  27,  28,  34,  and  35,  in  township  num- 
bered 8  south,  of  range  numbered  2  west,  of  the  San  Bernardino  meridian,  be,  andth& 
same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement,  and  set  apart  for  Indian  pur- 
poses ;  provided,  however,  that  any  tract  or  tracts  the  title  to  which  has  passed  out 
of  the  United  States,  or  to  which  valid,  legal  rights  have  attached  under  existing 
laws  of  the  United  States  providing  for  the  disposition  of  the  public  domain,  ar& 
hereby  excluded  from  the  reservation  hereby  created. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


Executive  Mansion,  July'My  1882. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  Executive  order  dated  December  27,  1875,  setting 
aside  certain  described  lands  in  the  State  of  California,  for  the  use  and  occupancy  oi 
the  Mission  Indians,  be  and  the  same  hereby  is  canceled,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
northwest  quarter  of  the  .northeast  quarter  and  the  northeast  quarter  of  the  north- 
west quarter  of  section  thirty-four  (34),  township  nine  (9)  south,  range  two  (2)  west 
of  the  San  Bernardino  meridian. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


Bound  Valley  Beserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington^  D,  C,  March  30,  1870. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  communication  dated  the  4th  instant 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  accompanying  papers,  map,  &c.,  rec- 
ommending the  enlargement  of  Round  Valley  Indian  Reservation  in  Mendocine 
County,  California,  to  the  extent  indicated  by  the  Commissioner,  and  as  delineated 
on  the  said  map. 

I  concur  with  the  Commissioner  in  the  opinion  that  the  Indian  service  in  California 
requires  that  all  of  "  Round  Valley"  be  reserved  for  Indian  purposes,  and  have  the 
honor  to  request  that  said  valley  be  set  apart  as  an  Indian  reservation,  as  the  same  is 
enlarged  in  accordance  with  the  report  of  Superintendent  Mcintosh,  plat,  field-notes^ 
and  schedule  of  lands,  marked  A,  B,  and  C,  which  are  herewith  inclosed. 
With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  COX,  Secretary. 

[Inclosure  B.] 

Office  op  the  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  California, 

San  Francisco,  February  18,  1870. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  to  you  the  field-notes  of  the  recent  survey  of  the 
Bound  Valley  Indian  Reservation.  I  also  forward  a  proposed  description  of  lands- 
to  be  set  apairt  for  an  Indian  reservation  at  Round  Valley,  Mendocino  County,  Cali- 
fornia.       #«**»»« 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  B.  Mcintosh, 

Bvt.  Maj,-Gen,   U,  S.  A,,  Supt.  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Hon.  £.  S.  Parker, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs, 

[Inolosnre  CI 

Proposed  description  of  lands  to  he  reserved  for  Indian  purposes,  in  Bound  Valley,  Mendo^ 

cino  County,  California. 

i 

All  that  piece  or  tract  of  land  situated  in  Round  Valley,  Mendocino  County,  Cali- 
fornia, being  a  portion  of  the  four  (4)  townships  hereinaner  mentioned,  namely : 

Townships  22  and  23  north,  range  12  west,  and  22  and  23  north,  range  13  west^ 
Mount  Diablo  meridian,  and  contained  within  the  boundaries  heieino^Y  ^<6%^t<^^^x 
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Beginning  at  a  white-oak  post  the  SE.  corner  section  23,  township  23  north,  range 
13  west,  Mount  Diablo  meridian  ;  thence  S.  72*^22'  W.  for  5,330  feet  (magnetic  variation 
17°  38'  E.),  to  a  white-oak  post ;  thence  S.  for  3,154  feet,  to  a  white-oak  post  in  stone 
mound ;  thence  S.  23°  E.  for  2,073  feet,  to  a  white-oak  post ;  thence  S.  7°  35'  E.  for 
4)491  feet,  to  a  white-oak  post ;  thence  S.  37°  25'  E.  for  13,324  feet,  to  a  white-oak  post 
•on  rock  mound ;  thence  S.  41°  40'  E.  for  4,763  feet,  to  an  oak  post  in  rock  mound ;  thence 
4S.  71°  20'  E.  for  2,845  feet,  to  an  oak  post ;  thence  S.  20°  30'  E.  for  4,098  feet,  to  black- 
oak  tree,  blazed  on  four  (4)  sides  four  (4)  feet  from  the  ground;  thence  S.  80°  15'  E. 
for  2,730  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  100  feet  in  height,  bushy  top,  blazed  as  above ;   thence  S. 
-53°  10'  E.  for  937  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  20  inches  in  diameter,  forked  10  feet  above  ground, 
blazed  as  above;  thence  S.  45°  10' E.  for  2,333  feet,  to  a  black-oak  tree  30  inches 
in  diameter,  blazed  as  above ;  thence  S.  72°  58'  E.  for  9,120  feet,  to  an  oak  post  on 
high  knoll;  thence  N.  39°  33'  E.  for  4,627  feet,  to  a  white-oak  tree  30  inches  in  di- 
4kmeter,  blazed  as  above ;  thence  N.  28-^  30'  E.  for  2,485  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  30  inches  in 
'diameter,  blazed  as  above ;  thence  N.  16°  42'  E.  for  3,209  feet,  to  a  black-oak  tree  32 
inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above :  thence  N.  51°  40'  E.  for  3,797  feet,  to  a  white- 
oak  tree  15  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above;  thenee  N.  23°  32'  E.  for  3,053 feet 
to  a  white-oak  tree  10  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above ;  thence  N.  7°  35'  E.  for 
"6,150  feet,  to  a  white-oak  tree 20  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above;  thence N. 
48°  40'  E.  for  1,088  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above; 
thence  N.  15°  E.  for  719  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above : 
thence  N.  71°  25'  E.  for  962  feet,  to  a  forked  black  oak  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed 
.as  above;  thence  N.  0°  15'  E.  for  13,930  feet,  to  a  white-oak  30  inches  in  diameter,  and 
blazed  as  above ;  thence  N.  53°  45'  W.  for  1,678  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  15  inches  in  diameter, 
and  blazed  as  above ;  thence  N.  45°  25'  W.  for  4,616  feet,  to  a  white-oak  tree  40  inches  in 
diameter,  and  blazed  as  above ;  thence  N.  76°  55'  W.  for  3,935  feet,  to  a  white-oak  tree, 
^2  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above ;  thence  N.  81°  45'  W.  for  5,670  feet,  to  a  black- 
oak  tree  20  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above ;  thence  N.  89°  15'  W.  for  1,874  feet, 
to  a  pine  tree  35  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above ;  thence  N.  83°  15'  W.  for  849 
feet,  to  a  pine  tree  40  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above ;  thence  N.  71°  15'  W.  for 
1,257  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above;  thence  N.  60°  40^ 
"W,  for  1,337  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  28  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above ;  thence 
N,  52°  25'  W.  for  1,530  jfeet,  to  a  pine  tree  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above ; 
thence  N.  64°  40'  W.  for  5,525  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  35  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as 
above ;  thence  S.  78°  30'  W.  for  604  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed 
afi  above  ;  thence  N.  84°  35'  W.  for  3,357  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  9  inches  in  diameter,  and 
blazed  as  above;  thence  N.  71°  40'  W.  for  3,103  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  40  inches  in  di- 
ameter, and  near  a  boulder,  and  blazed  as  above ;  thence  N.  87°  35'  W.  for  4,842  feet, 
to  a  black-oak  tree  40  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above  ;  thence  S.  66°  20'  W. 
for  2,423  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  60  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above ;  thence  S. 
3°  37'  E.  for  3,314  feet,  to  a  manderone  tree  40  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above: 
thence  S.  34°  10'  W.  for  9,170  feet,  to  a  white-oak  tree  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazea 
as  above;  thence  S.  23°  10'  W.  for  1,768  feet,  to  a  white-oak  tree  50  inches  in  diameter, 
and  blazed  as  above;  thence  S.  16°  50'  W.  for  734  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  40  inches  in  di 
ameter,  and  blazed  as  above ;  thence  S.  35°  40'  W.  for  993  feet,  to  a  double  pine  tree, 
60  inches  by  25  inches  at  butt,  and  blazed  as  above ;  thence  S.  0^  25'  W.  for  409  feet, 
to  a  pine  tree  32  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above ;  thence  S   61°  15'  E.  for 
1,046  feet,  to  a  pine  tree  40  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above ;  thence  N.  48°  14' 
E.  for  1,347  feet,  to  a  white-oak  tree  30  inches  in  diameter,  and  blazed  as  above : 
thence  N.  41°  50'  E.  for  1,043  feet,  to  a  white-oak  tree  25  inches  in  diameter,  and 
blazed  as  above ;  thence  N.  32°  40'  E.  for  735  feet,  to  point  of  beginning. 

The  total  length  of  said  boundary  being  31  miles  and  1,039  feet,  and  including  an 
area  of  31,683  acres;  said  tract  of  land  being  more  minutely  described  in  the  field- 
notes  and  plat  of  the  survey  of  said  tract  executed  in  December,  1869,  and  January, 
1870,  under  the  superintendence  of  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  John  B.  Mcintosh,  U.  S.  Army,  by 
Bvt.  2d  Lieut.  R.  U.  Vazaro,  Corps  of  Engineers,  U.  S.  A. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  30, 1870. 

I  hereby  order  that  "Round  Valley,"  in  Mendocino  County,  California,  be  set  apart 
as  an  Indian  reservation,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  as  the  same  is  delineated  on  the  map  accompanying  his  letter  of  the 
30th  March,  1870. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

A/arch  29,  1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  terms  of  an  act  of  Congress 
approved  March  3,  1873,  entitled  "An  act  to  restore  a  part  of  the  Round  Valley  In- 
dian Reservation  in  California  to  the  public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes." 
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Section  2  of  said  act  provides  ^*that  said  township  line  between  townships  22  and 
S3  north,  extending  from  the  middle  fork  of  Eel  River  on  the  east  to  Eel  River  on 
the  west,  shall  hereafter  be  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Indian  reservation  in  Round 
Valley,  and  the  center  of  the  middle  fork  of  Eel  River  shall  be  the  eastern  boundary, 
and  the  center  of  Eel  River  shall  be  the  western  boundary  of  said  reservation,  with 
the  privilege  of  fishing  in  said  streams." 

Section  3  of  the  same  act  further  provides  "  that  immediately  after  the  passage  of 
this  act  the  President  shall  cause  to  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or  entry  under  the  home- 
stead and  pre-emption  laws,  all  the  land  lying  north  of  the  southern  boundary  of  the 
reservation  as  hAein  defined,  and  bounded  north  by  the  Eel  River  and  the  north  fork 
of  said  river,  east  by  the  middle  fork,  and  west  by  Eel  River."    *     *     * 

In  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  said  act,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that 
the  President  be  requested  to  issue  his  order  dii;^cting  that  the  tract  of  country  de- 
ecribed  in  said  section  3  thereof  be  withdrawn  and  reserved  from  sale  or  entry  as 
public  lands  until  after  the  report  of  the  commissioners  appointed  to  fix  the  northern 
ooundary  of  said  reservation  shall  have  been  received  and  approved. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  R.  CLUM, 
Acting  Commissioner, 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington  D.  C,  April  8,  1873. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  hand  you  herewith  a  letter  dated  the  29th  ultimo,  from  the 
Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  wherein  it  is  recommended  that  an  order  be  is- 
«a^d  by  the  Executive  directing  that  the  tract  of  country  described  in  the  third  section 
of  the  act  approved  March  3, 1873,  entitled  *'An  act  to  restore  apartof  the  Round  Val- 
ley Indian  Reservation  in  California  to  the  public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  be 
withdrawn  and  reserved  from  sale  and  entry  as  public  land  until  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners appointed  under  said  act  to  fix  the  northern  boundary  of  said  reservation, 
Ac,  shall  have  been  received  and  action  had  thereon. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Acting  Commissioner  is  approved,  and  I  have  respect- 
fully to  request  that  an  order  may  be  issued  setting  apart  the  lands  referred  to  for  the 
purpose  named. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  DELANO,' 

Secretary. 
To  the  President. 

Executive  Mansion,  April  8,  1873. 

Let  the  lands  described  in  the  third  section  of  the  act  of  3d  March,  1873,  for  the  res- 
toration to  market  of  a  part  of  the  Round  Valley  Indian  Reservation  in  California,  be 
withdrawn  from  sale  and  entry,  as  recommended  in  the  within  letter  of  the  honorable 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  this  date. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  May  ISj  1875. 

Whereas  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  **Au  act  to  restore  a  part  of  the  Round  Valley 
Indian  Reservation  in  California  to  the  public  lands,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved 
March  3, 1873  (Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  17,  p.  633),  defines  the  south,  east,  and  west  bound- 
aries of  said  reservation,  and  authorizes  and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  report  its  north  boundary,  and  said  commission  having  made 
their  report,  which  was  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  August  4,  1874,  I 
hereby  order  and  proclaim  the  following  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Round  Valley  Indian 
Reservation  in  California,  conformable  to  said  act  of  Congress,  viz : 

Beginning  for  the  same  at  a  point  in  section  36,  of  township  23,  range  12  west,  Mount 
Diablo  meridian,  where  the  township  line  crosses  Eel  River,  being  at  a  point  about 
-eighty  rods  west  of  the  southeast  coruer  of  said  township  and  section ;  thence  following 
the  courses  of  Eel  River  up  said  stream,  in  the  center  thereof,  to  a  point  where  the 
«ame  is  intersected  by  the  stream  known  as  Williams  Creek  or  Bland  Mountain  Creek; 
thence  following  up  the  center  of  said  creek  to  its  extreme  northern  source  on  the 
ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  said  cr<;ek  from  the  waters  of  HalPs  Canon  or  Creek,  a 
tributary  of  the  North  Fork  of  Eel  River,  at  the  foot  of  Bland  Mountain,  crossing  said 
dividing  ridge  at  a  point  on  a  line  where  a  small  white-oak  tree  and  a  cluster  of  arbor- 
vitae  trees  are  branded  with  the  letters  U.  S.  R. ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  center  of 
said  HalFs  Caflon  or  Creek ;  thence  following  down  the  center  of  the  same  to  its  inter- 
4section  with  the  North  Fork  of  Eel  River;  thence  down  the  center  of  said  North  Fork 
to  its  intersection  with  the  main  fork  ;  thence  following  up  the  main  fork  of  the  Eel 
Biver,  in  the  center  thereof,  where  the  township  line  between  townships  22  and  23 
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north,  range  13  west,  would  intersect  said  river,  if  produced ;  thence  east  along  said 
township  line  through  ranges  13  and  12  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  July  26,  1876. 

The  military  reservation  in  California  known  as  Camp  Wright,  embracing  the  west 
half  of  section  1  and  the  east  half  of  section  2,  township  22  north,  range  13  west,  and 
containing  one  mile  square  of  land,  be  the  same  more  or  less,  having  been,  with  its- 
buildings,  improvements,  &c.,  relinquished  by  the  War  Department,  the  executive 
order  of  April  27,  1869,  creating  said  military  reservation,  is  hereby  revoked,  and  the 
«aid  tract  of  land  with  its  buildings,  improvements,  &c.,  is  hereby  withheld  from 
public  sale,  and  reserved  for  the  uije  and  occupancy  of  the  Indians  located  on  th6 
Round  Valley  Reservation,  as  an  extension  thereof,  until  otherwise  ordered. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Tule  River  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  January  9,  1873. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  dated  the  3d  instant,  requesting  the  setting  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Tule 
River,  Kin^^s  River,  Owen's  River,  Manche  Cajon,  and  other  scattering  bands  of  Indiana 
in  California,  a  tract  of  land  described  as  follows:  Commencing  on  the  South  Tule 
River,  4  miles  below  the  Soda  Springs  on  said  river,  running  thence  north  to  the  ridge 
of  mountains  dividing  the  waters  of  the  South  Tule  and  Middle  Tule;  thence  east  on 
the  dividing  line  10  miles ;  thence  south  to  the  ridge  dividing  the  waters  of  Soiith  Tule 
River  and  Deer  Creek ;  thence  west  on  said  ridge  10  miles ;  thence  north  to  the  place 
of  beginnhig ;  the  said  described  tract  of  country  being  about  10  miles  long  and  6  mile» 
wide.  The  request  of  the  Acting  Commissioner  meets  the  approval  of  this  department, 
and  I  respectfully  recommend  that  an  order  be  issued  by  the  Executive  setting  apart 
the  lands  referred  to  for  the  purpose  indicated. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  vour  obedient  servant, 

B.  R.  COWEN, 
Acting  Secretary, 

Executive  Mansion,  January  9,  1873. 

Let  the  lands  described  in  the  within  letter  be  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the 
bands  of  Indians  in  California  therein  named,  agreeably  to  the  recommendation  of  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  October  3,  1873. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  tract  of  country  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
withheld  from  sale  and  set  -apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  Tule  River,  King's  River,. 
Owen's  River,  Manche  Cajon,  and  other  scattered  bauds  of  Indians  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, to  be  known  as  the  ^'Tule  River  Indian  Reservation,"  this  being  in  lieu  uf  the 
reservation  set  apart  for  those  Indians  by  executive  order,  dated  the  9th  of  January 
last,  which  is  hereby  canceled: 

Commencing  on  the  south  fork  of  Tule  River,  4  miles  below  the  Soda  Springs  on  said 
river,  running  thence  north  to  the  ridge  of  mountains  dividing  the  waters  of  the  North 
Fork  and  Middle  Fork  of  Tule  River;  theuce  on  said  ridge  easterly,  extended  if  neces- 
sary, to  a  point  from  which  a  line  running  due  south  would  intersect  a  line  running 
due  east  from  the  place  of  beginning,  and  at  a  distance  of  10  miles  therefrom ;  thence 
from  said  point,  due  south,  to  the  ridge,  extended  if  necessary,  dividing  the  waters  of 
the  South  Fork  of  Tule  River  and  Deer  Creek ;  thence  westerly  on  said  ridge  to  a  point 
due  south  of  the  place  of  beginning  ;  thence  north  to  the  place  of  beginning,  as  indi- 
cated by  red  lines  on  above  diagram. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  August  3,  1878. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  of  that  portion  of  the  Tule  River  Indian  Reservation 
in  California  lying  within  the  following  boundary,  viz :  Commencing  at  a  place  where 
a  line  running  due  north  from  a  point  on  the  South  Fork  of  the  Tule  River,  4  miles 
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"below  the  Soda  Springs  on  said  river,  crosses  the  ridge  of  mountains  dividing  the 
waters  of  the  South  Fork  and  Middle  Fork  of  Tule  River ;  thence  north  to  the  ridge 
of  mountains  dividing  the  waters  of  the  North  Fork  and  Middle  Fork  of  Tule  River ; 
thence  on  said  ridge  easterly  to  a  point  from  which  a  line  running  due  south  would 
intersect  a  line  running  due  east  from  the  place  of  beginning,  and  at  a  distance  of  10 
miles  therefrom ;  thence  from  said  point  due  south  to  the  ridge  of  mountains  dividing 
the  waters  of  the  South  Fork  and  Middle  Fork  of  Tule  River ;  thence  westerly  on  said 
ridge  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  restored  to  the  public 
domain. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


COLORADO. 

Ut€  Reserve, 


Executive  Mansion,  Noveniber  22,  1875. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Colorado  lying 
within  the  following-described  boundaries,  viz:  Commencing  at  the  northeast  corner 
of  the  present  Ute  Indian  Reservation,  as  defined  in  the  treaty  of  March  2, 1868  (Stats. 
at  Large,  vol.  15,  p.  619) ;  thence  running  north  on  the  107th  degree  of  longitude  to 
the  first  standard  parallel  north ;  thence  west  on  said  first  standard  parallel  to  the 
boundary  line  between  Colorado  and  Utah ;  thence  south  with  said  boundary  to  the 
northwest  corner  of  the  Ute  Indian  Reservation ;  thence  east  with  the  north  boundary 
of  the  said  reservation  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  with- 
drawn from  sale  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  several  tribes  of  Ute  Indians,  as  art 
addition  to  the  present  reservation  in  said  Territory. 

U.  S.  GRiANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  August  17,  1876^. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  portion  of  country  in  the  State  of  Colorado  lying 
within  the  following-described  boundaries,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  Uncompahgre 
Park,  viz :  Commencing  at  the  fifty-third  mile-post  on  the  north  line  of  the  survey  of 
the  boundaries  of  the  Ute  cession,  executed  by  James  W.  Miller  in  1875  ;  thence  south 
4  miles ;  thence  east  4  miles ;  thence  north  4  miles,  to  the  said  north  line ;  thence  west 
to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  the  public  do- 
main and  set  apart  as  a  part  of  the  Ute  Indian  Reservation,  in  accordance  with  the 
first  article  of  an  agreement  made  with  said  Indians  and  ratified  by  Congress  April. 
29,  1874.     (Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  18,  p.  36.) 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  February  7,  1879. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country  in  the  State  of 
Colorado,  to  wit :  Commencing  at  the  intersection  of  the  37th  parallel  of  north  lati- 
tude yrith  the  107th  degree  of  west  longitude ;  thence  east  along  said  parallel  to  the 
ridge 'described  in  Hayden's  Geographical  and  Geological  Survey  of  said  State  as  the 
" National  Divide "  01  the  San  Juan  Mountains;  thence  following  said  divide  in  a 
general  northerly  and  northwestly  direction  to  longitude  107  degrees  and  23  minute» 
west ;  thence  due  south  to  latitude  37  degrees  and  17  minutes  north ;  thence  due  east 
to  the  107th  meridian  of  west  longitude  ;  thence  south  with  said  meridian  to  the  place 
of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement  and 
set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  Muache,  Capote,  and  Weeminuchee  bands  of  Ute 
Indians. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 
%  

Executive  Mansion,  August  4, 1882. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country  in  Colorado,  viz : 
Commencing  at  the  northeast  corner  of  the  present  Ute  Indian  Reservation,  as  de- 
fined in  the  treaty  of  March  2,  1868  (Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  15,  p.  619) ;  thence  runigng 
north  on  the  107th  degree  of  longitude  to  the  first  standard  parallel  north ;  thence 
west  on  said  first  standard  parallel  to  the  boundary  line  between  Colorado  and  Utah ; 
thence  south  with  said  boundary  to  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Ute  Indian  Reserva- 
tion ;  thence  east  with  the  north  boundary  of  the  said  reservation  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning, withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  several  tribes  of  Ul> 
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Indians  by  Executive  order,  dated  November  22,  1875,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is, 
restored  to  tbe  public  domain. 

It  is  hereby  further  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country  in  Colo- 
xado,  viz :  Commencing  at  the  intersection  of  the  37th  parallel  of  north  latitude  with 
the  107th  degree  of  west  longitude ;  tlience  east  along  said  i)arallel  to  the  ridge  de- 
scribed in  Hayden^s  Geographical  and  Geological  Survey  of  said  State  as  the  **  Na- 
tional Divide  "  of  the  San  Juan  Mountains ;  thence  following  said  divide  in  a  general 
northerly  and  northwesterly  direction  to  longitude  107  degrees  and  23  minutes  west; 
thence  due  south  to  latitude  37  degrees  and  17  minutes  north ;  thence  due  east  to  the 
107th  meridian  of  west  longitude ;  thence  south  with  said  meridian  to  the  place  of 
beginning,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the 
Muache,  Capote,  and  Weeminuchee  bands  of  Ute  Indians  by  Executive  order,  dated 
February  7,  1879,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


DAKOTA. 

Crow  Creek  Reserve. 

Usher's  Landing,  Dak.,  July  1,  1863. 

Sir  :  *  *  *  With  this  report  I  transmit  a  plat  and  field  notes  of  the  surveys 
made  for  the  Sioux  and  Winnebago  reservations  by  Mr.  Powers,  and  to  which  I  desire 
to  call  your  attention.  *#»### 

The  reservation  for  the  Sioux  of  the  Mississippi  is  bounded  as  follows,  to  wit :  Be- 
einning  at  a  point  in  the  middle  channel  of  the  Missouri  River,  opposite  the  mouth  of 
Crow  Creek,  in  Dakota  Territory  ;  follow  up  said  channel  of  the  Missouri  River  about 
fourteen  miles,  to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  Sne-o-tka  Creek ;  thence  due  north 
and  through  the  center  of  the  stockade  sunouuding  the  agency  buildings  for  the  Sioux 
of  the  Mississippi  and  Winnebago  Indians,  about  three  miles,  to  a  large  stone  mound; 
thence  due  east  20  miles ;  thence  due  south  to  the  Cedar  Island  River  or  American 
Creek;  thence  down  the  said  river  or  creek  to  the  middle  channel  of  the  Missouri 
River  ;  thence  up  said  channel  to  the  place  of  beginning.  »  #  * 

Very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

CLARK  W.  THOMPSON, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Hon.  William  P.  Dole, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

i£See  An.  Rep.  Ind.  Office  for  1863,  page  318,  and  also  Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  15,  p.  635.] 


Fort  Berthold  Reserve. 

Headquarters,  Fort  Stevenson, 

September  25,  1869. 

'Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  consulted  the  best  guides  and  obtained 
all  available  information  in  addition  to  my  own  examination,  as  far  as  it  was  practi- 
cable, in  regard  to  a  reservation  for  the  Aiickaree,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Mandan  Indians. 

I  had  an  interview  with  the  chiefs  of  the  three  tribes,  and  read  the  communication 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  forwarded  to  me  from  the  commanding  gen- 
eral of  the  department,  with  which  they  seemed  much  pleased.  I  proposed  to  them 
the  following  reservation,  with  which  they  were  satisfied :  From  a  point  on  the  Mis- 
souri River  four  miles  below  the  Indian  village  (Berthold),  in  a  northeast  direction 
three  miles  (so  as  to  include  the  wood  and  grazing  around  the  village) ;  from  this  point 
a  line  running  so  as  to  strike  the  Missouri  River  at  the  junction  of  Little  Knife  River 
with  it;  thence  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yellow- 
stone River,  along  the  scmth  bank  of  the  Yellowstone  River  to  the  Powder  River,  up 
the  Powder  River  to  where  the  Little  Powder  River  unites  with  it;  thence  in  a  direct 
line  across  to  the  starting  point  four  miles  bel«>w  Berthold.  The  Indians  desired  that 
the  reservation  should  extend  to  the  Mouse  River,  but  in  view  of  a  railroad  passing 
over  that  country  I  did  not  accede  to  their  wish.  They  seemed  to  comprehend  my 
reason  for  not  doing  so,  and  were  satisfied.  I  have  endeavored  in  this  proposed  reser- 
vation to  give  them  land  enough  to  cultivate  and  for  hunting  and  grazing  purposes. 
i  inclose  a  sketch  of  the  proposed  reservation. 
Very  respectfullv,  sir, 

S.  A.  WAINWRIGHT, 
Captain  Ttventy-second  Infantry,  Commanding  Post, 

Bvt.  Brig.  Gen.  O.  D.  Greene, 

Adj.  Gen.  Dept.  of  Dakota,  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 
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Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Wnshingtoiij  D,  C,  April  2, 1870. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  houor  to  transmit  herewith  a  letter  of  Capt.  S.  A.  Wainwright, 
Twenty-second  United  States  Infantry,  commanding  post  at  Fort  Stevenson,  Dak., 
dated  September  25  last,  indorsed  respectively  by  the  commanding  officer  of  the  De- 
partment of  Dakota  and  by  the  assistant  adjutant-general  of  tbe  Military  Division  of 
the  Missouri,  and  forwarded  by  the  Adjutant- General  of  the  United  States  Army  to 
this  office,  relative  to  setting  apart  of  a  reservation  for  the  Arickaree,  Gros  Ventre,, 
and  Mandan  Indians. 

This  has  been  the  subject  of  correspondence  before  between  Maj.  Gen.  Winiield  S* 
Hancock,  commanding  Department  of  Dakota,  and  this  office. 

General  Hancock,  in  a  letter  dated  near  Fort  Rice,  Dak.,  July  21,  1869,  addressed 
to  Bvt.  Maj.  Gen.  George  L.  Hartsuif,  assistant  adjutant-general,  Military  Division  of 
the  Missouri  (copy  of  which  has  been  furnished  by  direction  of  Lieutenant-General 
Sheridan  to  this  office),  states  that  the  Arickaree,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Mandan  Indians^ 
among  others,  complain  'Hhat  whites  come  on  their  land  at  Berthold  and  cut  wood 
for  sale  to  steamboats.  They  want  this  stopped.  They  are  willing  that  boats  should 
go  and  cut  all  they  want,  but  do  not  want  strangers  to  come  and  sell  their  wood 
while  they  are  starving  ;  they  want  to  cut  and  sell  it  themselves." 

General  Hancock  further  states,  in  the  letter  above  referred  to,  that  he  did  not 
know  whether  those  Indians  had  a  reservation  or  not,  and  that  he  has  instructed  the 
commanding  officer  at  Fort  Stevenson  to  examine  the  country  about  Berthold  and  tc» 
recommend  what  portions  should  be  set  off  for  them. 

By  letter  dated  August  16  last  General  Hancock  was  informed  by  this  office  that 
by  the  treaty  concluded  at  Fort  Laramie  October  17,  1851,  which  was  not  ratified,  but 
was  amended  by  the  Senate,  and  the  stipulations  as  amended  fulfilled  by  the  govern- 
ment, the  following  are  given  as  the  boundaries  of  a  reservation  for  the  Gros  Ventres^ 
Arickarees,  and  Mandans,  viz :  Commencing  at  the  mouth  of  Heart  River ;  thence  uj> 
the  Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  Yellowstone  River;  thence  up  the  Yellowstone  to  the 
mouth  of  Powder  River ;  thence  southeast  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Little  Missouri 
River;  thence  along  the  Black  Hills  to  the  head  of  Heart  River,  and  down  said  river 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 

A  subsequent  treaty  was  concluded  with  these  Indians  at  Fort  Berthold  July  27^ 
1866.  This  makes  no  provision  in  regard  to  a  reservation.  The  Indians,  patties  to  the 
same,  grant  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  lay  out  and  construct  roads,  highways, 
and  telegraphs  through  their  country,  and  they  cede  to  the  United  States  ^Hheir  right 
and  title  to  the  following  lands  situated  on  the  northeast  side  of  the  Missouri  River, 
to  wit:  Beginning  on  the  Missouri  River,  at  the  mouth  of  Snake  River,  about  30  miles 
below  Fort  Berthold  ;  thence  up  Snake  River  in  a  northeast  direction  25  miles;  thence^ 
southwardly,  parallel  to  the  Missouri  River,  to  a  point  opposite  and  25  miles  east  of 
old  Fort  Clarke ;  thence  west  to  a  point  on  the  Missouri  River  opposite  the  old  Fort 
Clarke;  thence  up  the  Missouri  River  to  the  place  of  beginning." 

This  treaty  has  ne^  er  been  ratified,  but  appropriations  have  been  made  by  Congress 
in  accordance  with  its  provisions.  There  are  no  treaty  stipulations  with  these  Indians 
relative  to  a  reservation  for  them  which  have  been  ratified. 

It  is  proper  here  to  state  that  the  reservation  as  proposed  by  Captain  Wainwright 
is  a  part  of  the  country  belonging  to  the  Arickaree,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Mandan  Indians, 
according  to  th^  agreement  of  Fort  Laramie,  with  the  addition  of  a  strip  of  land  east 
of  the  Missouri  River  from  Fort  Berthold  Indian  village  to  the  mouth  of  Little  Knife 
River,  as  shown  by  the  inclosed  diagram ;  and  I  therefore  respectfully  recommend 
that  an  order  of  the  Executive  may  be  invoked,  directing  the  setting  apart  of  a  res- 
ervation for  said  Indians  as  proposed. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  S.  PARKER, 

Commimione)\ 

Hon.  J.  D.  Cox, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D,  C,  April  12,  187a. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  lay  before  you  a  communication  dated  the  2d 
instant,  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  together  with  the  accompanying^ 
papers,  reporting  the  selection  by  Captain  Wainwright,  Twenty-second  Infantry,  of" 
a  reservation  for  the  Arickaree,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Mandan  Indians,  and  respectfully 
recommend  that  the  lands  included  within  the  boundary  lines  of  said  reserve  be  set 
apart  for  those  Indians  b^  Executive  order,  as  indicated  in  the  inclosed  diagram  of 
tue  same. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  COX,  Secretary^ 

The  President. 
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Washington,  D.  C,  ApHl  12,  1870. 

Let  the  lands  indicated  in  the  accompanying  diagram  be  set  apart  as  a  reservation 
for  the  Arickaree,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Mandan  Indians,  as  recommended  in  the  letter  of 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  12th  instant. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  July  13,  1880. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  portion  of  the  Arickaree,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Mandan 
reservations  set  aside  by  Executive  order  dated  April  12, 1870.  and  known  as  the  Fort 
Berthold  Reservation,  and  situated  in  the  Territories  of  Dakota  and  Montana,  respect- 
ively, lying  within  the  following  boundaries,  viz,  beginning  at  a  point  where  the 
northern  forty-mile  limit  of  the  graijt  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  intersects  the 
present  southeast  boundary  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Indian  Reservation  ;  thence  westerly 
with  the  line  of  said  forty-mile  limit  to  its  intersection  with  range  line,  between 
ranges  92  and  93  west  of  the  fifth  principal  meridian  ;  thence  north  along  said  ran^e 
line  to  its  intersection  with  the  south  bank  of  the  Little  Missouri  River ;  tnence  nortn- 
westerly  along  and  up  the  south  bank  of  said  Little  Missouri  River,  with  the  mean- 
ders thereof  tojts  intersection  with  the  range  line  between  ranges  96  and  97  west  of 
the  fifth  principal  meridian ;  thence  westerly  in  a  straight  line  to  the  southeast  comer 
of  the  Fort  Buiord  Military  Reservation  ;  thence  west  along  the  south  boundary  of 
said  military  reservation  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Yellowstone  River,  the  present 
northwest  boundary  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Indian  Reservation  ;  thence  alon^  the  pres- 
ent boundary  of  said  reservation  and  the  south  bank  of  the  Yellowstone  River  to  the 
Powder  River;  thence  up  the  Powder  River  to  where  the  Little  Powder  River  unites 
with  it ;  thence  northeasterly  in  a  direct  line  to  the  point  of  beginning,  be,  and  the 
«ame  hereby  is,  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

And  it  is  fuither  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  lying 
within  the  following-described  boundaries,  viz,  beginning  on  the  most  easterly  point 
of  the  present  Fort  Berthold  Indian  Reservation  (on  the  Missouri  River) ;  thence  north 
to  the  township  line  between  townships  158  aud  159  north  ;  thence  west  along  said 
township  line  to  its  intersection  with  the  White  Earth  River ;  thence  down  the  said 
White  Earth  River  to  its  junction  with  the  Missouri  River;  thence  along  the  pres- 
sent  boundary  of  the  Fort  Berthold  Indian  Reservation  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  to  the  mouth  of  the  Little  Knife  River  ;  thence  southeasterly  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  point  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale  and 
set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Arickaree,  Gros  Ventre,  and  Mandan  Indians,  as  an  addi- 
tion to  the  present  reservation  in  said  Territory. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Old  Wijinebago  Reserve. 

Usher's  Landing,  Dak.,  July  1,  1863. 

Sir  :  With  this  report  I  transmit  a  plat  and  field-notes  of  the  surveys  made  for  the 
Sioux  and  Winnebago  reservations  by  Mr.  Powers,  and  to  which  I  desire  to  call  your 
attention.  *  *  *  *  *  **  * 

The  reservation  for  the  Winnebago  Indians  is  bounded  as  follows,  to  wit :  Beginning 
at  a  point  in  the  middle  channel  of  the  Missouri  River  where  the  western  boundary 
of  the  Sioux  of  the  Mississippi  Reserve  intersects  the  same  ;  thence  north  and  through 
the  center  of  the  stockade  surrounding  the  agency  buildings  of  the  Sioux  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi and  Winnebago  Indians,  and  along  «aid  boundary  line  to  the  northwest  cor- 
ner of  said  Sioux  Reserve ;  thence  along  the  northern  boundary  of  said  Sioux  Reserve 
10  miles ;  thence  due  north  20  miles ;  thence  due  west  to  the  middle  channel  of  Medi- 
cine Knoll  River;  thence  down  said  river  to  the  middle  channel  of  the  Missouri  River; 
thence  down  \he  said  channel  to  the  place  of  beginning.  #  #  #  # 
Verv  respectfullv,  vour  obedient  servant, 

'    '  CLARK  W.  THOMPSON, 

Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 
JHon.  Wm.  p.  Dole, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs. 

J_^ce  An.  Rep.  lud.  Office  for  1S63,  page  318,  and  also  Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  15.  p.  635.] 
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Sioux  Beset've. 

Executive  Mansion,  January  11,  1875. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  lying  within 
the  following-described  boundaries,  viz  :  Commencing  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri River,  where  the  forty-sixth  parallel  of  north  latitude  crosses  the  same ;  thence 
«a8t  with  said  parallel  of  latitude  to  the  ninety-ninth  degree  of  west  longitude ;  thence 
south  with  said  degree  of  longitude  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  River ;  thence 
up  and  with  the  east  bank  of  said  river  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same 
hereby,  is,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  several  tribes  of  Sioux 
Indians,  as  an  addition  to  their  present  reservation  in  said  Territory. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  March  16,  1875. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  lying  with- 
in the  following-described  boundaries,  viz :  Commencing  at  a  point  where  the  102d 
-degree  of  west  longitude  intersects  the  46th  parallel  of  north  latitude ;  thence  north 
on  said  102d  degree  of  longitude  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Cannon  Ball  River  j  thence 
down  and  with  the  soutfi  bank  of  said  river  to  a  point  on  the  east  side  of  the-Missouri 
River,  opposite  the  mouth  of  said  Cannon  Ball  River ;  thence  down  and  with  the  east 
bank  of  the  Missouri  River  to  the  mouth  of  Beaver  River ;  thence  up  and  with  the 
south  bank  of  Beaver  River  to  the  100th  degree  of  west  longitude ;  thence  south  with 
said  100th  degree  of  longitude  to  the  46th  parallel  of  latitude ;  thence  west  with  said 
parallel  of  latitude  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn 
from  sale  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  several  tribes  of  Sioux  Indians,  as  an  addi- 
tion to  their  present  reservation  in  said  Territory. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  May  20,  1875. 

It  is  here!) J"  ordered  that  that  portion  of  the  public  domain  in  the  Territory  of  Da 
kota  lying  south  of  an  east  and  west  line  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Yankton 
Indian  Reservation  to  the  ninety-ninth  degree  of  longitude,  and  between  said  longi- 
tude and  the  Missouri  River  on  the  west  and  the  Yankton  Indian  Reservation  on  the 
^ast,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement,  ^nd  set  apart 
foF  the  use  of  the  several  tribes  of  Sioux  Indians  as  an  addition  to  their  present  reser- 
vation in  said  Territory. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  Xovember  28,  1876. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Missouri  River,  lyin^  within  the  following  boundaries,  viz  :  Commencing 
^t  a  point  on  the  south  bank  of  Beaver  River,  intersected  by  the  one-hundredth  de- 
cree of  west  longitude ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  east  corner  of  the  Fort  Rice 
Military  Reservation ;  thence  in  a  southwestern  direction  along  the  said  military 
reservation  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  River ;  thence  with  the  east  bank  of  the 
Missouri  to  the  mouth  of  Beaver  River ;  thence  up  and  with  the  south  bank  of  Beaver 
River  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale  and 
■set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  several  tribes  of  Sioux  Indians  as  an  addition  to  their 
present  reservation  in  said  Territory. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  August  9,  1879. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  portion  of  the  Sioux  Indian  Reservation  in  Dakota 
Territory  created  by  Executive  orders  dated  January  11,  March  16,  and  May  20,  1875, 
and  November  28,  1876,  lying  within  the  following-described  boundaries,  viz:  Begin- 
ning at  a  point  where  the  west  line  of  the  Fort  Randall  military  reservation  crosses  the 
Missouri  River;  thence  up  and  along  said  river  to  the  mouth  of  American  Creek; 
thence  up  and  along  said  cre^k  to  the  ninety-ninth  degree  of  west  longitude ;  thence 
south  along  said  degree  to  a  point  due  west  from  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Yankton 
Indian  Reservation ;  thence  due  east  to  the  northwest  cornerof  said  reservation ;  thence 
-due  south  to  the  north  boundary  line  of  Fort  Randall  military  reservation ;  thence  fol- 
lowing said  boundary  line  northwesterly  to  the  northwest  cornerof  said  military  res- 
•ervatiun ;  thence  south  on  the  west  boundary  line  of  said  reservation  to  the  place  of  be- 
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ginniDg.  And  also  the  following-described  land ;  Beginning  atthe  ea^t  bank  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  at  the  mouth  of  Medicine  Knoll  Creek ;  thence  up  and  along  the  Missouri 
River  to  the  boundary  line  of  Fort  Sully  military  reservation;  thence  northeasterly 
along  said  boundary  line  to  the  southeast  corner  of  said  military  reservation;  thence 
northwesterly  along  the  boundary  line  of  said  reservation  to  the  northeast  corner 
thereof;  thence  due  north  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  River ;  thence  up  and  along- 
the  east  bank  of  said  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bois  Cache ;  thence  due  north  to  the 
east  bank  of  the  Missouri  River;  thence  up  and  along  the  east  bank  of  said  river 
to  the  south  line  of  township  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  north ;  thence  east  along 
said  township  line  to  the  line  between  ranges  seventy-eight  and  seventy-nine  west ; 
thence  north  along  said  range  line  to  Beaver  Creek,  or  the  north  boundary  line  of  the 
reservation  set  aside  by  Executive  order  of  March  16,  1875 ;  thence  west  along  said 
creek  to  the  east  bank  of  the  Missouri  River;  thence  up  and  along  said  east  bank  to 
the  southeast  corner  of  Fort  Rice  military  reservation ;  thence  northeasterly  along 
said  military  reservation  to  the  east  corner  of  said  reservation ;  thence  in  a  direct  line 
to  a  point  on  the  south  bank  of  Beaver  Creek  where  said  creek  is  intersected  by  the 
one  hundredth  degree  of  west  longitude ;  thence  south  with  said  one  hundredth  de- 
gree of  longitude  to  the  forty-sixth  parallel  of  north  latitude  ;  thence  east  with  said 
parallel  of  latitude  to  the  ninety-ninth  degree  of  west  longitude  ;  thence  south  with 
said  degree  of  longitude  to  its  intersection  with  the  north  boundary  line  of  the  old 
Sioux  or  Crow  Creek  Reservation ;  thence  west  along  the  north  boundary  line  of  said 
reservation  to  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  the  old  Winnebago  Reservation  ;  thence 
north  along  said  east  line  to  the  northeast  corner  of  said  Winnebago  Reservation ; 
thefice  west  along  the  north  boundary  line  of  said  reservation  to  the  middle  channel 
of  Medicine  Knoll  Creek  ;  thence  down  the  middle  channel  of  said  creek  to  the  place 
of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Executive  Mansion,  January  24,  1882. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska,  viz  :  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  State  of  Ne- 
braska and  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  where  the  range  line  between  ranges  44  and  45  west 
of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  in  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  intersects  said  boundary 
line;  thence  east  along  said  boundary  line  five  miles;  thence  due  south  five  miles;: 
thence  due  west  ten  miles;  thence  due  north  to  said  boundary  line;  thence  due  east 
along  said  boundary  line  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  with- 
drawn from  sale  and  set  aside  as  an  addition  to  the  present  Sioux  Indian  Reservation? 
in  the  Territory  of  Dakota. 

This  order  of  reservation  to  continue  during  the  pleasure  of  the  President. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


IDAHO. 

Cwur  d^Jlene  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

May  23,  1867. 

Sir  :  Under  date  October  1, 1866,  Governor  Ballard,  of  Idaho,  was  instructed  to  select 
and  report  to  this  office  reservations  for  the  iise  of  the  Boise  and  Bruneau  bands  or 
Shoshones,  in  the  southern  part,  and  for  the  Cceur  d' Alines  and  other  Indians,  in 'the 
northern  part  of  that  Territory.  These  instructions  were  based  upon  statements  con- 
tained in  the  annual  report  of  Governor  Ballard,  printed  at  pages  191  and  192  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  this  office  for  1866.  There  are  no  treaties  existing  with  either  of  the 
tribes  or  bands  named,  nor,  so  far  as  the  Shoslfones  are  concerned,  have  they  any  such 
complete  tribal  organization  as  would  justify  treaties  with  them,  even  if  such  arrange- 
ments were  practicable  under  the  force  of  recent  legislation  by  Congress.  The  north- 
ern tribes  have  a  better  organization,  but  advices  from  the  Executive  indicate  that 
while  a  necessity  exists  for  some  arrangement  under  which  the  Indians  of  all  the  bands- 
referred  to  should  have  some  fixed  home  set  apart  for  them  before  the  lands  are  all 
occupied  by  the  whites,  who  are  rapidly  prospecting  the  country,  such  arrangements 
can  now  be  made  by  the  direct  action  of  the  department. 

I  herewith  transmit  two  reports  of  Governor  Ballard,  describing  tracts  proposed  to 
be  set  apart  for  these  Indians.  So  far  as  the  one  intended  for  the  Shoshones  is  con- 
cerned, its  location  as  a  permanent  home  tor  those  bands  is  ilependent  upon  the  consents 
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of  Washakee's  band  commonly  known  and  heretofore  treated  with  as  the  eastern  band9> 
Shoshones ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  ready  acquiescence  in  the  arrangement. 
The  land  referred  to  is  within  the  limits  acknowledged  as  their  hunting  range  by  the 
treaty  of  1863.  Believing  that  the  interest  of  the  government  as  well  as  that  of  the- 
Indians  require  that  such  action  should  be  taken,  I  recommend  that  the  President  be 
requested  to  set  apart  the  reservation,  described  in  the  diagram  herewith  for  the  use 
of  the  Indians  referred  to,  and  that  the  General  Land  Office  bo  directed  to  respect  the- 
boundaries  thus  defined. 

Should  the  suggestions  herein  contained  be  approved  and  favorable  action  had,  this- 
office  will  inform  the  governor  and  Superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  of  the  fact,  and 
direct  such  further  measures  as  to  carry  the  plan  into  operation  without  delay,  so  far 
as  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  department  will  permit. 
Very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

N.  G.  TAYLOR, 

Commissioner,. 
Hon.  O.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior,  * 

Department  of  thp  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 

June  6,  1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the 
27th  ultimo,  transmitting  one  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  23d  May 
last,  with  accompanying  documents,  relating  to  proposed  Indian  reservations  in  Idaho- 
Territory  ;  and  in  obedience  to  your  directions  that  I  examine  and  report  upon  the 
subject-matter,  I  have  to  state  as  follows : 

The  suggestion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  reference  to  the  reserva- 
tions proposed  for  the  Boise  and  Bruneau  bands  of  Shohones  in  the  southern  part  of 
Idaho,  and  for  the  Coiur  d' Alines  and  other  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  that  Ter- 
ritory, is  that  the  same  may  be  set  apart  by  the  President  for  those  Indians  as  their- 
home  reservations  to  the  extent  as  represented  on  the  accompanying  diagrams  here- 
with, and  transferred  on  a  map  of  Idaho  accompanying  this  letter,  being  there  repre- 
sented in  green  and  blue  shadings  respectively. 

The  boundaries  as  defined  by  the  local  Indian  agents,  as  per  separate  diagrams  of 
the  above  reservations,  are : 

1st.  The  Boise  and  Bruneau  bands  of  Shoshones  and  Bannock  Reservation:  "  Com- 
mencing on  the  south  bank  of  Snake  River  at  the  junction  of  the  Port  Neuf  River 
with  said  Snake  River ;  thence  south  25  miles  to  the  summit  of  the  mountains  divid- 
ing the  waters  of  Bear  River  from  those  of  Snake  River ;  thence  easterly  along  the 
summit  of  said  range  of  mountains  70  miles  to  a  point  where  Sublette  road  crosses- 
said  divide;  thence  north  about  50  miles  to  Blackfoot  River ;  thence  down  said  stream 
to  its  junction  with  Snake  River ;  thence  down  Snake  River  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning," embracing  about  1,800,0C0  acres,  and  comprehending  Fort  Hall  on  the  Snake 
River  within  its  limits. 

2d.  The  Cceur  d'Alenes  and  other  tribes  of  Northeru  Idaho,  the  proposed  reserva- 
tion for  which  is  shown  on  the  map  of  Idaho,  herewith,  in  blue  color,  is  represented  to 
be  about  20  miles  square:  ''Commencing  at  the  head  of  the  Latah,  about  six  mile8> 
above  the  crossing  on  the  Lewiston  trail,  a  road  to  the  Spokane  Bridge;  thence  run- 
ning north-northeasterly  to  the  Saint  Joseph  River,  the  site  of  the  old  CoBur  d'Al^ne 
mission ;  thence  west  to  the  boundary  line  of  Washington  and  Idaho  Territories ;. 
thence  south  to  a  point  due  west  of  the  place  of  beginning ;  thence  east  to  place  ot 
beginning,"  including  about  250,000  acres. 

I  have  to  observe  that  no  surveys  of  the  public  lands  have  been  made  in  those  por- 
tions of  Idaho  Territory,  nor  is  this  office  advised  of  the  extinguishment  of  Indiaa 
titles  to  the  same  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  provisions  of  the  first  and  seventeenth 
sections  of  an  "Act  to' provide  a  temporary  government  for  the  Territory  of  Idaho/'' 
approved  March  3,  18G3.     (U.  S.  Stats.,  volume  12,  pages  809  and  814.) 

The  records  of  this  office  showing  no  objection  to  the  policy  recommended  to  the 
department  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  his  communication  of  the  23d 
ultimo,  I  have  the  honor  to  return  the  same  to  the  department,  together  with  the 
papers  accompanying  the  same. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  S.  WILSON, 

Commi88ion€i\. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Otto, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washingtonf  D.  C,  June  13,  1867. 

8iR :  I  submit  herewith  the  papers  that  accompanied  the  inclosed  report  of  the- 
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■Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  of  the  23d  ultimo,  in  relation  to  the  propriety  of  se- 
lecting reservations  in  Idaho  Territory,  upon  which  to  locate  the  Coeur  d' Alines  and 
-other  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  Idaho,  and  the  Boise  and  Bruneau  bands  of  Sho- 
49hones  in  the  southern  part  of  that  Territory. 

This  department  concurs  in  the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Ailairs,  that  the  lands  indicated  upon  the  annexed  diagram,  and  defined  in  the  accom- 
panying report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  of  the  6th  instant,  be 
set  apart  as  reservations  for  the  Indians  referred  to,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  request, 
if  it  meet  your  approval,  that  you  make  the  requisite  order  in  the  premises. 
With  great  respect,  vour  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  OTTO, 
Acting  Secretary, 
The  President. 

Washington,  D.  C, 

Jum  14,  1867. 

Let  the  lands  be  set  apart  as  reservations  for  the  ludians  within  named,  as  recom- 
mended by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Executive  Mansion,  Kovember  8, 1873. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho 
lie,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  aud  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the 
OcBur  d^Al^ne  Indians,  in  said  Territory,  viz  : 

*' Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  top  of  the  dividing  ridge  between  Pine  and  Latah  (or 
Hangman's)  creeks,  directly  south  of  a  point  dn  said  last-named  creek,  six  miles  above 
ithe  point  where  the  trail  from  Lewiston  to  Spokane  bridge  crosses  said  creek ;  thence 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  in  a  direct  line  to  the  Coeur  d'Alfene  Mission,  on  the  Cceur 
d'Alfene  River  (but  not  to  include  the  lands  of  said  mission) ;  thence  in  a  westerly  di- 
jectiun,  in  a  direct  line,  to  the  point  where  the  Spokane  River  "heads  in,  or  leaves  the 
•CoBur  d'Alene  Lakes ;  thence  down  along  the  center  of  the  channel  of  said  Spokane 
River  to  the  dividing  line  between  the  Territories  of  Idaho  and  Washington,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  act  of  Congress  organizing  a  territorial  government  for  the  Territory  of 
Idaho ;  thence  south  along  said  dividing  line  to  the  top  of  the  dividing  rid^e  between 
Pine  and  Latah  (or  Hangman's)  Creek ;  thence  along  the  top  of  the  said  ridge  to  the 
place  of  beginning." 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Fort  Hall  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

May  23,  1867. 

Sir  :  Under  date  October  1, 1866,  Governor  Ballard,  of  Idaho,  was  instructed  to  select 
:si.nd  report  to  this  office  reservations  for  the  use  of  the  Bois  and  Bruneau  bands  of 
^hoshones,  in  the  southern  part,  and  for  the  Cceur  d'Al^nes  and  other  Indians,  in  the 
northern  part  of  that  Territory.  These  instructions  were  based  up6n  statements  con- 
tained in  the  annual  report  of  Governor  Ballard,  printed  at  pages  191  and  192  of  the 
annual  report  of  this  office  for  1866.  There  are  no  treaties  existing  with  either  of  the  , 
tribes  or  bands  named,  nor,  so  far  as  the  Shoshones  are  concerned,  nave  they  any  such 
complete  tribal  organization  as  would  justify  treaties  with  them,  even  if  such  arrange- 
ments were  practicable  under  the  force  of  recent  legislation  by  Congress.  The  north- 
ern tribes  have  a  better  organization,  but  advices  from  the  Executive  indicate  that 
while  a  necessity  exists  for  some  arrangement  under  which  the  Indians  of  all  the  bands 
referred  to  should  have  some  fixed  home  set  apart  for  them  before  the  lands  are  all 
occupied  by  the  whites,  who  are  rapidly  prospecting  the  country,  such  arrangements 
<jan  now  be  made  by  the  direct  action  of  the  department. 

I  herewith  transmit  two  reports  of  Governor  Ballard,  describing  tracts  proposed  to 
be  set  apart  for  these  Indians.  So  far  as  the  one  intended  for  the  Shoshones  is  con- 
cerned, its  location  as  a  permanent  home  for  those  bands  is  dependent  upon  the  consent 
of  Washakee's  baud,  commonly  known  and  heretofore  treated  with  as  the  eastern  bands 
Shoshones;  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  their  ready  acquiescence  in  the  arrangement. 
The  laud  referred  to  is  within  the  limits  acknowledged  as  their  hunting  range  by  the 
treaty  of  1863.  Believing  that  the  interests  of  the  government,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Indians,  require  that  such  action  should  be  taken,  I  recommend  that  the  President  be 
requested  to  set  apart  the  reservations  described  in  the  diagram  herewith  for  the  use 
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of  the  Indians  referred  to,  and  that  the  General  Land  Office  be  directed  to  respect  the 
boundaries  thus  defined. 

Should  the  suggestions  herein  contained  be  approved  and  favorable  action  had,  this 
office  will  inform  the  governor  and  superintendent  of  Indian  aflairs  of  the  fact,  and 
direct  such  further  measures  as  to  carry  the  plan  into  operation  without  delay,  so  far 
as  the  means  at  the  disposal  of  the  dei3artment  will  permit. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

N.  G.  TAYLOR, 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  0.  H.  Browning, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

General  Land  Office, 

June  6,  1867. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication  of  the 
^th  ultimo,  transmitting  one  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  of  the  23d  May 
last,  with  accompanying  documents,  relating  to  proposed  Indian  reservations  in  Idaho 
Territory;  and  in  obedience  to  your  directions  that  I  examine  and  report  upon  the 
fiubject-matter,  I  have  to  state  as  follows : 

The  suggestion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  reference  to  the  reservations 
proposed  for  the  Boise  and  Bruneau  bands  of  Shoshones  in  the  southern  part  of  Idaho, 
and  for  the  Cceur  d' Alines  and  other  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  that  Territory, 
is  that  the  same  may  be  set  apart  by  the  President  for  those  Indians  as  their  home 
reservations  to  the  extent  as  represented  on  the  accompanying  diagrams  herewith, 
and  transferred  on  a  map  of  Idaho  accompanying  this  letter,  being  there  represented 
in  green  and  blue  shadings  respectively.. 

,    The  boundaries  as  defined  by  the  local  Indian  agents,  as  per  separate  diagrams  of 
the  above  reservations,  are : 

1st.  The  Boise  and  Bruneau  bands  of  Shoshones  and  Bannock  Reservation :  "  Com- 
mencing on  the  south  bank  of  Snake  River  at  the  junction  of  the  Port  Neuf  River 
witii  said  Snake  River ;  thence  south  '2b  miles  to  the  summit  of  tl\e  mountains  divid- 
ing the  waters  of  Bear  River  from  those  of  Snake  River  ;  thence  easterly  along  the 
summit  of  said  range  of  mountains  70  miles  to  a  point  where  Sublette  road  crosses 
fiaid  divide ;  thence  north  about  50  miles  to  Blackfoot  River;  thence  down  said  stream 
to  its  junction  with  Snake  River;  thence  down  Snake  River  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning,^' embracing  about  1,800,000  acres,  and  comprehending  Fort  Hall  on  the  Snake 
River  within  its  limits. 

2d.  The  Cceur  d'Alenes  and  other  tribes  of  Northern  Idaho,  the  proposed  reserva- 
tion* for  which  is  shown  on  the  map  of  Idaho,  herewith,  in  blue  color,  is  represented  to 
be  about  20  miles  square :  '*  Commencing  at  the  head  of  the  Latah,  about  six  miles  above 
the  crossing  on  the  Lewiston  trail,  a  road  to  the  Spokane  bridge ;  thence  running 
north-northeasterly  to  the  Saint  Joseph  River,  the  site  of  the  old  Coeur  d'Al^ne  mis- 
45ion ;  thence  west  to  the  boundary  line  of  Washington  and  Idaho  Territories ;  thence 
«outh  to  a  point  due  west  of  the  place  of  beginning ;  thence  east  to  place  of  begin- 
ning, "  including  about  250,000  acres. 

I  have  to  observe  that  no  surveys  of  the  public  lands  have  been  made  in  those  por- 
tions of  Idaho  Territory,  nor  is  t'his  office  advised  of  the  extinguishment  of  Indian 
titles  to  the  same  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  provisions  of  the  first  aud  seventeenth 
sections  of  an  **  An  act  to  provide  a  temporary  government  for  the  Territory  of  Idaho,'' 
approved  March  3,  1863.     (U.  S.  Stats.,  volume  12,  pages  809  aud  814.) 

The  records  of  this  office  showing  no  objection  to  the  po^cy  recommended  to  the 
department  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  in  his  communication  of  the  23d 
ultimo.  I  have  the  honor  to  return  the  same  to  the  department,  together  with  the  pa- 
pers accompanying  the  same. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  verv  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOS.  S.  WILSON, 

Cmnmissiofier. 

Hon.  W.  T.  Otto, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington y  D.  C,  June  13,  1867. 

Sir:  I  submit  herewith  the  papers  that  accompanied  the  inclosed  report  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  of  the  23d  ultimo,  in  relation  to  the  propriety  of  se- 
lecting reservations  in  Idaho  Territory,  upon  which  to  locate  the  Cceur  d' Alines  and 
other  Indians  in  the  northern  part  of  Idaho,  aud  the  Boise  and  Bruneau  bands  of  Sho- 
fihones  in  the  southern  part  of  that  Territory. 

This  department  concurs  in  the  recommendation  of -the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  that  the  lands  indicated  upon  the  annexed  diagram,  and  defined  in  the  accom- 
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panying  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  of  the  6th  instant,  be 
set  apart  as  reservations  for  the  Indians  referred  to,  and  I  have  the  honor  to  request, 
if  it  meet  your  approval,  that  you  make  the  requisite  order  in  the  premises. 
With  great  respect,  vour  obedient  servant, 

W.  T.  OTTO, 
Acting  Secretary, 
The  President. 

Washington,  D.  C,  June  14,  1867. 

Let  the  lands  be  set  apart  as  reservations  for  the  Indians  within  named  as  recom« 
mended  bv  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

July  23,  1869. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  letter  from  Charles  F.  Powell,  special 
United  States  Indian  agent,  Fort  Hall  Agency,  Idaho  Territory,  dated  the  30th  ultimo, 
which  letter  was  forwarded  to  this  office,  with  indorsement  dated  the  6th  instant,  by 
Hon.  D.  W.  Ballard,  governor  and  ex-officio  superintendent  of  Indian  aifairs  fo?*  said 
Territory,  and  would  respectfully  call  your  attention  to  that  portion  of  Agent  Pow- 
ell's letter  relative  to  a  selection  of  rej*ervation  for  the  Bannock  Indians. 

It  is  provided  in  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  with  the  Eastern  band  of 
Shoshones  and  the  Bannock  tribe  of  Indians,  July  3,  1868,  that  whenever  the  Bannocks 
desire  a  reservation  to  be  set  apart  for  their  use,  or  whenever  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  deem  it  advisable  for  them  to  be  put  upon  a  reservation,  he  shall 
cause  a  suitable  one  to  be  selected  for  them  in  their  present  country,  which  shall  em- 
brace reasonable  portions  of  the  Port  Neuf  and  ** Kansas  prairie"  countries,  and  that 
when  the  reservation  is  declared,  the  United  States  will  secure  to  the  Bannocks  the 
same  rights  and  privileges  therein  and  make  the  same  and  like  expenditures  therein 
for  their  benefit,  except  the  agency  house  and  residence  of  agent,  in  proportion  to 
their  numbers,  as  herein  provided  for  the  Shoshone  reservation. 

By  virtue  of  executive  order,  dated  June  14,  1867  (herewith  inclosed),  there  was  set 
apart  a  reservation  for  the  Indians  in  Southern  Idaho,  including  the  Bannocks.  Thi» 
reserve,  it  will  be  observed  from  the  diagram  accompanying  said  executive  order,  em- 
braces a  i)ortion  of  the  country  which  the  treaty  provision  above  quoted  provides  the 
reservation  for  the  Bannocks  shall  be  selected  from.  It  appears  from  the  letter  of 
Agent  Powell  that  the  Bannocks  are  at  present  upon  the  reserve  set  apart  by  executive 
order  as  above  stated,  and  that  they  desire  to  remain  there.  I  think  the  area  embraced 
within  this  reserve  is  sufficient  for  the  Bannocks  and  any  other  Indians  that  it  may 
be  desired  to  locate  thereon.  I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  the  same  be 
designated  as  the  reserve  provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  July  3,  1868,  as  hereinbefore 
recited,  and  that  the  President  be  requested  to  so  direct. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  S.  PARKER, 

Commissioner^ 

Hon.  J.  D.  Cox, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  July  29,  1869. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  communication  from  the  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs,  dated  the  23d  instant,  and  accompanying  papers,  relative  to  the  des- 
ignation of  a  reservation  in  Idaho  for  the  Bannock  Indians,  as  provided  by  the  second 
article  of  the  treaty  of  July  3,  1868,  with  that  tribe,  and  for  the  reasons  stated  by  the 
Commissioner,  respectfully  recommend  that  you  direct  that  the  lands  reserved  by  an 
executive  order  dated  June  14,  1867,  for  the  Indians  of  Southern  Idaho,  including  the 
Bannocks,  be  designated  as  the  reservation  provided  for  said  tribe  by  the  second  article 
of  the  treaty  referred  to,  dated  July  3,  181  i8. 

With  great  respect,  vour  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  COX, 

Secretary^ 

Executive  Mansion,  July  30,  1869. 
The  within  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  approved,  and 
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within  the  limits  of  the  tract  reserved  by  executive*  order  of  June  14,  1867,  for  the 
Indians  of  Southern  Idaho,  will  be  designated  a  reservation  provided  for  the  Bannocks 
by  the  second  article  of  the  treatv  with  said  tribe  of  3d  July,  1868. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Lemhi  reserve. 

ExEcCTiVE  Mansion,  February  12,  1875. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Idaho,  lying  within 
the  following-described  boundaries,  viz  :  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  Lemhi  River 
that  is  due  west  of  a  point  one  mile  due  south  of  Fort  Lemhi ;  thence  due  east,  about 
three  miles,  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain  ;  thence  with  said  mountain  in  a  southerly 
direction  about  twelve  miles  to  a  point  due  east  of  Yeanun  bridge,  on  the  Lemhi  River; 
thence  west  across  said  bridge  and  Lemhi  River  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain  on  the 
west  side  of  river;  thence  with  said  mountain  in  a  northerly  direction  to  a  point  due 
west  of  the  place  of  beginning ;  thence  due  east  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the 
same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  mixed 
tribes  of  Shoshone,  Bannock,  and  Sheepeater  Indians,  to  be  known  as  the  Lemhi  Valley 
Indian  Reservation. 

Said  tract  of  country  is  estinjated  to  contain  about  one  hundred  square  miles,  and  is 
in  lieu  of  the  tract  provided  for  in  the  third  article  of  an  unratified  treaty  made  and 
concluded  at  Virginia  City,  Montana,  Territory,  on  the  44th  of  September,  1868. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


INDIAN  TERRITORY. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Beserre. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

June  19, 1869. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  by  reference  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  the  lOrh  instant,  of  a  letter  from  Adjutant- General  B.  D.  Townsend, 
bearing  date  the  9th  instant,  inclosing  a  copy  of  a  telegram  dated  Fort  Leavenworth, 
Kans.,  June  8,  1869,  from  Maj.Gen.  J.  M.  Schofield  to  General  W.  T.  Sherman,  recom- 
mending that  the  reservation  for  the  Arapahoe  Indians  be  changed  from  its  present 
location  to  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian  River,  and  requesting  a  report  thereon 
from  this  office. 

By  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  tribes  of  Indians,  pro- 
claimed August  19,  1868,  it  is  provided  in  the  second  article  thereof  that  "  the  United 
states  agrees  that  the  ibllowing  district  of  country,  to  wit :  Commencing  at  the  point 
where  the  Arkansas  River  crosses  the  thirty-seventh  parallel  of  north  latitude ;  thence 
west  on  said  parallel — the  said  line  being  the  southern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Kansas — 
to  the  Cimarron  River  (sometimes  called  the  RedForkof  the  Arkansas  River) ;  thence 
•down  said  Cimarron  River,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  thereof,  to  the  Arkansas 
River ;  thence  up  the  Arkansas  River,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  thereof,  to 
the  place  of  beginning,  shall  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  set  apart  for  the  absolute 
and  undisturbed  use  and  occupation  of  the  Indiaifs  herein  named,  and  for  such  other 
friendly  tribes  or  individual  Indians  as  from  time  to  time  they  may  be  willing,  with 
the  consent  of  the  United  States,  to  admit  among  them." 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  language  of  the  second  article  of  said  treaty,  just  quoted, 
that  a  reservation  upon  which  t  hey  are  now  located  has  already  been  provided  for 
said  Indians  within  the  boundaries  in  said  article  designated,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  would  be  better  for  both  the  Indians  and  the  government  if  they  were  to  be  re- 
moved to  the  North  Fork  of  the  Cauadian  River  in  accordance  with  the  suggestions 
of  General  Schofield,  provided  any  authority  can  be  found  for  removing  and  locating 
•said  Indians  in  the  manner  contemplated. 

Should  you  be  of  opinion  that  such  authority  exists,  and  determine  in  pursuance 
thereof  to  cause  a  removal  of  said  Indians  to  be  made  from  their  present  reservation,  I 
would  suggest  that  a  tract  of  country  be  set  aside  for  their  occupation  and  use  bounded 
as  follows,  viz :  Commencing  at  the  i)oint  where  the  Washita  River  crosses  the  ninety- 
eighth  degree  of  west  longitude  ;  thence  north  on  a  line  with  said  ninety-eighth  de- 
^ee  to  the  point  where  it  is  crossed  by  the  Red  Fork  of  the  Arkansas  (sometimes 
•called  the  Cimarron  River) ;  thence  up  said  river,  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel 
thereof,  to  the  north  boundary  of  the  country  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty 
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of  June  14,  1866,  with  the  Creek  Nation  of  Indians  ;  thence  west  on  said  north  bound- 
ary' and  the  north  boundary  of  the  country  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  treaty 
of  March  21,  1866,  with  the  Seminole  Indians,  to  the  one  hundredth  degree  of  west 
longitude ;  thence  south  on  the  line  of  said  one  hundredth  degree  to  the  north  bound- 
ary of  the  country  set  apart  for  the  Kiowas  and  Comauches  by  the  second  article  of 
the  treaty  concluded  October  '21,  1867,  with  said  tribes;  thence  east  along  said  bound- 
ary to  the  point  where  it  strikes  the  Washita  River ;  thence  down  said  Washita  River^ 
in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  thereof,  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

The  territory  comprised  within  the  boundaries  last  above  designated  contains  a 
small  portion  of  the  conntry  ceded  to  the  United  States  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Creek  Indians  concluded  June  14, 1866 ;  a  portion  of  the  country  ceded  to- 
the  United  States  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  with  the  Semiole  Indians  concluded 
March  21,  1866,  and  the  remainder  is  composed  of  a  portion  of  what  is  commonly 
known  as  the  **  leased  country." 

Inasmuch  as  this  office  has  no  information  upon  the  subject,  except  that  conveyed 
by  the  telegram  of  General  Schofield,  which  is  very  meager  and  indefinite,  I  am  unable 
to  determine  the  causes  which  seem  to  require  this  change,  and  I  would  therefore  re- 
spectfully suggest,  unless  there  is  some  pressing  necessity  which  will  admit  of  no- 
delay,  whether  it  would  not  be  well  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  proper  officers  of  this 
bureau  for  investigation  and  report  before  any  action  is  taken. 

The  letter  of  Adjutant-General  Townsend,  together  with  the  copy  of  the  telegram 
of  General  Schofield,  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully,  &c., 

E.  S.  PARKER, 

Commissioner^ 

Hon.  W.  T.  Otto, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington f  I).  C,  August  10,  1869. 

Sir:  Referring  to  my  report  to  you  of  the  19th  of  June  last,  relative  to  the  change 
of  location  of  the  reservation  for  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  Indians,  I  now  have  the 
honor  to  submit,  herewith,  copies  of  the  following  letters  relative  to  this  subject,  viz: 

Letter  from  Superintendent  Hoag,  dated  the  31st  ultimo,  in  closing  letter  from  Brevet 
Major-General  Hazen,  dated  the  24th  ultimo. 

Letter  from  Superintendent  Hoag,  dated  the  4th  instant,  inclosing  letter  from  Gen- 
eral Hazen,  dated  the  2d  instant. 

It  appears  from  these  letters  that  theCheyennes  and  Arapahoes  did  not  understand 
the  location  of  the  reservation  as  defined  by  the  treaty  of  August  19, 1868;  that  they 
have  never  been  upon  said  reserve,  and  do  not  desire  to  go  there,  but  that  they  desire 
to  locate  on  the  North  Fork  of  the  Canadian,  some  60  miles  below  Camp  Supply ;  that 
the  agent  for  these  tribes  has  a  large  quantity  of  valuable  stores  in  this  locality,  which 
are  very  much  exposed. 

Inasmuch  as  these  Indians  express  a  desire  to  be  located  uj^on  a  reserve,  I  think  it 
very  desirable  that  their  wishes  should  be  gratified,  and  that  they  be  not  permitted 
to  again  roam  on  the  plains.  I  therefore  respectfully  recommend  that  the  President 
be  requested  to  authorize  the  location  of  these  Indians  on  the  North  Fork  of  the 
Canadian  River,  where  they  desire  to  go,  and  that  immediate  steps  be  taken  to  pro- 
vide temporarily  for  them  there.  The  country  desired  by  them  is  public  land,  and  I 
think  it  competent  for  the  President  to  direct  their  location  thereon.  In  View,  how- 
ever, of  the  fact  that  these  Indians  have  a  reservation  defined  for  them  by  treaty 
stipulation,  legislation  can  be  asked  of  Congress  at  the  coming  session  to  insure  a 
permanent  reservation  for  them  where  they  may  locate,  and  abandon  as  a  reservation 
the  present  one,  restoring  it  to  the  public  lands. 
Verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  S.  PARKER, 

Commission  ei\ 

Hon.  J.  D.  Cox, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

August  10,  1869. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Indian  Commissioner  approved. 

J.  D.  COX, 

Secretary, 

Approved  August  10, 1869. 

U.  S.  GRANT, 

President. 
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Modoc  Reserve. 

Articles  of  agreement  made  and  concluded  at  Quapaw  Agency j  I,  T.,  June  23,  1874,  hetweei^ 
the  United  States,  by  H.  W.  Jones,  United  States  Indian  Agent,  and  the  Eastern  Shawnee- 
Indians, 

Whereas  it  is  desirable  that  the  Modoc  Indians  (now  temporarily  located  on  the- 
Eastern  Shawnee  Reservation)  should  have  a  permanent  home  in  order  that  they 
may  be  enabled  to  settle  down  and  become  self-supporting.   Therefore,  it  is  agreed — 

Ut.  The  Eastern  Shawnees  cede  to  the  United  States  a  tract  of  land  situated  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  their  present  reservation  in  the  Indian  country.  The  land  so  ce- 
ded to  be  bounded  as  follows,  to  wit :  Beginning  at  the  northeast  comer  of  their  res- 
ervation, running  south  along  the  Missouri  State  line  two  and  one-half  miles ;  thence 
west  two  and  one-half  miles ;  thence  north  to  the  north  line  of  said  reserve ;  thence 
east  along  said  north  line  to  the  place  of  beginning,  containing  4,000  acres,  more  or 
less,  for  which  the  United  States  is  to  pay  six  thousand  dollars,  one-half  upon  the 
ratification  of  this  agreement  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  balance  in  twelve 
months  thereafter;  said  instalments  to  be  paid  to  the  Eastern  Shawnee  Indians  per 
capita,  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  enlarge  their  farms  and  otherwise  im- 
prove their  condition  in  civilization. 

2d.  The  land  proposed  to  be  purchased  in  the  1st  article  of  this  agreement  shall 
be  set  apart  as  a  permanent  home  for  the  Modoc  Indians. 

3d.  And  it  is  further  agreed  that  in  case  the  United  States  fails  to  carry  out  the- 
provisions  of  the  agreement  this  contract  shall  be  null  and  void. 

In  testimony  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  and  seals  the  day  and  year 
first  above  written. 

H.  W,  JONES,     [SEAL.] 
U,  S.  Indian  Agent, 

JAMES  CHOCTAW,  his  -f  mark. 
THOMAS  CAPTAIN,  his  -f  mark. 

Chiefs. 
JOHN  LOGAN,  his  -f-  mark. 
JOHN  WILLIAMS,  his  +  mark. 

Councillors^ 
GOOD  HUNT,  his  -f-  mark. 
BILLY  DICK,  his  +  mark. 
JOHN  MOHAWK,  his  -f-  mark. 
CORN  STALK,  his  +  mark. 
GEORGE  BEAVER,  his  -f  mark. 
SAMSON  KYZER,  his  -f  mark. 
JOHN  JACKSON,  his  -f  mark. 

Young  MefK 
Attest : 

Lazarus  Flint,  Interpreter, 
Endsley  Jones. 

(Recorded  in  Records  of  Treaties,  vol.  3,  p.  19. ) 

This  agreement  was  confirmed  in  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  3,  1875.  (1^ 
Stats,  p.  447.) 


Otoe  Reserve, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  June  25,  1881. 

Sir  :  Agreeably  to  your  recommendation  of  the  13th  instant,  the  following-described 
lands  in  the  Indian  Territory,  west  of  the  96°,  west  longitude,  in  the  tract  ceded  to- 
the  United  States  by  the  Cherokees,  for  the  settlement  of  friendly  Indians,  by  the 
sixteenth  article  of  their  treaty  of  July  19,  1866,  are  hereby  designated  and  assigned 
for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  confederated  Otoo  and  Missouria  tribes  of  Indians, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  Congress  approved  March  3,  1881  (21  Stats,  p.  381)^ 
namely : 

Township  22  north,  range  1  east,  containing  23,013.70  acres. 

Township  23  north,  range  1  east,  containing  23,018.79  acres. 

Township  22  north,  range  2  east,  containing  23,049.27  acres. 

To^ship  23  north,  range  2  east,  containing  22,945.91  acres. 

Township  22  north,  range  3  east,  containing  22,986.69  acres. 
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Also  that  portion  of  township  23  north,  range  3  east,  lying  west  of  the  Arkansas 
^iver,  containing  14,098.84  acres. 
Total  acreage,  129,113.20  acres. 

The  papers  which  accompanied  your  letter  before  noted  are  herewith  returned. 
Very  respectfully, 

S.  J.  KIRKWOOD,  Secretary. 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Ponca  Reserve* 

By  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  August  15,  1876  (19  Stats.,  p.  192),  an  appro- 
priation was  made  for  the  removal  of  the  roncas  to  the  Indian  Territory  when  they 
:«hould  consent  to  go.  By  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  March  3,  1877  (19  Stats., 
p.  287),  an  additional  appropriation  was  made  for  the  same  purpose,  but  there  was 
nothing  contained  therein  respecting  their  consent.  Under  these  acts  the  Poncas 
were  removed  to  the  Quapaw  Reserve.  Inspector  Watkins  and  Agent  Boone,  nuder 
department  instructions;  took  a  delegation  of  these  Indians,  in  December,  1877,  to 
the  country  west  of  the  Arkansas  River  to  select  a  permanent  home,  either  in  the  tri- 
angle east  of  the  Pawnees,  or  in  the  Sbakaskia  country. 

On  the  2d  of  January,  1878,  Inspector  Watkins  reported  that  **The  Indians  all  de- 
sire to  go  to  the  North,  to  the  Shakaskia  country,  and  say  that  is  the  country  they 
want."  On  the  30th  of  January,  1878,  White  Eagle,  Standing  Buffalo,  the  chief| 
Frank  La Flesche,  chief,  telegraphed,  **We  have  selected  resei-vation  between  Ar- 
kansas and  Shakaskia  rivers.     Please  certify  to  selection." 

By  the  Indian  appropriation  act  of  May  27, 1878  (20  Stats.,  p.  76),  an  appropriation 
was  made  for  the  immediate  removal  of  the  Poncas  from  the  Quapaw  Reservation, 
Indian  Territory,  to  a  new  one  west  of  the  Kaw  or  Kansas,  and  between  the  Arkansas 
-and  Shakaskia  rivers,  and  for  their  settlement  thereon.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  the  following  tracts  of  land  were  assigned  the  Poncas,  viz : 
Townships  24  and  25  north,  range  1  east,  and  all  of  townships  24  and  25  north,  ranges 
%  3,  and  4  east,  lying  west  of  the  Arkansas  River,  and  containing  101,894.31  acres. 
By  the  deficiency  appropriation  act  of  March  3,  1881  (21  Stats.,  p.  422),  an  appropri- 
-ation  was  made  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  secure  to  the  Poncas  lands 
in  severalty,  on  either  their  old  or  their  new  reservation,  in  accordance  with  their 
wishefe,  $50,000  of  which  was  especially  appropriated  for  the  purchase  of  one  hundred 
-and  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety- four  acres  of  laud  in  the  Indian  Terri- 
tory, where  most  of  the  Indians  are  now  located ;  and  in  September,  1881,  the  sum 
of  148,389.46  was  placed  to  the  credit  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  on  the  books  of  the 
Treasury  for  the  purchase  of  this  land,  at  47.49  cents  per  acre,  the  price  fixed  by  the 
President  on  the  23d  of  June,  1879. 


MICHIGAN. 

laahella  Reserve. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

December  11,  1854. 
Sir  :  I  inclose  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Messrs.  George  Smith  and  P.  O.  Johnson,  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  Michigan,  addressed  to  Rev.  Dr.  Dur- 
bin,  and  by  him  forwarded  to  this  office,  in  relation  to  certain  desired  reservations  of 
public  lands. 

In  consideration  of  certain  contemplated  arrangements  with  the  Indians  in  Michigan 
during  the  ensuing  spring,  I  have  to  ask  that  you  reserve  from  public  sale  the  lands 
designated  in  the  letter  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Johnson. 

I  have  also  received  a  commuuicatiou  from  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Durbin,  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Missionary  Society  of  the  M^'thodist  Episcopal  Church,  asking  for  an 
additional  reservation  of  lauds  near  Iroquois  Point,  back  from  the  lake. 

For  the  reasous  above,  I  concur  in  the  lequest,  and  ask  that  several  additional  sec- 
tions to  those  already  reserved  be  made  of  the  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Iroquois  Point. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY, 
Commissioner, 
John  Wilson,  Esq., 

Commissioner  of  General  Land  Office. 
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General  Land  Office, 

December  20,  1854. 

SiK :  I  liave  the  liouor  to  transmit  a  communication  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  addressed  to  this  office,  bearing  date  the  11th  instant,  and  its  inclosure,  recom- 
mending, for  reasons  stated,  the  withdrawal  from  market  and  reservation  for  Indian 
purposes  the  lands  in  Isabella  County,  Michigan,  or  so  much  thereof  as  may  be  deemed 
expedient. 

The  pink-shaded  lines  on  the  inclosed  printed  map  show  the  limits  of  Isabella 
County,  covering,  according  to  the  maps  of  this  office,  townships  13,  14,  15,  and  16 
north,  of  ranges  3, 4, 5,  and  6  west  of  the  Michigan  meridian,  in  the  Ionia  district,  the 
whole  of  which  are  requested  to  be  reserved,  and  the  numbers  1, 2,  3, 4,  5, 6,  placed  on 
certain  townships,  show  the  order  of  the  preference  to  be  given  should  it  be  deter- 
mined to  reserve  less  than  the  east  half  of  the  county. 

From  an  estimate  just  made  at  this  office,  it  appears  that  only  about  two-ninths  of 
the  whole  surface  has  been  disposed  of,  although  three  of  the  townships  have  been  in 
market  since  1833,  and  the  balance  since  1840. 

As  regards  the  conditions  mentioned  in  the  Rev.  George  Smith's  letter  (among  the 
papers),  that  the  reserve  be  made  '*  for  the  Chippewa  Indians  of  Michigan,  to  be  pur- 
chased under  the  direction  of  the  missionary  society,"  &c.,  I  have  to  remark  that  no 
such  privilege  could,  in  my  opinion,  be  given  without  legislation  of  Congress. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JOHN  WILSON, 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  Robert  McClelland, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

April  12,  1855. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  two  letters  from  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office  in  relation  to  the  withdrawal  of  certain  lands  in  Michigan  from 
sale  with  a  view  to  the  benefit  hereafter  of  certain  Indian  tribes,  in  accordance  with 
the  intimations  of  the  Indian  Office. 

The  first  letter,  that  of  the  20th  December  last,  has  reference  to  lands  in  Isabella 
County^,  Michigan,  and  that  of  the  10th  instant  to  land  in  a  new  county  called  Em- 
mett,  m  the  same  State,  the  former  county  containing  16  and  the  latter  27  townships 
and  iractional  townships,  and  the  withdrawal  appears  to  be  desired  by  the  Indian 
Office  "in  consequence  of  certain  contemplated  arrangements  with  the  Indians  in. 
Michigan  during  the  present  spring."  The  matter  connected  with  the  letter  of  the 
20th  December  has  been  delayed  waiting  more  specific  information  from  the  Indian 
Office  as  to  the  specific  land  wanted,  which  is  supplied  by  this  letter  of  the  10th  in- 
stant from  that  office. 

The  philanthropic  policy  of  furnishing  these  Indians,  who  are  desirous  of  becoming 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  with  land  for  that  purpose,  to  the  greatest  possible  extent  sep- 
arated from  evil  example  or  annoyance  of  unprincipled  whites,  who  might  be  dis- 
posed to  settle  in  their  vicinity,  or  within  their  midst,  after  farms  already  opened  by 
them  had  rendered  the  surrounding  land  more  valuable,  is  apparent,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  recommending  your  sanction  to  the  w^hdrawal  of  the  lands  indicated 
in  each  of  said  communications  from  the  Land  Office,  but  it  must  be  with  the  express 
understanding  that  no  peculiar  or  exclusive  claim  to  any  of  the  land  so  withdrawn 
can  be  acquired  by  said  Indians,  for  whose  future  benefit  it  is  understood  to  be  made, 
until  after  they  shall  by  future  legislation  be  invested  with  the  legal  title  thereto. 
With  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  MCCLELLAND, 

Secretary. 

The  President  of  the  United  States. 

[Indorsement.] 

May  14,  1855. 

Let  the  withdrawal  of  all  the  vacant  land  in  Isabella  County  be  made  with  the  ex- 
press understanding  contained  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  me  of 
the  12th  instant. 

FRANKLIN  PIERCE. 


Ontona^gon  Reserve. 

General  Land  Office, 

September  24, 1855. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  communication  from  the  Commissioner 
6163 18 
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of  Indian  Affairs,  of  the  20tli  instant,  requesting  that  the  following-described  tracts 
be  withdrawn  from  market  and  reserved  for  the  Ontonagon  Band  of  Chippewa  In- 
dians under  the  sixth  clause  of  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  of  La  Pointe  oi  July  30, 
1854,  viz :  Lots  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  of  section  14,  township  53  north,  range  38  west, 
Michigan  me^dian ;  lots  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4  of  section  15,  township  53  u«rth,  range 
38  west,  Michigan  meridian  ;  southwest  quarter  and  southwest  quarter  of  southeast 
quarter  of  section  15,  township  53  north,  range  38  west,  Michigan  meridian ;  the 
whole  of  sections  22  and  23,  township  53  north,  range  38  west,  Michigan  meridian ; 
north  half  section  26,  township  53  north,  range  38  west,  Michigan  meridian ;  north 
half  section  27,  township  53  north,  range  38  west,  Michigan  meridian ;  all  situated  in 
the  northern  peninsula  of  Michigan. 

On  examination  of  the  plats  and  tract-books  in  this  office  it  appears  that  the  above 
lands  are  all  vacant,  and  there  exists  no  objection  to  their  reservation ;  for  which  I 
respectfully  recommend  that  the  order  of  the  President  be  obtained  previous  to  in- 
structing the  land  officers. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOS.  A.  HENDRICKS, 

Commissioner, 

Hon.  Robert  McClelland, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

September  25,  1855. 

Respectfully  submitted  to  the  President  for  his  approval  as  recommended. 

R.  McClelland, 

Secretary, 

September  25,  1855. 

Let  the  reservation  be  made. 

FRANKLIN  PIERCE. 


MINNESOTA. 

Leech  Lake  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  November  4, 1873. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  description  of  the  first-named  tract  of  country  reserved 
for  the  use  of  the  Pillager  and  Lake  Winnebagoshish  bands,  and  provided  for  in  the 
second  clause  of  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  with  the  Mississippi  bands  of  Chip- 
pewa Indians,  concluded  February  22,  1855  (Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  10,  p,  1166),  be 
amended  so  as  to  read  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  Little  Boy  River ;  thence  up  said  river  through  the  first 
lake  to  the  southern  extremity  of  the  second  lake  on  said  river;  thence  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  most  southern  point  of  Leech  Lake,  and  thence  through  said  lake,  so  as 
to  include  all  the  islands  therein,  to  the  place  of  beginning ;  and  that  the  additional 
land  therein  embraced  be  withdrawn  from  sale,  entry,  or  other  disposition,  and  that 
the  same  be  set  apart  for  the  use  of  said  Indians. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  May  26,  1874. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale,  entry,  or  other  disposition 
so  much  of  the  following  tracts  of  country  as  are  not  already  covered  by  treaty  with 
the  Chippewas,  concluded  February  22,  1855,  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Pillager 
and  Lake  Winnebagoshish  bands  of  said  Indians,  viz : 

Commencing  at  the  point  where  the  Mississippi  River  leaves  Lake  Winnebagoshish, 
it  being  the  beginning  point  of  the  second  tract  of  land  reserved  for  said  bands  (Stats, 
at  Large,  vol.  10,  p.  1166) ;  thence  northeasterly  to  the  point  where  the  range  line  be- 
tween ranges  25  and  26  west  intersects  the  township  line  between  townships  146  and 
147  north ;  thence  north  on  said  range  line  to  the  twelfth  standard  parallel ;  thence 
west  on  said  parallel  to  range  line  between  ranges  28  and  29 ;  thence  south  on  said 
range  line  till  it  intersects  the  third  river;  thence  down  said  river  to  its  mouth; 
thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Also,  all  the  land  embraced  in 
township  143  north,  range  29  west,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
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Vemiillian  Lake  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  December*  20, 1881. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  land  in  Minnesota,  viz,  that  por- 
tion of  the  southeast  quarter  of  section  23  lying  east  of  Sucker  Bay  ;  the  southwest 

quarter,  and  lot ,  being  the  most  southerly  lot  in  the  southeast  quarter  of  section 

24,  and  fractional  sections  25,  26,  and  that  portion  of  section  35  north  of  Vermillion 
Lake,  all  in  township  62  north,  range  16  west,  fourth  principal  meridian,  Minnesota, 
be,  and  the  same  are  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  or  settlement  and  set  apart  as  a 
reservation  for  Indian  purposes,  for  the  use  of  the  Boise  Fort  Band  of  Chippewa  In- 
dians, to  be  known  as  the  "Vermillion  Lake  Indian  Reservation." 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


White  Earth  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  March  18, 1879. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  lands,  situated  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  viz:  Beginning  at  the  northwest  comer  of  the  White  Earth  Indian  Reser- 
vation, being  the  northwest  comer  of  township  146  north,  range  42  west,  and  running 
thence  north  to  the  northwest  comer  of  township  148  north,  range  42  west ;  thence 
west  to  the  southwest  corner  of  township  149  north,  range  42  west;  thence  north  to 
the  northwest  corner  of  township  149  north,  range  42  west ;  thence  east  on  the  line 
between  township  149  north  and  township  150  north  to  the  intersection  of  said  line 
with  the  southwestern  boundary  of  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation;  thence  south- 
easterly to  the  most  southerly  point  of  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation ;  thence  in  a 
northeasterly  direction  and  along  the  line  of  the  Red  Lake  Indian  Reservation  to  a 
p»int  due  north  from  the  northeast  corner  of  the  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation ; 
thence  south  to  the  northeast  corner  of  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation,  and  thence 
west  along  the  northern  boundary  line  of  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation  to  the 
point  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement 
and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  Indian  purposes :  Provided,  hotoeverj  That  any  tract 
or  tracts  of  land  included  within  the  foregoing  described  boundaries,  the  title  to 
which  has  passed  out  of  the  United  States  Government,  or  to«which  valid  homestead 
or  pre-emption  rights  have  attached  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  are  hereby 
excluded  from  the  reservation  hereby  made. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Winnehagoshish  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  October  29,  1873. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale,  entry,  or  other  disposition, 
as  an  addition  to  the  reservation  provided  for  by  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  with 
the  Chippewas  of  the  Mississippi,  concluded  March  19, 1867  (Stats,  at  Larce,  vol.  16, 
p.  719),  wr  the  use  of  the  said  Indians,  a  tract  of  country  in  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
described  and  bounded  as  follows,  viz: 

Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  present  eastern  boundary  of  said  Leech  Lake  Indian 
Reserve,  where  the  section  line  between  sections  11  and  14,  and  10  and  15,  of  town- 
ship 55  north,  range  27  west  of  the  fourth  principal  meridian,  if  extended  west,  would 
intersect  the  same ;  thence  east  on  said  extended  section  line  to  section  corner  between 
sections  11, 12,  13,  and  14;  thence  north  on  the  section  line  between  sections  11  and 
12,  and  1  and  2,  all  of  the  same  township  and  range  above  mentioned,  to  the  township 
line  between  townships  55  and  56  north ;  thence  continuing  north  to  a  point  two  miles 
north  of  said  township  line;  thence  west  to  the  present  eastern  boundary  of  said 
Leech  Lake  Reserve ;  thence  south  on  said  boundary  lino,  and  with  the  same,  to  the 
place  of  beginning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  May  26,  1874. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale,  entry,  or  other  disposition 
HO  mach  of  the  following  tracts  of  country  as  are  not  already  covered  by  treaty  with 
the  Chippewas,  concluded  February  22, 1855,  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Pillager 
and  Lake  Winnehagoshish  bands  of  said  Indians,  viz : 

Commencing  at  the  point  where  the  Mississippi  River  leaves  Lake  Winnehagoshish, 
it  being  the  beginning  point  of  the  second  tract  of  land  reserved  for  said  bands  (Stats. 
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at  Laige,  vol.  10,  p.  1166) ;  thence  northeasterly  to  the  point  where  the  range  line  be- 
tween ranges  25  and  26  west  intersects  the  township  line  between  townships  146  and 
147  noi'th;  thence  north  on  said  range  line  to  the  twelfth  standard  parallel;  thence 
west  on  said  parallel  to  range  line  between  ranges  28  and  29 ;  thence  south  on  said 
range  line  till  it  intersects  the  third  river ;  thence  down  said  river  to  its  month ;  thence 
in  a  direct  line  to  the  place  of  beginning.  Also,  all  the  land  embraced  in  township  143 
north,  range  29  west,  in  the  State  of  Minnesota. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


MONTANA. 

Blackfeet  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indiaj^t  Affairs, 

July  2,  1«7:5. 

The  above  diagram  is  intended  to  show  a  proposed  reservation  for  the  Gros  Ventre 
Piegan,  Blood,  Blackfeet,  River  Crow,  and  other  Indians  in  the  Territory  of  Montana. 
Said  proposed  reservation  is  indicated  on  the  diagram  by  yellow  colors,  and  is  de- 
scribed as  follows,  viz : 

Commencing  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  Territory  of  Dakota,  being  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  of  north  latitude  and  the  one  hundred  and  fonrth  merid- 
ian of  west  longitude ;  thence  south  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  River ;  thence  up 
and  along  the  south  bank  of  said  river  to  a  point  opposite  the  mouth  of  Medicine  or 
Sun  River ;  thence  in  a  westerly  direction,  following  the  south  bank  of  said  Medicine 
or  Sun  River,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  the  summit  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains ;  thence  along  said  summit  in  a  northerly  direction  to  the  north  boundary 
of  Montana ;  thence  along  said  north  boundary  to  the  place  of  beginning,  excepting 
and  reserving  therefrom  existing  military  reservations. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  President  be  requested  to  order  that  the  lauds 
comprised  witidin  the  above-described  limits  be  withheld  from  entry  and  settlement 
as  public  lands,  and  that  the  same  be  set  apart  as  an  Indian  reservation,  as  indicated 
in  my  report  to  the  department  of  this  date. 

EDWARD  P.  SMITH, 

Commissioner, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

July  3,  1873. 

Respectfully  ijresented  to  the  President,  with  the  recommendation  that  he  make 
the  order  above  proposed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

W.  H.  SMITH, 
Acting  Secretary. 


Executive  Mansion,  July  5,  1873. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  above  described  be  withheld  from 
entry  and  settlement  as  public  lands,  and  that  the  same  be  set  apart  as  a  reservation 
for  the  Gros  Ventre,  Piegan,  Blood,  Blackfeet,  River  Crow,  and  other  Indians,  as  rec- 
ommended by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  August  19, 1874. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  tract  of  country,  in  Montana  Territory,  set  apart 
by  Executive  order,  dated  July  5,  1873,  and  not  embraced  within  the  tract  set  apart 
by  act  of  Congress,  approved  April  15,  1874,  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  Gros 
Ventre,  Piegan,  Blood,  Blackfeet,  River  Crow,  and  other  Indians,  comprised  within 
the  following  boundaries,  viz  : 

Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  River,  opposite  the  mouth 
of  the  Marias  River ;  thence  along  the  main  channel  of  the  Marias  River  to  Birch 
Creek ;  thence  up  the  main  channel  of  Birch  Creek  to  its  source  ;  thence  west  to  the 
summit  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Rocky  Mountains;  thence  along  said  summit  in  a 
southerly  direction  to  a  point  opposite  the  source  of  the  Medicine  or  Sun  River ;  thence 
easterly  to  said  source,  and  down  the  south  bank  of  said  Medicine  or  Sun  River  to  the 
south  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  ;  thence  down  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  River 
to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
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Executive  Mansion,  April  13,  1875. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territorj'  of  Montana,  lying 
-within  the  following  described  bonndaries,  viz : 

Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  Muscleshell  River  where  the  same  is  intersected  by 
the  forty-seventh  parallel  of  north  latitude ;  thence  east  with  said  parallel  to  the  south 
bank  of  the  Yellowstone  River ;  thence  down  and  with  the  south  bank  of  said  river  to 
the  south  boundary  of  the  military  reservation  at  Fort  Buford ;  thence  west  along  the 
south  boundary  of  said  military  reservation  to  its  western  boundary  ;  thence  north 
along  said  western  boundary  to  the  south  bank  of  the  Missouri  River ;  thence  up  and 
with  the  south  bank  of  said  river  to  the  mouth  of  the  Muscleshell  River ;  thence  up 
the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  said  Muscleshell  River  to  the  place  of  beginning, 
be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale,  and  set  apart  as  an  addition  to  the 
present  reservation  for  the  Gros  Ventres,  Piegan,  Blood,  Blackfeet,  and  Crow  Indians. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  July  13,  1880. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Montana,  being  a 
portion  of  the  tract  of  country  which  was  set  aside  by  Executive  order  of  the  13th 
April,  1875,  as  an  addition  to  the  then  existing  reservation  for  the  Gros  Ventre,  Pie- 
gan, Blood,  Blackfeet,  and  Crow  Indians,  known  as  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  and 
lying  within  the  following-described  boundaries,  viz :  Beginning  at  a  point  where  the 
south  boundary  of  the  Fort  Buford  military  reserve  intersects  the  right  bank  of  the 
Yellowstone  River ;  thence  according  to  the  true  meridian  west  along  tne  south  bound- 
ary of  said  military  reserve  to  its  western  boundary ;  thence  continuing  west  to  the 
right  bank  of  the  Missouri  River ;  thence  up  and  along  said  right  bank,  with  the 
meanders  thereof,  to  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Muscleshell  River;  thence 
up  and  along  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Muscleshell  River,  with  the  mean* 
ders  thereof,  to  its  intersection  with  the  forty-seventh  parallel  of  north  latitude , 
thence  east  along  said  parallel  to  its  intersection  with  the  right  bank  of  the  Yellow- 
stone River ;  thence  down  and  along  said  right  bank,  with  the  meanders  thereof,  to 
the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  restored  to  the  public  domain. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


NEBRASKA. 

Niobrara  Reserve. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington  J  D.  C.  February,  26,  1866. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  letter  addressed  to  this  department  by 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  requesting  the  reservation  from  pre-emption  or  saie 
of  townships  31  and  32  north,  range  5  west,  and  townships  31  and  32  north,  range 6  west 
of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  in  Nebraska  Territory,  until  the  action  of  Congress 
be  had,  with  a  view  to  the  setting  apart  of  these  townships  as  a  reservation  for  the 
Santee  Sioux  Indians  now  at  Crow  Creek,  Dakota ;  and  recommend  that  you  direct 
those  lands  to  be  withdrawn  from  market,  and  held  in  reserve  for  the  purpose  indi- 
cated. 

I  am,  sir,  verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  HARLAN, 

Secretary. 
The  President  of  the  United  States. 

Executive  Mansion,  February  27,  1866. 

Let  the  lands  within  named  bo  withdrawn  from  market  and  reserved  for  the  pur- 
poses indicated. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON, 
President  of  the  United  States, 


Executive  Mansion,  July  20,  1866. 

Let  the  townships  embraced  within  the  lines  shaded  red  on  the  within  diagram  be, 
in  addition  to  those  heretofore  withdrawn  from  sale  by  my  order  of  27th  February 
last,  reserved  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  an  Indian  reservation  for  the  use  of  Sioux 
Indians,  as  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  in  letter  of  Julv  19,  1866. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON, 

l*rebident. 
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The  above  order  embxaces  township  31  north,  range  8  west;  township  31  north, 
range  7  west;  that  portion  of  township  32  north,  range  8  west,  and  of  township  32 
north,  range  7  west,  lying  south  of  the  Niobrara  River,  and  that  portion  of  township 
35  north,  range  5  west,  lying  south  of  the  Missouri  River  in  Nebraska.  [For  dia- 
gram, see  letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  dated  November 
23,  1878.] 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.  C,  November  15,  1867. 

Sir :  For  the  reasons  mentioned  in  the  accompanying  copies  of  reports  from  the  Act- 
ing Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office, 
dated,  respectively,  the  7th  and  13th  instant,  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  that  you 
order  the  withdrawal  from  sale,  and  the  setting  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Santee  Sioux 
Indians,  the  following-described  tracts  of  land,  lying  adjacent  to  the  present  Sioux 
Indian  Reservation  on  the  Niobrara  and  Missouri  Rivers  in  Nebraska,  viz :  Township 
32  north,  of  range  4  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  and  fractional  section  7, 
fractional  section  16,  fractional  section  17,  and  sections  18, 19,  20,  21,  28, 29,  30,  31,  32, 
and  33,  of  fractional  township  No.  33  north,  of  range  4  west  of  the  sixth  principal  me- 
ridian, be  withdrawn  from  market,  and  that  fractional  township  No.  32  north,  of  range 
6  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  now  a  portion  of  the  reservation,  be  restored 
to  market. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

O.  H.  BROWNING, 

Secretary, 

The  President. 

November  16,  1867. 

Let  the  within  recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  be  carried  into 
effect. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington y  D.  C,  August  28,  1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the  inclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Superintendent  Samuel  M.  Janney,  dated  the  20th  instant,  relative  to  the  reservation 
of  the  Santee  Sioux  Indians  in  Nebraska. 

The  lands  at  present  withdrawn  from  sale  for  the  purpose  of  this  reservation  arc 
as  follows : 

Acres. 

Township  32  north  range  4  west  of  sixth  principal  meridian 23, 397. 96 

So  much  of  the  west  half  of  the  fractional  township  33  north,  range  4  west, 

as  lies  south  of  the  Missouri  River 7, 571. 40 

Township  31  north,  range  5  west 22, 968. 64 

Fractional  township  32  north,  range  5  west 21, 601. 41 

So  much  of  fractional  township  33  north,  range  5  west,  as  lies  south  of 

Missouri  River 8,983.20 

Fractional  township  31  north,  range  6  west 22, 568. 10 

Fractional  township  31  north,  range  7  west 21, 592. 29 

Fractional  township  32  north,  range  7  west 1, 460.42 

Fractional  township  31  north,  range  8  west 22, 999. 69 

Fractional  township  32  north,  range  8  west 12,  051. 92 

Making  the  total  area  of  present  reservation 165, 195.03 

The  recommendation  of  Superintendent  Janney,  contained  in  his  above-mentioned 
letter,  is  that  the  boundaries  of  the  present  reservation  be  changed  as  follows  :  That — 

Acres. 

Township  31  north,  range  4  west 22, 968. 61 

So  much  of  the  oast  half  of  fractional  township  33  north,  range  4  west,  as 
lies  south  of  the  Missouri  River,  viz,  fractional  sections  2,  3,  10,  11,  14, 
15,  section  22,  fractional  sections  23,  24,  sections  25,  26,  27,  34,  35,  36.. .       7,  584.  70 

Total 30,553.31 
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be  added  to  the  present  reservation,  and  that — 

Acres. 

Fractional  township  31  north,  range  6  west 22,  568. 10 

Fractional  township  31  north,  range  7  west 21,  592. 29 

Fractional  township  32  north,  range  7  west 1,  460. 42 

Fractional  township  31  north,  range  8  west 22,  999. 69 

Fractional  township  32  north,  range  8  west 12, 051. 92 

Total 80,672.42 

be  restored  to  market. 

The  additional  lands  which  Superintendent  Janney  recommends  to  be  added  to  the 
present  reservation  contain  an  area  of  30,553.31  acres,  and  the  lands  which  he  recom- 
mends to  be  restored  to  market  contain  an  area  of  80,672.42  acres.  The  reservation, 
therefore,  if  readjusted  in  this  manner,  will  contain  a  total  area  of  115,075.92  acres. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  this  change  should  be  made,  and  respectfully  recommend,  should 
you  approve,  that  the  President  be  requested  to  direct  that  township  31  north,  range  4 
west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  and  so  much  of  the  east  half  of  fractional  town- 
ship 33  north,  range  4  west,  as  lies  south  of  the  Missouri  River,  viz,  fractional  sec- 
tions 2,  3, 10,  11, 14,  15,  section  22,  fractional  sections  23,  24,  sections  25,  26,  27,  34,  35, 
and  36,  be  withdrawn  from  market  and  added  to  the  present  reservation  ;  and  that 
fractional  township  31  north,  range  6  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian ;  fractional 
township  31  north,  range  7  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian  ;  fractional  township 
32  north,  range  7  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian ;  fractional  township  31  north, 
range  8  west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian ;  fractional  township  32  north,  ran^e  8 
west  of  the  sixth  principal  meridian,  which  is  a  portion  of  the  land  previously  with- 
drawn from  sale  by  the  President's  order  of  July  20,  1866,  be  restored  to  market,  this 
being  in  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  Superintendent  Janney,  as  above 
stated. 

I  transmit  herewith  a  plat  showing  the  boundaries  of  the  present  reservation,  and 
the  proposed  changes  of  the  same,  which  you  will  please  to  have  returned  to  this 
office. 

Very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

E.  S.  PARKER, 

Commi88ioner. 
Hon.  W.  T.  Otto, 

Acting  Seci'etary  of  the  Intet'm'. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washingtonj  D,  C,  August  31,  1869. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs  of  the  28th  instant,  and  accompanying  papers,  in  relation  to  proposed  changes 
in  the  Santee  Sioux  Indian  Reservation,  as  therein  suggested,  and  respectfully  recom- 
mend that  the  President  order  the  restoration  to  market  of  certain  lands  designated 
in  the  Commissioner's  report,  and  the  withdrawal  from  sale  of  the  lands  therein  de- 
scribed. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  D.  COX, 

Secretary, 

Washington,  Axi^ust  31, 1869. 

The  within  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  hereby  approved, 
and  the  necessary  action  will  be  taken  to  carry  it  into  effect. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion, 

December  31,  1873. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  Executive  order,  dated  August  31,  1869,  adding  certain 
lands  to  the  Santee  Sioux  Indian  Reservation  in  Nebraska,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby, 
amended  so  as  to  exempt  from  its  operation  lots  1,  2,  3,  and  4  of  section  3,  township 
33,  range  4,  previously  patented  to  Thomas  J.  Quinn,  on  Sioux  half-breed  scrip  No. 
349  D-. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
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NEVADA. 

J)uck  Valley  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  April  16,  1877. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country,  situated  partly 
in  the  Territory  of  Idaho  and  partly  in  the  State  of  Nevada,  be,  and  the  same  hereby 
is,  withdrawn  from  the  public  domain,  to  wit:  Commencing  at  the  one  hundredth 
mile-post  of  the  survey  of  the  north  boundary  of  Nevada ;  thence  due  north  to  the 
intersection  of  the  north  boundary  of  township  16  south  of  Boise  base-line  in  Idaho ; 
thence  due  west  to  a  point  due  north  of  the  one  hundred  and  twentieth  mile-post  of 
said  survey  of  the  north  boundary  of  Nevada  :  thence  due  south  to  the  ninth  stand- 
ard parallel  north  of  the  Mount  Diablo  base-line  in  Nevada ;  thence  due  east  to  a 
point  due  south  of  the  place  of  beginning ;  thence  north  to  the  place  of  beginning. 
And  the  above-named  tract  of  land  is  hereby  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  West- 
em  Shoshone  Indians,  subject  to  such  modifications  of  boundary  as  a  location  of 
limits  shall  determine. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Moapa  River  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  March  12,  1873. 

Agreeably  to  the  recommendation  contained  in  the  foregoing  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  of  this  day,  the  following-described  lands  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
Nevada  are  hereby  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Indians  in  that  locality :  Commencing 
at  a  point  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Colorado  River,  where  the  eastern  line  of  Nevada 
strikes  the  same;  running  thence  due  north  with  said  eastern  line  to  a  point  far 
enough  north  front  which  a  line  running  due  west  will  pass  one  mile  north  of  Muddy 
Springs ;  running  due  west  from  said  i)oint  to  the  one  hundred  and  fifteenth  meridian 
of  west  longitude ;  thence  south  with  said  meridian  to  a  point  due  west  from  the 
place  of  beginning ;  thence  due  east  to  the  west  bank  of  the  Colorado  River ;  thence 
following  the  west  and  north  bank  of  the  same  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  Fehrufiry  12,  1874. 

In  lieu  of  an  executive  order  dated  the  12th  of  March  last  setting  apart  certain 
lands  in  Nevada  as  a  reservation  for  the  Indians  of  that  locality,  which  order  is 
hereby  canceled,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or  other 
disposition,  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Pah-Ute  and  such  other  Indians  as  the 
department  may  see  fit  to  locate  thereon,  the  tract  of  country  bounded  and  described 
as  follows,  viz : 

Beginning  at  a  point  in  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Colorado  River  of 
the  West,  eight  miles  east  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourteenth  degree  of  west  longi- 
tude ;  thence  due  north  to  the  thirty- seventh  degree  of  north  latitude ;  thence  west 
with  said  parallel  to  a  point  20  miles  west  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifteenth  degree 
of  west  longitude  ;  thence  due  south  35  miles  ;  thence  duo  east  36  miles ;  thence  due 
south  to  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  the  Colorado  River  of  the  West ;  thence 
up  the  middle  of  the  main  channel  of  said  river  to  tlie  place  of  beginning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Washington,  I).  C,  June  28,  1875. 

Sir:  By  the  terms  of  an  act  of  Congress  entitled  ''An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  current  and  contingent  expenses  of  the  Indian  department  and  for  fulfilling 
treaty  stipulations  with  various  Indian  tribes  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1876,  and 
for  other  purposes,"  approved  March  3, 1875,  the  Pai-Ute  Reservation  in  Southeastern 
Nevada  is  reduced  to  ''  one  thousand  acres,  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior, in  such  manner  as  not  to  include  the  claim  of  any  settler  or  miner." 

I  have  the  honor  to  submit,  herewith,  a  report  from  William  Vandever,  United 
States   Indian    inspector,   dat(»d    San    Francisco,   ('al.,    June  12,   1875,   under  office 
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instructions  of  26tli  of  March  last,  submitting  a  report  of  the  selection  of  the  1,000 
acres  (to  which  the  Pai-Ute  Reservation  in  Southeast  Nevada  was  reduced)  made  by- 
Messrs.  Bateman  and  Barnes,  United  States  Indian  agents  in  Nevada,  under  his  in- 
structions of  April  12,  1875,  which  selection  having  met  his  approval,  he  forwards, 
with  the  recommendation  that  the  following  metes  and  bounds  be  established  and 
proclaimed  by  executive  order  as  the  boundaries  of  the  Pai-Ute  Reservation  in  South- 
eastern Nevada,  as  contemplated  by  said  act  of  Congress,  viz : 

Commencing  at  a  stone  set  in  the  ground,  extending  three  feet  above,  whereon  is 
cut  "  U.  S.  No.  1,"  which  stone  marks  the  northeast  corner  of  the  reservation,  stand- 
ing on  a  small  hill  known  as  West  Point,  and  set  eighteen  feet  in  a  northeast- 
erly direction  from  the  corner  of  a  building  designated  as  the  office  and  medical 
depository  located  on  said  reservation  and  running  thence  north  sixty  degrees  west 
eighty  chains  to  a  stone  upon  which  is  cut  *'  U.  S.  No.  2;"  thence  north  seventy  de- 
grees west  ninety-seven  chains  to  a  stone  upon  which  is  cut  **U.  S.  No.  3;"  thence 
south  fifty-six  chains  and  fifty  links  to  a  monument  of  stones  on  the  top  of  a  hill ; 
thence  south  seventy  degrees  east  ninety-seven  chains  to  a  monument  of  stones 
at  the  base  of  a  hill ;  thence  south  sixty  degress  east  eighty  chains  to  a  stone  set  in 
the  ground  rising  two  feet  above,  upon  which  is  cut '*  U.  S.,  SE.  corner;"  thence 
north  fifty-six  chains  and  fifty  links  to  place  of  beginning. 

The  act  in  question  provides  that  the  reservation  shall  not  include  any  claim  of 
settler  or  miner,  yet  the  lands  described  above  includes  the  claim  of  Volney  Rector. 
Inasmuch,  however,  as  Inspector  Vandever  reports  the  improvements  of  Mr.  Rector  to 
be  just  what  are  required  for  the  agency,  and  that  Mr.  Rector  has  relinquished  the  pos- 
session thereof  to  the  United  States  for  $1,800,  the  appraised  value  of  two  years  ago^ 
made  by  Commissioners  Ingalls  and  Powell,  I  deem  the  law  to  have  been  complied  with, 
and  therefore  submit  the  selection  herein  made  for  your  approval;  with  the  sugges- 
tion, if  approved  by  you,  that  the  lands  herein  selected  be  set  apart  for  the  Pai-Ute 
Indians. 

The  return  of  the  letter  of  Inspector  Vandever  is  herewith  requested,  with  your  di- 
rections in  the  premises. 

Verv  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

H.  R.  CLUM, 
Acting  Commissioner.     • 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washingion^  D.  C,  July  3,  1875. 

Sir:  I  return  the  report  of  William  Vandever,  United  States  Indian  inspector 
which  acompanied  your  communication  of  the  28th  ultimo,  in  which  are  defined  the 
boundaries  of  the  Pai-Ute  Reservation  in  Southeastern  Nevada,  embracing  1,000  acres, 
to  which  area  said  reserve  was  by  act  of  March  3,  1875,  declared  to  be  reduced ;  the 
land  to  be  selected  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

The  selection'of  the  tract  of  country  described  in  the  report  of  Inspector  Vandever^ 
is  approved,  and  hereby  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  Pai-Ute  Indians. 
Very  respectfully, 

C.  DELANO, 

Secretary, 
The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Pyramid  Lake  Reserve, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
WanUngton,  D.C.y  March  21,  1874. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  a  communication  dated  the  20th  instant 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs,  together  with  the  accompanying  map  show- 
ing the  survey  made  by  Eugene  Munroe  in  January  1865,  of  the  Pyramid  Lake  Indian 
Reservation  in  Nevada,  and  respectfully  recommend  that  the  President  issue  an  or- 
der withdrawing  from  sale  or  other  disposition  and  setting  apart  said  reservation  or 
tract  of  country  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  Pah-Ute  and  other  Indians  now  occupy- 
ing the  same. 
The  form  of  order  necessary  in  the  premises  is  engrossed  on  the  enclosed  map. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  DELANO, 

Secretary. 

The  President. 

Executive  Mansion,  March  23,  1874. 

Itis  hereby  ordered  thatthe  tract  of  country  known  and  occupied  as  the  Pyramid  Lake 
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Indian  Reservation  in  Nevada,  as  surveyed  by  Eugene  Munroe,  in  January  1865,  and  in- 
dicated by  red  lines  according  to  the  courses  and  distances  given  in  tabular  form  on 
accompaning  diagram,  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or  other  disposition,  and  set  apart  for 
the  Pah-Ute  and  other  Indians  residing  theren. 

U.S.  GRANT. 


Walker  Biver  Besei've. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  March  18,  1874. 
Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  present  herewith  a  communication  dated  the  17th  instant 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  together  with  the  accompanying  map  show- 
ing the  survey  made  by  Eugene  Munroe  in  December,  1864,  of  the  Walker  River  Res- 
ervation in  Nevada,  and  respectfully  recommend  that  the  President  issue  an  order 
withdrawing  from  sale  or  other  disposition  and  setting  apart  said  reservation  or  tract 
of  country  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  Pah-Ute  Indians  located  thereon. 
The  form  of  order  necessary  in  the  premises  is  engrossed  on  the  Inclosed  map. 
Very  respectftilly,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  DELANO, 

Secretary. 
The  President. 

Executive  Mansion,  March  19,  1874. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  reservation  situated  on  Walker  River,  Nevada,  as  sur- 
veyed by  Eugene  Munroe,  December,  1864,  and  indicated  by  red  lines  on  the  above 
diagram  in  accordance  with  the  fifteen  courses  and  distances  thereon  given,  be  with- 
drawn from  public  sale  or  other  disposition  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Pah-Ute 
Indians  residing  thereon. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


NEW  MEXICO. 

Fort  Stanton  Indian  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

May  23, 1873. 

The  above  diagram  is  intended  to  show  a  proposed  reservation  for  the  Mesoalero 
band  of  Apache  Indians  in  New  Mexico ;  said  proposed  reservation  is  indicated  on 
the  diagram  by  the  red  lines  bordered  with  yellow  and  is  described  as  follows, viz  : 

Commencing  at  the  southwest  comer  of  the  F©rt  Stanton  reduced  military  reserva- 
tion, and  running  thence  due  south  to  a  point  on  the  hills  near  the  north  bank  of  the 
Rio  Rindoso ;  thence  along  said  hills  to  a  point  above  the  settlements ;  thence  across 
said  river  to  a  point  on  the  opposite  hills,  and  thence  to  the  same  line  upon  which  we 
start  from  Fort  Stauton ;  and  thence  due  south  to  the  thirty-third  degree  north  lati- 
tude; thence  to  the  top  of  the  Sacramento  Mountains,  and  along  the  top  of  said 
mountains  to  the  top  of  the  White  Mountains  ;  thence  along  the  top  of  said  mount- 
ains to  the  headwaters  of  the  Rio  Nogal,  to  a  point  opposite  the  starting  point,  and 
thence  to  the  starting  point. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  President  be  requested  to  order  that  the  land 
comprised  withiuthe  above-described  limits  be  withheld  fpom  entry  and  settlement  as 
public  lands,  and  that  the  same  be  set  apart  as  an  Indiao^ 'reservation,  as  indicated  in 
mv  report  to  the  department  of  this  date. 

EDW.  P.  SMITH, 

Commissioner, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

May  26,  1873. 

Respectfully  presented  to  the  President  with  the  recommendation  that  he  make  the 
order  above  proposed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

C.  DELANO, 

Secretary. 
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Executive  Mansion,  May  29,  1873. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  above  described  be  withheld  from 
entry  and  settlement  as  public  lauds,  and  that  the  same  be  set  apart  as  a  reservation 
for  the  Mescalero  Apache  Indians  as  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  February  2,  1874. 

In  lieu  of  an  Executive  order  dated  the  29th  of  May  last,  setting  apart  certain  lands 
in  New  Mexico  as  a  reservation  for  the  Mescalero  Apaches,  which  order  is  hereby  can- 
celed, it  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or  other  disposition, 
and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  said  Mescalero  Apaches  and  such  other  Indians  as  the 
department  may  see  fit  to  locate  thereon,  the  tract  of  country  in  New  Mexico  (except 
so  much  thereof  as  is  embraced  in  the  Fort  Stanton  reduced  military  reservation) 
bounded  as  follows,  viz : 

Beginning  at  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  Fort  Stanton  reduced  military  reser- 
vation ;  thence  due  west  to  the  summit  of  the  Sierra  Blanca  Mountains;  thence  due 
south  to  the  thirty-third  degree  north  latitude ;  thence  due  east  to  a  point  due  south 
of  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  said  Fort  Stanton  reduced  military  reservation ; 
thence  due  north  to  the  southern  boundary  of  township  11 ;  thence  due  west  to  the 
southwest  corner  of  township  11,  in  ran^e  13;  thence  due  north  to  the  second  correc- 
tion line  south ;  thence  due  east  a^long  side  line  to  a  point  opposite  the  line  running 
north  from  the  thirty-third  degree  north  latitude ;  thence  due  north  to  the  most  east- 
erly point  of  said  Fort  Stanton  reduced  military  reservation ;  thence  along  the  north- 
eastern boundary  of  said  military  reservation  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  October  20, 1875. 

In  lieu  of  Executive  order  dated  February  2,  1874,  setting  apart  certain  lands  in 
New  Mexico  as  a  reservation  for  the  Mescalero  Apaches,  which  order  is  hereby  can- 
celed, it  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or  other  disposition, 
and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  said  Mescalero  Apaches  and  such  other  Indians  as  the 
department  may  see  fit  to  locate  thereon,  the  tract  of  country  in  New  Mexico  (except 
so  much  thereof  as  is  embraced  in  the  Fort  Stanton  reduced  military  reservation) 
bounded  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  most  northerly  point  of  the  Fort  Stanton  reduced  military  reser- 
vation ;  running  thence  due  west  to  a  point  due  north  of  the  northeast  corner  of  town- 
ship 14  south,  range  10  east ;  thence  due  south  along  the  eastern  boundary  of  said 
township  to  the  thirty-third  degree  north  latitude ;  thence  due  east  on  said  parallel 
to  a  point  due  south  of  the  most  easterly  point  of  the  said  Fort  Stanton  reduced  mil- 
itary reservation ;  thence  due  north  to  the  southern  boundary  of  township  11 ;  thence 
due  west  to  the  southwest  corner  of  township  11,  in  range  13;  thence  due  north  to 
the  second  correction  line  south ;  thence  due  east  along  said  line  to  a  point  opposite 
the  line  running  north  from  the  thirty- third  degree  north  latitude ;  thence  due  north 
to  the  most  easterly  point  of  said  Fort  Stanton  reduced  military  reservation ;  thence 
along  the  northeastern  boundary  of  said  military  reservation  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  May  19, 1882. 

In  lieu  of  Executive  order  dated  October  20,  1875,  setting  apart  certain  lands  in 
New  Mexico  as  a  reservation  for  the  Mescalero  Apaches,  which  order  is  herebj^  can- 
celed, it  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or  other  disposition, 
and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  said  Mescalero  Apaches  and  such  other  Indians  as 
the  department  may  see  fit  to  locate  thereon,  the  tract  of  country  in  New  Mexico 
bounded  as  follows : 

Beginning  at  the  northeast  corner  of  township  12  south,  ranse  16  east  of  the  prin- 
cipal meridian  in  New  Mexico ;  thence  west  along  the  north  boundary  of  township 
12  south,  ranges  16,  15,  14,  and  13  east,  to  the  southeast  corner  of  township  11  south, 
range  12  east ;  thence  north  along  the  east  boundary  of  said  township  to  the  second 
correction  line  south ;  thence  west  along  said  correction  line  to  the  northwest  comer 
of  township  11  soath,  range  11  east ;  thence  south  along  the  range  line  between 
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ranges  10  and  11  east  to  the  southwest  corner  of  townsliip  12  sonth,  range  11  east; 
thence  east  along  the  south  boundary  of  said  township  to  the  southeast  comer 
thereof;  thence  south  along  the  range  line  between  ranges  11  and  12  ea«t  to  the  33^ 
of  north  latitude,  as  established  and  marked  on  the  ground  bj'  First  Lieut.  L.  H, 
Walker,  Fifteenth  Infantry,  United  States  Army,  in  compliance  with  Special  Orders 
No.  100,  series  of  1875,  Headquarters,  District  of  New  Mexico ;  thence  east  along  said 
33*^  of  north  latitude  to  its  intersection  with  the  range  line  between  ranges  16  and  17 
ast;  thence  north  along  said  range  line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 


Jicanlla  Apache  Jiesfvve. 

ExKci'TiVE  Mansion,  September  21,  1880, 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  trmtt  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico  lying 
within  the  following-described  boundaries,  viz:  Beginning  at  the  southwest  comer  of 
the  Mexican  grant  known  as  the  *'  Tierra  Amarilla  grant/'  as  surveyed  by  Sawyer 
and  McBroom  in  July,  1876  ;  and  extending  thence  north  with  the  western  boundary 
of  said  survey  of  the  Tierra  Amarilla  grant  to  the  boundary  line  between  New  Mexico 
and  Colorado  ;  thence  west  along  said  boundary  line  sixteen  miles ;  thence  south  to 
a  point  due  west  from  the  aforesaid  southwest  corner  of  the  Tierra  Amarilla  grant; 
and  thenee  east  to  the  place  of  beginni'ng,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withheld  from 
entry  and  settlement  as  public  lands,  and  that  the  same  be  set  apart  as  a  reservation 
for  the  Jicarilla  Apache  Indians. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Xavajo  Reaervf, 

ExECUTiVK  Mansion,  October 'li^,  1878. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory  of  Arizona  lying 
within  the  following-described  boundaries,  viz  :  Commencing  at  the  northwest  corner 
of  the  Navajo  Indian  Reservation,  on  the  boundary  line  between  the  Territories  of 
Arizona  and  Utah ;  thence  west  along  said  boundary  line  to  the  one  hundred  and  tenth 
degree  of  longitude  west ;  thence  south  along  said  d^'gree  to  the  thirty-sixth  parallel 
of  latitude  north  ;  thence  east  along  said  parallel  to  the  west  boundary  of  the  Navajo 
Reservation  ;  thence  north  along  said  west  boundary  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be, 
and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement  and  set  apart  as  an  ad- 
ilition  to  the  present  reservation  for  the  Navajo  Indians. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


ExKCUTivE  Mansion,  January^,  1880. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following-described  country  lying  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona,  viz :  Commencing  in  the  middle 
of  the  channel  of  the  San  Juan  River,  where  the  east  line  of  the  Navajo  Reservation 
in  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  as  established  by  the  treaty  of  June  1,  1868  (15  Stat., 
667),  crosses  said  river ;  thence  up  and  along  the  middle  channel  of  said  river  to  a 
point  15  miles  due  east  of  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  said  reservation  ;  thence  due 
south  to  a  point  due  east  of  the  present  southeast  corner  of  said  reservation  ;  thence 
due  south  6  miles ;  thence  due  west  to  the  one  hundred  and  tenth  degree  of  west 
longitude ;  thence  north  along  said  degree  to  the  southwest  corner  of  said  reservation 
in  the  Territory  of  Arizona,  as  defined  by  Executive  order  dated  October  29, 1878,  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement  and  set  apart  as  an  ad- 
dition to  the  ])resent  Navajo  Reservation  in  said  Territories. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Znni  ruihlo  licservc. 

Executive  Mansion,  March  16,  1877. 

It  is  hereby  ordertMl  that  the  following-described  tract  of  country  in  the  Territory 
of  New  Mexico,  viz :  Beginning  at  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-sixth  milestone,  on  the 
western  boundary  line  of  the  Territory  of  New  Mexico,  and  running  thence  north  61° 
45'  east,  31  miles  and  eight-tenths  of  a  mile  to  the  crest  of  the  mountain  a  short  dis- 
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tance  above  Nutrias  Spriug  ;  thence  due  south  12  miles  to  a  point  in  the  hills  a  short 
distance  southeast  of  the  Ojo  Fescado ;  thence  south  61°  45'  west  to  the  one  hundred 
and  forty-eighth  milestone  on  the  western  boundary  line  of  said  Territory  ;  thence 
north  with  said  boundary  line  to  the  place  of  be^inning^be,  and  the  same  hereby  is, 
withdrawn  from  sale,  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  use  and  occupancy  oi  the 
Zuni  Pueblo  Indians. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


OREGON. 

(irand  Ronde  Reserve, 

Dhpartment  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  June  30,  1857. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  to  you,  herewith,  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs  recommending,  and  a  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land 
Office  concurring  in  the  recommendation  that  the  lands  embraced  in  townships  5  and 
6  south,  of  range  8  west,  and  parts  of  townships  5  and  6  south,  of  range  7  west,  Willa- 
mette district,  Oregon,  as  indicated  in  the  accompanying  plat,  be  withdrawn  from 
sale  and  entry,  and  established  as  an  Indian  reservation  ^r  the  colonization  of  Indian 
tribes  in  Oregon,  and  particularly  for  the  Willamette  tribes,  parties  to  treaty  of  Jan- 
uary, 1855. 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  proposed  reservation  be  established,  and  have 
accordingly  prepared  a  form  of  indorsement  on  the  plat  of  the  same  for  your  signa- 
ture, in  case  the  recommendation  is  approved. 

The  "Coast  Reservation"  alluded  to  in  some  of  the  accompanying  papers  was  es- 
tablished by  order  of  your  predecessor,  November,  1855. 
I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  THOMPSON,  Secretury, 

The  President. 

Executive  Office, 
Washington  City^  June  30,  1857. 

Townships  5  and  6  south,  oi  range  8  west,  and  parts  of  townships  5  and  6  south,  of 
range  7  west,  as  indicated  nereon  by  red  lines,  are  hereby  withdrawn  from  sale  and 
entry,  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  Indian  purposes  till  otherwise  ordered. 

JAMES  BUCHANAN. 


Malheur  Reserve. 

Washington,  March  8,  1871. 
Hon.  E.  S.  Parker, 

Commissioner  Indian  Affairs: 

I  would  respectfully  ask  that  the  President  withdraw  for  eighteen  months  all  that 
portion  of  the  country  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  situated  between  the  forty-second  and 
forty-fourth  parallels  of  latitude,  and  from  one  hundred  and  seventeen  to  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  degrees  of  longitude,  excepting  so  much  as  may  have  been  or  may 
be  granted  for  military  or  wagon  road  purposes,  with  a  view  of  selecting  an  Indian 
reservation,  on  which  to  consolidate  Indians  east  of  the  Cascade  Mountains  in  said 
State,  excepting  those  who  may  select  lands  in  severalty  from  the  reservation  or  res- 
ervations on  which  they  are  now  located,  and  the  President  instruct  me  to  proceed 
at  the  earliest  practical  time  to  select  such  reservation. 

A.  B.  MEACHAM, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs,  Oregon, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington f  D.  C,  March  10,  1871. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  bearing  date  the  8th 
instant,  from  A.  B.  Meacham,  esq.,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  asking  that  the  portion  of  that  State  lying  between  the  forty-second  and  forty- 
fourth  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  the  one  hundred  and  seventeenth  and  the  one 
hundred  and  twentieth  degrees  of  west  longitude  (excepting  so  much  thereof  as  may 
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havebeen  or  mav  hereafter  be  granted  for  military  or  wagon  road  purposes),  be  with- 
drawn from  market  as  public  lands,  for  the  space  of  eighteen  months,  with  a  view  to 
the  selection  of  a  reservation  upon  which  to  collect  all  the  Indians  in  that  State  east 
of  the  Cascade  Mountains,  except  those  who  may  select  lands  in  severalty  ui^on  the 
reservations  on  which  they  are  now  located. 

The  suggestion  of  Superintendent  Meacham  is  concurred  in,  and  I  respectfully 
recommend  that  the  President  be  requested  to  issue  an  Executive  order  withdrawing 
the  tract  of  country  described  from  market  as  public  lands,  for  the  period  and  the 
purpose  above  indicated,  and  that  this  office  be  authorized  to  instruct  the  superin- 
tendent to  proceed  to  select  such  reservation  without  unnecessary  delay. 
A  copy  of  Superintendent  Meacham's  letter  is  herewith  transmitted." 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  H.  CLUM, 
Acting  Commissioner. 
Hon.  C.  Delano, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

March  14,  1871. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  contained  in  his  ac- 
companying report  has  my  approval,  and  it  is  respectfully  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  request  that  he  direct  the  temporary  withdrawal  from  market  of  the 
lands  in  Oregon  as  therein  designated,  with  the  exceptions  stated,  for  the  puri)ose  of 
establishing  a  reservation  for  the  Indians  in  that  State. 

C.  DELANO, 

Seo'etary. 

Executive  Mansion,  March  14,  1871. 

I  hereby  direct  the  withdrawal  of  the  lands  referred  to  from  market  as  public  lands 
for  the  period  of  time  and  for  the  purpose  indicated,  as  recommended  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Office  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  September  4,  1872. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  a  report,  dated  the  22d  ultimo  (and  ac- 
companying map),  received  from  T.  B.  Odeneal,  esq.,  superintendent  Indian  affairs 
for  Oregon,  reciting  the  action  taken  by  him  relative  to  the  establishment  of  a  pro- 
posed reservation  on  the  headwaters  of  Malheur  River,  in  that  State,  for  the  Snake 
or  Piute  Indians,  under  instructions  contained  in  letter  to  him  from  this  office  dated 
the  6th  of  July  last. 

Superintendent  Odeneal  defines  the  boundaries  of  the  tract  of  country  selected  by 
him  for  the  proposed  reservation  as  follows : 

"Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Malheur  River;  thence  up  said 
North  Fork,  including  the  waters  thereof,  to  Castle  Rock ;  thence  in  a  northwesterly 
direction  to  Strawberry  Butte ;  thence  to  Soda  Spring,  on  the  Canyon  City  and  Camp 
Harney  road;  thence  down  Silvies  River  to  Malheur  Lake  ;  thence  east  to  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Malheur  River;  thence  down  said  South  Fork,  including  the  waters 
thereof,  to  the  place  of  beginning  (to  be  known  as  Malheur  Reservation),  including 
all  lands  within  said  boundaries,  excepting  so  much  thereofas  may  have  been  granted 
for  military  or  wagon  road  purposes." 

I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  tract  of  country  embraced  within  the  forego- 
ing limits  be  set  apart  and  reserved  as  an  Indian  reservation,  and  that  the  President 
be  requested  to  issue  an  Executive  order  accordingly. 

It  is  also  requested  that  the  papers  inclosed  be  returned  to  this  office. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  A.  WALKER, 

Commission  ev. 

The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 


Department  of  the  Interior. 
Washington,  JJ.  C.  September  12,  1872. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  communication,  datecl  the  4th  instant, 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  inclosing  a  report  (with  map)  of  T.  B. 
Odeneal,  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  Oregon,  and  recommending  that  a  res- 
ervation on  the  headwaters  of  the  Malheur  River,  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  the  boun- 
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daries  of  which  are  set  forth  in  the  Commissioner's  letter,  be  established  for  the  Snake 
or  Piute  Indians. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  meets  with  the  approval  of  this  depart- 
ment, and  I  respectfully  request  that  the  President  direct  the  same  to  be  carried  into 
effect. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  H.  SMITH, 
Acting  Secretary. 
■  • 

Executive  Mansion,  September  12,  1872. 

Let  the  lands  which  are  fully  described  in  the  accompanying  letter  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Indian  Affairs  be  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the  Snake  or  Piute  In- 
dians, as  recommended  in  the  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  this  date. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  May  15,  1875. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  Oregon  embraced  within  the 
following-described  boundaries,  viz :  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  Malheur  River 
where  the  range  line  between  ranges  39  and  40  east,  of  the  Wiflamette  meridian 
intersects  the  same ;  thence  north,  on  said  rangeline,  to  a  point  due  east  of  Straw- 
berry Butte ;  thence  west  to  Strawberry  Butte ;  thence  southeastwardly  to  Castle 
Rock;  thence  to  the  west  bank  of  the  North  Fork  of  the  Malheur  River;  thence  down 
and  with  the  said  west  bank  to  the  Malheur  River ;  thence  along  and  with  the  Malheur 
River  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and  the  same  hereby  is,  withdrawn  from  sale 
or  settlement,  except  such  lands  within  said  boundaries  as  have  passed  or  may  pass 
to  The  Dalles  Military  Road  Company,  under  act  of  Congress  approved  February  27, 
1867  (vol.  14,  p.  409),  and  to  the  Willamette  Valley  and  Cascade  Mountain  Mili- 
tary Road  Company,  under  act  of  Congress  approved  July  5,  1866  (vol.  14,  p.  89), 
and  the  same  set  apart  as  an  addition  to  the  Malheur  Indian  Reservation,  set  apart 
by  Executive  order  of  September  12,  1872. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  January  28,  1876. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  Oregon  lying  within  the  following- 
described  boundaries,  viz :  Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Malheur 
River  where  the  range-line  between  ranges  38  and  39  east  of  the  Willamette  merid- 
ian intersects  the  same ;  thence  north  on  said  range-line  to  a  point  due  east  of  the 
summit  of  Castle  Rock ;  thence  due  west  to  the  summit  of  Castle  Rock ;  thence  in 
a  northwesterly  direction  to  Strawberry  Butte ;  thence  to  Soda  Spring,  on  the  Can- 
yon City  and  Camp  Harney  road ;  thence  down  Silvies  Creek  to  Malheur  Lake ; 
thence  due  east  to  the  right  bank  of  the  South  Fork  of  Malheur  River ;  thence  down 
Bald  right  bank  of  the  South  Fork  to  the  Malheur  River;  thence  down  the  right 
bank  or  the  Malheur  River  to  the  place  of  beginning,  except  such  lands  within  these 
limits  as  have  passed  or  may  pass  to  The  Dalles  mihtary  road  on  the  north,  and  the 
Willamette  Valley  and  Cascade  Mountain  military  road  on  the  south,  be,  and  the 
same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  the 
Plate  and  Snake  Indians,  to  be  known  as  the  Malheur  Indian  Reservation ;  and  that 
portion  of  country  set  apart  by  Executive  order  of  May  15, 1875,  not  embraced  in  the 
limits  of  the  above-described  tract  of  country,  is  hereby  restored  to  the  public 
domain. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  WaaUngton,  July  23,  1880. 

The  Executive  order  dated  December  5,  1872,  creating  the  "Fort  Harney  military 
reservation,*'  in  Oregon,  is  hereby  canceled,  and  the  lands  embraced  therein  and  as 
shown  on  the  accompanying  plat  are  hereby  made  subject  to  the  Executive  order 
dated  September  12,  1872,  establishing  the  Malheur  Indian  Reservation.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  will  cause  the  same  to  be  noted  in  the  General  Land  Oihce. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


.    '  Executive  Mansion,  Sept  13,  1882. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  all  that  part  of  the  Malheur  Indian  Reservation,  in  the 
Sti^te  of  Oregon  (set  apart  by  Executive  orders,  dated  March  14,  1871,  September  12, 
IWt,  Hay  15, 1675,  and  January  28,  1876),  lying  and  being  south  ot  tly^  iox^x^^^X^^^- 
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ard  parallel  south,  except  a  tract  of  320  acres,  being  the  north  half  of  the  late  mili- 
tary post  reserve  of  Camp  Harney,  as  establislied  by  Executive  order  of  December 
5. 1872  (which  order  was  canceled  by  Executive  order,  dated  July  23, 1880,  whereby 
tne  lands  embraced  within  said  reserve  were  made  and  proclaimed  subject  to  Execu- 
tive order  dated  September  12,  1872,  establishing  the  boundaries  of  the  Malheur 
Indian  Reservation),  and  all  that  part  thereof  lying  and  bein^  north  of  said  fourth 
standard  parallel  and  west  of  the  range-line  (when  extended)  between  ranges  33 
and  34  east  of  the  Willamette  meridian,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  restored  to  the 
public  domain. 

CHESTER  A.  ARf  HUR.   , 


Siletz  Resen'e. 

Departmknt  of  the  Interior, 

November  8,  1855. 

Sir  :  I  herewith  submit  for  your  approval  a  proposed  reservation  for  Indians  on  the 
coast  of  Oregon  Territory,  recommended  by  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
submitted  to  the  department  by  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office,  for  the 
procurement  of  your  order  on  the  subject,  in  letter  of  the  10th  September  last. 

Before  submitting  the  matter  to  you  I  desired  to  have  a  more  full  report  of  the  sub- 
ject from  the  Indian  Office,  and  the  letter  of  the  head  of  that  bureau  of  the  29th  ultimo 
naving  been  received  and  considered,  I  see  no  objection  to  the  conditional  reser\''ation 
asked  for,  '*  subject  to  future  curtailment,  if  found  proper,"  or  entire  release  thereof, 
should  Congress  not  sanction  the  oblect  rendering  this  withdrawal  of  the  land  from 
white  settlement  at  this  time  advisable. 

A  plat  marked  A,  and  indicating  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation,  accompanies  the 
papers,  and  has  i)repared  thereon  the  necessary  order  for  your  signature,  should  you 
think  fit  to  sanction  the  recommendation. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  McClelland, 

Secretary. 
The  President. 

November  9,  1855. 

The  reservation  of  the  land  within  denoted  by  blue-shaded  lines  is  hereby  made  for 
the  purposes  indicated  in  letter  of  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  of  the 
10th  September  last  and  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  8th  November, 
1855. 

FRANK'N  PIERCE. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

JVashingtonf  D.  C,  December  20,  1865. 

Sir  :  Pursuant  to  a  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  8th  of 
November,  1855,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by  an  executive  order  dated  the 
9th  of  that  month,  set  apart  conditionally  the  tract  of  country  on  the  coast  of  Oregon, 
extending  from  Cape  Lookout  on  the  north  to  a  point  below  Cape  Perpetua  on  the 
south,  as  exhibited  in  blue  on  the  accompanying  map,  for  an  Indian  reservation. 

It  is  represented  by  the  Oregon  delegation  in  Congress  that  this  reservation  is  un- 
necessarily large,  and  that  by  reason  of  it  access  to  the  harbor  of  Acquinna  Bay  by 
the  numerous  settlers  in  the  fertile  and  productive  valley  of  the  Willamette  is  pre- 
vented. They  ask  for  a  curtailment  of  this  reservation,  so  as  to  secure  to  the  inhab- 
itants of  the  Willamette  Valley  the  much-needed  access  to  the  coast,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose propose  that  a  small  and  rugged  portion  of  the  reservation  in  the  vicinity  of 
Acquinna  Bay,  not  occupied  or  desired  by  the  Indians,  shall  be  released  and  thrown 
open  to  occupation  and  use  by  the  whites. 

The  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  interests  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Oregon  will  be  promoted  by  the  opening  of  a  port  of  entry  at  Acquinna  Bay, 
and  that  their  interest  is  paramount  in  importance  to  that  of  the  Indians  located  in 
that  vicinity.  Concurring  in  the  views  expressed  by  the  Hon.  Messrs.  Nesmith, 
Williams,  and  Henderson,  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  I  respectfully  rec- 
ommend that  an  order  be  made  by  you  releasing  from  reservation  for  Indian  purposes 
and  restoring  to  public  use  the  portion  of  the  said  reservation  bounded  on  the  accom- 
panying map  by  double  red  lines,  and  described  in  the  communication  of  the  Oregon 
delegation  as  follows,  viz:  Commencing  at  a  point  two  miles  south  of  the  Siletz 
Agency ;  thence  west  to  the  Pacific  Ocean ;  thence  south  along  said  ocean  to  the 
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moath  of  the  Alsea  River ;  theuce  up  said  river  to  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  reser- 
vation J  thence  north  along  said  eastern  boundary  to  a  point  due  east  of  the  place  of 
beginning ;  thence  west  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be,  very  respectfullv,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAS.  HARLAN, 

Secretary, 
The  President. 

Executive  Mansion,  December  21,  1865. 

The  recommendation  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  approved,  and  the  tract  of 
land  within  described  will  be  released  from  reservation  and  thrown  open  to  occu- 
pancy and  use  by  the  citizens  as  other  public  land. 

ANDREW  jqHNSON, 

President, 


UTAH. 

Uintah  Valley  Eeserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington,  October  3,  1861. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  herewith  to  submit  for  your  consideration  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  that  the  Uintah  Valley,  in  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Utah,  be  set  apart  and  reserved  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of  Indian  tribes. 
In  the  absence  of  an  authorized  survey  (the  valley  and  surrounding  country  being 
as  yet  unoccupied  by  settlements  of  our  citizens),  I  respectfully  recommend  that  you 
order  the  entire  valley  of  the  Uintah  River,  within  Utah  Territory,  extending  on  both- 
sides  of  said  river  to  the  crest  of  the  first  range  of  contiguous  mountains  on  each  side, 
to  be  reserved  to  the  United  States  and  set  apart  as  an  Indian  reservation. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

CALEB  B.  SMITH, 

Secretary, 
The  President. 

Executive  Office,  October  3,  1S61. 

Let  the  reservation  be  established,  as  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

A.  LINCOLN. 


Uncoinpahgre  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  January  5, 1882. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  tract  of  country,  in  the  Territory  of  Utah, 
be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withheld  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  the 
Uncompahffre  Utes  viz  :  Beginning  at  the  southeast  comer  of  township  6  south,  range 
25  east,  Sau  Lake  meridian ;  thence  west  to  the  southwest  corner  of  township  6  south, 
range  24  east ;  thence  north  along  the  range  line  to  the  northwest  comer  of  said  town- 
ship 6  south,  range  24  east ;  thence  west  along  the  first  standard  parallel  south  of  the 
Salt  Lake  base-line  to  a  point  where  said  standard  parallel  will,  when  extended,  in- 
'  teraect  the  eastern  boundary  of  the  Uintah  Indian  Reservation  as  established  by  C.  L. 
Da  Bois,  United  States  deputy  surveyor,  under  his  contract  dated  August  30, 1875 ; 
thence  along  said  boundary  southeasterly  to  the  Green  River;  thence  down  the  west 
bank  of  Green  River  to  the  point  where  the  southern  boundary  of  the  said  Uintah 
Reservation,  as  surveyed  by  Du  Bois,  intersects  said  river ;  thence  northwesterly  with 
the  Bouthem  boundary  of  said  reservation  to  the  point  where  the  line  between  ranges 
16  and  17  east  of  Salt  Lake  meridian  will,  when  surveyed,  intersect  said  southern 
boundary ;  thence  south  between  said  ranges  16  and  17  east.  Salt  Lake  meridiau,  to 
the  third  standard  parallel  south ;  thence  east  along  said  tnird  standard  parallel  to 
the  eastern  boundary  of  Utah  Territory ;  thence  north  along  said  boundary  to  a  point 
due  east  of  the  place  of  beginning ;  thence  due  west  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

CHESTER  A.  ARTHUR. 

6153 19 
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WASHINGTON  TERRITORY. 

Chehalis  Renerve, 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

May  17,  1864. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  for  your  direction  in  the  premises,  sundry  commu- 
nications and  papers  from  Superintendent  Hale  in  reference  to  a  proposed  reservation 
for  the  Chehalis  Indians  in  Washington  Territory. 

The  condition  of  these  Indians  has  been  the  subject  of  correspondence  between  this 
office  and  the  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  in  Washngiton  Territory  for  several  years. 
It  will  be  seen  by  Superintendent  Hale's  letter  of  July  3,  1862,  that  the  country 
claimed  by  these  Indians  is  large,  comprising  some  1,500  square  miles ;  that  they  have 
never  been  treated  with,  but  that  the  government  has  surveyed  the  greater  part  of  it 
without  their  consent  and  in  the  face  of  their  remonstrances,  and  the  choicest  portions 
of  their  lands  have  been  occupied  by  the  whites  without  any  remuneration  to  them, 
and  without  their  consent,  or  having  relinquished  their  claim  or  right  to  it.  They 
have  been  thus  crowded  out  and  excluded  from  the  use  of  the  lands  claimed  by  them, 
and  those  which  they  have  heretofore  cultivated  for  their  support.  This  has*  caused 
much  dissatisfaction,  and  threatens  serious  trouble,  andthey  manifest  a  determination 
not  to  be  forced  from  what  they  claim  as  their  own  country.  After  various  proposi- 
tions made  to  them  by  Superintendent  Hale,  looking  to  their  removal  and  joint  occu- 
pation of  other  Indian  reservations,  to  all  which  they  strenuously  objected,  they  ex- 
pressed a  willingness  to  relinquish  all  the  lands  hitherto  claimed  by  them,  provided 
they  shall  not  be  removed,  and  provided  that  a  sufficient  quantity  of  land  shall  be  re- 
tained by  them  at  the  mouth  of  the  Black  River  as  a  reservation.' 

The  selection  herein  made  in  accordance  with  their  wishes,  and  approved  by  Super- 
intendent Hale,  reduces  the  dimensions  of  their  former  claim  to  about  six  sections  of 
land,  with  which  they  are  satisfied,  and  which  selection  has  been  submitted  to  this 
office  for  its  approval.  There  seems  one  drawback  only  to  this  selection,  and  that  is  one 
private  land  claim — that  of  D.  Mounts— which  it  is  proposed  to  purchase.  The  price 
asked  is  $3,500,  which  he  considers  not  unreasonable.  (See  his  communication  of 
March  30,  1863,  and  accompanying  papers.) 

There  is  remaining  on  hand  of  the  appropriation  for  "  intercourse  with  various  In- 
dian tribes  having  no  treaties  with  the  United  States"  the  sum  of  $3,980.12,  a  suffi- 
cient amount  of  which  I  have  no  doubt  might  appropriately  be  applied  for  the  purpose 
indicated.     (See  U.  S.  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  12,  page  792.) 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  proposition  is  a  fair  one  for  the  government,  and,  as  it 
is  satisfactory  to  the  Indians  interested,  I  see  no  objection  to  its  approval  by  the  de- 
partment, especially  so  when  it  is  considered  that  it  will  peaceably  avert  impending 
trouble. 

As  recommended  in  the  letters  herewith  submitted,  it  will  also  be  necessary,  doubt- 
less, to  make  some  provision  for  them  after  they  shall  have  been  assured  of  the  quiet 
and  permanent  possession  of  the  proposed  reservation  for  a  future  home.  But  this 
may  subsequently  receive  the  attention  of  the  department.  These  Indians  are  rei)re- 
sented  to  be  in  a  very  hopeful  condition.  They  wish  to  abandon  a  roving  life  ;  to 
establish  themselves  in  houses,  and  cultivate  their  lands;  to  educate  their  children, 
and  live  peaceably  with  all. 

These  papers  are  submitted  for  your  information  in  considering  the  subject,  and,  if 
it  shall  commend  itself  to  your^'udgment,  for  the  approval  of  the  proposed  selection 
as  a  reservation  for  these  Indians  and  the  purchase  of  the  private  land  claim  of  D. 
Mounts  thereon. 

Verv  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

WM.  P.  DOLE, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  J.  P.  Usher, 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

[Iiiclosures.J 

Boundaries  of  the  Chehalis  Indian  Reservation,  as  compiled  from  the  field-notes  of  the 
public  surveys  in  the  office  of  the  surveyor-general  of  Washington  Territory,  beginning 
at  the  x)Ost-corner  to  sections  1  and  2,  35  and  36  on  the  township  line  between  town- 
ships No.  15  and  16north,  of  range  4  west  of  the  Willamette  meridian,  being  the  north- 
east comer  of  the  reservation  ;  thence  west  along  the  township  line  240  chains  to  the 
post-comer  to  sections  4,  5,  32  and  33;  thence  north  on  line  between  sections  32  and 
33,26.64  chains,  to  the  southeast  corner  of  James  H.  Roundtree's  donation  claim ;  thence 
Tre-st  along  the  south  boundary  of  said  claim  71.50  chains  to  its  southwest  corner; 
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thence  north  on  west  boundary  of  the  claim  13.10  chains;  thence  west  8.50  chains  to 
the  quarter-section  post  on  line  of  sections  31  and  32 ;  thence  north  along  said  section 
line  40.00  chains  to  the  post-corner  to  sections  29,  30,  31,  and  32 ;  thence  west  on  line 
between  sections  30  and  31,  25  and  36,  101.24  chains  tCthe  Chehalis  River ;  thence  up 
the  Chehalis  River  with  its  meanderings,  keeping  to  the  south  of  Sand  Island,  to  the 
post  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  being  the  corner  to  fractional  sections  1  and  2  ; 
thence  north  on  the  line  between  sections  1  and  2,  73.94  chains  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning. 

The  copy  of  the  field-notes  in  full,  as  taken  from  the  record  of  the  public  surveys 
now  on  file  in  this  office,  and  from  which  the  above  is  compiled,  is  duly  certified  as 
being  correct  by  the  surveyor-general  of  the  Territory. 

Office  Superintendent  Ixdiax  Affairs, 

Olympian  Wash,  Ter.j  Deceniher  10,  1863. 

The  within  and  foregoing  boundaries,  as  described  in  the  notes  and  accompanying 
diagram  of  the  proposed  Chehalis  Indian  Reservation,  are  approved  by  me  as  correct, 
and  being  in  accordance  with  instructions  given  by  me,  the  same  being  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

C.  H.  HALE, 
Supeiintendent  of  Indiun  Affairs,  Washington.  Territor}/. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Washington^  I).  C,  July  8,  1864. 

Sir:  I  return  herewith  the  papers  submitted  with  your  report  of  the  17th  May  last 
in  relation  to  a  proposed  reservation  for  the  Chehalis  Indians  in  Washington  Territorj-. 
I  approve  the  suggestion  made  in  relation  to  the  subject,  and  you  are  hereby  au- 
thorized and  instructed  to  purchase  the  improvements  of  D.  Mounts  which  are  on 
the  lands  selected  for  the  reservation,  if  it  can  now  be  done  for  the  price  named  for 
them,  viz.  |3,500,  including  the  crops  grown  or  growing  this  season  upon  the  premises. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  USHER, 

Secretary, 
William  P.  Dole,  Esq., 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 


Colville  Reserve. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington,  B.  C.,  ApnlS,  1872. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  invite  your  attention  to  the  necessity  for  the  setting  apart 
by  Executive  order  of  a  tract  of  country  hereinafter  described,  as  a  reservation  for  the 
following  bands  of  Indians  in  Washington  Territory,  not  parties  to  Any  treaty,  viz  : 

The  Methow  Indians,  numbering : •. 316 

The  Okanagan  Indians,  numbering 340 

The  San  Poel  Indians,  numbering 538 

The  Lake  Indians,  numbering 230 

The  Colville  Indians,  numbering 631 

The  Calispel  Indians,  numbering ' 420 

The  Spokane  Indians,  numbering 725 

The  CcBur  d'Alfene  Indians,  numbering 700 

And  scattering  bands 300 

Total 4,200 

*  *  *  Excluding  that  portion  of  the  tract  of  country  referred  to  found  to  be  in  the 
British  Possessions,  the  following  are  the  natural  boundaries  of  the  proposed  reserva- 
tion, which  I  have  the  honor  to  recommend  be  set  apart  by  the  President  for  the  In- 
dians in  question,  and  such  others  as  the  department  may  see  fit  to  settle  thereon, 
viz:  Commencing  at  a  point  on  the  Columbia  where  the  Spokane  River  empties  in 
the  same ;  thence  up  the  Columbia  River  to  where  it  crosses  the  forty -ninth  parallel 
Dortii  latitude;  thence  east,  with  said  forty-ninth  parallel,  to  where  the  Pend 
d'Oreille  or  Clark  River  crosses  the  same ;  thence  up  the  Pend  d'Oreille  or  Clark 
River  to  where  it  crosses  the  western  boundary  of  Idaho  Territory,  the  one  hundred 
and  seventeenth  meridian  west  longitude;  thence  south,  along  said  one  hundred  and 
aeventeenth  meridian,  to  where  the  Little  Spokane  River  crosses  the  ftaTw<>  v  V\\^\^v;K^. 
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southwesterly,  with  said  river,  to  its  jimction  with  the  Big  Spokane  River ;  thence 
down  the  Big  Spokane  River  to  the  place  of  beginning. 
The  papers  hereinbefore  referred  to  are  respectfully  submitted  herewith. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

F.  A.  WALKER, 

Commissioner, 
The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Washington  J  D,  C,  April  9, 1872. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  a  communicatiou,  dated  the  8th  instant, 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  accompanying  papers,  representing  the 
necessity  for  the  setting  apart,  by  executive  order,  of  a  tract  of  country  therein  de- 
scribed for  certain  bands  of  Indians  in  Washington  Territory  not  parties  to  any  treaty. 
The  recommendation  of  the  Commissioner  m  the  premises  is  approved,  and  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  the  President  direct  that  the  tract  of  country  designated  upon 
the  inclosed  map  be  set  apart  for  the  Indians  referred  to,,  and  such  others  as  this  de- 
partment may  see  fit  to  settle  thereon. 

I  am,  sir,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

B.  R.  COWEN, 
Acting  Secretary. 

Executive  Mansion,  TTashingtony  April  9, 1872. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  referred  to  in  the  within  letter  of  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  designated  upon  the  accompanying  map,  be  set 
apart  for  the  bands  of  Indians  in  Washington  Territory  named  in  communication  of 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  dated  the  8th  instant,  and  for  such  other  Indians 
as  the  Department  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  locate  thereon. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  Washington^  July  2,  1872. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  referred  to  in  the  within  letter  of  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  as  having  been  set  apart  for  the  Indians  therein 
named  by  Executive  order  of  April  9, 1872,  be  restored  to  the  public  domain,  and  that 
in  lieu  thereof  the  country  bounded  on  the  east  and  south  by  the  Columbia  River,  on 
the  west  by  the  Okanagan  River,  and  on  the  north  by  the  British  possessions,  be, 
and  the  same  is  hereby,  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  said  Indians,  and  for  such  other 
Indians  as  the  Department  of  the  Interior  may  see  fit  to  locate  thereon. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  January  18,  1881. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  tract  of  land  situated  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  set  aside,  and  reserved  for  the  use  and  occupancy  of 
the  Spokane  Indians,  namely:  Commencing  at  a  point  where  Chemekane  Creek 
crosses  the  forty-eighth  parallel  of  latitude;  thence  down  the  east  bank  of  said 
creek  to  where  it  enters  the  Spokane  River;  thence  across  said  Spokane  River  west- 
wardly  along  the  southern  bank  thereof,  to  a  point  where  it  enters  the  Columbia 
River ;  thence  across  the  Columbia  River,  northwardly  along  its  western  bank  to  a 
point  where  said  river  crosses  the  said  forty-eighth  parallel  of  latitude,  thence  east 
along  said  parallel  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Columbia  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  April  19,  1879. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  country  in  Washington  Territory  lying  within 
the  following- described  boundaries,  viz  :  Commencing  at  the  intersection  of  the  forty- 
mile  limits  of  the  branch  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  with  the  Okinakane 
River;  thence  up  said  river  to  the  boundary  line  between  the  United  States  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia;  thence  west  on  said  boundary  line  to  the  forty-fourth  degree  of  longi- 
tude west  from  Washington ;  thence  south  on  said  degree  of  longitude  to  its  intersec- 
tion with  the  forty-mile  limits  of  the  branch  line  of  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad ; 
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and  thence  with  the  line  of  said  forty-mile  limits  to  the  place  of  beginning,  be,  and 
the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  tne  perma- 
nent use  and  occnpancyof  Chief  Moses  and  his  people,  and  such  other  friendly  Indians 
as  may  elect  to  settle  thereon  with  his  consent  and  that  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Es:ecutive  Mansion,  March  6, 1880. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  tract  of  coantry  in  Washington  Territory  lying  within 
the  following-described  boundaries,  viz :  Commencing  at  a  point  where  the  south 
boundary- line  of  the  reservation  created  for  Chief  Moses  and  his  people  by  Executive 
order  dated  April  19, 1879,  intersects  the  Okinakane  River;  thence  down  said  river  to 
its  confluence  with  the  Columbia  River ;  thence  across  and  down  the  east  bank  of  said 
Columbia  River  to  a  point  opposite  the  river  forming  the  outlet  to  Lake  Chelan ;  thence 
across  said  Columbia  River  and  along  the  south  shore  of  said  outlet  to  Lake  Chelan ; 
thence  following  the  meanderings  of  the  south  bank  of  said  lake  to  the  mouth  of 
Shehe-kin  Creek ;  thence  up  and  along  the  south  bank  of  said  creek  to  its  source ;  thence 
due  west  to  the  forty-fourth  degree  of  longitude  west  from  Washington  ;  thence  north 
along  said  degree  to  the  south  boundary  or  the  reservation  created  by  Executive  order 
of  April  19,  1879;  thence  along  the  south  boundary  of  said  reservation  to  the  place  of 
beginning,  be,  and  the  same  is  hereby,  withdrawn  from  sale  and  settlement  and  set 
apart  for  the  permanent  use  and  occupancy  of  Chief  Moses  and  his  people,  and  such 
other  friendly  Indians  as  may  elect  to  settle  thereon  with  his  consent  and  that  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  as  an  addition  to  the  reservation  set  apart  for  said  Chief 
Moses  and  his  people  by  Executive  order  dated  April  19,  1879. 

R.  B.  HAYES. 


Liimmi  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  Xovember22,  1873. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  folio  wins  tract  of  country  in  Washington  Territory  be- 
withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  for  the  use  and  occupation  of  the  Dwamish  andt 
other  allied  tribes  of  Indians,  viz :  Commencing  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  Lummi 
River ;  thence  up  said  river  to  the  point  where  it  is  intersected  by  the  line  between 
sections  7  and  8  of  township  38  north,  range  2  east,  of  the  Willamette  meridian ; 
thence  due  north  on  said  seotion  line  to  the  township  line  between  townships  38  and 
39 ;  thence  west  along  said  township  line  to  low-water  mark,  on  the  shore  of  the  Gulf 
ofC^rgia;  thence  southerly  and  easterly  along  the  said  shore,  with  the  meanders 
thereof,  across  the  western  mouth  of  Lummi  River,  and  around  Point  Francis ;  thence 
northeasterly  to  the  place  of  beginning ;  so  much  thereof  as  lies  south  of  the  west  fork 
of  the  Lummi  River  being  a  part  of  the  island  already  set  apart  by  the  second  article 
of  the  treaty  with  the  Dwamish  and  other  allied  tribes  of  Indians,  made  and  concluded 
January  V2,  1857.     (Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  12,  p.  928.) 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Makah  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  Octdhcr  2(],  1872: 

In  addition  to  the  reservation  provided  for  by  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  con- 
cluded January  31, 1855,  with  the  Makah  Indians  of  Washington  Territory,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  said  Makah 
and  other  Indians  a  tract  of  country  in  the  said  Territory  of  Washington,  described 
and  bounded  as  follows,  viz :  Commencing  on  the  beach  at  the  mouth  of  a  small 
brook  running  into  Neah  Bay  next  to  the  site  of  the  old  Spanish  fort ;  thence  along 
the  shore  of  said  bay  in  a  northeasterly  direction  to  Baadah  Point  (being  a  point 
about  four  miles  from  the  beginning) ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  south  six  miles ;  thence 
in  a  direct  line  west  to  the  Pacific  shore ;  thence  northwardly  along  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific  to  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  running  into  the  bay  on  the  south  side  of  Cape 
Flattery,  a  little  above  the  Waatch  Village ;  thence  following  said  brook  to  its  source ; 
thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  place  of  beginning;  the  boundary-line  from  the  mouth 
of  the  brook  last  mentioned  to  the  place  of  beginning  being  identical  with  the  south- 
eaatam  boundary  of  the  reservation  set  apart  tor  the  Makah  tribe  of  Indians  by  the 
treaty  concluded  with  said  Indians  Januarv  31,  1855,  before  referred  to. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
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Executive  Mansion,  January  2,  1873. 

In  lieu  of  the  addition  made  by  Executive  order  dated  October  26,  1872,  to  the  res- 
ervation provided  for  by  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  concluded  January  31,  1855, 
with  the  Makah  Indians  of  Washington  Territory,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be 
"withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  as  such  addition,  for  the  use  of  the  said  Makah  and 
other  Indians,  the  tract  of  country  in  the  said  Territory  of  Washington  bounded  as 
follows,  viz :  Commencing  on  the  beach  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  brook  running  into 
Neah  Bay  next  to  the  site  of  the  old  Spanish  Fort ;  thence  along  the  shore  of  said  bay 
in  a  northeasterly  direction  four  mil«8 ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  south  six  miles ;  thence 
in  a  direct  line  west  to  the  Pacific  shore ;  thence  northwardly  along  the  shore  of  the 
Pacific  to  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream  running  into  the  bay  on  the  south  side  of  Cape 
Flattery  a  little  above  the  Waatch  Village ;  thence  following  said  brook  to  its  source  ; 
thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the  place  of  beginning ;  the  boundary  line  from  the  mouth 
of  the  brook  last  mentioned  to  the  place  of  beffinning  being  identical  with  the  south- 
eastern boundary  of  the  reservation  set  apart  lor  the  Makah  and  other  Indians  by  the 
treaty  above  referred  to. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Executive  Mansion,  October  21, 1873. 

In  lieu  of  the  addition  made  by  Executive  order  dated  October  26, 1872,  and  amended 
by  Executive  order  of  January  2,  1873,  to  the  reservation  provided  for  by  the  second 
article  of  the  treaty  concluded  January  31,  1855,  with  the  Makah  tribe  of  Indians  of 
Washington  Ten-itory  (Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  12,  p.  939),  which  orders  are  hereby 
revoked,  it  is"  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale  and  set  apart  as 
such  addition  for  the  use  of  the  said  Makah  and  other  tribes  of  Indians,  the  tract  of 
country  in  said  Territory  bounded  as  follows,  viz :  Commencing  on  the  beach  at  the 
mouth  of  a  small  brook  running  into  Neah  Bay  next  to  the  site  of  the  old  Spanish 
fort ;  thence  along  the  shore  of  said  bay  in  a  northeasterly  direction,  four  miles ;  thence 
in  a  direct  line  south,  six  miles;  thence  in  a  direct  line  west  to  the  Pacific  shore; 
thence  northwardly  along  the  shore  of  the  Pacific  to  the  mouth  of  another  small  stream 
running  into  the  bay  on  the  south  side  of  Cape  Flattery,  a  little  above  the  Waatch 
Village ;  thence  following  said  brook  to  its  source ;  thence  in  a  straight  line  to  the 
source  of  the  first-mentioned  brook,  and  thence  following  the  same  down  to  the  place 
of  beginning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Muckleshoot  Reserve. 

[For  Executive  order  of  January  20,  1857,  relative  to  Muckleshoot  Reserve,  see  Nis- 

qually  Reserve,  below.  ] 

Executive  Mansion,  April  9,  1874. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  following  tracts  of  land  in  Washington  Temtory,  viz  • 
Sections  2  and  12  of  township  20  north,  range  5  east,  and  sections  20,  28,  and  34,  of 
township  21  north,  range  5  east,  Willamette  meridian,  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or 
other  disposition,  and  set  apart  as  the  Muckleshoot  Indian  Reservation,  for  the  ex- 
clusive use  of  the  Indians  in  that  locality,  the  same  being  supplemental  to  the  action 
of  the  department  approved  by  the  President  January  20,  1857. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Nisqually,  Puy all  up ^  and  Muckleshoot  Reservef<. 

Department  of  the  Intkhioh, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

January  19,  1857. 

Sir:  The  treaty  negotiated  on  the  2Gth  day  of  Decemiber,  1854,  with  cortaiii  bands 
of  Nisqually,  Puyallup,  and  other  Indians  of  Puget's  Sound,  Washington  Territory 
(article  2),  provided  for  the  establishment  of  reservations  for  the  colonization  of  the 
Indians  as  follows:  Ist.  The  small  island  called  Klah-cheniin.  2d.  A  Hcjnare  tract 
containing  two  sections  near  the  mouth  of  the  She-uah-nam  Creek.  'M\.  Two  sections 
on  the  south  side  of  Commencement  Bay. 

The  sixth  article  of  the  treaty  gives  the  President  authority  to  remove  the  Indians 
from  those  locations  to  other  suital)le  places  within  Washington  Territory,  or  to  con- 
solidate them  with  friendly  l)andH. 
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So  far  as  this  office  is  advised  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  Indians  has  not  yet 
been  effected  under  the  treaty.  Governor  Stevens  has  formed  the  opinion  that  the 
locations  named  in  the  first  article  of  the  treaty  were  not  altogether  suitable  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  Indian  colonies.  One  objection  was  that  they  were  not  suffi- 
ciently extensive.  He  reported  that  seven  hundred  and  fifty  Indians  had  been  col- 
lected from  the  various  bands  for  settlement. 

I  have  the  honor  now  to  submit  for  your  cousideratiou  and  action  of  the  President, 
should  you  deem  it  necessary  and  proper,  a  report  recently  received  from  Governor 
Stevens,  dated  December,  5, 1856,  with  the  reports  and  maps  therewith,  and  as  therein 
stated,  fix)m  which  it  will  be  observed  that  he  has  arranged  a  plan  of  colonization 
which  involves  the  assignment  of  a  much  greater  quantity  of  land  to  the  Indians, 
under  the  sixth  article  of  the  treaty,  than  was  named  in  the  first  article.  He  proposes 
the  enlargement  of  the  Puyallap  Reserve  at  the  south  end  of  Commencement  Bay  to 
accommodate  500  Indians ;  the  change  in  the  location,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
Nisqually  Reserve,  and  the  establishment  of  a  new  location,  Mackleshoot  prairie, 
where  there  is  a  military  station  that  is  about  to  be  abandoned. 

The  quantity  of  land  he  proposes  to  assign  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  too  great  lor  the 
settlement  of  the  number  of  Indians  he  reports  for  colonization  ;  and  as  the  governor 
recommends  the  approval  of  these  locations,  and  reports  that  the  Indians  assent  thereto, 
I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  they  be  approved  by  the  President ;  my  opinion 
being  that,  should  it  be  found  practicable  hereafter  to  consolidate  the  bands  for  whom 
these  reserves  are  intended,  or  to  unite  other  bands  of  Indians  on  the  same  reserves,  the 
authority  to  effect  such  objects  will  still  remain  with  the  President  under  the  sixth 
article  of  the  treaty. 

Within  the  Puyallup  Reserve  there  have  been  private  locations,  and  the  value  of 
the  claims  and  improvements  has  been  appraised  by  a  board  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pose at  an  aggregate  of  $4,917. 

In  the  same  connection  I  submit  the  governor's  report  of  August  28,  1856,  which  he 
refers  to,  premising  that  the  proceedings  of  his  conference  with  the  Indians  therein 
mentioned,  were  not  received  here  with  the  report. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  W.  MANYPENNY, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  R.  McClelland, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

DEPARTiMENT  OF   THE  INTERIOR, 

Washingtoiiy  January  20,  1857. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  a  communication  of  the  19th  instant,  from  the 
Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  this  department,  indicating  the  reservations  selected 
for  the  Nisqally,  Puyallup,  and  other  bands  of  Indians  in  Washington  Territory,  and 
to  request  your  approval  of  the  same. 

With  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant,  , 

R.  McClelland, 

Secretary^ 
The  President. 

Approved. 

FRANKLIN  PIERCE. 
January  20,  1857. 


Port  Madison  Reserve. 

Office  Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs, 

Olympian  W,  T.,  July  13,  1864. 

Sir  :  In  the  absence  of  the  supc^rintendeut  of  Indian  affairs,  who  is  now  at  Fort  Col- 
ville  or  in  that  neighborhood  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duty,  at  the  request  of 
Hon.  A.  A.  Denny,  register  of  ^the  land  office  in  this  place,  I  would  respectfully  call 
your  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  Indian  reservation  near  Port  Madison,  concern- 
ing the  enlargement  of  which  the  superintendent  addressed  you  about  a  year  ago,  for- 
warding at  the  same  time  a  plat  of  the  proposed  reserve. 

By  reference  to  the  treaty  of  Point  Elliott  made  with  the  Dwamisliaud  other  Jilliod 
tribes  of  Indians  January  22,  1855,  it  will  be  seen  that  article  2  provides  for  them  a 
reservation  at  this  point.  This  was  soon  found  to  bo  too  limited,  and  whilst  Governor 
Stevens  was  yet  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  the  Indians  were  promised  an  en- 
largement. That  promise  seems  to  have  been  renewed  subsequently,  but  nothing 
definite  agreed  upon. 

Last  July  Seattle,  the  principal  chief  of  the  Seattle  band,  with  a  number  of  sub- 
chiefs  and  others  directly  interested,  visited  the  superinteudency  upon  this  subject. 
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At  tlieir  request  a  thorough  examination  was  had,  the  result  of  which  was  in  favor  of 
submitting  their  request  to  you,  and  recommending  that  it  be  granted.  By  reference 
to  report  of  Agent  Howe,  which  accompanies  the  last  annual  report  of  the  superin- 
tendent for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1863,  it  will  be  seen  that  he  is  well  satisfied  of 
the  absolute  necessity  of  its  enlargement. 

The  accompanying  plat  shows  what  is  proposed  to  be  reserved,  which  is  satisfactory 
to  the  Indians.  As  there  were  no  instructions  from  the  Commissioner  of  the  General 
Land  Office,  these  lands  could  not  be  reserved,  but  were  necessarily  offered  for  sale. 
There  being  no  bidders  the  lands  are  still  vacant. 

Immediately  after  the  public  sale  the  superintendent  gave  notice  of  the  intention 
of  the  department  to  retain  these  lands  for  an  Indian  reservation,  and  the  public  have 
so  far  acquiesced  as  not  to  disturb  these  proposed  boundaries.  Still,  as  the  lands  were 
offered  at  public  sale  under  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  they  are  now,  agreea- 
bly to  law,  subject  t©  private  entry.  Should,  therefore,  application  be  made  to  the 
register  for  the  entry  of  any  of  these  lands,  he  would,  as  matters  now  stand,  be  pow- 
erless to  prevent  it. 

The  register  has  just  addressed  the  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  on  this 
subject.  Hence  the  reason  of  my  addressing  you  without  awaiting  the  return  of  the 
superintendent,  who  may  be  absent  for  a  month,  and  respectfully  asking  thiat  such 
steps  may  at  once  be  taken  as  to  prevent  any  lands  within  the  proposed  boundaries 
being  sold  by  the  resistor  until  he  be  further  advised. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

GEO.  F.  WHITWORTH, 

Chief  Clerk, 
Hon.  Wm.  p.  Dole, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington » 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

September  12,  1864. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith  for  your  consideration  a  letter  from  C. 
H.  Hale,  late  superintendent  of  Indian  affairs  for  Washington  Territory,  by  his  clerk ^ 
calling  attention  to  the  necessity  of  immediate  action  in  order  to  secure  certain  lands 
to  the  Indians  therein  mentioned,  near  Port  Madison,  for  an  enlargement  of  their  res- 
ervation. 

It  appears  from  the  report  of  Agent  Howe,  made  to  this  office  last  year,  that  the 
proposed  enlargement  of  the  reservation  is  deemed  to  be  advisable,  and  I  have  to  re- 
quest that  you  will  direct  that  the  tracts  of  land  described  in  the  plat  inclosed  in  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Whitworth  may  be  reserved  from  sale,  so  that  they  may  be  set  a])art  for 
the  Indians  for  whom  they  are  intended. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

\y.  P.  DOLE, 

Commissioner. 
Hon.  W.  P.  Otto, 

Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
Washington,  I).  C,  October  21,  1864. 

Sir  :  I  transmit  herewith  a  letter  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  of  tlie  12tli 
ultimo,  covering  a  communication  from  the  chief  clerk  of  the  office  of  superintend- 
ent of  Indian  affairs  for  Washington  Territory,  respecting  the  enlargement  of  the 
Port  Madison  Indian  Reservation. 

Concurring  with  the  Commissioner  in  his  recommendation  that  the  reserve  be  in- 
creased for  the  benefit  of  tlie  Indians  referred  to  in  the  papers  inclosed,  you  are  re- 
quested to  have  reserved  from  sale  the  tracts  of  land  indicated  upon  the  plat  liereii: 
inclosed. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

J.  P.  USHER,  Secretary. 
James  M.  Edmunds,  Esq.,  t 

Commissioner  General  Land  Office. 


PayaUup  Beseive. 

[For  executive  order  of  January  '20,  ISo?,  see  ''  Nisqually  Reserve."] 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  Indian  Affairs, 

August  26,  1873. 

Sir  :  By  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  conchuled  with  the  Nisqually  and  other 
Indians  December  26,  1854  (Stat,  at  Large,  vol.  10,  p.  1132),  *' a  square  tract  contain- 
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ing  two  sections,  or  1,280  acres,  lying  on  the  south  side  of  Commencement  Bay," 
was  set  apart  as  a  reservation  for  said  Indians,  and  is  known  as  the  Pay  allup  Reserve. 

It  appears  from  the  records  of  this  office  that  Governor  Stevens,  iinding  the  Indians 
dissatisfied  with  the  size  and  location  of  the  reserve,  as  indicated  by  said  treaty, 
asjeed,  at  a  conference  held  with  them  August,  1856,  to  a  readjustment  of  said  reser- 
vation, the  exterior  boundaries  of  which  were  surveyed  and  established  by  his  order. 
This  was  done  prior  to  the  extension  of  the  lines  of  the  public  surveys  over  the  sur- 
rounding and  adjacent  lands.  A  map  of  the  survey  was  transmitted  by  Governor 
Stevens  to  this  office,  under  date  of  December  5, 1856,  giving  a  description  of  the 
courses  and  distances  of  said  exterior  boundaries  of  the  reserve  as  taken  from  the 
field-notes  of  the  survey  on  file  in  the  office  of  superintendent  Indian  affairs,  Wash- 
ington Territory. 

This  reservation,  as  readjusted  and  indicated  on  said  map,  was  set  apart  for  these 
Indians  by  Executive  order  dated  January  20, 1857.  It  was  intended  to  have  this  res- 
ervation bounded  on  its  western  side  by  the  waters  of  Commencement  Bay,  from  the 
southeasterly  extremity  of  said  bay,  around  northwardly  to  the  northwest  corner  of 
the  reservation  on  the  southerly  shore  of  Admiralty  Inlet.  The  survey  was  thought 
to  be  made  so  as  to  give  to  the  Indians  this  frontage  upon  the  bay,  with  free  access  to 
the  waters  thereof.  More  recent  surveys,  however,  develop  the  fact  that  there  is  land 
alon^  this  shore,  and  outside  the  reservation,  arising  from  an  error  of  the  surveyor  in 
leaving  the  line  of  low-water  mark,  along  the  shore  of  said  bay,  and  running  a  direct 
line  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

In  a  report  dated  March  20  last,  Superintendent  Milroy  calls  attention  to  this  inad- 
vertence, and  for  the  adjustment  of  the  western  boundary  of  said  reservation,  so  that 
it  may  conform  to  the  intentions  of  those  agreeing  to  the  same,  as  well  as  for  the  com- 
fort and  wants  of  the  Indians,  he  recommends  the  following  change,  viz :  Instead  of 
the  direct  line  to  the  place  of  beginning,  to  follow  the  shore  line,  at  low-water  mark, 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 

Laasmuch  as  the  lands  proposed  to  be  covered  by  this  change  are  in  part  already 
covered  by  the  grant  to  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  Company  and  by  donation 
claims,  I  would  respectfully  recommend  that  the  President  be  requested  to  make  an 
order  setting  apart  for  the  use  of  these  Indians  an  addition  to  saidPuyallup  Reserva- 
tion as  follows,  viz :  All  that  portion  of  section  34,  township  21  north,  range  3  east,  in 
Washington  Territory,  not  already  included  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation. 
This  would  give  them  a  mile  of  water  frontage  directly  north  of  Puyallup  River,  and 
free  access  to  the  waters  of  Commencement  Bay  at  that  point. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  R.  CLUM, 
Acting  Commissioner. 

The  Hon.  Sechetaky  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 
IVashington,  D.  C\,  August  ^^  1873. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  of  a  communication  addressed 
to  this  department  on  the  26th  instant,  by  the  Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Afiairs, 
relative  to  the  extension  by  Executive  order  of  the  reservation  in  Washington  Terri- 
tory known  as  the  Puyallup  Reservation,  described  as  follows,  to  wit :  All  that  por- 
tion of  section  34,  township  21  north,  range  3  east,  in  Washington  Territory,  not  already 
included  within  the  limits  of  the  reservation. 

I  agree  with  the  Acting  Commissioner  in  his  views,  and  respectfully  request  that  in 
accordance  with  his  recommendation  an  executive  order  be  issued,  setting  apart  the 
tract  of  land  described  for  the  purpose  indicated. 
I  have  the  honor  to  be,  &c., 

W.  H.  SMITH, 
Acting  Secretary. 
The  President. 

Executive  Mansion,  September  6,  1873. 

Agreeable  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  that  the  Puyallup  Reservation  in  Washington  Territory  be  so  extended  as  to 
include  within  its  limits  all  that  portion  of  section  34,  township  21  north,  range  3 
east,  not  already  included  within  the  reservation. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Quinaielt  Reserve. 

Executive  Mansion,  Kovemher  4,  1873. 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  with  the  Quinaielt  and  Quillehute 
Indians,  concluded  July  1, 1855,  and  January  25, 1856  (Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  12,  p.  971), 
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4iDd  to  i)rovicle  for  other  ludiaus  in  that  locality,  it  is  hereby  ordered  that  the  follow- 
ing tract  of  country  in  Washington  Territory  (which  tract  includes  the  reserve  se- 
lected by  W.  W.  Miller,  superintendent  of  Indian  afiairs  for  Washington  Territory, 
And  surveyed  by  A.  C.  Smith,  under  contract  of  September  16,  1861)  be  withdrawn 
from  sale  and  set  apart  for  the  use  of  the  Quinaielt,  Quillehute,  Hoh,  Quit,  and  other 
tribes  of  fish-eating  Indians  on  the  Pacific  coast,  viz :  Commencing  on  the  Pacific 
•coast  at  the  southwest  corner  of  the  present  reservation,  as  established  by  Mr.  Smith 
in  his  survey  under  contract  with  Superintendent  Miller,  dated  September  16,  1861 ; 
thence  due  east,  and  with  the  line  of  said  survey,  five  miles  to  the  southeast  corner 
of  said  reserve  thus  established ;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  the  most  southerly  end  of 
Quinaielt  Lake;  thence  northerly  around  the  east  shore  of  said  lake  to  the  northwest 
point  thereof;  thence  in  a  direct  line  to  a  point  a  half  mile  north  of  the  Queetshee 
River  and  three  miles  above  its  mouth ;  thence  with  the  course  of  said  river  to  a  point 
•on  the  Pacific  coast  at  low- water  mark,  a  half  mile  above  the  mouth  of  said  river ; 
thence  southerly,  at  low-water  mark,  along  the  Pacific  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


Shoalwatei'  liescrve. 

Executive  Mansion,  September  2*2,  1866. 

Let  the  tract  of  land  as  indicated  on  the  within  diagram  be  reserved  from  sale  and 
«et  apart  for  Indian  purposes,  as  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  hi.s 
letter  of  the  18th  instant;  said  tract  embracing  portions  of  sections  2  and  3  in  towu- 
■ship  14  north,  range  11  west,  Washington  Territory. 

ANDREW  JOHNSON. 


iSkokomish  Besei've. 

Executive  Mansion,  February  25,  1874. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  that  there  be  withdrawn  from  sale  or  other  disposition  and  set 
apart  for  the  use  of  the  S'Klallam  Indians  the  following  tract  of  country  on  Hood^s 
-Canal  in  Washington  Territory,  inclusive  of  the  six  sections  situated  at  the  head  of 
Hood^s  Canal,  reserved  by  treaty  with  said  Indians  January  26, 1855  (Stats,  at  Large, 
vol.  12,  p.  934),  described  and  bounded  as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Skokomish  River;  tbence  up  said  river  to  a  point  intersected  by  the  section  line  be- 
tween sections  15  and  16  of  township  21  north,  in  range  4  west ;  thence  north  on  said 
line  to  corner  common  to  sections  27, 28,  33,  and  34  of  township  22  north,  range  4  west ; 
thence  due  east  to  the  southwest  corner  of  the  southeast  quarter  of  the  southeast 
quarter  of  section  27,  the  same  being  the  southwest  corner  of  A.  D.  Fisher's  claim ; 
thence  with  said  claim  north  to  the  northwest  comer  of  the  northeast  quarter  of  the 
southeast  quarter  of  said  section  27;  thence  east  to  the  section  line  between  sections 
26  and  27 ;  thence  north  on  said  line  to  comer  common  to  sections  22,  23^  26,  and  27 ; 
thence  east  to  Hood's  Canal;  thence  southerly  and  easterly  along  said  Hood's  Canal 
to  the  place  of  beginning. 

II.  S.  GRANT. 


Sninomish  Reserve.     (Pcrry^s  Inland.) 

Executive  Mansion,  September  9,  1873. 

Agreeable  to  the  within  recxuest  of  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  it  is  hereby 
ordered  that  the  northern  boundary  of  the  Swinoniish  Reservation  in  the  Territory  of 
Washington  shall  be  as  follows,  to  wit :  Beginning  at  low-water  mark  on  the  shore  of 
Sim-ilk  Bay  at  a  point  where  the  same  is  intersected  by  the  north  and  south  lint' 
bounding  the  east  side  of  the  surveyed  fraction  of  9.30  acres,  or  lot  No.  1,  in  the  north- 
west corner  of  section  10  in  township  34  north,  range  2  east;  thence  north  on  said 
line  to  a  point  where  the  same  intersects  the  section  line  between  sections  3  and  10 
in  said  township  and  range;  thence  east  on  said  section  line  to  the  southeast  corner 
of  said  section  3;  thence  north  on  east  line  of  said  section  3  to  a  point  where  the  same 
intersects  low-water  mark  on  the  western  shore  of  Padilla  Bay. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 
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Tulalip  or  SnoJiomish  Reserve, 

Executive  Mansion,  December  23,  1873. 

It  is  hereby  ordered  tliat  the  boundaries  of  the  Snohomish  or  Tulalip  Indian  Reser- 
vation, in  the  Territory  of  Washington,  provided  for  in  the  third  article  of  the  treaty 
with  the  Dwamish  and  other  allied  tribes  of  Indians,  concluded  at  Point  Elliott,  Jan- 
uary 22,  1855  (Stats,  at  Large,  vol.  12,  p.  928),  shall  be  as  follows,  to  wit:  Beginning 
at  low- water  mark  on  the  north  shore  of  Steamboat  Slough  at  a  point  where  the  sec- 
tion line  between  sections  32  and  33  of  township  30  north,  range  5  east,  intersects  the 
same ;  thence  north  on  the  line  between  sections  32  and  33,  28  and  29,  20  and  21,  W 
and  17,  8  and  9,  and  4  and  5,  to  the  township  line  between  townships  30  and  31 ; 
thence  west  on  said  township  line  to  low- water  mark  on  the  shore  of  Port  Susan ; 
thence  southeasterly  with  the  line  of  low- water  mark  along  said  shore  and  the  shores 
of  Tulalip  Bay  and  Port  Gardner,  with  all  the  meanders  thereof,  and  across  the 
mouth  of  Ebey's  Slongh  to  the  place  of  beginning. 

U.  S.  GRANT. 


WISCONSIN. 


Bad  River  Reserve  (Fishei'y). 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

October  26, 1857. 

Sir  :  I  inclose  herewith  a  diagram  of  Madeline  Island,  as  the  same  is  laid  down  in 
plats  of  townships  50  and  51  north,  of  range  2  west,  fourth  principal  meridian,  lately 
received  at  the  General  Land  Office  from  the  surveyor-general,  in  order  that  you  may 
indicate  thereon  by  legal  subdivision  the  two  hundred  acres  of  land  reserved  for  the 
La  Point  band  and  other  Indians  on  the  northern  extremity  of  Madeline  Island  for  a 
fishing  ground,  under  the  second  clause  of  the  treaty  (second  article)  of  September  30, 
1854. 

YoQ  will  be  particular  to  specify  the  quantity  embraced  in  each  legal  subdivision 
selected,  whether  by  lots  or  otherwise,  to  make  up  this  quantity;  and,  also,  to  trans- 
mit a  description  of  each  tract  to  accompany  the  diagram.  When  so  marked,  you  are 
requested  to  return  the  diagram  and  the  required  description  to  this  office  at  as  early 
a  day  as  possible. 

Very  respectfully,  vour  obedient  servant, 

J.  W.  DENVER, 

Commissioner. 
A.  M.  FiTCii,  Esq., 

Indian  Agent j  Detroit^  Mich. 

lu  respect  to  the  above,  I  have  the  honor  to  report  that  I  have  visited  Madelin<.^ 
Island  and  there  held  a  council  with  the  head  chief  of  the  La  Point  bands  of  Indians, 
Chay-che-que-oh  (Little  Buffalo),  who,  in  concert  with  others  of  his  band,  have  se- 
lected the  following-described  land,  to  be  used  by  them  as  a  fishing  ground  under  th<!) 
second  clause  of  the  second  article  of  the  treaty  of  the  30th  September,  1854,  refer- 
ouce  being  had  to  the  diagrams  accompanying  the  report  and  to  the  minutes  of  the 
proceedings  in  council  as  cei-tified  by  me. 

Description  of  Jots  selects  by  the  La  Point  Indians  on  the  northern  extremity  of  Madelin*' 
Island  for  a  fishing  ground  under  the  second  clause  of  the  treaty  {second  article)  of  20th  Sej)' 
tember,  1854. 

Lot  No.  1,  section  36,  containing 1.28 

Lot  No,  1,  section  35,  containing 35.15 

Lot  No.  2,  section  35,  containing 42.48 

Lot  No.  3,  section  35,  containing 57.10 

Lot  No.  5,  section  35,  containing 52.68 

Lot  No.  1,  section  26,  containing 7.02 

Total 195.71 

The  diagram  referred  to  in  the  letter  of  instructions  I  return  herewith,  and  also  one 
that  I  had  made  when  the  lots  were  selected. 

I  am,  very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

C.  K.  DREW, 
United  States  Indian  Agent. 
Hon.  W.  T.  CuLLEX, 

Superintendent  Indian  Affairs j  Saint  Paul,  Minn. 
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Office  of  the  Northern  Superintendexcy, 

Saint  Paul,  August  16,  1859. 

Sir:  I  herewith  inclose  the  accompanying  report  of  Agent  Drew,  upon  the  instruc- 
tioDB  of  J.  W.  Denver,  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  to  Agent  Fitch,  dated  October 
26,  1857,  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  200  acres  reserved  for  the  La  Point  bands 
for  a  fishing  ground  on  Madeline  Island,  together  with  a  diagram  and  a  schedule 
Bigped  by  the  chiefs  and  headmen  of  the  lots  selected  by  them. 
Respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

W.  J.  CULLEN, 
Superintendent  of  Indian  Affairs. 
Hon.  A.  B.  Greenwood, 

.  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Selections  reported  to  General  Land  Office  September  17,  1859.) 


Lac  Court  OreiUes  Reserve. 

Washington,  D.  C,  February  17,  187:5. 

Sir  :  I  have  the  honor  to  inclose  herewith,  in  accordance  with  your  instructions, 
dated  December  18,  1872,  a  list  of  the  lands  selected  as  a  permanent  reservation  for 
the  Lac  Court  Oreille  bands,  Chippewas  of  Lake  Superior,  after  consultation  with  the 
chiefs  and  headmen. 

It  is  believed  that  the  above-mentioned  selection,  while  satisfactory  to  the  Indians 
and  fulfilling  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  under  which  it  is  made,  fully  secures  the  interests 
of  the  general  government,  as  well  as  those  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 

It  is  of  the  greatest  importance  that  a  survey  of  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the 
reservation  be  made  at  the  earliest  practicable  period.  The  boundary  marks  of  the 
first  survey  are  generally  indistinct,  and,  besides,  do  not  conform  to  the  boundaries 
as  now  proposed. 

PersDns  may  trespass  with  little  danger  of  discovery  or  hinderance  now,  but  would 
Ihj  prevented  if  the  boundaries  of  the  reservation  were  distinctly  defined  and  marked 
BO  that  the  Indians  themselves  could  understand  them. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

S.  N.  CLARK, 
United  Stales  Indian  Ageni. 
Hon.  H.  R    Clum, 

Acting  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Department  of  the  Interior,  Office  of  Indian  Affairs, 

February  24,  1873. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  herewith  the  following  selections  of  land  for  a 
permanent  reservation  for  the  Lac  Court  OreiUes  bands  of  'Chippewas,  of  Lake  Su- 
perior, as  recommended  in  a  report  to  this  office  from  agent  S.  N.  Clark,  under  date 
of  the  17th  instant,  pursuant  to  instructions  of  December  18,  1872,  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  69,136.41  acres.    *    *    * 

I  now  respectfully  recommend  that  the  remainder  of  lands  withdrawn  from  market 
by  orders  n-om  the  General  Land  Office,  of  November  22,  1859,  and  April  4,  1865, 
from  which  to  select  a  permanent  reservation  for  said  Indians,  be  restored  to  market. 
Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

H.  R.  CLUM, 
Acting  Commissioner. 
The  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(Lands  restored  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  March  1,  1873.) 


Red  Cliff  Reserve. 

General  Land  Office, 

September  6,  1855. 

Sir  :  Inclosed  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  an  abstract  from  the  Acting  Commissioner 
of  Indian  Affairs'  letter  of  the  5th  instant,  requesting  the  withdrawal  of  certain  lands 
for  the  Chippewa  Indians  in  Wisconsin,  under  the  treaty  of  September  30,  1854,  re- 
ferred by  the  department  to  tliis  office  on  the  5th  instant,  with  Rnlers  to  take  im- 
mediate steps  for  the  wiilidraual  of  the  lands  from  sale. 
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• 

In  obedience  to  the  above  order  I  herewith  inclose  a  map,  marked  A,  showing  by 
the  blue  shades  thereon  the  townships  and  parts  of  townships  desiring  to  be  reserved^ 
no  portion  of  which  are  yet  in  market,  to  wit:  Township  51  north,  of  range  3  west, 
fonrth  principal  meridian,  Wisconsin;  northeast  quarter  of  township  51  north,  of 
range  4  west,  fourth  principal  meridian,  Wisconsin ;  township  52  north,  of  ranges  3 
and  4  west,  fourth  principal  meridian,  Wisconsin.  For  the  preservation  of  which, 
until  the  contemplated  selections  under  the  sixth  clause  of  the  Chippewa  treaty  of 
30th  September,  1854,  can  be  made,  I  respectfully  recommend  that  the  order  of  the 
President  may  be  obtained. 

The  requisite  reports  on  the  subject  of  the  new  surveys,  and  respecting  pre-emption 
claims,  referred  to  in  the  same  order,  will  be  prepared  and  communicated  at  an  early 
day. 

I  am,  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  A.  HENDRICKS, 

Commissioner. 

Hon.  R.  McClelland, 
*  Secretary  of  the  Inferior. 

Department  of  the  Interior, 

February  20,  1856. 
This  plat  represents  by  the  blue  shade  certain  land  t-o  be  withdrawn  with  a  view  to 
a  reservation  under  Chippewa  treaty  of  30th  September,  1854,  and  as  more  particu- 
larly described  in  Commissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office's  letter  of  6th  Septem- 
ber, 1855.  The  subject  was  referred  to  the  President  for  his  sanction  of  the  recom- 
mendation made  in  Secretary's  letter  of  8th  September,  1855,  and  the  original  papers 
cannot  now  be  found.  This  plat  is  a  duplicate  of  the  original  received  in  letter  of 
Comniissioner  of  the  General  Land  Office  of  this  date,  and  is  recommended  to  the 
President  for  his  sanction  of  the  withdrawal  desired. 

R.  MCCLELLAND, 

Secretary. 

February  21,  1856. 
Let  the  withdrawal  be  made  as  recommended. 

FRANKLIN  PIERCE. 
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Table  showing  arrests  and  punishment  of  parties  for  selling  liquor  to  Indians. 


Name  of  agency. 


Pima  and  Marico]pa,  Arizona 
Missioa,  California 


Bonnd  Valley,  California 
Tale  River,  California 
Cheyenne  River,  Colorado 

Lower  Bral6,  Dakota 

Sisseton,  Dakota 

Pine  Ridge,  Dakota 

Fort  HalL  Idaho 


Lemhi,  Idaho 


Qnapaw,  Indian  Ter 


Sac  and  Fox,  Iowa 

Pottawatomie,  Kansas. 


Great  Nemaha,  Nebraska. 
White  Earth,  Minnesota. . 

Crow,  Montana 

Flathead,  Montana 

Fort  Peck,  Montana    

Nevada,  Nevada 

Naviyo,  New  Mexico 


New  York,  New  York 


Grand Honde.  Oregon. 

Siletz,  Oregon 

Umatilla,  Oregon 


Tonkawa,  Texas 

Colville,  "W-Jshington 


Payallupj  Washington  . . . 
S'Kokomish,  Wasmngton 
Tolalip,  Washington  . . .  . 

Yakama,  Washington 

Green  Bay,  Wisconsin  — 


Shoshone,  Wyoming 


1 
8 


2 
o 
1 
2 
4 
3 
2 

6 


20 
6 

7 

2 
3 

6 
1 
2 
3 
24 


Result. 


Prosecuting  attorney  failed  to  do  his  dutv. 

1,  eleven  months'  imprisonment  and  $50  hne-,  4,  six  months' 
imprisonment  each  and  $50  fine  ;  1,  seven  months'  impris- 
onment and  $50  fine ;  1,  five  months'  imprisonment  and  $100 
fine  ;  1,  three  months'  imprisonment;  1,  seventy  days'  im- 
prisonment; 1,  fifty-seven  days'  imprisonment:  1,  forty- 
five  days'  imprisonment;  1,  twenty -seven  days'  imprison- 
ment; 1,  ten  days'  imprisonment.  Fifteen  other  caaes 
under  indictment  and  awaiting  trial. 

Arrested ;  no  convictions ;  they  could  outswear  us. 

Indicted  and  awaiting  trial. 

1  sent  to  penitentiary  for  two  years;  1,  witnesses  were 
bribed  off. 

Amount  of  fine  and  term  of  imprisonment  not  reported. 

Fined  $50. 

Indicted.    Authorities  at  Omaha  failed  to  prosecute. 

1  escaped  from  the  marshal,  and  1  prosecuted,  but  failed  to 
convict. 

Chinaman  Ah  Peu  fined  $100  and  thirty  dajs'  imprison- 
ment ;  in  default  of  paj'ment  of  fine,  further  imprisonment 
of  one  day  for  each  $2  of  fine. 

1  confined  in  jail  for  one  year;  1  confined  in  Jail  for  sixty 
days. 

Confined  in  jail  for  thirty  days. 

4  indicted;  complaint  made  against  four  others,  but  wit- 
nesses being  ludians,  failed  to  get  sufficient  evidence  to 
convict 

1  fined  in  a  paltry  sum ;  1  trial  and  sentence  a  farce. 

1  fined  $150  ;  4  cases  still  pending. 

Arre.-^ted,  not  yet  tried. 

1  forfeited  his  bail  bond ;  the  other  awaits  trial. 

None  punished. 

1  bound  ov«r  for  trial ;  2  imprisoned. 

1,  three  and  one-half  years  in  Missouri  State  prison ;  1,  three 
years  in  Mis.sonfi  State  prison. 

5  white  men  fined  in  United  States  court  for  selling  liquor 
to  Indinns:  1  $20,  I  $50.  2  $75^  and  1  $125;  1  Indian  fined 
$100  and  thirty  days  in  prison  for  selling  whisky  to  other 
Indians. 

Avei-age  fine,  about  $10. 

fined  from  $10  to  $15. 

Convicted  on  evidence  of  Indian  police,  and  fined  from  $10 

to  $20,  or  a  few  days  in  jail. 
Punishment  not  yet  awarded. 

2  sentenced  to  imprisonment  in  penitentiary  twelve  months  ; 
1  confined  in  county  jail. 

Imprisonment  in  penitentiary. 

Imprisoned  in  penitentiary  two  months. 

Three  months  each  in  the  penitentiary. 

Arrested,  not  yet  tried. 

3,  thirty  days  in  Milwaukee  County  jail,  and  $1  tine;  1, 
twenty -five  c^'s  in  Milwaukee  County  jail  and  $1  fine: 
2,  twentv-five^ays  in  Milwaukee  House  of  Correction  and 
$1  fine  :  3,  twenty  days  in  Milwaukee  House  of  Correction 
and  $1  fin<» ;  4,  forty  days  in  Milwaukee  County  jail  and 
$1  fine ;  1,  forty  days  in  Milwaukee  House  of  Correction 
and  $1  fine;  1,  thirty-five  days  in  Milwaukee  House  of 
Con-ection  and  -^1  fine;  2.  three  months  in  Milwaukee 
House  of  Correction  and  $1  fine  ;  1,  one  day  in  Milwaukee 
County  jail  and  $50  fine ;  1,  twenty  days  in  Milwaukee 
County  jail  and  $50  fine;  2,  thirty  days  in  Milwaukee 
County  «Jail  and  $25  fine ;  1,  one  aay'in  Milwaukee  County 
jail  aiid  $60  fine;  1,  one  day  in  Milwaukee  County  jail 
and  $100  fine ;  1,  one  day  in  Milwaukee  County  jail  and  $10 
fine. 

4  indicted  ;  1  fined  a  few  dollars. 
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Nsme  oi  agvci^y  and  «liool. 


il 


Colorado  BlTeTAEenCf  .. 

ABencJ'bDUiliiiK 

^lisBloi 


nmauodMaricopaandPapagoAReDDy.  S 
Agency  bcMJiUng 


Af{bfioy  cUiy 


AEenty  iioaiSiog. 


MJHBion  cIbj,  Ctasntior  B«tton 

MlMiira  day.  I'Borla  Eoltoio  . 

Crow  Crwli  Ajfeocy 


Fort  liertb'uld  A^nc]'  .. 

MlBiiobdnyg. ."..!!! 
Lower  Sroie  Aj^enoj'.... 

AjKncv  tHwrdlDiTr,.. 

Miwion  dB.v- 

Pine  RidEB  Agi-ney 

AH^nCvday 

Whil*  Bird  Cnmp  dn 

Wounded  Knee  lUy 

O^nlaDailii.v  Y 

Medicine  Root  Creek 

Ruuebmi  Agem-j- 

SlMetou  ARency 

AEtniy  bnaniins  ... 


mqradurtagl  I 


Stsndlnf!  RtK'k  Agpnoj TBS  '. 
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to  /ttilian  edacalion. 

ll 

g    ]a       ProdQc»rst»ei 

I  'I 


Slock  owDwI.    '    "S  -5  3 


fie   .  i' 


.    Houuwork  and  Bewlnu. 

;i 

.1  Honsework.  aawiug,  iind  fanu 


!» 
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366  STATISTICS    OF    STOCK    OWNED,    ETC. 

RECAPITtJLATION. 

• 

^Number  of  acres  in  Indian  reservations* 143, 52S,  960 

Number  of  acres  tillable 17, 598,815 

Nnmber  of  whites  unlawfully  on  reserves 2, 031 

Number  of  acres  occupied  by  white  intruders 24, 300 

Number  of  acres  cultivated  by  the  government  during  the  year 5,  596 

Number  of  acres  cultivated  by  school  children  during  the  year .1, 561 

Number  of  acres  cultivated  by  Indians  during  the  year 199, 982 

Number  of  acres  broken  by  government  during  the  year 1,  536 

Number  of  acres  broken  by  Indians  during  the  year 21, 896 

Number  of  allotments  made  in  severalty  to  Indians 6, 229 

Number  of  rods  of  fencing  made  during  the  year 85, 109 

Produce  raised  during  the  year: 

Bushels  of  wheat,  by  government,  10,584;  by  Indians,  493,933;  by  school  chil- 
dren, 2,942 507,009 

Bushels  of  com,  by  government,  25,975;  by  Indians,  849,421;  by  school  chil- 
dren, 12,713 888,109 

Bushels  of  oats  and  barley,  by  government,  26,731;  by  Indians,  317,294;  by  school 

chUdren,  5,530 ' 340,555 

Bushels  of  vegetables,  by  government,  19,118;  by  Indians,  516,995;  by  school  chil- 
dren. 17,200 553,313 

Tons  of  hay  cut,  by  government,  6,961 ;  by  Indians,  76,447 ;  by  school  children,  260. . .  83, 668 

Stock  owned: 

Horses,  by  government,  656 ;  by  Indians,  184,476 ;  by  schools,  99 , 185, 231 

Mules,  by  government,  192;  by  Indians,  4,188 4, 380 

Cattle,  by  government,  6,322 ;  W  Indians,  94,932 ;  bv  schools,  882 102, 136 

Swine,  by  government.  444 ,  by  Indians,  39,220 ;  by  schools,  380 \ 39, 664 

Sheep,  by  Indians,  1,268,283 1, 218,  283 

Other  results  of  Indian  labor: 

Cords  of  wood  cut 79,345 

Feet  of  lumber  sawed  4, 743,  111 

Value  of  robes  and  furs  sold x. $236, 880.  50 

Pounds  of  butter  made      35, 508 

Tons  of  maple  sugar  made 185|f 

Pounds  of  sugar  refined 20, 000 

Number  of  shingles  cut 30, 000 

Bushels  of  rye  raised    3.  650 

Pounds  of  snakeroot  dug 5, 000 

Value  of  hides  sold , $20,733.25 

Five  civilized  tribes  in  the  Indian  Territory  : 

Number  of  acres  under  cultivation 370,  000 

Number  of  bushels  of  wheat  raised 180, 000 

Number  of  bushels  of  com  raised 1 .  125, 000 

Number  of  bushels  of  oats  and  barley  raised 119, 500 

Number  of  bushels  of  vegetables  raised 126,  950 

Number  of  pounds  of  cotton  raised 6, 050,  000 

Number  of  tons  of  hay  cut. 82,  500 

Number  of  horses  owned 50, 500 

Number  of  mules  owned 5, 460 

Number  of  cattle  owned  ..^ 455,000 

Number  of  swine  owned 385,  500 

Number  of  sheep  owned 36. 450 

Number  of  whites  unlawfully  on  reserves 2, 475 

*  This  includes  areas  of  Indian  lands  without  agency,  viz : 

Ponca  Reserve,  in  Dakota ." 96,  000 

Black  Bob,  Shawnee,  and  Miami  Reserves,  in  Kansas .      3,5,  721 

Mill  e  Lac  Reserve,  in  Minnesota*    '       61,010 

Columbia  Reserve,  in  Washington  Territory 2,  992,  244 

Suppai  Reservation,  in  Arizona 38, 400 

Klamath  River  Reservation,  in  California 25,  600 

Otoe  Reserve  in  Nebraska 44,  093 

Malheur  Reserve  in  Oregon 414,720 


Total 3,707,788 

•The  Mille  Lac  Chippewas  are  under  the  White  Earth  Agency. 


r»- 


MEMBERS    OF   THE   BOARD    OF    INDIAN    COMMISSIONERS,  WITH  THEIR 

POST-OFFICE  ADDRESS. 

Clin  ton  B.  Fisk,  chairman,  3  Broad  street,  New  York  City.  ^ 

E.  Whittlesey,  secretary,  New  York  avenue,  comer  Fifteenth  street,  W^ashington, 
D.  C. 
Orange  Jndd,  751  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
W.  H.  Lyon,  483  Broadway,  New  York  City. 
Albert  K.  Smiley,  New  Paltz,  N.  Y. 
George  StonemaD,  San  Gabriel,  Cal. 
William  McMichael,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
John  K.  Boies,  Hudson,  Mich. 
William  T.  Johnson,  Chicago,  111. 


LIST   OF    INDIAN    AGENCIES    FORMERLY    ASSIGNED    TO    THE    SEVERAL 

RELIGIOUS  DENOMINATIONS. 

Friends. — Santee,  in  Nebraska,  Otoe  and  Pawnee,  in  the  Indian  Territory.  Barclay 
White,  Mount  Holly,  N.  J, 

Friends. — Cheyenne  and  Arapaho,  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita,  Osage,  and  Sac 
and  Fox,  in  the  Indian  Tenitory.    James  E.  Ehoades,  Germantown,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Methodist. — Hoopa  Valley,  Round  Valley,  and  Tule  River,  in  California;  Yakama, 
Neah  Bay  and  Qninaielt,  in  Washington  Territory;  Klamath  and  Siletz,  in. Oregon: 
Blackfeet,  Crow,  and  Fort  Peck,  in  Montana ;  Fort  Hall  and  Lemhi,  in  Idaho ;  and 
Mackinac,  in  Michigan.  Rev,  Br,  J,  M,  Reid,  secretary  Missionary  Society  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  805  Broadway,  New  York  City. 

Catholic. — Tulalip  and  Colville,  in  Washington  Territory;  Grande  Ronde  and 
Umatilla,  in  Oregon;  Flathead,  in  Montana;  and  Standing  Rock  and  DeviPs  Lake,  in 
Dakota.     Charles  Ewing,  Catholic  Commissioner,  Washington,  D,  C, 

Baptist. — Union  (Cherokees,  Creeks,  Choctaws,  Chickasaws,  and  Seminoles),  in  the 
Indian  Territory,  and  Nevada,  in  Nevada.  Rev,  Dr,  H,  L,  Morehouse,  secretary  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Borne  Missionary  Society,  No,  28  Astor  House  Offices,  New  York  City. 

Presbyterian. — Navajo,  Mescalero  Apache,  and  Pueblo,  in  New  Mexico;  Nez 
Perc^,  in  Idaho ;  and  Uintah  Valley,  in  Utah.  Rev.  Dr,  J.  C.  Lowrie,  secretary  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  23  Centre  street,  New  Ytrrk  City, 

Congregational. — Green  Bay  and  La  Pointe,  in  Wisconsin ;  Sisseton  and  Fort 
Berthold,  in  Dakota;  and  S'Kokomish,  in  Washington  Territory.  Rev.  Dr,  M.  E, 
Striehy,  secretary  American  Missionary  Association,  56  Reade  street.  New  York  City, 

Protestant  Episcopal. — White  Earth,  in  Minnesota ;  Crow  Creek,  Lower  Brul€, 
Cheyenne  River,  Yankton,  Rosebud,  and  Pine  Ridge,  in  Dakota;  Ponca,  in  Indian 
Territory;  and  Shoshone,  in  Wyoming.  Rev.  A.  T.  Twing,  secretary  Board  of  Missions 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  22  Bible  House,  New  York  City, 

Unitarian. — Ouray  Agency,  in  Utah.  Rev.  G.  Reynolds,  secretary  American  Uni- 
tarian Association,  7  Tremont  Place,  Boston. 

United  Presbyterian. — Warm  Springs,  in  Oregon.  Rev,  John  G.  Brown,  D.  D., 
secretary  Borne  Mission  Board  United  Presbyterian  Church,  Pittsburgh,  Pa, 

Evangelical  Lutheran. — Southern  Ute,  in  Colorado,  and  Mission,  in  California. 
Rev.  J.  G,  Butler,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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PROPOSALS    RECEIVED    AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED. 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[Note. — Fij^ares  in  large  type  denote  tlie 
BACON.    ("Short,  clear  sides,"  winter  cured,  sound, 


Points  of  delivery. 


Agencies. 

(Colorado  River  . 
Pima 


Mescalero 
Navajo  ... 


Cities. 


Chicago. 


Sioux  City . 
Saint  Loiiis 


c 


Pounds. 
1,560 
3,350 
6,080 
2,  000 
2,500 


221,067 

221,  068 

2,  000, 
632,  000 
800,  000 


Colorado  River  Agency, 

Ariz. 
San  Carlos  Ag'cy,  Ariz. 
Pima  Agency,  Ariz 


5,000 

66,000 
10,  000 


a 

& 


c 
a 

w 


a 
s 

P 

p4 


ee 


& 

ee 


I'ounds. 


Cts.     Cts.   Cts.\   Cts. 


oiuiy 

1 

Craig. 

t 

<i 

• 

« 

^ 

CG 

• 

^ 

^ 

■    < 

■     < 

CU.      cts.    ,   cts.      Cts. 


1,560      20 


21, 


6,150       20 

2.000 

2,500 


19  18    ; 

20il8iVffi 


239,000 ;     13 


131 

m 
m 


617,000 


Hi 


y^Ni 


BARLEY. 


5,000  H  50 


66,000  3  75  $4  11 
10,000     3  75  3  25 


BEEF. 


Carli.sle,  Pa 

Agencies. 


100,  000 


60,000    $8  45 


Colorado  River,  Ariz ...       100, 000       1 00,000  a.$5  50 

San  Carlos,  Ariz 3, 000,  000  3,000,000      5  10 


Cheyenne  River,  Dak. 

Crow  Creek,  Dak 

Devil's  Lake,  Dak 

Fort  Berthold.  Dak  . . . 
Lower  Brul6,  Dak  — 
Pine  Ridge,  Dak 


2,300,000.  2,300,000 , e$4  87i /$4  36 

1,750,000,1,750,000 e4  87i    a4  55 

25,000  25,000 : :...; 

250,000       225,000 1 i ' 

1,200,000!  1,200,000 eA  87J^415 

6,500,000  6,500,000 '   4  67*     3  99 


Rosebud,  Dak 6,.')00,000  6,500,000 4  Ql^H  09 

4 '37 


Si.sseton.  Dak 

Staudiuij  Rook,  Dak 


40,000  40,000 

2,  000,  000 4  87i 


2,000,000 

Yaukton.Dak 900,000       000,000 4  87^     4  55 

Santee,  NVbr 2.J0,  000       374,800 4  87^4  25 


a  One  deliverv. 
h  Two  deliveries. 

c  One  delivery  ou  or  about  Octobei  I. 
d  On»*  delivery  botweeu  July  1  and  0(t«)ber  1. 
c  Oue  delivery  between  Aujiust  1  and  October  K'. 
/Tw(i  deliveries  between  July  1  and  Octcber  l.'». 
g  Two  deliveries  between  July  1  and  October  1. 
h  Two  «leliveries  between  July  1  and  Oetober  25, 
I  Three  deliveries  between  July  1  and  September  1,  and  fourth  delivery  Dt'Ct^mber  l.'>. 
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adoei'tiaement  of  April  25,  1S82,  for  furnishing  supplies  for  the  Indian  service. 

rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 
eweet,  merchantable,  and  put  up  in  gunnies.) 


I 

o 


V 

ti 

•^ 

». 

• 

« 

a 

» 

ee 

• 

^' 

a 

a 
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a 

a> 

a 

1 

« 

a 

im 

PC 

Jol 

o 

• 

n 

JZ 


a 

OS 


CO 

a 

> 


p 


PC 


u 
9 


PQ 


525 


e 

s 

o 


•IH 

M 


o 


BARLEY. 


BEEF. 


$9  45  $9  50  $7  70; 


b$6  50c^5  545! I 

3  66i        4  73  $3  87!  $4  54  d$4  50 

!  i  !  I     4  87,         . 

t5  33 ; ! y$415  /t$4  92 

i5  491 1 1 ; d430     A4  92  , 

aStlS 


'  i5  49j 1 4  44 

4  70 ' c4  00 

i                 !  I 

;    4  70' 7«4  07  c4  00 

•     t                I  4  44 

'  I 


/4  17j    hi  87; 

\"" 

4  23  .... 


$4  04> 


!$4  45 


I 


.,    5  49 
*'4'75 


aS  25 I 

4  99       4  40{. 
I    a3  90' 

04  09| 

4  87 

4  87| , 


$3  84 


4  19 
a4  33 


j4  02^'  $4  14 

j  A;3  80 

n4  07i 


j  One  delivery  October  15. 

k  As  required  until  November  15;  balance  at  that  date. 

2  As  required  till  October  15;  from  October  15  to  November  15  sufficient  to  last  till  June;  balance 
in  June. 

m  As  required,  until  October  1.    Eight  months'  supply  to  be  delivered  at  that  time  and  balance  in 
June,  as  required. 

n  All  to  be  delivered  by  October  15. 

o  As  required  to  November  1 ;  sev<'n  moutbs'  supply  then ;  balance  in  June. 


PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND   CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


Abalracl  of  projiosah  i 


fined  Odd  coKtracta  auiarded  in  N*vi  York  Cily,  under 
INOTB.— FleiiK*  In  Urfe  type  denote  Ibe 


I-oIutBof  dpliv-crj-. 

1 
i 
1 

1    ; 
g 

I 

^    1 

^   1 
1 

::i 

1 

si?! 

& 

III 

i 

6 

3  75 

451 

ill 
111 

I 

»4  24»3  7 

1 

i 

Cheyenno  and  Arapa-' 

400.  uob 

1,500.000 

75,000 

3,000,000 

35,000 

sno.TOo 

11 

S.Z 

8*0,000 
250,000 

soo,ooo 
300,000 

IS 
as 

300,000 
4,800,000 

T3.000 
■J  .800,000 

400^000 

tioo.ooo 

33,-400 

uijsro 

4-],S00' 

300,000 
300,000 

3-20,000 

73.000: 
soolooo 

400,000 

3  06 

304 

nil5( 

i 

»3  9)  W  W 

wTohiu]"lnd.Ter°. 
FHwnee  (srLwD.  Ind. 

3  94  3  34 

1  ■ 

aM,3a4 

SS|»." 

3  M  3  S« 

!S""" 

ron™,Iud.T« 

Oakland,  Ind.  T»r 

'A? 

Si 

:::::!  5  S 

nss 

' 

BlBctftet,  Mont 

Klia™"'::: 

1 

1 

Jicarilla,  N.  Mei 

A?| 

i  »- 

Ociray,  UUt...^.,.... 

4« 

^^?' 

BSOO,     iSB 

B.rrcU.. 

Bar 

'iM''-'.-'. 

II  4? 

»iouiClty 

j     iJS- 
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advtrtiienieal  of  Aprils,  lUS-i, /or farnUking supplies,  ^-c. — Continued. 

UEEF—CoutiDiied. 


"  ■  K  ;  S    ^    1 

1    ..^  .  5     «     1      f 

n         <    '   <      -^      yi        & 

fif- 

'         :         1        1 

I'll                           ' 

! 

i 

93  00  "W  20 

■ 

: 

*it2  388 

4  is, 

H-lT 

MK 

1 

HESS  BEKF. 


i I I 'H4  50 1 ■.. 

v:::::j;:::::!:::::J::::;|::::::::i::::::Ws:::;:i:: 


aOnedellverf.  » Two  delirerlea. 
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PROPOSALS    RECEIVED    AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Ahatract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xew  York  City,  under 
[NoTE.—Figares  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 

BEANS.    (Good  merchantable  qnality,  sound 


Points  of  delivery. 


Agencies. 

Colorado  Eiver,  Ariz. 
San  Carlos,  Ariz 


Pima,  Ariz 

Sisseton,  Dak 

Mescalero,  N.  Mex 
Navajo,  m.  Mex  . .  - 


Bismarck 
Brainerd . 
Chicago . . 


Cities. 


Detroit 


Larimore.. 
Long  Pine 
New  York . 


Sioux  City.. 
Saint  Louis. 
Saint  Paul . . 


Quantity  ofifered. 

1 

Quautity  awarded. 

1 

§ 

•-5 

$9  00 
7  95 

• 

S 

1 

f4 

Zadoc  Staab. 

• 

• 

< 

Alex.  Barclay. 

F.  T.  Sherman. 

Pounds. 
050 

Pounds. 

1 

t 
1 

35,000 

$7  75 



30,120 
3,000 

35,000 

$7  75 

i 

8  00 

6  50 

; 

1  250 

$6  50 

1 

4,300 
850 

4,300 
850 

$8  45* 
8  75 

1 

«i 

"1 

7,700 

, 

150 

•  ■••»•« 

0  50 

195, 810 

100,000 

""*****"f 

100,  000 

5  25 

6  50 
6  50 
6  75 

........ 

550 

!!i 

300 

::: :...j::  :: 

1,000 

I 

45,000 

1 

195,  810 
105,000 

4 

4  18 

1 

40,000 

i              *                 ; 

83,000 

■ 

30,000 

1 

"  "  *  *             1 

42,000 

28,000 

' 

60,400 
100,  000 

1 

1 

5  40 
5  75 

' 

100,  000 

,,,,..,,.,., 1 

t 

Agencies. 

Southern  Ute,  Colo ;  8,  000  ! 

Mescalero,  N.  Mex i  10, 000 

Navajo,  N.  Mex 800 

Ouray,  Utah 8,  000 

Uintah  Valley,  Utah 2, 000 

Uintrih   Valley,    Utah   (White  i  4,  OOO 
River).                                           ' 
Cities. 

Bismarck i  89,700 

a90 


Brainerd 
Brooltlj^n. 


a3, 179 
a6,  000 

84, 000 
629,  805 


Brooklyn  or  New  York 289,  700 

Detroit,  Minn a90 

a90 
al50 
al50 

4, 000 

4,000 
New  York 629,  805 


Larimore,  Dak 


Sioux  City . .     389,  070 


COFFEE.    (Sound  and  clean,  and 


$17  50 
•  18  00 


$12  00 
12  50 


$10  46 
10  96 


12  50 
12  01 
12  50 
12  00 

12  50 

13  00 


60.3,000  , ; I  $10  49 

;  10  47 
I  9  89 

I  .  9  87 


a  Sacks. 
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advertisement  of  April  25,  1882,  far  furnishing  supplies j  ^'C. — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
and  clean^  and  put  np  in  doable  bags.) 


1 

.2 

CO 

• 

Hi 

N.  Raymond. 

A.  C.  Davis. 

G.  D.  Wheaton. 

A.  B.  Raymond. 

A.  R.  Sheppai-d. 

!  F.E.  McAllister. 

1 
( 

• 

John  Arbucklo. 
D.  H.  Wells. 

T.  L.  Carpenter. 

John  Dallet. 

e 

s 

• 
* 

1 

.......  <  ...... 

1 

'.'.'.'.'.'.V.\  '" 

!   '    '",    ..               i..         !   ..     

1  "■": 

1 

1 

1 

1 

...... 1 

. 

1 .! 

......1 

I i i 

9  00  ft7  on  : 

1                  i 

10  45 

::.:: : 

•  «  •  • 

! 1 

; __     . '         ..                ' .         

$5  90 

. 

I    \    '    \     ' 

; 

*_i ._i ;***■■___ ! 

■ 

>$4  63  I    S4  95  ^6  ^h 

■         i        :""i      ' i"' 

1 

* 
1 

4  75 
6  25 

1 

1      1 
1 i _■ 

! 

I 
..._.,p 

1           •      ', 
1 

...... 

5  95 

1 

...... ___! 

..... 



;■*  *i 



$3  89 

4  10 
3  74 

1 

I       1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

4  39 
4  21 

i 

1 

i 

... 

5  65 

1 

i 

...... 

:"i ::::::::: 

1 

. 

_ 

"1 

1 

delivered  in  strong,  donble  sacks). 


$11  50 


n  50 
11  50 
11  50 


$13  00 


$9  72 


$9  59 


9  92 


I    $9  62i 


$9  95 
10  00 
10  05 


$9  98 


10  03 


11  25 


I 


PROPOSALS    RECEIVED    AND    CONTHACTS    AWAEDKD 


Abitract  of  pmpoiah  received  and  en 


rasta  axeardad  in  Hem  Fort  Cits,  uniter 
[Note,— Flgnres  id  large  l;pc  denote  tha 
(Fnll,  whole  grain,  veigking  not  len  than 


FointBCf  ditiicery. 

ArkiinfiaB  Cit; 

BftyfleW.-.* 

i      1 

roBBrfs.    '•   PoHlidl. 

1 

1 

1 

■ 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 

i    11 

6      ^  .  ^ 

W„,. 

»0M 

■iiii,i-„::::: 

Fort  Niobrara 

221 

Kaae^ind  LandlDg,  'Dak  . . 

SlounCity 

Tsol'ooofio.boo 

250.000    33,000 
1«3.  OOO  163,000 
SO.  000    00,000 

AgiRcin. 

3  73 

;    1    :    1    : 

isssng 

20,000    «0,000  I  38 

:;::::::.:::::■ 

iZ  ISSSS 

KI.OOO    40,000 
15,000    13,000 

4  23 

Sim     slooS 

■ 

«m  Ute,  Colo  . . 


Yankton,  Dak 

Quapaw,  lad.  Ter.. 
Fore  Belknap,  Mont 


1  ""' 

:::::: 

8,300 ; 

-?'C   •■""" ; 1 ■-' 1 
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advert'uement  of  April  25,  18Sa,  for  farnUMng  suppUea,  ^c. — Continued, 
rates  at  whliih  contract*  have  been  an-arded.] 
M  ponntls  to  the  baahel,  di^liTered  in  giinules. 


Ml 

nil!!'!:! 

^         -A            ^        \     ^             r<           J     ;    ^ 

1 

1 

i 
■f 

i 

1 

is 

•i 
< 

1 

1 

1 

lies 

1 1.... 

1«S 

1                      1 

1 

iisi ! 

9^IU 



MM,:'         ,    :      1      ! 

;-:;;'::::::':::::fi-J::;::::Srai\Z''::::r:- 

'      .     ■         1                                                 '          1 

1 

»2M 

♦ 

PROPOSALS    RECEIVED    AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED 

tibalraet  of  proposal!  rfceired  aad  cotitTacI/  awarded  in  Xeic  York  Citg,  under 
[XOTE.— Figures  In  large  type  ilenoU  Ibe  rates  at  vbich  eonlracln  hare  been  nnardei) ; 


Pound!.       Pound*. 


Cherenne  Kiver 

Crow  Greek 

Loner  Brul6  — 
UinlBbTaltey.. 


Cbamberla. 
BayflKld  .. 
Detroit  ... 


..2  4(1 


FLOUR,    ("Str^gfat,  full  stock**  of  good,  sound  w 


^1 


HalLldabo....; 
.  Bertboid,  Dak  . 


Jir«ri]]ft.N,Mei 
Uewalero,  S.  U< 

NiiTajo,N.Mcir. 


■     "    '      ! 

1         4-i,»00 

Mo.ooo 

1           i        1 

i      ,      '-      ' 

;::::;  ::;:-:::^i  ::::::■:::::: 

1 

•       *       «jr» 

1      130.000 

Ki'"     1 i 

1 

ssi 1    i ::'r:::^'::::: 

MO.  000      930.000 

TT  000                                    '                   '                                         '          '■ 

123.000:       1',jS,0fl» 

120.  ooo'      IVO.OOO 
.i.J         .8.... 

!                   '   4  9o' 

1             '                                      1 

1 

1 
1 

332, 100 ' 2  79 

lO  'lfli,300    

0         3-,2.000 

(li-liveied  ai  ArkaniOH  City  m  0: 
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adrertisement  of  April  2fiy  18S2,  for  furnishing  supplies,  ^c. — Contiuncd. 


awards  were  made  on  compariaou  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 

FEED. 


c 

P. 

o 

00 

es 
O 


< 


rs 
a 


s 

e: 


.a 


9 

a 
s 

P 

a; 


i    "^ 
i    ! 

i    c    I 


0. 

Em 


S  s- 

•     '    CQ 


fee 

• 

b 

a 

1! 

, 

c 

.» 

« 

« 

^.^ 

a 

1-^ 

bC 

s 

.25 

W 

03 

J« 

Q 

Qfj 

h5 

H 

a 
c 

S 


a 
> 

5c 

Havens 

o 

« 

'    < 

$10  00 


$tf  00 


pounds  of  wheat  to  be  ground  down  to  42  pounds  of  flimij 


$4  15 


$6  50' $6  75 !  

7  15*  i                              ' 

6  48, .$7  12J  $5  15  $6  25 

I ....  ! 1  S  45;    6  75 

7  00  ^ 

7  15  I 

I ; 3  70 

1 ., 400 

5  50  '                    I        ; 

6  00  ! 


$2  99  34  05 


$4  65, 


e  13 


$3  50 


$6  50 

5  6O' 

I 
1  00 


4  97 

4  87 


3  09 

3  49.  1  I  :  ; 

i  $5  75  $5  20 

6  48 1 1 $4  73 

5  98 6  45 

6  25 
7  00 


3  15 
3  65 


$3  77 


$3  15 
3  20 
3  30 
3  34 
3  46 
3  54 


3iJ5 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND    CONTRACTS    AWARDED 


Ahetraot  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Neto  York  Cityy  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 

FLOUR— Continued. 


Points  of  delivery. 


Brown's  Valley 
Caldwell 


Carlisle 

Chamberlain 


Detroit. 


Duluth. 
Ignacio 


Larlmore . . 
Long  Pine. 


Muskogee . 

Netawaka 
New  York 

Park  City  . 


Kawlins 
Seneca  . 


Sioux  City 


Saint  Mary's 
Wadswortb  . 

Wilcox 

Yankton 


2 

S 

G? 

Poundi. 

50,000 

1, 275, 000 

1, 100, 000 

1,265,000 

a 

S 


Pounds. 


$3  25 


CD 

I 

O 

H 

m 

H 


$2  99 


1, 225, 000 
100,  000 

100,000 

200,000 
300,000 
46,000 
85, 000 
39, 000 
14,000 
32,  000 
22,500 
115, 000 

100, 000 


500, 
700, 

1,  700, 
900, 


000 
000 

000 
000 


55,  000 


10, 
100, 


000 
000 


120, 000 


60, 

151, 

31, 

53, 
1,  700, 
2,700, 

183, 
500, 

100, 

100, 

200, 

500, 

300, 

10, 

30, 

900, 

50, 

100, 

100, 

200, 

300. 


000 
000 
000 

600 
000 
000 

400 
000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000- 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 

000 


$2  77 


100,000 

100,000 

300,000 

50,000 


89,000 


92,900 


3  25 

3  25 

3  25 

3  40 


100,000  ;   3  60 

3  40 


900,000 
1,300,000 


10,000 
90,000 


191,000 


I 


$3  84 


183,000 

100,000 
100,000 
300,000 
300,000 


10,000 
30,000 


100,000 
100,000 
190,000 
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€idvertisement  of  April  25,  1882,  for  furniihing  supplies,  4'C. — Continued. 

awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 

FLOUK— Continued. 
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$3  15 


20 
30 
34 
46 
54 


13 
3 


15 
65 


1 
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7  75 
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1 
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1 

1 
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3  64 
3  72 

2  90 
3  10 

3  25 

3  30 

1 

•        1 

• 

................ ........|........ 

i 

*^  97  '                            I 

1 

3  09  1              1              ' 

3  23  ;          1 

|. 

"*3  38    ' 1 



•     .                  ' 

1  ..       

1  3  64 

...... ..1. ....... 

S  60 

1  *  4  37 

^ 

2  .*»fi    •    . 

9  9  9  ;                 '           !  ' 

* 

1 

■•■•■•**•       •••••••• 

1 

3  11  1 

•  «•••«•  ••..,,...-,. 



3  95  !                            1                            i 

3  40                                 !                               1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

384  PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED  FOR 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City^  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 

HARD  BREAD.    (Best  quality  used  by  Army, 


Cheyenne 
Douvev . . . 


Kansas  City 
Minneapolis 
Sioux  (3ity  . . 
Santa  F6-... 


Saint  Louis    .. 
Pima  Agency 


Points  of  delivery. 


' 

d 

1 

'O 

o 

1     • 

warde 

• 

u 

c 

>> 

Davif 

o 

a 

1 

9 

a 
ee 

3 

• 

• 

^ 

• 

O* 

o» 

<; 

P^ 

f-^ 

Pounds.      Pounds.  i 

376,500    ' $5  90 

6  50 
4  50 


376,  500 

36,000 
300,  000 
340,500 
376,  500 

376,  500 

20,  000 


5  10 
5  70 


325,000 


6  60 

7  20 


$4  13^ 
4  32i 


HOMIXY.    (Good,  merchantable  quality, 


Colorado  River 

Mescalcro 

Xavajo  (school) 


Bismarck 

Brown's  Valley 

Chicago '. 

Detroit 

Kansas  City  ... 

Larimore 

New  York 

Saint  Louis 


Sioux  Citv 
Saint  Paul 


Agencies. 


Cities. 


950 

r 

1 

2,200 

2/266 
850 

850 

9,000 

$0  3x''«| 

1,250 

40, 120 

29,100 



100 

75,  000 

,-,.    .-.■.. 

1 

1,000 

1 

1,800 

1,S00 

1 ;.'i 

40,  000 

40, 120 

■ i 

27,  900 

3iVa 

1 

40,  000 

1 

LARD.    ("Prime  steam  "  iu  tin 


Bismarck . 

Brainerd 

Brown's  Valley 200 

Chicago 16,000 

16,  210 

Detroit 150 

Larimore 600 

SiouxCitv 7,650 

Saint  Louis 16,210 


6,900    $0  15J 

10    


10,200 


15 
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advertisement  of  April  25,  1682,  for  furnishing  supplies  j  ^o. — Continued. 

awards  were  made  on  oomparison  of  samples  whicli  accompanied  bids.]  , 

famished  in  strong  boxes  ready  for  shipment.) 


I 

§ 

i 


o 
a 

9 

9 

S3 


^ 

'b^i 

' 

oo 

• 

1 

• 

1 

Acklin. 

ti  a 

73 

.  Smith. 

Armour. 

4? 

• 

s^§ 

p4 

W 

ci 

r::^^  P« 

* 

^     ^ 

• 

^ 

H 

< 

W 

1:3 

o 

en 


$4  37| 


$3  90 

4  50 


$18  00 


sonnd  and  clean,  put  up  in  double  bags.) 


I 

'     *0  10 





, 

.$6  si 

9 

i                   ! 

1 

1 

!             '/ 

i 
1 

t                                    • 

1 ' 

■_...... 

_  t  _            

1 

1 

1 

$0  04 

..........l - 

.....^...1...... ...■'.•..•... 

3i 
4 

$0  JIA       $0  2^ 

-  _ 

'•••I                   t 

.1 

1 

1 

2§ 

H 

1 

1 

$OfiM 

1 ' 

H 

'::::::i::::::::: 

$0  2VW 

:::':::::i::::::::::;:::::::: 

2,^' 

«pv    */J0 

..»       .....|..aa.. ............. 

........  .'\  -   - -' 

"lOO 

1 ! i 

H 

"•*"***"** 

1 

.1 


cans  of  five  and  ten  pounds  each.) 


$0  17 
17 
14J 

• 

■ 

1 

i 

•••••• -••'•••*•••••• 

» 

So  12h  ' 

1 

17 
17 

1r "    ■■•'^a 

1 

1 

1 

1 

, 

1 

""•"•••• 

$0  14t8h 

f 

' 

..........      WV        ^MJQQ 

1 

i 

5153- 


-25 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED    AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 

OATS.    (Bright  and  clean,  wcdl  sacked, 


Points  of  delivery. 


Agencies. 


Southern  TTte — 
Cheyenne  River 


Crow  Creek . 


uuapaw . . 
Blackfeet 
Crow 


Flathead 

Fort  Belknap . 

Mescalero 

Pneblo 

Ouray   


Cities. 


•a 
o 


S 


Pounds. 
20, 000 
80, 000 
64,000 
25, 000 
20,  000 
20,000 
10,  000 
25,000 
20.  000 
10,  000 
5,000 
4,380 
20,000 


Kusebud  Landing 


Terniinns  of  F.  E.  and  M.  V.  Railroad, 

Chamberlain 

Long  Pine 

Bayfield 

Brown's  Valley 

Fort  Niobrara 

Seneca,  Mo •. 

Sioux  City 


60,  000 

48,  000 

60,  000 

165,  000 

50,  000 

8,  000 

30,  000 

50.  (00 

20,  000 

165.  000 

105,  000 


•42 
g 


Pounds. 
20,000 


'80,000 
25,000 


10,000 
23,00O 
20,000 
10,000 
5,000 
4,380 
20,000 


60,000 


8,000 
35,000 


20,000 


1 


00 

•Pi. 

> 

m 


6 


$2  60 


2  56 


§ 

-a 

9 


$1  76 


2  40 


$2  40 


2  36 

2  29 


$2  75 
2  75 


2  10 


2  56 


OAT 


5,800 

600 

5,800 

4,600 

$0  05 

•    M            •     ••     •     • 

Cliicago  ... 
Detroit  . . . 
Saint  Louis 


PORK. 


Bayfleld 

Barrels. 

110 

70 

18 

1.168 

1,170 

50 

80 

70 

260 

258 

250 

1,  G50 

Barrels. 

$22  48 

Bismarck 



$24  50 

Brainerd 

24  00 

Chicago 

990 

2i  50 
24  50 
24  00 
23  50 
!    23  99 

1 

i 
1 

Detroit 



Duluth 

258' 

Lari  more 

.    1 

Sioux  City 

2175 

22  00 

........ 

Saint  Louis 

1 

1 

1 

• 
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adv  rtisement  of  April  25,  1882  j  for  furnishing  supplies,  ^c, — Continned. 

Awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 
and  to  weigh  not  leas  than  32  pounds  to  the  bushel. ) 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

• 
m 

! 

I  Charles  Popper. 

i 

• 
9 

O 

• 
• 

L.  Spiegelberg.           \ 

1     S  :  ^ 

«     i     d     j   W 

^     1     «■    !   ^ 

§ 

a 

oe 
O 

6 

.d 

OS 

$4  75 

• 

• 

a 
?     ■ 

6 

• 

ft 
s 

w 

• 

»  _ 

1 
■ 

H.O.  Armonr. 

o 

S3  93  1 

$2  55 
2  50 

i^ftoo 

........ 

doo 

........ 



'      1  68 

$3  97 
3  90 

3  40 

4  24 

........r. ...'. . .. 

. 

1 

1 



1 

1 

i 

$5  75 
3  45 

ft5'24    1 

1 

;.... 



1 

i 

— f '  ' 

--  1 

2  39 

1 

. . ^_ 

1  91 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2  25 

i 

1 



-  —  ----- 

• 

1 

1 

1 

• 

; 

1 

•  •   . .  . . 

2  35 

1 1 

$1  55 

#...•••.•. 

i ! -. 

2  00 

1 

1 
1 

■ 

1 

MEAL. 


$0  031 


$0  04J 


PORK. 


1 

1 

• 

i 

,-....-. 

........ 

$20  50 

I 
1 

« 

• 

1 

........ 

.    .....    Jtm 

I_    .    ._ 

........ 

$21  00 

• 

1 

1 

Pound!. 

1 

-t    j   -1 

"■°"n 

, 

^, 

SALT.    (Good  quality, 


PROPOSALS   RECEIVED    AND    CONTRACTS    AWARDED 

Absiraot  of  propoiala  reBared  and  contraela  awarded  in  Nev  York  Citu,  nutter 

[Kan.— Fignrea  in  large  type  denote  the  raten  at  nblch  cuntrai^to  have  been  awarded; 

RICZ.    <OtKid  qnaUty, 


PointBofdeUvery.  * 

■ !  J.. 

BiBmarok I  14,2«i 

■  Brainerd 60 

ChloiBO »,180 

Delndt 500 

LarimoTB. I  l,  OOO 

New  York ; ,  193,000 

49,  leo 

SioniCitv ' I  21,800 

Saint  PbuI |  M,  180 

Arkansas  City 63.570 

8,000 

Bayfield - 3,620 

Biemarck 12,000 

31,000 

Btainerd 300 

Brown'*  Valley 1,200 

ChamberlaiD 108,200 

Caldwell 51570 

Caldwell  or  ArtflDBBB  City. 47;il«l 

Caaafirando 30,11011 

ChicMTo 271,470 

Dulntb 'mo 

FnrtPltrre 35.300 

Fort  Niobrara I  as,  OOO 

Jamestown I  l,4O0 

Larimore ]  1.400 

LoDK  Pine '  25, 000 

Mnskoicee ..'  4,420 

Kotawaka 1,000 

TIewTork ■  273,470 

Park  City 0,600 

KoHplmd  Ltindtne 2.^000 

Saint  Mary'a lloflft 

SaJnb  Louis 273,470 

Santeo  LanillDg 4,  noo 

Seuecn.  Mo :i.  rho 

Wllcoi,  Aril.... :I0,IKI0 

■White  Clgud BOH 

ChfTenin- Klver 16,40(1 

Ci-owCwok T,:imi 


S3  300 

44,070 

J 

4,>iM 

400 

14^0 

FOR    RICE    AND    HALT    FOR    INDIAN    SERVICE.  389 

advertiae'neHt  of  Aprit  25,  1S>%  for  furnUhing  auppliea,  fo. — Continaed. 
anrdB  veie  made  rd  crnnparieon  of  aamplea  whicb  accompanied  bids.] 
delivered  <n  double  bags.) 


^       ,    «          =S           M 

1 

s 

«  ■  d  la 

1 

J 

1 

1 

1 

:.::::  ■;:::■  ...:..■ :..l::::;::; 

■::;;:::|.::::.|:-:;::j:::::: 

1 

.:::::::!::::::;::::::'■;;:;: 

";«"%» 

1      '      i 

:-::::■! H 

pMkedtnatraDKbiuTele.) 

i 

,             , 

1           j 

:::::/ .:... 

: 

!       [ 

$1U0 

'IS 

JO  50 
«0 

I 

j 

1 ,. 

I3S 

NOd 

1  M 

nw 

119 

1 

HO 

:      1  ^ 

. 

"» 

i2S 

HI* 

129!....^.     IM 

120 

1        1 

390  PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 

Jbilract  of  proposals  receiEed  and  contraele  awarded  in  New  Fork  City,  under 
IMoTE.— Flgnrps  in  large  tfped-^aoto  tbe  rates  at  vbich  coatracts  have  beca  awanled; 
AALT-CoatiniK!!!. 


PolDta  of  del  leer  J. 


Faukt'in. 

FortBerthold-- 


KkhIii  '. 


Flatbead 

Fort  Pock 

Meflcolero  ,  . , 
Nar*]o  (Bchool). 
Soathero  Dt«  . . . 

Uintab'vBUej'- 


1 :  i  ; 

3 

1 

MM 

Cj 

1          H 

i 

en 

5  : 

6  ' 

\i 

; 

"S?S 

is  49]   w  ssl 

•  IS8 

ii'so 

4.',< 

1». 

site 

SUGAK.    (Medinm  qnalitr,  granulated,  ot  co 


Kamarck.. 

CbicaEO... 
Detroit .... 


1 1, 100,000 i I 10  40: 

TEA.    {Oolong,  auperi 


450 

a,  WO 

1 

i,oou 

4:ra 

:i[oai 
a,iii 

I 

1 
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advertisement  of  April  25,  1882,  for  furnishing  supplies,  <f  c. — Continued. 

awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  bids.] 

SALT— Continued. 


1 

1 

• 

N.  Raymond. 

Z.  Staab. 

Charles  Popper. 

:        1 

;          1  F.  J.  Kiesel. 

A.  C.  Davis. 

A.  Barclay. 

H.  H.  Palmer. 

R.  A.  Dorman. 

S.  W.  Felter. 

• 

p 

1 

Pi 

J.  M.  Montgomery. 

1 

T.  A.  Phelon. 

1 

00 

o 
cc 

E.  M.  Osborn. 

■ 

1 
1 



i 

, " — 

■ j t...... 

1 

; • :i i::::.: 

1 

....... 

1 

1 

1 

1  ' 

1 

$3  50 

..... 

$0  00 

i 

....... 

.... 

$7  so^s^i 

$6  75 
7  50 

7  50 

1 

' 

1 

9  00 

1 

• 



. 



5  25 
5  25 

......    ...... 

.  1 

....... 

1 

1.. 

1 

« 

1 

granulated,  in  double  bags  of  about  150  pounds  each.) 


fine  trade  classification.) 


$0  30 


25 
30 
28 

no 

31 
30 


25^ 
24 


26 


25i 
25 


$0  25 
23 
22 


^  27|!  $0  23 
24 
25 


$0  22 


25 
26 


$0  21  $0  25 
24! 


$0  24 
25 
2li 
23 
25 
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PROPOSALS    RECEIVED    AND    CONTRACTS    AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Cityj  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded; 

TOBACCO.    (Navy  plug,  light  color,  nniform 


Points  of  delivery. 


Bayfield 

Bismarck 

Brainerd 

Chicago 

Chicago  or  Saint  Louis. 

Detroit 

Duluth 

Larimore 

New  York 


Saint  Paul  . 
Saint  Louis 
Sioux  City  • 


O 
-♦a 

a 

0 


Pounds. 

475 

9,600 

300 

50,000 

51, 775 


500 

500 

1,000 

51,  775 


65,  090 


50,  000  1 
50,000  j, 
40,650  |. 


'S 

1 

1 

er. 

e3 

f-i 

^ 

'       .1-1 

'''       S 

■*s 

1           cc 

•43 
i 

arle 

0 

i       'Q 

0? 

1       0 

Pounds. 


48,000 


34i 

38 

42 

47 

511 


$0  51 


51  1 
47 


I 


51  1 

51 

51 


48 
47 


SMOKING 


Chicapio 


2,815  i 


!New  York 


Sau  Carlos  Agency,  Ariz 


2,  815 


2,815 


2,813 


27 
34 
35 
36 
45 
38 


"WHEAT.    (No.  1,  spring  or  winter,  sound,  sweet,  and  clean. 


Agencies. 


Yankton,  Dak 


Flathead,  Mont . 
San  tee,  Nebr  ... 


Uintah,  Utah. 


150.000 
100,000  ■■ 
18,  000 
100,000  ; 

1,000  i 


100,000 

18,000 

100,000 

6,000 


FOR   TOBACCO    AND    WHEAT   FOR   INDIAN    SERVICE.     393 

■a^rerUsemait  of  April  25, 1882,  foi  /urniehing  supplies,  tfr. — Contiiined. 
«wards  ware  made  on  comparisoD  a(  eampleg  vliicb  BocompBiiied  bids.) 
3ear.  ■weeleued  oul;  enoiiBli  for  prueryatioa. ) 


1       i 

da       6 

1 

^    '.   ^ 

■J    .    'J 

1 

"i 

1 

V 

-a 

•"■•it 

- ■- A 

45*1         43 

' 

TOBACCO. 

]               ■               ! 

■ 

28  ■ 
29 

i                          1 

wei);hme  not  less  Chan  80  pounds  tu  Um  boabel,  put  up  In  etrqne  eaolcs.) 


"'^',,r. 

8.140 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  conti'acts  awarded  in  New  York  Cityj  under 

[!N"OTB. — Figure's  in  large  type  denote  the 


!Fkx)m. 


^New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 


To— 


Oasa  Grande,  Ariz  . . 

Colorado  Elver,  Ariz 

Moqnis  Pueblo,  Ariz 

San  Carlos,  Ariz 

"Wilcox,  Ariz 


Colton,  Cal 
Hoopa  Vail 
Bedding,  Cal 


Hoopa  Valley,  Cal. 

"ding,r  ■ 
Round  Valley,  Cal. 


San  Francisco,  Cal  . . 

Tulare,  Cal 

Ignacio  Station,  Colo 


o 

d 


99 

. 

• 

a 

] 

3 

^ 

o 

o 

< 

O 

I— 1 
d 

• 

• 

<v 

o 

P 

p^ 

W 
■ 

o 

30 

f 

o 

O 

O 


I 


d 


&$8  48; 


a$7  40! 

cl  60 

a8  30 i    69  48 

c^  50! 


|6r  48 

a5  30 ;    66  48 

c5  50 


Bismarck,  Dak ;  A$l  20  gf^l  25 

c^l50 

Chamberlain,  Dak <     /iSOj       0/90 

cl  10 

^1  60!    i1  49 
gfX  29 


Cheyenne  River,  Dak. . . . . 

Crow  Creek,  Dak !    g\  50 


Flandreau,  Dak    |  Al  35 

Fort  Berthold,  Dak i    y  1  85 


Fort  Pierre,  Dak 


gi\  29 
gft  19 


a%  50 
c6  70 


a\  25  . 
cl  50| 
cl  601. 


gil  79\ 
ft  59| 

it  09' 

5/95 


ai  05 
cl  25 

al  15 
icl  40 

c2  50 


i        A95 

:     cl  25 

Jamestown,  Dak A2  45; 

c2  75| 

Larimore,  Dak h2  35' 

c2  65  I 

Lower  Bral6,  Dak cl  50;  cil  39! 

c/1  161 

Ro.stibud  Landing,  Dak ^125    1 1  20 ! 

I     3f9H\ 

Running  Water,  Dak i     ag95\     gf92     cl  25 

'  agl  2b 

Sisseton  Station,  Dak gii  10; 

c2  40 
Standing  Rock,  Dak gl  lolgil  M 

fl/l      49;  [ 

Yankton  Agency,  Dak glbOlgil  44i i 

lfl/1  24!  I 

Yankton,  Dak aSS        gf  S5 

cl  15 

Ross  Fork,  Idaho 

Chicago,  111 

Caddo,  Ind.T 


u 

o 

§ 


1 


a 

o 

00 

o 


6$8  74;$0  15' 
69  75    !*."!''. 


67  75 
66  75 


5  28 


70, 
110  401 


!   9  24! 
I  6  24 

J       8  24: 


1    al  30 

i  c2  50'  : 

Muscogee,  Ind.  T ! a2  25! 

!  i    c2  45' 

Sioux  City,  Mo im^       gflA        aSO j$0  80 

cl  10,  cl  00  cl   00 

Arkansas  City,  Kans ' a2  25 \ 

I  c2  45 

Caldwell,  Kans   , a2  25 

c2  45 

Coflfey ville,  KauH    I al  75 

cl  95 


6  10 


gf^l  28i 


fl/98 


gf^ 


59 
2  OH 

1  94 


/7T 


1   S» 
1  91 

1   S5 


i  Water  and  rail. 


6  Southern  route.       c  All  rail.      rf  To  be  delivered  to  aj;ent  at  Navajo  Au^ucy. 

h  Rail,  steam,  and  canal,      i Philadelphia  and  Baltiinon^.      /  All 
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advertisement  of  April  25,  1882,  for  furnishing  transportation  for  Indian  service. 
sates  at  ivliicli  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 


I 


$6  00 


7  SO 


Chicago. 


« 

« 
Pi 


d$7  60 


&$8  48    a$7  40 

I      c7  60 

69  23    c8  50 


66  23! 


e5  40 


c6  20 


§ 


$9  20 
10  00 

8  7« 
6  00 

8  00 


o 
a 

N3 


5$8  74 
59  50 

d7  60 

67  50 
bQ  50 


o 

I 

o 

f4 


$5  55 


<D 


CO 

.9 
i 


^ 


4  93 


$6  65 


7  15 


5  75 


90 

e55 


CO 

9 

o 

o 

CO 


S 
O 

W 


CO 

O 

2 

o 

d 


97 
72 


p65 
flf87 
gSO 


« 

if 

o 


p$0  95 '  e$0  9»^ 


gcS9- 

g90 

g85^ 

cl  3ff 

gl  2$ 

e60 

c2  15. 

c2  00* 

ges^ 

ge&> 

cl  7& 

055. 


«  29 


c60 

c80 
cl  55 


gSO 


gl  30 

^5 


c55 
cl  75 


c45 


5  59 


c74 

69 

g62 


gl  14 

p49,         ^501 


c2  oo; 

I 
cl  95, 


c2  10 
c2  10 
cl  55 


1  65 
1  45 


1  44 
1  49 
1  44 


c45 


flr42 


^45  C$0  35,       o5*> 

j35| 


tfDeliyered  at  Navi^o  Agency,  N.  Mex.     fFrom  New  York  only.      ^During  navigation,  no  river  risk, 
vail ;  baoon,  coffee,  com,  flour,  oats,  salt,  and  sugar,  car-load  lots. 
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PROPOSALS    RECEIVED   AND    CONTRACTS    AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

^  [Note. — IFigares  in  large  type  denote  the 


Jrom 


New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore. 


To— 


I 


w 

d 
p4 


% 


a 

m 

o 

W 


CO 

bfi 

a 

s 

o 
o 

Q 

1^ 


« 

• 

Morehous 

iegelberg. 

^ 

6 

M 

• 

g 

I 

5^' 


Netawaka,  Kans . . . 
Saint  Mary's,  Kans 


o$l  55$159, 

h\  75  I 

a\  60     1  64 

61  80 

White  Cloud,  Kans al  50     1  59 

I      61  70  : 

Brainerd,  Minn i i |  ac$l  65 

I  '    c61  95 

Detroit,  Minn  I ; i     al  75| 

i      62  05! 
Dnluth,  Minn , 


Vermillion  Lake,  Minn \  

Kansas  City,  Mo |  al  "iO 

61  40 
Seneca,  Mo 


1  25 
(26  25 


'a$l  25 
61  45 
a\  85 

61  55 
a]  00 
61  75 


Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont . . . 

Orow  Agency,  Mont       i . 

Flathead  Agency,  Mont 1 . 

Fort  Belknap  A  gency,  Mont  ' . 
Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont ... 


61  75| 
a\  55 


1  89 


Huntley,  Mont 


c6  $»5 

c4  95i 

c9  60! 

c5  roi... 

c2  40  C$1  99 
/I  99 


Red  Rock  Station,  Mont 
•Creiglitou,  Nebr 


Dakota  City,  Nebr 

Long  Pine,  Nebr 

Omaha,  Nebr 

Santee  Agency.  Nebr. 


a2  28 
62  40 


it  05 

61  35 
i\  35 
61  65 


623  OO 

gl2  55 


$7  20 


61  35 

al  20 

61  60 1 

a\  00 

6i  lO! 


h^  85, 
1  20, 


i 


I  OOi 
i  351 


1  35    el  35 

/I  16  i 

Sidney.  Xebr ; |     3  95 

Elko,N<n' '... ;     8  03 

Wadsworth.  Nev , ...;     7  65 

Amavgo,  N.  Mex |  5  35 ' ' 

Las  Cruces,  N.  Mex 14  98 

Manuelito,  N.  Mex. 


Mescalero  Agency,  N.  Mex . 
Navaio  Agency,  N.  Mex  . . . 
Pueblo  Agency,  N.  Mex  . . . 


Lewiston,  Idaho 

Pendleton,  Oreg 

The  Dalles,  Oreg 

Sheridan,  Oreg 

Toledo.  Oreg 

Umatilla  Landing,  Oreg 

Carlisle,  Penn ! 

•Ouray  Agency,  Utah a6  20; 

66  40 

Park  City,  Utah 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

irray's  Harbor,  Wash.  T 

New  Tacoma,  "Wash.  Ter 


6$6  95 1 

7  15 i 

67  15 

67  25  $6  691 

67  60 1 

66  37 i 


Olympia.  Wash.  T 
Port  Towi 


5  75 
5  75 


'nsend.  Wash.  T 

Seattle.  Wash.  T  

Spokane  Falls,  Wash.  T 

Bayfleld,  Wis   

Clintonville.  Wis 


I    i  75 : 

,  I     2  75 ! 

Green  Kiver.  Wyo  . . .'. i ; | 5  75 

Kawlin-:s,  Wyo '. | ; | ,     5  20. 


a  Water  and  rail. 

■e  Pliila<lelphiaand  Baltimore. 

i  Rail,  steam,  and  canal. 


6  All  rail. 

/  From  Now  York  only. 

;  All  rail ;  bacon,  corfee,  corn,  flour,  oat«,  salt 
and  sugar,  nails,  hardware,  and  tobacco. 
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advertiaement  of  April  25,  lS&2f  for  furnishing  trauBportaiian,  <fo. 
Tates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 


— Continued. 


Hew  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore. 


a 

I 


$10  79 

10  75 
9  54 

10  35 
0  4O 

10  60 


00 

I 

f4 


o 
d 


p 


O 
9 

ee 

w 

d 


« 


o 

d 


Chicago. 


ee 

s 

o 
p4 


.9 


a 

0 

o 
o 

d 


a' 

b£ 
« 

'B, 
en 


I 


&$]  55  $1  43; 


bl  60 
M  50 


1  51i 

1  43' 


bc$l  20 

I 

bl  30' 

90 

(Z5  00 


u/1l0  48 


It  04 
7  24 
7  iM 
7  i»4 
7  $»4 

11  40 


61  00! 

I 

61  55' 


49 
1  49 


85 
695 

bl  05 


c5  60 J 

c4  35 I 

c9  00 i 

c5  10 |........| 

cl  80 C$1  69! 


bit  85 1 


$6  50 


62  OO! 


k$8  50 


66  OO 


4  95 

4  58 


3  60. 
7  73 
7  00 


675 
bl  00 


75 


&55 

61  00 
640 


7i$0  40! 
!        45! 


i60 

:    665i 


5  20 
5  20 


5  20 
4  65 


86 


!    $6  95, 
7  151 

7  15; 

67  25 

7  60: 

66  37 


a 
J/: 


10  75 
10  75 
j  9  04 
10  25 
I  9  40 
10  60 


u 

Di 

put 


|$8  20 


2  15 
2  15 


II  04 
7  04 
7  04 
7  24 
7  24 

11  40 


c  Daring  navigation,  no  river  risk. 

g  Lake  and  rail ;  rate  of  shipment  before  Jan- 
nary  1,  1883. 

k  By  Way  of  Park  City  or  Granj^er,  thence  by 
teams. 


d  Land  haul  only  when,  ground  is  frozen. 

h  Bacon,  coffee,  corn,  flour,  oats,  salt,  and  sugar 

in  car-load  lots.  • 

I  Kate  of  shipment  before  Jauxioc^  \.^\%'^i. 
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PROPOSALS    RECEIVED    AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 

[IlfoTE. — ^Figorcs  in  large  type  denote  the 


Trom. 


Saint  Louis. 


•1 

To— 

• 

i 

j  T.C.Power. 

1 

1 

1  E.D.  Comings. 

1                            i 

• 

1 
1 

fA 

6$7  50 
68  25 

H.  C.  Akin. 

OD 

• 

• 

1 

• 

O 
$S5S 

L.  Spiegelberg.       [ 

6 

1 

QQ 

• 

9 

C/aaa  Grande.  Ariz 

C/oloradn  River.  Ariz 

'M'nniiin  Piifthlo.  Aria. 

d$7eo 

San  Carlos.  Ariz 

W  ilcox.  Ariz 

65  25 

.  .  .  M  •  ■ 
• 

4  90 

Oolton  Cal 

$9  20 
10  OO 

TTnoTtn,  Vall«v.  Cal 

Bedains,  Cal    

$6  65 

Sound  Vallev.  Cal 

8  70 

'San  Francisco.  Cal  ...... ..... 

• 

800 

Tulare.  Cal    ' 

715 

Xsmacio  Station.  Colo 

65  90 

5  70 

. 

Bismarck,  Dak 

Chamberlain.  Dak    

e$0  95 
el  00 
el  15 
el  00 

bl  60 

el  25 
el  00 
2  15 
&2  00 
bl  00 
el  00 

bel  00 

62  00 

el  40 

el  15 

565 

6$695 
665 

e$0  86 

e90 

eS9 

<;89 

' ' • ' ' \' ' 

Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dak 

•Cto w  Creek  Agency,  Dak 

Flandreau  Agency,  Dak 

Fort  Borthold  Agency,  Dak 

Fort  Pieri'e,  Dak 

, 

el  26 
690 

b70 

690 

6175 

"  •• 

■......■ 

Jameston.  Dak 

Xiariojore.  Dak '. . 

Lower  Biul6  Agency,  Dak 

Rosebud  LaniJin^r.  Dak 

........ 

679 
e74 

e90 

RunninsT  Water.  Dak  

665 

61  85 

Sissetou  A  tumcy.  Dak 

» 

funding  Rock,  Dak 

Yankton  Affencv.  Dak 

el  20 
e74 

e55 

'  bh'sy.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Yankton,  Dak  



Ross  Fork.  Idaho 

5  59 

Caddo,  lnd.T 

•••••-"• 

61  90 
61  85 

155 
115 

Muacosree,  lud.  T 

Sioux  City,.Iowa 

660 

640 

Arkansas  City.  Xans 

62  OO 

62  00 
61  45 
61  45 
61  50 
61  40 

141 
141 
1  40 
1  18 
1  16 

• 

Caldwell,  Kans 

■Coflfey  ville,  Xans 

* 

Netawaka.  Kans 

• 

Saint  Mary's,  Knns 

........ 

-■ 

White  Cloud,  ICans 

1  18 

Brainerd,  Minn 

bel  20 

bl  30 

1  00 

c6  00 

690 
690 

685 

Detroit,  Minn 

Duluth,  Minn 

Vermillion  Lake,  Minn 

Kansas  City.  Mo 

6  90 
6120 

44 

Seneca,  Mo 

........|. ....... 

1  36 

Black fiHRt'  AgftTip.y,  Mont 

e5  6S 
64  40 
e9O0 
e5  10 

el  80 

Crow  Asency.  Mcmt    

Flathead  Agency,  Mont 

Fort  B  Iknap  Agency,  Mont 

Fort  Peck  Ageucy,  Mont 

Huntley,  Mont 

al  64 

6grl95 

Red  Rock  Station,  Minn 

6  50 

Creigbton,  Minn 

1 

Dakota  City,  Minn 

685 
61  20 

655 
61  00 

640 

..       ... 

. 

Long  Pine,  Nebr 

62  66 

' 

"•"'■■•*j         ~ 

Omaha,  Nebr   . .  i 

1        -     -     -  - 

Santee  A  jiency,  Nebr 

85 



89 

Sidney,  Nebr 

3  60 
7  7.1 
7  00 

Elko,  Xev 

I         .  .          .      1 

Wadflw«)rtli,  Nov 

!                            ! 

j 

Aniariro.  N.  Mex 

1                           1 

4  OO         6  95 
4  53         7  15 

1 

Las  Cnicea,  N.  Mex 

1 1 

■Manii*>lit",  N.  1V1«^\: 

1     7  15 

1 

-a  Southern  route. 


6  All  rail.  c  Land  haul  only  when  ground  is  frozen.  dTo  be  delivered 

and  sugar.  g  Rate  of  shipment  before  January  1,  1883. 


FOR    TRAN8P0ETATI0N   FOR    INDIAN   SERVICE. 

advertUemeitt  of  April  2^,  V^i,  fstr  furnMiing  ttaneporiation,  ^c. — Continued. 

ral*>  at  vhtch  contnctd  have  been  awarded.] 


i 

1 

0 

d 

1 

tei8 

17  35 

■c 

1 

950 

1 
1 

3 

* 
# 
^ 

f 

1 

i 

1 

b4 

^ 

8S33 

mas 

TBC 

""b'oo 

iso 

S30 

4«S 

9SH3 

ri9 

660 

a»7 

*» 

***6?S 

-m 



Vv'SS 





"'«« 

::::.i:::::::; 

ASU 

:::::r: 

1  <s 
t  13 

1-u 

""" 

30 

eioo 

*'*?S 

i 

:::::::: 

E 

1  ^u 

1  n 

:i;§ 

Aisa 

6  SO 

/» 

/» 

« 

MOD 

AM 

I3h 

bso 

?;; 

1 i 

Ml        r-'i 

TUO 

1 

■t ITavalo  Ajnnoy.  < Durine navigation,  Dorlvet 

fe  All  nUj  bacon,  coflbe,  com,  flour,  oatB,  xalc,  and  Bi 


/Baoon,  coffee,  a 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED    AND    CONTRACTS    AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under- 

[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the- 


From 


Saint  Louis. 


To— 


o 
Ah 


Hescalero  Agency,  K.  Mex 
Navi^jo  Agency,  N.  Mex — 
Pueblo  Agency,  N.  Mex — 

Lewiston,  Idaho 

Pendleton,  Oreg 

The  Dalles,  Oreg 

Sheridan,  Oreg 

Toledo,  Oreg 

Umatilla  Landing,  Oreg 

Ouray  Agency,  iJtah 

Park  City,  Utah 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Gray's  Harbor,  Wash.  T  ... 

New  Tacoma,  "Wash.  T 

Olvmpia,  Wash.  T 

Port  Townsond,  Wash.  T  . . 

Seattle,  Wash.  T 

Spokane  Falls,  Wash.  T . . . . 

Bayfield,  Wis 

Clintonville,  Wis 

Green  River,  Wyo 

Rawlins,  Wyo 


Bismarck,  Dak 

(/hamberlain,  Dak 

Cheyenne  Rivor  Agency,  Dak. 

fJro w  Creek  A gency ,  Dak 

Flandreau  A  gency,  Dak 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dak  .. 
Fort  Pierre,  Dsik  


Running  Water,  Dak 

Jamestown,  Dak   

Larimore,  Dak 

Lower  Brul6  Agency,  Dak... 

Rosebud  Lauding,  l!)ak 

Sisseton  Station,  Dak 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dak. 

Yankton,  Dak - 

Yankton  Agency,  Dak .*. 

Sioux  City,  Minn 

Braiueid,  Minn 

Detroit,  Minn  

Dulutli,  Minn       

Vermillion  Lake,  Minn 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Blackfeet  Agency,  Mont  . .   . , 

Crow  Agency,  Mont 

Flathead  Agency,  Mont  

Fort  Belknap  Agency,  Mont 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont 

Huntley,  Mont.    ". 

Crcighton,  Mont 


$5  20 
5  20 


I 

f4 


a$eoo 


I? 

I 

9 


$7  25 

7  60! 

a6  37! 


9 

I 


$2  40 
3  0O 


5  20 
4  65 


Dakota  City,  Mont. 
Long  Pine,  Nebr  . . . 


Omaha,  Nebr 

S«nt»*e  Agencv,  Nebr 

IJayfield,  WiH  

Clintonville,  Wis  .... 


Kansaa 
City. 


t4 


$10  75 
10  75 

9  04, 
10  25i 

9  40: 
10  60 


$8  00 


1104; 
7  04i 


7 
7 
7 


04 
24 
24 


1140 


'a 


$5  25- 


a  All  rail.  h  River  transi)ortation.  e  During  navigation,  no  river  risks.  d  From  New  York 

car-load  lots.        g  Bacon,  coffee,  corn,  flour,  oat.s,  salt,  and  sugar.        h  Kat«'  of  slii])iiMnl  bt'l'ore 
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advertisement  of  April  25j  1882^  foY  furnishing  transportation ^  ^'C— Continued, 
rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 


Kansas  City. 


Saint  Paul. 


Sioux  City, 


h4 

• 

1^ 

T.  C.  Power. 

OD 

to 

a 

i 

• 

B 

:     1 

PQ 

1 

H.  C.  Akin. 

K.  C.  Morehouse. 

T.  C.  Power. 

E.  D.  Comings. 

.... 
H.  C.  Akin. 

• 
•*^ 

a 

s 
0 

M 

Hi 

• 

:    1 

S 

$6  75 

! 

i 

•1 
1 

i 

7  25 

1"'" :              ; 

!                              1               

a6  00 

\ 

.                   1 

'           '  1               ' 

1 

! 

• 

1 

' 

***....... 

"  '    1            "1             :      

1 V 

■• i i"'."'": 

1             ' 



1 

\ 

$5  30 
5  30 

1" "" 

1 

^1 l_      . 

1             1 

. 

J 

1 1 

1 

1             ■             1 

1 

*•••••   •.!*•   ■>•••. 

..........  ........  ........|.... ....). ....... 

•  .  .1 

"•        " 

t 

**  j 

1 i..- 

....           ...              1 

..      1  ........  1  .......  .1- -     !■ 

1 
1  _ 

1                             1 

1 

•■•••"•• 



!..       ,     1 1                 :    ._.      . 

.  -    _        _    1       

5  30 
4  65 

1 

........... 

, 

1 
1 

1 

1 

::::::::!::::::::i::::::::  :* ::: 

•         1 

ac$0  55 

ad75 

cl  00 

cl  00 

al35 

c95 

ac75 

oc85 
a2  00| 
al  80 
al  00 
c85| 
al  60 

cl  15 

1 

a$0  55 

a60 

C$0  98 
58 



1 

C$0  95  

c50 

c74 

c64 

ac$0  80 

1 

C$1  00 
c40 
c67 
c50| 

"ci'io 

c35 

1 

ac50        a55 
c68, 

c60 ; 

a65 

cl  20 

c70     ai37i 

1     a45  ! 

ac35        aAO  ; 

• 

'"6$6'73 
657 

■  «  •  •  ■       •  • 

657 

1 

1 

1 

1 

....    ....!..    ...... 

::i      :: 

c99 

• 

a40 

a50 

a50 

at  35 

• 



. 

c50 

1 

...... 

. 

a70  ' 

al  nn  '■ 

........1 

........ 

a2  15 

1 
........1 

.•••.... 

a64 
c49 

........ 

a50i 

c35 

al  80  aAl  75 
c7Q.,, 

a25      aiio 

c40 ; 

a40 

c38 

1 

c54 
648 

1 

ai'56 

........ 

1 
.....   . . 

....    ... 

1 

•  •     •  •  •  • 

c82 

1 

c99 
c80 
c59 

c50 

c90 

"c39 

1 

675 
625 
640 

' 

a50 
acl  00 

al  10 

60 

e5  60! 

150; 
c5  35 
c4  00 
c9  00! 
c4  75 
cl45 

a30 
a50 
a50 

a35 

48 

acl  40      a85  I 
al  50      a85 
1  10       a60 

1 


- 

1 

1 

1 
1 

, 

c610 
1  00 

1 

1 

.   ... 

.    i            1             

i 

1 

c5  65 
c4  35 
c9  00 

1 

1 

j 

1 

,• 

' 

:::.::::i 

.  ^  

c5  00 

cl  70: 

1 

........i 

ci49|.i-.i-^ 

1 

aAl'75' 

CI55! 

• ' 

1 

1 

a^l  50 

1 

1 



/$0  50' 

2.**' 

! 

(7$0  20 
20 

■ 

a75 
al  00 

a30 

a50 

a35 

50 1 

1 

a25'     al5  I 

' 

. . ...... 

7501 

35 

1 

1 

i30 
a30 

• 

1 

a60 

! 

aio 

■ 

1 

59 

40 

; 

3  00 
3  00 

1 

3  25 



3  50 

, 

J 

....... 

■ 

only.       «  Land  haul  only  when  land  is  frozen.       /  Bacon,  coffee,  com,  flour,  oats,  salt,  and  sugar,  in 
January  1, 1883.       i  Flour  and  grain.       j  All  rail ;  bacon,  coffee,  corn,  ik)ur,  oats,  salt  and  sugar. 

5153—26 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED    AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Citify  under 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the 


From 


San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


To— 


Caea  Grande,  Ariz 

Colorado  River  Agency,  Ariz 
Moquis  Pueblo  Agencjr,  Ariz 

San  Carlos  Agency,  Ariz 

Wilcox,  Ariz 

Colton,  Cal 

Hoopa  Valley  Agency,  Cal. . . 

Redoing,  Cal 

Round  valley  Agency,  Cal  .. 

Tulare,  Cal 

Bismarck,  Dak 

Chamberlain,  Dak' 


Cheyenne  River  Agency,  Dak 

Crow  Creek  Agency,  Dak 

Fort  Berthold  Agency,  Dak 

Fort  Pierre,  Dak 

Jamestown,  Dak 

Larimore,  Dak 

Lower  Brul6  Agency,  Dak 

Rosfbud  Landmg,  l)ak 

Running  Water,  Dak 

Sisseton  Station,  Dak 

Standing  Rock  Agency,  Dak 

Yankton  Agency,  Dak 

Yankton,  Dak 

Lewiston,  Idaho   

Ross  Fork,  Idaho 

Sioux  City,  Iowa    

Brainord,  Minn 

Dnluth,  Minn 

Detroit,  Minn 

Fort  Peck  Agency,  Mont    

Huntley,  Mont 

Red  Rock  Station,  Mont ; ...-. 6  00 

Creighjon,  Nebr , 


o 

CO 

pa 


«i4 

o 

p 
a; 

v 


Omaha. 


Wilcox. 


$7  50  a$7  *2S 
a7  2S 


o 
a 

1 


7  50 
7  50 
7  50 
7  50 
50 
iiO 
10 
»  00 
2  00 


3 
4 

:« 


a7  00 


a$8  74 
a9  50 


a7  25 

a6  75 


4  50 


$6  65 


61) 

P 

a 

o 


7  15 


b$0  95 
590 


« 

so 

P 

o 

'g 

o 

\4 


I 


$3  00 


555 

&80! 

hi  451 


575 
hi  75 


5  09 


&40 


SIO 
695 
680 
695 


6^1  85 


Dakota  City.  Nebr 
Long  Pine,*2f ebr . . . 


3  00 


7  73 
7  00 


Omaha,  Nebr 

Santee  Affency,  Nebr 

Sidney,  Nebr ' 

Mescalei-o  A  gency,  N.  Mex | 

Elko,Nev  '     5  00 

Wadsworth,  Nev ,     4  00 

Klamath  Agency,  Oreg j     6  30 

Pendleton,  Oreg i     4  50 

Sheridan,  Oreg |     4  00 

The  Dalles,  Oreg 3  201 i   

Toledo,  Oreg 3  20... | 

Umatilla  L»nding,  Oreg 4  40 

Park  City,  Utah    i 4  65 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah , ,     4  65 

Grav'H  Harbor,  Wash.  T 4  80 

New  Taconia,  Wash.  T 1  00 ; 

Olympia,  Wash.  T 1  00 

Port  Townsend,  Wash  T 1  00 

St5attle,  Wash.  Tor I   00 

Spokane  Falls,  Wash.  T 5  25| 

Green  River,  Wyo 

Rawlins,  Wyo  i i 


^3o;. 

i  30 

6151... I. 

630i$O3O' 
635 


4  65 

3  78 


a  Southern  route. 


b  All  rail. 


c  River  transportation.  d  Philadelphia.  e  Baltimore. 

h  Rate  of  shipment  brfore  January  1,  1883. 
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adcerliaenient  of  April  25,  18S2,  far  furnishing  irannportafiov,  <fc. — Continued, 
rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded.] 


Wil- 
cox. 

Dnl  nth. 

• 
tc 

c 

•mm 

■     1 

• 

P 

\ 

1 

1 

Yankton 

1 

W.  J.Kountz. 

Philadel- 
phia and 
Baltimore. 

i 

1 

1 

i 

• 

mm 
mm 

• 

Knnning  River. 

Chamberlain. 

15 

o 
•c 
s 
« 

• 

t 

si 

• 

'a 
< 

• 

• 

o 
Pi 

• 

• 

B 

•mm 

• 

i    w 

B 

s 
o 

o 

« 
• 



H.  C.  Akin. 

W.  J.Konntz.  (c) 

.    . 

i    

a$2  37 

/ 

I......  •• 

...... .1...... .. 

1*  "       * 
1 

1 

1 \ 

......I. ......••    ........ 



............... 

1 

1 

......        ........     .......     >..... -1 

. 

1 

1                                     . 



1 

1 

'    ' 



:::::;::i:::::::: 

l>$0  60 
660 



/$1  OO 
/650 

/70 
/60, 

t 

•  ••••«  ..i 

d/$0  99 
e/1  00 
1  49 
/I  29 
/I  79 
/I  09 

mo  60 

fan 

C$0  65 
c50 

'"*c5b 

/$0  70 
/60 

y$0  49 
/30 

C$0  65 

/$0  45 
/35 

/$0  49 
/30 

C$0  40 

/I  15      /I  20 
/65, 

/I  oo' 

ft  00' 

660 
660 

61  35 

c60 

...... 

b55         64.11 

e45 
c40 

/I  39 
/I  20 

655',        630 
/35        /«5 

c45 
c40 

/HOI        625 

'   ^A 

•••••• 

/35 
6/35 

/SO 

625|       /25;         /35 

675 
61  65 

'     ! i ! ! 

1 

/80 

/on 

c60 
cSI5 

/I  69 
/I  44 

/90 

/35          /30 

ceo 

c20 



/75 
/35 

/90 
/40 

cko 

/35|         /35 

cSO 

675 

1 

1 

........ 

1                      1 

— r      "          1 

' 

.- 

45 
660 

55 
660 

625 

1 

650 

—  ... 

i. -.-.... 

........ 

* 

1 

1 

/I  50 

1  99 

yi  50 



bhl  50 

-  

......  .  . 



i  "!"' 

.    . 

655 

» 

1 


i 

..... 

1 

1 

655 

i 

i 



• 

1 
1 

1 

3o; 

135 

30 

45 

i 

1 

1 

-    -    1 

, 1- ..1   

1 

... ..•-.!    -      

1 

_ 

1                          *                                                  ■ 

1 

! ' 

•1 

I 

i 

• 

1 

i 

1 

] 

1 

.     ""'1  .. 

1 

, i'":"';:'i. :"::.:::" 

1 1 

^    ■    _      _  : 1 

1             i             .              * 

1  .     ' 

::::::::::.::..::::::::::;:::::;:::::.:.:::::  :.:::i;:::::: 

A*»*..*« 

1 

•                                                 ••••••••  ^        •••••••!••.• 

1 

1 

, 

****** ^*****i 

i 

1                                                                                              , 

' 

1 

1 

t                    *  * 

1 

■ 

1 

......  .1.. 

1 

■ 

1 

1 

1 

; 

1                       '                      >                      1                     ■            .                       1                       1 

1 

/Dnrli 
iAUn 

IS  navisa 
lil:  conet 

tion,  no  t 
!,  corn,  f 

'iver  risk 
onr,  oat< 

8.              i 

9,  salt,  a 

1  Bacon,  coffd 
Qd  sugar. 

;e,  com, 

flour,  oa 

ts,  salt,  a 

nd  sugar 

in  car-l 

oad  lots 
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PROPOSALS    RECEIVED    AND    CONTRACTS    AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  aivarded  in  New  York  City ^  under  advertise- 
ment  of  April ''Zh^  \SS2,  for  fin  nishi^ig  transportation,  ^'c. — Continued. 

[Note. — Figures  in  lar^o  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded  j 


From 


•    « 


a. 


U 


1. 
«4 


e: 


3 
C 


'  55  *  C 


Bismarck. 


I  1^^ 


T( 


o 


IS 

< 


s       • 


01 


;  5 


0^ 

C 
(1. 
o 


o 


O 


c 

6 


Coulson 

,  Akin. 

*.     1 

p 

< 

p; 

^ 

Q 

aj 

W 

w 

t 

• 

M>> 

N 

^* 

.^^ 

u 

o 

^ 

M 

s. 

»T» 

m 

^  ; 

E-i 

640 

&60 

a50 

a50 

rt70 

aTf) 

ard 

•Cheyenne  lUver  a$035  a$0  40 

Agency,  Dak. 
'Crow    Creek        a33      aSO 
Agency,  Dak. 

Fort   Berthold alOO 

Agency,  Dak. 

Lower  Brul6 
Agency,  Dak. 

Kosebud   Land- 
ing, Dak. 

standing    Rock 
Agency,  Dak. 

Yankton  Agen- 
cy, Dak. 

Blackfeet  Agen- 
cy, Mont. 

Crow  Agency, 
Mont. 

Flathead  Agen- 
cy, Mont. 

Fort   Belknap 
Agency,  Mont.  ' 

Fort  Peck  Agen- a  130 

cy,  Mont. 

SaiitcB  Agenc  V,    1 , 

Nftbr.  ■  ' 

Mescalero Agon- J?l  45 

cy,  N.  Mex. 

Klamath  Ageu- $4  25 

cy,  Oreg. 

Ourav    Agency $4  00  94  00  $>  1  00 

Utah. 

Points    on   Mi.s- e^)  15  r$0  1'5; 

soiiri  Rivor. 


$0  50  d$0  50 
60'      (260 


40 a$0  34 

66o'    (260  ...-•.... 
60      d70 


39^      (239 


(i30 


63 


90 
73 


a4y3 

a3  33 

a9  30 

4  30 

aro 


a  During  navigation,  no  liver  risks. 

b  All  rail. 

cPer  100  pound.s  per  100  miles ;  over  100  and  le.ss  than  300  nnles,  18  cent.s:  over  300  and  less  than  500 
miles,  17  cents  ;  over  500  and  less  than  1,000  niile?*,  15  cents;  1,000  miles  and  over,  10  cents. 
*  d  River  transportation. 

e  For  distances  less  than  100  miles,  15  cnits:  more  than  400  and  less  than  1.000  miles,  15  per  cent,  hss  ; 
oiore  than  1.000  miles,  25  per  cent   h'ss. 


FOR   BLANKETS   FOR   INDIAN    SERVICE. 
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Abstract  of  proposaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Cityy  under  advertisement 
of  April  25,  1882,  for  furnishing  goods  for  the  Indian  service, 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rate  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


Class  1. 

BLASKKTS — ALL  WOOL  MACKINAC. 


i.1 


a 

3 


2j|-point  gentian,  54  by  66  inches,  6  pounds 

3-point  gentian,  60  by  72  inches,  8  pounds 

3i-point  gentian,  66  by  78  inches,  10  pounds 

2-iK)int  green,  42  by  56  inches,  5^  pounds 

2t|^point  green,  54  by  66  inches,  6  pounds. . . . 

3-point  green,  60  by  72  inches,  8  pounds 

3|-point  green,  66  by  78  inches,  10  pounds 

2<point  mdigo  blue,  42  by  56  inches,  5^  pounds  . 
2i-point  indigo  blue,  54  by  66  inches,  6  pounds  . . 

3'point  indigo  blue,  60  by  72  inches,  8  pounds   . 
3i-point  indiiso  blue,  66  by  78  inches,  10  pounds. 

2-point  scarlet,  42  by  56  mches,  5^  pounds 

2^-point  scarlet,  54  by  66  inches,  6  pounds 

3-point  Bcjarlet,  60  by  72  inches,  8  pounds 

3^point  scai'let,  66  by  78  inches,  10  pounds 


Pairs. 

605 

1,514 

1,000 

25 

256 

725 

315 

931 

2,631 

5,  270 

3.179 

310 

1.052 

1,673 

753 


b 

ei 
as 


es 


Fairs. 

605 

1,514 

1,000 

95 

*^56 

r25 

315 

931 

t2,631 

5,t270 

3,179 

310 

1,053 

1,673 

753 


.♦ 

\ 

'              I 

§ 

-§ 

IS 

A 

a 

1              fl 

? 

1            ^ 

0) 

1   •       o 

^ 

►^ 

Points  of  delivery. 


New  Tork. 

New  Tork. 

' 

$4  38 

5  84 

7  30 

3  83i 

4  38 

5  84 
7  30 

3  36 

3  84 

5  13 

6  40 

$1  10  per  lb. 
1  10  per  lb. 
1  10  per  lb. 
1  10  per  lb 

3  931 

4  50 

6  00 

7  50 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED    AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Neiv  York  Ciiyj  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Class  2. 

WOOLEN  GOODS. 


O 


Cloth,  saved  list,  bine  . . . 
Cloth,  saved  list,  scarlet 
Flannel,  bine  twilled — 


.yards. 
...do... 
..do... 


es 

eS 

fl 

es 


o 

hi 


• 

m 

a 

'§ 

S 

o 

s 

bC 

^ 

n 

o 

« 

s 

0 

» 

.s 

CO 

o 

. 

»T» 

I-; 

as. 

• 

P 

1     a 

o     1 

%i 

•P^ 

S 

02 

08 

5 

Mil 

m 

p 

i  a 

• 

w 

t 

Points  of  delivery. 


N.T.    N.T. 


N.Y.  K.Y.i  N.Y.  'N.  Y. 


5,550 

2,950; 

39, 485 


3,0001 
20, 000 


Flannel,  red  twilled do. ...122, 845 


5,650! $127^' 

54,950 i    l»7i 

$0  31i 

32^ 

35 


41,940 


$0  27^  $0  25      ;$0  25 


Hose,  children's,  woolen pairs. . 


Hose;  women's,  woolen do. . 


1,411 


1,235 
225 
180 
245 
3601 

1,951 


2.7,165 


1,511 


3H 
32^ 
33 


32^ 

27^ 

29 

33 

32^ 

30 

34 

33^v 

32^ 

36i 

32/5 

34 

40 

34A 

■«««•• 

$0  49 
52i' 
67i 


i2,062 


27i 

32^ 

33 

34 

40 


25 

27Vl/b 

32A 

32/„ 

33A 
34A 


29 
30  : 
321. 
34 


780 
550 
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adverlisement  of  April  25,  18'S2,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  «erfice— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


I 

CO 


lach. 

bins 

3 

«§ 

^ 

s 

s 

< 

Isa 

^ 

H 


O 


it 

•r" 

o 
S3 


» 


9 

(id 

es 


o 

O 

^ 

• 

S 

JO 

• 

Pi 

< 

m 

:^ 

tH 

•^ 

< 

m 

• 

>4 


Points  of  delivery. 


N.-Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.  Y.  or 
Chicago. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

■ 

!..*!.!!!!!!!!..].!!!!!!!'!.."!"! 

$0  2»M, 

$6  ii^  to  siAEUofto  sovuw 

$0  36 

$•  27VW!f$0  33VWWs*0  'HJJL 

38^ 

1 

3lft 
32^ 

3lt 

30i    1      34ftlj 

31ft^, 

31t^! 

32m 
35ft^ 

1 
1 

21M!      3.qvUt 

30M 

i 

$0  58 

37ft 

S9VM, 

$0  3h; 

! 

23A«i, 

31^ 

30t^ 
31^ 
31ft 
32ft1, 

$2  00 

1  90 

2  60 

36 

27^ 
30^ 

3lSS 
1  85 

33^ 

2  14 

•*•  100 

30| 

31ftly 

31ftl, 

32^ 

35ftb 

—  1.UU 

34ftl, 

■ 

$119 
1434 
1  6tf 
1  90 
3  25 

...  . 

...t .. .. 

1 

i 
1 

1 

t 

1 
1  54 

•"•"•"'      " 

$3  00 

1 

! 

1 

1  00 
1  25 

1  75 
8  25 

2  65 

2  84 

2  85 

3  25 

2  50 

2  94 

2  98 

3  24 
3  54 

2  45 

t£  65 

1 

"  2  85 

2  75              i 

2  70 

3  i2i       ; 

3  25 

1  00 

1 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xew  York  Cityy  vvder 
[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awardetl 


Class  2. 
Woolen  goods— Con- 
tinned. 


9 

a 

eS 

2 
1-^ 


.a 

o 

tzi 


bc 

s 

tzi 


£  i 

&   : 

-3 

• 

0 

^   i 

m 

i^i    1 

• 

Pi  ; 

^ 

I; 
£ 

9 


s 


Linsey ,  plaid* yds .    ^  66, 137 


16.624 


I 

ee 

i 

9 


Points  of  delivery. 


-2 

1      '^ 

o 

!       o 

h 

h 

^ 

^ 

« 

® 

>Z5 

!    ;z5 

o 


69,487  $0  14i    I  $0  lirlf  $0  11^ 


12   i 

O       ' 

I  i 


o 


fid 


>Z5 


17V«\j 


20 


11^ 


14|W, 


$0  13^  $0  miO  12^  $0  10| 


l^ttt.! 


Mittens,  woolen doz . ; 


10,000; I .  16i 

30,445 
22,600 
58,820 
659 


666 


carfs ^ . .  do. 


1 

1^0 

1 

1 
I 

1 

1 

;                   '  • 

•                       ; 

i                    1 
i 

1 
1 
t 

250 1 

i 

WW 

288 

1 

334' ' 

1 

66 

1 

978; 

'     3  00 

;     3  25 

1 

1                   !               1                   ! 

1 

999 


Shawls,  y I    10,466    11, l!^'^ J  35    I !  1  285 

1  37 

,  1  47i 

i                                 !  1  52i 

Skirts 6,459' '      67i  40 

I                   :      78      I  55 

I      6,944i      84  61 
I      95f    I 


Socks,  boys',  woolen.. doz. 


1,272: 


28i 
!      35i 
'      45 
50 
I      56i 
i      65 

1,403 1  I  59 

1  94 


1  56 


49 

56 

6i2i 


|149 

I  1  24 

61 


*  Also  offered  in  Xew  York  by  J.  W.  Cooke,  E.  T.  Krewser, 


FOR   WOOLEN    GOODS    FOR    INDIAN   SERVICE. 

advertisement  of  April  25, 1683, /(«■  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
kwuds  vere  made  on  cmapariwn  of  aampleB  with  wUch  each  bid  was  Br.coiiipaiiied.| 


^ 

III 

J  1  d 

ill 

ed  .  "    1  ■; 
cd   ,   t4       eJ 

^  1  -i 

111  ill 

1 1  s ;  1 1 E 

Fointaaf  delivery. 


■    1 

1 
1 

1 

4J 

1 

1  is 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

Ill 

1 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1- 

1 

f»ij|j*'«is 

' 

"i 

!        j       ' 

II  ss 

1 
1 

ItM 

(3  SB  1  t4  50(1  »0 

si!    !'" 

: 
; 

n  mi  n  10 

1  ail 

1 

; 

145 

i '■■ 

toa 

„»,.l. 

'!£ 

SS 

1 

aad  K.  A.  RobblDa.  at  lljUb.  1*1.  and  II  Afb  « 
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PROPOSALS    RECEIVED   AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


Class  2. 

Woolen  oooDs^Con- 

tinned. 


Socks,  men's,  cotton, 
dozen 


Socks,  men's,  woolen, 
dozen 


Yam,  assorted  colors, 
3-ply ponnds. 


Yam,  gray,  3-ply  .do.. 

Socks,  boys',  cotton, 
sizes  8,  8^,  9,  9|,  10, 
and'ioj* dozen. 


Sky-blue   kersey,   22- 
ounce* yards. 


t     I 

^  ; 

o 

.♦J 

ea 
d 
0»    I 


523 


1, 674 


250 
300! 
350; 
4001 
450 
I 
1, 106' 

288 

I 

100 

I 

700 
470, 


Bed-quilts dozen     9,581 


4,000! 

Bed-ticking  . . .  .yards.  33;  165    35,012 


A 

bO 

•c 

,a    . 

. 

. 

fl  d 

09 

^ 

a 

1 

»■ 

GQ 

►^ 

1 

P^ 

02 

M 

lA 

W 

1 

OB 

9 

»; 

n 

1 

Robbi 

»^ 

05 

^ 

H 

^ 

•f4 

• 


o 


Points  of  delivery. 


N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

$1  08 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 
$0  95 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

$0  82 

$1  10 

$0  75 
87i 
1  00 
1  05 

$0  75 
108 

1  26 
1  30 
1  40 

1  95 

2  00 
2  05 
2  10 

2  40 
2  50 

$0  80 
82i 
90 
95 

535 

98 

1  04 

$1  48 
1  73 

1 

1  14 

1  73 
1  93 

1  98 

2  23 

2  69 

3  74 

2  00 
2  15 
2  20 
2  40 

1  05 

$2  59 

1,822 



1 

1 

__      ___• _- 

• 

1  20 

! 

1  35 

1  75 

2  00 
1  88 
1  50 

1 
1 

i 

1 

1 

1 

'•' 

|.J 

86i 
.   ■ 

80 
88 
94 
60 
80 

1  00 

1 

1 

1,211 

1 

i 

298 

,  i 

' 

'      85 

95 

1 

72J 
774 
1  10 

■ 

1 

100 

i      i 





1 

1 

1  78 

700 

1 
\                           1 



1  66 



1 

. 

.•••.. 

Class  3.--C0TT0N  GOODS. 


9,831 


94i 
99 
1  08 
1  16i 
1  19 
1  24 


09 


12/1, 


97i 
1  15 
1  25 


IWa' 
12M 


97i 


*  Additional  for 
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cdverti»emait  of  April  25,  1882, /«■  goods  for  the  Indian  aemice — Continued. 
Awihrdfl  von  nude  on  campariaon  of  aamplea  vith  vhlch  each  bid  waft  accompaaied.] 


I  I  I  '•  . 

ill  I'i 
sill; 
rf  1  =   It,   ■ 
ri  I  &   1  »  I  BJ     H 


5|sl!l|4    |,g 


ill     =131^ 
S  ;  2    s  I  a  !  I 


»  1  <    I 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  JV>ip  For  A;  City,  under 
[Note. — Figures  ip  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


Class  3. 
Cotton  jjoods— Continued. 
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FOR   COTTON    GOODS    FOR    INDIAN    SERVICE. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Cityy  under 
[Note.— Flgnres  In  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


CIbbs  3. 
CoiTOX  GOODS — Continued. 
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Kentucky  jeans* yds. 


Mosquito  bar yds . 

Packing,  hemp .lbs. 

Packing,  yam  (cotton  waste) lbs. 

Sheeting,  J  bleached,  standard... yds 


Sheeting,  }  broWn,  heavy yds. 

Sliirting,  calico yds. 

Shirting,  hickory yds 

Warp,  cotton,  loom,  blue lbs. 

Warp,  cotton,  loom,  white do. 

Wicking,  candle do . 

W  insey  8 yds .  j 

Additional  for  Carlisle  School.        [ 

Handkerch'fs.  large,  white,  linen .  doz .  j 


Sheeting,  J  brown,  heavy  yds 

Wadding doz . 
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*^Also  olfered  by  Meigs,  Da'e  A:  Co.,  in  New 


FOR  COTTON  GOODS   FOR  INDIAN   SERVICE. 
mivtrlitement  of  April  25,  1883,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  eervice — Continued, 
AWHrds  were  made  on  oompariBan  of  Bamplea  with  which  each  bid  was  accAmpanlod.] 
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416     PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 

AbitracI  o/  proposals  received  and  contracia  a^rarded  in  Xeic  York  Citi/,  under 
[KOTE.— Flgurrs  tn  \\Tge  tjpe  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


IS,  brown  diicfar  unliued.  32  to 


Caata,Biick,  39toM;  sotiuet  oi- Kentucky  Jeans  . 


Coats,  men's,  sack,  hmwn  duck,  lined,  38  lo  46  . . 


Uoats,  Hiok,  bill*,  mcn'H.  Tur  police 
Coats,  sack.  sk.v-Ulue  kerai-y.  for 
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FOB   CLOTHING   FOE   INDIAN   SERVICE. 
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mdvertiaement  of  April  25,  1882,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  aeruicc.— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 
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418  PB0P08AI.8  BESCEITXD  ASD  CONTBACTS  AWARDED 

JMtraet  of  propo»dU  rtodatd  and  Matrw(«  mwmUi  t»  Ntm  Fort  OUt,  mnAt 
[Hon.— nsDiM  to  Uif«  typs  dorata  tha  nts  Bt  wUeh  «OBtnat*  bn«  ban  RWBidsd  I 


Ovemwta,  lMy>',  bnnni  dnok,  linad,  10  to  IS  yean.  . 


OTercoBta,  bsya',  brown  dack,  nollned,  10  lo  10  ;t 
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FOE   CLOTHING   FOE   INDIAN   SERVICE. 
odeerliseniait  of  April  25,  1882,  for  good»for  tht  Indian  servioe — ContiDned. 
Ainrda  vers  made  on  oompBriaon  of  BunpteB  vith  whioh  each  bid  waa  acoompanied,] 
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PROPOSALS  BECEIVED  AND  00NTRACT8  AWARDED 


Jhttraol  ofpraposaU  reeeited  and  eimirmcU  awarded  im  yiew  Tcrh  OUjy,  mmder 
[XOTK.— TigaveA  in  Itrge  tfpe  desioto  fbe  xatea  ait  wbieh  oontnote  haivt  boen  awMcdedr 


Claas4. 
Clotbihg— Contiiiued. 


PmtB,  meny  bro-wn  dnok,  lined 


Plants,  men's,  brown  duck,  nnlined. 


Pants,  men's,  bine,  for  police  uniforms 

Pants,  men's,  sky-bine  kersey,  for  police  uniforms,  privates  <. 

Snits  (coat,  pants,  and  vest),  boys',  satinet  or  Kentucky  Jeans. 
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FOR   CLOTHING   FOR    INDIAN   SERVICE. 
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ttdvertiaement  of  April  25,  1882,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.  | 
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422  PBOP08AL8   RECEIVED    AND    C0STBACT8    AWARDED 

Ahetrael  of  propoeah  received  and  eoniracU  awarded  in  Xeu)  Forft  dig,  under 
[Son.— FigDTCB  in  iBiqte  type  denote  Uie  istea  at  which  soDtraets  have  been  amrdedi 
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FOE   CLOTHING  FOB  INDIAN   SEKVICE. 
aSeertUtntent  of  April  2b,  l>i82,  for  gooda  for  the  Indian  lervice — Continaed. 
nnrda  wem  made  on  oompadsou  of  Bunples  with  which  aaoh  bid  wm  awompanlod.] 
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PB0P08ALS   RECEIVED   i.SD   CONTBACTS   AWAKDED 


ClMt4. 
CLOnnie-OaatfanwL 
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advertisement  of  Apnl  25,  1882,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 
Awarcls  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was-acoompanied.] 
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Class  5.— Boots  and  Shoes. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


AhstrcLot  ofpropo8al8  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Glass  5. 
Boots  and  buobs— Continued. 


Slioes,  women's,  Nos.  3  to  5 


Shoe-laces,  leather gross. 


Shoe-laces,  linen dto. 


Shoe-lasts,  assorted  sizes dozen . 

Shoe-packs,  boys' 


Shoe-packs,  men's. 


Shoe-peps,  assorted  sizes gallons . 

Shoe- web  for  lining  shoes* yards. 


Sandstones* dozen . 

Boot-trees* set. 

ShoH-clanipR  * pairs . 

Bristles,  shoe* pound. 

Sboe-nails,  brass,  SJ,  4 J,  6J* pounds. 

Heel-balls* dozen 

Shoe-eyelets* boxes. 

Zinc  heel-nails  * pounds . 


I 

o 
a 

08 


% 


cS 
ct 

p 


9,100 


173 


9,81  r 

940 


^ 

1 . 

s 

"5 

§« 

a 

.^  9 

o 

^s 

•-9 

BaySti 
Lea 

Points  of  delivery. 


N.T. 


$0  75 


265 

301 

5 

6 

500 

500 

1,706 

],70« 

18 

34 

40 

40 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

3 

i 

1-4 

50 

50 

4 

4 

24 

24 

90 

90 

N.Y. 


70 
72i 
75 
77i 


N.T. 


$0  72 

77i 
90 


75 

72^ 
00 

87i 


N.Y. 


$0  80 
90 
03 


Class  6.— Hats  and  caps. 


Caps,  boys*,  cassimere,  black. 


3,470 


Caps,  men's,  cassimere 


5,010 


Hats,  boys',  wool,  black. 


3,617 


Hats,  men's,  police,  black 


5,054 


949 


Hats,  men's,  wool,  black j  11,  846 


5,O60 
6,147 


1,156 


13,557 


For  Carlisle  School. 


FOR  HATS  AND  CAPS  POE  INDIAN  8BEVICE. 
adperlUaaatI  of  April  2-n,  IH^,  for  goods  for  (fte  JniJiaii  tervice — Continaed, 
«nida  mn  made  on  comparison  of  aampliM  with  wblnh  each  bid  wu  aocompanled.] 


^ 

i 

i 

1 

i 

1 

1 

^ 

1 

4 

i 

r- 

^ 

i3 

o 

^ 

1^ 

^ 

r-^ 

a 

a 

rt 

s 

.■^ 

n 

-4 

^ 

fe 

ti 

R 

td 

fl 

•^ 

!i 

cs 

a 

d 

H 

^i 

a 

Points  of  deUyeiy. 


H.T. 

K.T. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

».r. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

H.T. 

H.T. 

N.T. 

N-.T., 

"J' 

»73 

•DSOI 

29 

W37 

mi 
as 

BO 

su 

IH 

i' 
1    IJ 
1  SU 

.a: 

n 

»q» 

" 

ClaU  S.^^ATB  Aim  C1P«. 


)I10 

421 

23 

S£S 

6  56 

Si! 
"I* 

i 

S 

»o'm 

sa 

tast 

w 
Mi 

88 

"" 

tuas 
Mi 

44i 

„ 

S' 

8 

PROPOSALS  BECMTGD  AND  CONTBAOTS   AWABDKD 
Ahitraet  of  propotaU  rtetivtd  and  oentraoti  omardei  <«  Jfat  Torfc  (Xig,  imitr 
[KOTB. — Ftgnrei  b  luge  tjpe  dcDote  flw  ial«  *t  irUeh  asotneta  Iwre  Iteco  ■■•idoli 


ia,t|Ds,K.H do... 


OUUdE  twine  No.  m 

OUIIng  twine  No.  as 

ominR  twine  fio.  10 

€HoTe«,  bnok,  men's  'So. 


Hook*  and  ejee,  wblM  .  ■ 


UiiTDn,  8  by  ID  Gennon  plate doien..' 

Keedlea.  eharpn ..................M... 


Needlea,  danilne . . . 
NeedlM.Eloveri'... 
Needlee,  EnlttlDK . . 


Potato  or  dellTety. 


lleedlei,»uk 

Keedlea,  nddlen'.. 


I,2M    I       1,9S4    I 


-I 


Sf 


l«01 

•J»6t 

! 

«o  i 

1 

"**  1 

FOR   NOTIONS   FOR    INDIAN   SERVICE. 
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udoertiaement  of  April  25,  1882,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
wards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


W.  T.  Buckley. 

J.  6.  McMaster. 

1 

J.  H.  Peavey. 

A.  Strasbnrger. 

S 

.a 

1 

F.  B.  Hobart. 

E.  J.  Chaffee. 

M.  S.  Taylor. 

Points  of  delivery. 

S.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

Chicago. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y. 

N.Y.  ' 

So  06 

$0  09r«o 

36 

37  - 
42 
19 

09 
06 
04 
27 
29 
09 
39 
40 

31 

32 
33 

29 
70 

38 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

I 

1 

24 
1 

$6  si 

62 

68 

76 

81 

29 

36 

36 

47 

54^ 

59 

! 

1 

$6  30 

******* ••• 

31 

32 

33 

31 
32 
33 

32 
33 
34 

. 

' 

$0  27 

$0  86i 
99 

$0  71« 

m 

96§ 

75 

80 
85 

1 

1 

1 

77 

1  16 

91 

95 

.1  06 

1 

1 

, . .  J 

85 

^  95 
1  00 
1  06 
1  06 
1  08 
96 

3  OO 

3  16 

3  60 

75 

90 

18 

3  35 

45 

14 
18 
22 

1 

t 
1 

$1  16 

$0  90 

1  09 

1  16 



i 

..........  .......... 

50 

61 

72 

88 

99 

1  04 

1  08 

1  16 

1  28 

1  43 

i 
1 

..................... 



' 

$3  00 
3  26 

i 
1 



1  15 
1  35 

i 

J  10  

j 

1  00 

80 

20 

it  40 

18 

11 

...... .... 

i 



1 

i 

■ 
1 

— 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Ahatract  of  proposals  f*€Ciived  arid  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  undet 
[NOTH.'^Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded ; 


Clans  7. 
NOTIOKB— Continued. 


Pins,  brass,  Nos.  2, 3,  and  4 packs . 

Spool  cotton,  NOB.  20  to  50 dozen. 

Suspenders pai^ . 

Tape  measares dozen. 

Tape,  white,  cotton pieces. 

Thimbles,  closed dozen . 

Thimbles,  open do... 

Thread,  linen,  'Nob.  30, 35,  and  40 pound. 

Thread,  shoe do. . . 

Twine,  sack do... 

Twine,  wrapping do . . . 

Additional  for  Carlisle  school. 

Buckles,  pants gross. 

Buttons,  iiuifoi-m.  brass do. .. 

Butt«»iti»,  uuif«)rm.  brass,  small do 

Ctmibs,  round,  i  nbber dozen . 

Ne«»«U««,  sewing-macbine do. . . 

Xv^UttM,  hametts papers. 

't>Ntii«»  itMaming  cord) pound. 


1 

O 

P 

c8 

a 


343 


4,oao 

6,574 


6i 
2,614 

501 

144 
2,313 


nil 

176 
159 


4 
12 

6 
10 

38 

36 

4 


1 

i 


411 


4,496 


6,414 

Si 

2,732 

472 

159 

'2,332 


140i 

211 

178 


4 

12 

6 

10 

38 
36 

4 


3 
B 

S 
H 

t« 

P 


I 
Pi 


Points  of  delivery. 


N.Y. 


$0  40 
46 
51 


40A 

IH 

15 
18 
20 
21 


18i 


8i 

Si 
75 

97 


49 


N.Y. 


$0  52 


N.Y. 


$0  38 
43 
48 


47A 


12 
13 
16 


72 

80 
85 
86 
90 
95 
68 
78 
98 


17 
18 
21 
24 


1  44 


36 
44 


33 


FOR    NOTIONS    FOB    INDIAN   SERVICE. 
tUbxrtiiaitent  of  April  25,  m82,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  sermoe — Continued. 
awii4s  ware  made  OS  CDnpudaon  of  aunplea  wHbirliloh  each  bid  wu  aocompmled,] 


« 

h 

4 

1  :  1 

1 

t 

f^ 

S 

H 

5 

Oj 

^ 

ti 

d 

PdDtaof  deUrery. 

H.Y. 

S.Y. 

S.Y. 

S.T. 

M.T. 

K.T. 

N.y. 

K.T. 

N.Y. 

Cfaieego 

H.T. 

to  :» 

"i 

*°«* 

«>42» 

•OlS 

to  IS 

le* 

M14i 

17 
17» 

3 

1 

550 
876 

n 

i 

to  10 

12 

18 

81 

*:»! 

80  !f  1 

1 

•0  20 

IK 

13 

it* 

4 
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PROPOSALS    RECEIVED    AND    CONTRACTS    AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[yoTB.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  tiie  rates  at  which  contracts  liave  been  awarded; 


Class  8. 

OBOCBBIVS. 


Allspice,  ground lbs. 


Apples,  dried 

Baking  powder,  in  tins 


do., 
do.. 


Bluing doz.  boxes. .  \ 

Candles,  adamantine lbs. . 

Cassia,  ground do. . 

Cloves,  ground do. . 


Corn  starch do . . 

Cream  tartar. do. . 


Ginger,  ground do. . 


Indigo do. . 


Matches gross. .  I 

Mustard,  gi'ound lbs. . ; 


Peaches,  dried do. . 

Pepper,  ground,  black do. . I 

Sirup,  in  barrels galls. .  '■ 

Sirup,  in  kei^s do. . i 


Soap 


do. 


Soap,  toilet,  for  Carlisle  school do. 

Soda,  in  tin  cans do . 

Soda,  for  Carlisle  school  do . 


1 

p 


9 


i 


136 

31,990 
66,  697 


101 

8,450 
64 
74 


1,382 
125 


186 
158 


388^ 
173 


136 

31,990 
67,813 


Ots. 


7J! 
8 


101 

8,450 

64 


74 

l,38i2 
li25 


186 
158 


173 


14,250 
359 


Points  of  delivery. 


-a 

o 
JZ5 


Ot». 
*Il 

15 
18 
24 
6i 

25 


o 


O 

I 


Ote. 
20 


Ot8. 


7 
35 
39 


15 
21 


14,i250 


27 

24 

18 

25 

33 

38 

7 

25 

32 

36 

11 

8 

9 

58 

63 

68 

$2  55 

13 

10 

18 

25 


14^ 
14| 
25 
40 
30 
45 


5i 
35 


9 
16 


15 
20 
30 


I 


7i j  5i 

8  I ■  18 

3591                   la  i  18 

I                     Hi  20 
1                     19  ' 

4.382     4,382  I 49 

! 47 

i              54 


510  510  . 

i 

236,  050  23»,S00! 


59 

57 
(>4 


5.004' 


800 


25 


4 


45 


8 
8i 


so 

1 


Ota. 


6i 


•^ 

^ 
^ 

& 


Cft8. 


35i 


8 
8i 


5i 


» 


Starch do . 


2, 206     2,296 


4?. 


4,' 


FOR   GEOCEEIES   FOli  INDIAN   8EBVICE. 

odverHtement  of  April  25,  1832,  for  goods  for  ihe  Indian  aerrice — CoDtiDaeit. 
awards  were  made  en  comparison  of  samples  witb  wliicb  each  bill  was  aaoompaiiied,] 


■il  s 


Po 

intB  of  deUvery. 

1 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

i 
1 

1 

0**. 

I 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

i 

1 

ou. 

at,. 

Ott. 

Ott. 

cu. 

ou. 

OU. 

cu. 

■  Om. 

bu. 

(tf. 

o. 

«<. 

OU. 

0,.. 

3H 

a 

^ 

23 
2S 

sat 

1 

23 
BO 

1 

2? 
Ml 

a 

Ji 

i 

i« 

i 

4» 

« 

1 

Bl 

1 

5 

aflfl. 

60 

SB 

s 

a 

i 

1 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  dty^  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


Class  9. 
cbockeby  and  lamps. 


Bowls,  pint,  ironstone - 

Bowls,  quart,  ironstone 

Casters,  dinner 

Crocks,  1  gallon 

Crocks,  2  gallon 

Crocks,  3  gallon 

Cups  and  saucers,  coflfee 

Cups  and  saucers,  tea 

Lamp-shades,  paper 

Lamps,  glass,  with  bracket 

Lamps,  glass,  burner,  and  chimney 

Lamps,  students',  No.  1 

Lamps,  tin,  with  burners 

Lamp-chimneys,  burner  No.  0 

Lamp-chimneys,  burner  No.  1 

Lamp-chimneys,  burner  No.  2 

Lamp-chimneys,  sun-hinge.  No.  0 

Lamp-chimneys,  sun-hinge.  No.  1 

Lamp-chimneys,  sun-hinge,  No.  2 

Lamp-chimneys  for  student  lamp 

Lamp-wicks,  No.  0 

Lamp- wicks,  No.  1 

Lamp-wicks,  students'.  No.  1 

Lanterns,  tin  globe 

Pitchers,  pint,  ironstone 

Pitchers,  quart,  ironstone 

Pitchers,  water,  ironstone .' 

Plates,  dinner,  ironstone 

Plates,  pie,  ironstone 

Plates,  sauce,  ironstone 

Plates,  tea,  ironstone 

Beflectors,  lamp 

Salt-sprinklers 

Tumblers 

"Washbowls  and  pitchers 

AddiMonal  for  Carlisle  school 

Bowls,  gallon,  ironstone 

Pitchers,  molasses 

Platters,  meat,  13  by  20  inches 


27^ 


4 
4 
4 


1 

1 

.« 

eS 

«w 

^ 

o 

« 

>» 

>» 

■♦a 

43 

B 

53 

S     ' 

e 

a 

D 

& 

o» 

Dozens* 

Dozens. 

120 

V20 

98 

98 

3 

3 

m 

9H 

% 

IJ 

91 

270i 

279 

88^ 

88 

4 

15| 

tSi 

12 

Id 

50 

59 

17 

ir 

39 

39 

117 

iiy 

69 

69 

2 

2 

21 

31 

25 

25 

54 

54 

124 

128 

283 

287 

120 

129 

7* 

n 

28i 

28i 

58^ 

58A 

23i 

231 

246 

246 

46| 

46^ 

73i 

73^ 

34^ 

34^ 

7A 

^A 

23 

23 

108 

198 

2yA 


4 
4 
4 


FOE   CBOCKEEY   AND   LAMPS   FOR   INDIAN   SERVICE. 
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advertisement  of  April  25, 1882,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  esch  bid  was  accompanied.] 


• 

• 

4) 

O 

•     80 

1 

• 

P4 

• 

§ 

1 

•§ 

s 

i 

1 

QQ 

• 

• 

A 

^ 

^ 

ri 

>i> 

^ 

Points  of  delivery. 


2ir.Y. 

Si.Y. 

N.T. 

N.T. 

TS.Y. 

TS.Y. 

$0  78 
1  18 

$0  69 

83 
19  00 

2  75 

4  25 

6  00 

97 

78 

1  25 
7  00 

2  75 

42  00 

2  70 

31 

33 

46 

85 

38 

48 

35 

02 

02^ 

06 

4  90 

1  38 

1  65 

4  40 

83 

50 

34 

61 

3  00 
50 
•30 

9  00 

660 

3  75 
7  92 

$0  71 

89 

11  90 

13  50 

2  25 

3  50 

4  75 
92 
77 

« 

1  15 

. 

1  07 

2  25 

2  79 

3  10 
3  35 

a$3  04 

3  44 

. 

30 
32 
42 
31 
33 
43 
35 

1  07 
1  07 
1  27* 
1  15 
1  15 
1  36 

$0  Otf 
02| 
05i 

02 
02^ 
06 
4  24 

$0  Oli 
02 

05i 

4  25 
134 

1  54 
4  49 

82 
48 
^2 
57 

2  75 

1  35 

1  85 

4  75 

96 

67 

40 

70 

27 

40 
9  02 

7  80 

• 

4  75 

8  30 

a  Withont  shade. 


436      PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED   FOR 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  Yoric  Cityy  under 
[KOTE. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  rates  at  which  «ontract8  have  been  awarded ; 


Class  10. 

FUHNITUBB  AND  WOODBN  WARB. 


Baskets,  clothes,  large dozen . . 

Baskets,  measuring  one-half  bushel do — 

Baskets,  one  bushel do  — 

Bedsteads,  wrou^ht-iron  frame,  double,  6  feet 
long  inside,  4  feet  wide,  each. 

Bedsteads,  wronght-iron  frame,  single,  6  feet 
long  inside,  3  feet  wide,  each. 

Bedsteads,  wood,  double,  6  feet  long  inside,  4 
feet  wide,  each. 


Bedsteads,  wood,  single,  6  by  3 each . 

Bowls,  wooden,  chopping dozen . 

Brooms do 


Bureaus,  three  drawers each. 

Chairs,  reed  seat dozen. 

Chairs,  wood,  solid  seat,  bow-back do. . . 

Chairs,  wood,  office,  solid  seat,  arms do . . . 

Clothes-pins gross . 

Desks,  office ^..each. 

Desks,  school,  seats,  double do. . . 

Desks,  school,  with  seats,  single do . . . 

Handles,  ax,  hickory dozen. 

Handles,  hay-fork do. . . 

Handles,  hoe do. . . 

Hfindlea,  pick do. .. 

Handles,  plow,  left-hand do... 

Handles,  plow,  right-hand do... 

Handles,  spade do... 

Measures,  peck,  wood do. . . 


o 

o 

I 

P 


8| 
45 


118 


702 


121 

44i 
399 


163 

12 
177i 


51 
19 


188 

63 

1, 485i 

62 
14U 

49 
28 
30 
13J 
2/, 


08 

3 

G? 


6^s 


118 


roa 


I'^X 


44i 


20O 
2t9 

163 

13 
943i 


5f 

51 
19 


188 

93 
1,56H 

65 
391i 

49 
31 
36 


W 


• 

a 

• 

^ 

5 

• 
00 

•g 

•A 

■     Ph 

00   S 

o  ^ 

• 

1^ 

w 

• 

• 

o 

C5 

Ph 

O 

Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 


$7  00 

3  00 

4  50 


1  50 

3  00 
3  25 
6  50 


Chicago. 


7  20 
5  00 

13  88 

30 
12  00 

3  75 

2  75 

1  75  ! 

.  1  10 
1  03 

1  50 
1  75 

1  75 

2  15 

2  35 


$7  00 
6  50 

1  75 

2  25 


1  40 

2  40 
2  75 


25 


Chicago. 


2  50 


17  00 


6  25 
6  50 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


30 
40 
45 
60 
65 
85 
25 
40 
70 


6  00 
6  50 


7 
7 
7 

5 
5 

7 
7 


00 
50 
25 

50 
75 
00 
50 


15  00 


12  00 

13  00 
-14  00 
20  00 

3  75 

4  00 
3  40 


N.  Y. 


$8  50 

7  26 

8  95 
7  60 

6  40 

7  95 
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advet^tiaement  of  April  25,  1882,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service,  ^'c. — Continued.  ■ 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  which  accompanied  each  bid.] 


H 

1^ 


• 
80 
g 

o 

1 

• 

1 

• 

1 

(4 

1 
1 

• 

1 

■g 

d 

H 

}Z5 

• 

W 

• 

-^ 

• 

1 

w 

d 

• 

> 

6 

^ 

P^ 

cU 

=i 

• 

o: 

w 


Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago. 

2ir.  T. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

Saint 

Louis. 

» 

N.  T. 

Chicago. 

X.  T. 

Chicago. 

X.  T.  or 
Chicago. 

Chicago, 

Kansas 

City,  or 

Sioux  City. 

* 

$7  75 

$7  60 
8  60 

6  85 

7  10 

$6  25 

5  25 

2  35 
2  95 

2  35 
2  95 

••«*•* 

8  00 
6  50 

. 

7  00 

$2  35 
2  35 

$1  75 

2  00 

3  25 
450 

1  70 
1  00 

3  10 

4  30 

$1  40 

1  49 

2  65 

2  75 

3  15 
3  25 

3  27 
3  37 
3  55 
3  75 

7  75 

8  40 

6  75 

7  00 

15  00 

16  50 
25 

$3  15 
3  50 

3  Ot 

7  19 
6  14 

18^ 

5  50 

5  25 

7  25 
525 

14  25 

5  50 

• 

■ 

5  75 

6  50 

15  50 

i 

$0  20 

14  25 

7  50 
12  50 
15  00 
18  00 
18  75 

$1  85 

1  50 

2  00 

1  10 

$1  40 

1  35 
99 
93 

1  45 

104 
14U 

95 

95 

1  60 

. 

$3  36 
3  36 

1  64 

2  00 

2  10 

1 

438     PROPOSAI^S   RECEIVED    AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED    FOR 

Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  %n  New  York  Cityj  undir 
[KOTB.-^Figares  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


• 

• 

so 

• 

• 

a 

C 

& 

s> 

1 

3 

1 

w 

^ 

^ 

tq 

cc 

ri 

6 

1^ 

Class  10. 
Furniture  and  woodkn-w ark— Continued. 


Measures,  h  bushel,  wood dozen . . 

Pails,  wood,  3  iron  hoops do . , . . 

Rolling-pins,  2i  by  13  inches do 

Washboard^ do 

Washing-machines each . . 

Washstands,  wood do 


Wash-tubs,  cedar,  No.  2 dozen . 


Wrin  gers,  clothes each . 


1 
I 

§ 

d 


216 

21i 
179i 

25 
135 


154A 


26 


•iH 

■♦a 

d 
G? 


4i 


216 

2n 

179^ 

25 
141 


J  54^ 


P 


Points  of  delivery. 


H 

OB    S 


OB  OS 


$2  15 


1  50 


I 

.a 


$2  75 
2  35 


1  10 
1  40 

9  00 


28 


13  00 


3  00 


• 

1 

1 

0 

• 

0 

..-1 

.a 

0 

'$2"i9' 
2  29 
85 

I  20 

1  00 
8  90 

1  20 
1  35 

13  40 

II  50 

12  00 

13  00 

14  00 

14  50 

15  50 
15  90 

3  35 

$3  00 
2  00 
2  25 
1  00 
1  65 

'.'.V.V.'J. 

$2  25 
3  00 

1 

Class  11.— Harness,  saddles,  leather,  &c. 


Bags,  nose 

Blankets,  horse  . 

Bridles,  harness. 
Bridles,  riding.. 


.  dosen . . 
..each.. 


.dozen.. 
..do... 


Bridle-bits,  tinned . . . ". do 


Brushes,  horse do... 


Buckles,  roller,  harness,  ^-inch. gross. 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  |-inch do . . . 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  1-inch do. . . 

Buckles,  roller,  harness,  IJ-inch do. . . 

Buckles,  trace,  1^-inch pairs . 

Buckles,  trace,  2-inch do. .. 

Chains,  halter,  with  snap,  No.  0 dozen. 

Cinchas,  hair do . 


8* 
122 

n 

4t 


Hi 


18} 


31 
13* 
16tg 
22i 
104 
73 

m 

51g 


8i 
J  24 

o9f 
a4f 

18} 


3f 

14i 

24i 
104 
73 

12^ 
5[S 


$7  75 

10  50 

3  20 

3  50 


5  60 


3 
3 
4 

4 
5 
5 


00 
60 
00 
50 
25 
75 


a  Contract  awarded  to  Carlisle  School. 
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advertiiement  of  April  25,  1883, /or  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 
awaida  were  made  on  compariaon  of  Huuplea  with  which  each  bid  was  accompauied.] 


1 

i 

S 

= 

1 

1 

% 

S 

■s 

i 

u 

S) 

n 

o  ' 

t 

J 

4 

^ 

a 

u 

u 

« 

s. 

3 

Point,  of  deUverj. 

1 
1 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

IB 

1 
1 

i 

i 

1 
1 

1 
1 

(0  TB 

••M 

ITS 

1175 

820 

«., 

ClMB  IL— HAEMESS,   SADDLRg,  LKiTHKR,    & 

c. 

12  00 

BOO 

BO 

325 

HAD 

»10  47i 
SOS 

•IB  00 
2100 

»!3  40 
10  63 
IS  00 

•SS 

10  85 

11  85 

15  00 

M 
120 
182 

.J 

8  2{1 

f0  95 
B2S 

U 

00 

106 

800 



'^ 

BOO 

« 

400 

aoo 

83* 

,...•1." 

4  00 
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INOTB  — FlenrtB  In  iBriie  type  denote  tbe  istea  at  wbicb  contracts  have  been 

^t 

wards  wen 

CiMSll. 

1 

1 

1 

bi 

1 

^ 

i 

3 1'-^ 

&c-c™tiiiiied. 

r 

ointoof  deli 

ery. 

1 
■a. 

11. 

1  if 

i 
1 

1 

1 

1 

■    59H 

211 

22A 
MS 

10,338 

1,620 

1.281) 

10 
121 

38 

tSDO 
IS  UO 

1171 

i6T( 
8  11 

8  01 
B25 

$13  90 

ISO* 

13  SI 

«i-'a 

Colters,  hotMi,tnedliini do.. 

IB2G 

115  M 

Colkr8,miile do.. 

13  SI 

11  a 

18  71 

15  110 

"" 

leSD 

Homes,  Concord pairs. 

HunfBs,  donble,  witli  breochine, 

1300 

bus 

to  B3 

n 

t.., 

1 

Hwneu,  double,  without  breech- 
ins.  Concord  hames sets. 

IS  j4; 

1 

101 

!'  ■■■ 

LsMber,  lumeHi Ib^. 

tSSS;Xi.».-.-.::;f'S: 

33 

1           85 

1 
5^       70 

1 

83,      31- 

"Z 

'"tl'l 

i!,l 

Rines.  banieas da.. 

1 

10  70 

Si 

38 

»i 

34 

1« 

Saddles 

is 

■iSH 

BOO     4  25 

3  no  

13         iw 

1 

^^ 

FFardcd  to  Carlisle  »cb 


MISCELLANEOUS   ARTICLES   FOR    INDIAN   SERVICE, 


ClBBBU. 
HiBHSSB,  (iEDLtB,  LBiTHHB,  SiC — 

Continued. 

} 

1 

1 

1 

ti 

1 

-4 

3 
a 

1 

i 

c4 

Fointa  of  deUvai;. 

1 

1 
1 

^ 
^ 

1 

1  1 
1  i 

1 

1 

J  ddUCenal/ar  (brtuEa  StAool. 

Briffle.liiU,i.o.rtnB down. 

Bncklei,  barncsa,  |-Idc1i (troaa. 

BoolilM|h»nie«e!iinch!'."."!ao.";;' 
fiucklBS.  cdUht,  ll-incli mil's. 

600 
600 

' 

K 
13 

ID 

i 

"i 

H1B5 

88 
]  DO 

30 

to        S' 

10(1 
30C 

!3 

'hi        ** 

SO 
71 

135 

1? 



le«tbOT,lilp do.... 

'Wu,  BBildlen' ponnda.. 

1  3B    a  00 

lDV,pinta,  forleathec diMeB.. 

'S ,  ,'i 

Axlegreoafi*. .  -  - - 
Baga,  grain,  2i  bi 
Bnga.  nuiDiUpap 


irM... 


ClMS  IS— MUCBLLIKBOUB. 

' (OMfase 

03».-.. 1  BO    . 

a  so 

23S I2OO   . 

I  i  88 

1 120  » 


Bog^  mnnlla  paper,  a.pound,  p. 

Boga,  mnafliL  paper,  3-pQnnil,  pi 

Bags,  manila  ]>apor,  4-ponDd,  per  M.  l.'i.  000 

Baga,  niatilla  paper,  6-pound,  parM   11,500    : 


tft  paper,  0-pou 
la  paper,  7-pon: 


Ba£i»,  TDaaila  paper,  S-pooud,  pf 

Baga,  mauila  paper,  l^.pouud,  p 
Bags,  manila  paper,  I4-pDnnd,  p 
llAgg.  mnnllB  paper,  IB-pound,  p 


..  1  ST 


..S33    ' 


PB0P0SAL8  EECEIVED   AND   CONTBACTS  AWAJt&ED 

Abstract  o/prapogals  reoeived  and  ooittracU  avmrStd  in  New  York  Ci 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  t^e  denote  the  ntes  at  ichlob  oontrBota  have  been 


■ 

1 

i 

1 

MISCELLANEU  L'B— Contluued. 

PoiniB  of  delivery. 

1 

1 
1 

1,0m 
B,5M 

110* 
54 

1,000 

S.SOD 

110* 
1,330 

97  SO 
893 

^ 

S9 
031 

■i| 

2oo 

54 

MaehineB,  sewing,  Domestic,  cover,  &o 

!    ;^        t2\ 

Bmehea.BlioeV. ::....:..: I doMu.. 

la' 

sao 

Class  13.— Bbasb,  WIBB.  M 


Brasa,  sheet,  No.  Ulo  18  gange ponnds 

firasB,  sheet,  No.  Si  gauge do.. 

Eettlen,  brass,  2-galloa do . . 

XettleB,  brass,  Zi-galloa do., 

Kettlee,  brasB,  S.gallon do.. 

KetOes,  braes,  B.gallon do.. 

Xettlea,  brass,  O^gallon do  . 

Kettles,  braaB,  lO.^allon _...do.. 

Wire,  aaneaJed,  Ho.  12  gaage.. do.. 

"Wire,  annealed,  No.  14  RauRe do.. 

Wire,  annealed.  No.  13  gauge do.. 

Wire,  annealed.  No.  IS  gauge. t.do.. 

Wire,  annealed,  No.  20  gange do.. 

Wire,  annealed.  No.  24  gauge -do 

Wire,  annealed,  No.  35  gauge do.. 

Wire,  lia88,No.  egaoRe do. 

Wire,  brass,  No.  9  gauge do.. 

Wire,braaa,  No.  12  gauge do.. 

WiTii!  brass!  No.  15  Kaugo c!o. 

Wire,  bright,  iron,  No.  3  gauge do.. 

Wire,  bright,  iron,  Ko,  6  gauge .- do. 

"Wire,  briglit.  Iron,  No.  8  gauge do. 

Wire,  brigbl.  iron,  No.  10  gauge do. 

Wire,  bright,  iron.  No.  11  gauge do. 

Wire,  bright,  iron,  No.  12  gauge do. 

Wlr.',  bright,  iron.  No.  14  gauge do. 

-For Carlisle  sch 


34 

FOE   BRASS,  WIRE,   ETC.,  t'OR   INDIAN   SERVICE. 
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advertisement  of  April  25, 1882,/or  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  ea<Ai  hid  was  accompanied.] 
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• 

§ 

1 
.2 

i 

« 

i 

^ 

1 

1 

> 

1^ 

o 

Q 

pi 

• 

P^ 

pq 

-^ 

CQ 

W 

h> 

^ 

<l 

1 


I 


<]> 

00 

p 

o 

a 

'S 

1 

^^ 

t^ 

H 

^ 

^ 

H 

p 
o 

09 


O 


Points  ^f  delivery. 


1 

.a 
O 

1 

1 

'Si 

^ 

1 

1 

t 

1 

• 

i 

• 

1^ 

1" 

$7  20 

$6  30 
7  20 

7  00 

8  00 
50 

8  00 

45 

$0  45 

$0  35 

02^ 
04 

04 

Oli 
03} 
04 

1  85 

2  50 

1 

$1  75 

$2  30 

$29  50 

26  75 

21  00 

1  00 

1  25 

1  50 

$1  25 

$1  00 

1  88 

2  50 

3  00 

106 

Class  13.— Bbass,  wire,  &c. 


$0  24 

$0  22 

24 

22 

28 

28} 

28 

28} 

28. 

28} 

30 
30 

28} 
28} 

30 

28} 

051 

28 

06 

28 

07 

28 

08 

28 

10 

28 

11 

35 

20 

55 

25 

28 

25 

28 

25 

28 

25 

28 

25 

28 

04} 

05 

04i 

05 

05 

05} 

05} 
05} 

06 

051 

06} 

061 

07 

$0  22 
22 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 
27 


25 
25 
25 
25 


$0  27} 

27} 

27} 

27} 

27} 

27} 


08 


26 
26 
26 
26 
26 

04 

04 

04} 

05 

05 

051 

06 


$0  25 
25 

25 

28 
28 
28 


26} 
26} 
26} 
26} 
26i 


$0  07 
08 
10 
11 
11 
14 
18 


06 
06 
06 
06 
06 
07 
08 


PROPOSALS  eeceu'eu  and  contracts  awarded 


Abstract  of  propoaaU  received  and  eont. 
[NoTK. — Fl^Teo  In  lorge  type  denote  Ibe  ra 


arde4  in  New  York  Citij,  under 
itch  contract*  liave  been  awarded 


a 

-£■ 

« 

ED 

!. 

i 

1 

i 
1 

3i 

1 

H 

ClBB-lB. 

BHABS,wi[iE.  iic.— Cont'd. 

Potnta  of  delirer;. 

1 

j 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

17 

1 

TvC^rb?tr«r«en..     . -an 

5,i30;       031 





WOSft 

painted,  foot. 

3M 
200 

as 

1 
II 

m 

u 

3 

w'ofii 

051 

07i 

m"m 

vanizod,   to  ivelcb  not 
1»M  than  Wonnoea  to 

Vlro-I^ce  Htaplea,  otoel, 

SalTftQisBd,  pniinda. 

Aiditimal  ft^  CarlitU 

saioi. 

Wi™.  hritsLt,  trao,  Ho.  9 
■nObil5ht°i™,  No.  16 

l,ttS9 

300 

aoD 

07 

05 
07 

m 

Ofli 

oai 

04i 
06 

05 
08i 

1 

Claao  14.- 

AaBicnLTimAL 

IKTLK 

BHTB. 

Cornplantera,  hand 

Com-ptantcra,  l-horse 

Corn-plantera,  2.1iorae 

S 

48 

10,    MTfi 
50'1?SS 

W66 

(20  00 

•'!!! 

H4S 

CradkB,    jirain,    6.flnt[or, 
ivlth  Kcytl.™. 

sao 

10  76 

si  ?i" 

6  9S 

60 

20  00 

055  00 

oMM 

treee,    donble^.tFess. 
peok  -  ynke.     3     dozen! 

oh^SoJifrt'dSnWetr^li  ' 

1 

- 

1 

trr^«s,  ilouhle-tiees.  and 
MMbluca.  threohlng; 

8 

1437  fl( 

i 

-^"jgi;™ 

iijiflo 
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advertisement  of  Apnl  25,  l882,/or  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


I 


• 

• 

Gr.  Lam- 
son. 

i 

i 

Heren- 
en. 

» 

w^ 

» 

N 

• 

Ah 

M^ 

• 

d 

< 

^■ 

< 

H 

p4 

i 


1 

1 

• 

a 

• 

• 

•-a 

• 

»4 


!^ 


Points  of  delivery. 


1 

Chicago, 
ElansasCity, 
or  St.  Louis. 

New  York. 

•2 

1- 

1 

New  York  or 
Chicago. 

i 
i 

• 

* 

00 

s 

a 

CO 

M 

1 
1 

• 

§ 

o 

New  York. 

• 

*] 

1 

1 

i 

•*• -•'! 

\..  ...''.'. 

i 

1 

' 

1 

. 

'  -  -  -  - 

1 

......... 

• 

( 

Class  14. 

—Agricultural  implements. 

$1  35  $1  00 

1 

1 

! 

15  00  15  OO 

a$i6  50 

1 

33  OO 

dl8  00 
«20  00 

' 

6  25 

8  00 

$5  50 

19  00 

a26  00 

$l8i25 

$21  50 
23  00 

iil8  00 

20  50 

al440 

&J5  00 

icl3  00 

12  00 
4  25 

15  00 

5  00 

^8  00 

tjRtA  AO 

"    8  00 
/46  00  

a$44  00 
&46  i25 

aSa  00 
689  00 

a68  00 

hr"^  OO 

$62  00 

/$48 

» 



9 

...... 

fl^  00 

1 
1 

......  ^  ■    ~~ 

1 
1 

1 

$427  00 
427  00 

••••""•" 

( 



I 

/T'klO')  AA 

1 

.  '. i 

4:47  OO  "^^^  ^^ 

t 1 1 

Louis.       dKansasCity.       e  Sioux  City.       /New  York  or  Chicago.       i  48  sharp  blades.       34&\:q>&sA 
Pitt's  mounted  power.         r  Delivered  at  Peru,  Ind.        uA-dvanQQ.        'o^^eA'eft,^.        -vn'^xsN*-^^'^. 


PROPOSALS    EECEIVED   AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED 

Abatracia  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Neu)  Torh  Citg,  under 
[NoTB.— FijCaree  in  Iftrge  type  denote  the  rotea  at  which  conliaota  liave  been  ftwu^ded ; 


1 

1 

! 

j 

Pi 

1 

05 

Hi 

1 

1 

A..C....«..SSilVT^o„tin.e.. 

1 
1 

i 

3 

1 

^ 

1 
1 

Ob         2-1  oh                                                    doi 

m 

105 
16 

27 

IS 

tS7B 

S3  89 

»2  7fi 

tass 

MB7 

!S' 

IS! 
if 

13 

i? 

I3f> 

is 

Sf 

HI 
311 

110] 

»si 
1.1 

Plows,  B-inoh,  oaatattel,  l-horaa -.. 

210 

2  76 

rump-tnbing,  wood"i^fwt'Beoti^ra,''witil"omn- 

Hi.ke^  Bflrfen,  oast-stid,  'us'Uith,  hiiflliS^^.doi.. 
3tak»a,  hay,  aulky do.. 

BSD 

1  7S 

M700 

23  00 

44  00 

10  OO 

a 
1 

450 

4B0 

H5 

Biikea,  malicnble  iron,  bandied,  12  teeth do..,         U 

Scythea,  bis"".  luwrtBd,  3B  to 40 Inchea do..,       110| 

■h-a,- 

.'.*?. 

Seythe-anatha do.. 

250 

400 

5  70 

attSWR™. '"'■■ 

11' 

5  40 

1 

:::::: 

Pluw-beamBfutl2-hiuhfr«iter» 

0,1 

(few  York,  Cbioajio,  o 
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(uhwiisement  of  April  25,  1882,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  sertJtce— Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  hid  was  accompanied.] 
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^ 

O 
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p^ 
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^[3 
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6 

Hi 

P^ 

a 
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■^ 

©■ 
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Points  of  delivery. 


S3 
C 

Chicago,  or 
Saint  Louis. 

New  York  or 
Chicago. 

• 

i 
1 

1 

1 
Jzi 

1 

New  York. 

1 

0 

New  York. 

0 

• 

0 

0 

New  York. 

• 

t 
1 

$4  48 

i 

$12  50 

12  50 

• 

. . 

13  90 

'"2'46" 
2  00 

"2  89 
2  64 

; 

O  75 

/2  26 
2  00 



i 
i 

3  90 

1*"** 

4  95 

, 

5  00 
4  50 

........  

' 

550 
6  90 

1 
1 

. . . .  -  - . 

1 

'6  90 

1 

S  00 

7  24 
7  49 

1 

9  OO 

i 
1 

1 
I 

• 

$2  58 
2  90 

.......1--   

....... 

$3  00 

......... 

1 

on 

4  60 

10 
'19*60' 

1 

3  90 
18  50 

450 
a29  00 

C$3  69 

$4  20 

il7  00 

$15  75 
al6  50 
dl7  50 
618  00 

$16  75 
18  25 
dl8  25 
dl9  75 
el9  00 
«20  50 

2  65 

2  70* 

2  23 

c5  36 
e5  95 
c6  30 
c3  00 
c3  82 

2  50 
6  45 
6  70 

3  62 

4  12 
4  65 

6  89 

7  45 

3  90 

4  45 

5  70 

A$6  25 
^0  43 

$5  90 

6  20 

2  29 

• 

3  24 

4  49 

$6  00 

30  00 

•  •••••••••• 

30  00 

.'..[.'.: 

2  89 

( 

2  75 

9  23 

8  20 

8  55 
3  40 

. .  _ . 

1 

3  20 

2  63 
2  53 

1 

1 ■ 

75 

1-   

1 

85 

• 

05 

i 

85 

J 

05 

1 

1 

1 :"■ 

........... 

1            ■             ! 

«  Sioux  City.         /  Wood. 
I  Buckeye,  12  hoe,  8-inch. 


g  Packed  in  boxes.  h  Packed  in  straw.  i  Gleaner. 
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warded  I  awards  were  mode 


AxletreeDgblcbary, « 


Aileb 


ctorj, 


Ailetreea.  bi< 
Ailetreea.Iilcliory, 
Axletraea.  h'ckory, 
AiletrsbB,  blokory, 
Ailetrecs,  Uckm 
Axletreea,  hicihai 
A^lelTMB,  hiokoi 
AilolroeB,  Ii  ich  ory, 
Axletnee,  hicfac 
Ailetreeii,liicl« 


fagen.  SJiai.  widu  Uuuk. . . 
rBEOD,  2ii31.  nHrniw  trHok 
wagon,  EisSJ,  wide  track . . . 

waRoii,8i4,  wliiatTBok 

wagon,  aix^i  narrow  track 
nagon,  3^141,  wide  track. . . 
w»Koa,34i4i,nBrrawtra.:k 
wagon,  3ii4i,  wide  track.. 
WBgon,  4i5,  nntruw  track  . . 


i 

. 

1 

'I 

1 

i 

1 

fi 

£ 

^ 

Points  ot  delivery. 


agon,*: 


n,lliSJ,  narrow  track 
Ailetrcea,  Uckorj*,  wagou,  4ixSi,  wide  track  . . 
Bolaters,  oak,  waKon,ftDnt,21x%  narrow  trauk 
Bglalflrs,  oak,  wagon,  front,  BJiaj,  wide  trark  . . 
Bolstcn,  oak,  waRon,  front,  33  iiU.  DJirrow  l.iiwk  . 
BalstHFB.  oak,  wagon,  front,  21x41.  wido  Ira 
Bolatero,  oak,  wagon,  front,  3<4J,  narrrow 


Bolfltora,  oak,  iv 


n,froi 


,,3i43,wldctraok  .. 


65 

63 

M-t 

92 

»a 

3S 

16 

lae 

33 

78 

■84 

33 

12 

112 

,36 

32 

35 

3e 

FOE    WAGON   FIXTURES   FOB  ISDIAN   SERVICK. 


NoTB.— Fijjores  In  larne  type  dem 


Bolflten,     oak,    wagon,    i 

^iH.  widetnwk. 
BoUlera.    nak.     WBflon,    i 


36  :«0  !231  . 

■as!    !»i.. 


4  «o  r^     90  as . . 


Ba]8tera.3ii4).wli1« 


irac-KT T25iJ,OSS  12  j  »0  55| 

ack il,012   1,01-2  i        12'       Ssj 

iliiok.  free  from  !    231    j    aoOi 


.  /2  00   . 
S2  20.. 


U  1 11  lUDQ,  •«<«. 
lliI|inoli;!l'.-!-!;iBf 

Felloea,  oak.  wagon,  iient.2 

21121  ioeh ■€ 

2li2}iDch     BC 

FrllocM.    oak,   •raeou,    uw 
l|i2lncb.  <»«eil,  sets. 

2  I  21tni:b.  OBseil.  .    sulB.. 

2  I  2)  Incb.  c«ssil mrs.. 

2ti31neh.cased aets. 

Houndii,  oak,  wairoa,  froDl,  i 

Hounds,   oak,   wagon,  pole,  £ 

plrcea,  cased,  ael«, 
Hooods,   oak  waEOn,    rear,   i 
.pleoea,  oaaed,  aeU. 

Huba,  oak.  8  X  10 do. 

Hutu,  »k,  8t  1 10 do. 


/Tradeaiie,10>12, 
k  Full  alio,  lU  I  1:1. 


PROPOSALS   RECEIVED    AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


1        I 
1        I 


III 

;  ^  :  u  I  « 
'si   I  a  I  n 


Sfc.-lnH.  iirs)[DU,  Hiss  In. 
SkvliiH.  wHjnip.  aiBliiH 
Ski'iiin.  vajEiiii.  "■     "" 


.    l.IK   I.^IK  :      m 


V*     2  0R    1  7S    . 


ij^ilk.  AlTlOliirh 1 

irkra-.v,  bupEy,  U-m 


»>i.. 


nlk. 


IHni'li, 

"iHui'bi 


21-1l"'I> 


HpHhi'H.  imk.  WHiiuIi.  2(-iurh,  '■ 
Simkiii  "  i«k,'"^|.™i.'''|^.lu,.h;' 
RlKiki'ii.  iiHk.  wagiHi,  ^■iui'h. 
Spnkex.  iiak.  waRiiu.  h-iiirli, 
Sjiukp*.     link,     vsfi'xi.     Sl-iui'b, 

f^nrinsK  for  vrancni-MinVH .' 
^<no%.  wninin.  elliprin  . 
Tiiu|{u<v,  uHli.  iur  8-iiii'h  waKuna . . . 

Toiigui-H,  ii»]i.  furVliui'li  wa|[un... 

TcHigiii'R,  uiih.  fuT  ai'lnrh  wiitn>It . . . 

'Wlilffli'trM>«.  Iilcknty,  V.acou,  rtill-  ', 

1VbiIII>'lii'<'^  litcknr.v)  WHuniifiilalii.' 

Y(ikp». 


waictm,     ^-iiirli. 


f>»  S  DO  S  10 
S71  3  IJ  '2'iO 
33     3  IS    a  iS 

•24  3  OJ  »  40  ' 
1  '  3  73    -J  90  : . 

■jl    4  no  3  OS 

S     4  IJ    3  6-1    . 

dm  :  aiB       o»| 

«a  ■ 04- 

liie  '  7S      DO  » 

383       73       1  00  c 


II  50   81   10  1 

175  1  I  !i0l ■ 

2  00  [    1  30    ' 

1  so         1  ^    ' 

aoo  270  .'/."'. 

■-'25      1  »0  ' 

3  25  ,   I  »0  ' 

M  50  I  1  TO  i 

STS     -4  00      I   .., 

3  00  ■      3  50   

300        2  SO    \ 

3  00  .      II  00    ' 

3  00        toO     : 

3  00  1       4  50  ■ I 

07  i         06    to  OB 

n  I      08i     OBf 

95 '       eo 

44  4^    TO  33*^  10 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  Citi/j  under  adctrlise- 
r.    Bv.H.me«f  of  April  25,  1882,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 

[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with'which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


WAGONS. 


E.E.Webster  a. 
W.R.  Hambyfo 


Studebaker  Brothers' 
Manufacturing  Co 


o 

u 
cs 


25 
144 

ir 

37 

6 

44 

r 


M.  llosenfie1d« 


Fred.  Smith/. 


M.  C.  HawleyA 
*A.  CaldwoU... 


Points  of  delivery 


Oi 

r/2 


2i 

3 

3J 

Log 

2|x8J 
3 

3^  X  10^ 

c2i 


$38  00 

39  00 

40  00 
4-4  00 

90  00 


Log 


d2l 
c3 
d3 
c3i 
d3i 
c3i 
d3J 

'n 

3 
3i 


Log  .... 

Spring.. 
2| 
3 

H 
3i 
2| 
3 

3i 
3i 
2i 
t3 

H 
3i 


43  00 


Log. 
Spring . 


43  50 

44  00 

44  50 

45  00 
45  50 

49  00 

50  00 

sr  50 

41  00 
41  00 
41  00 
43  00 
90  00 

70  00 

43  50 

44  50 

45  50 

46  50 


o 

09 


a 


$41  50 

42  50 

43  50 
45  50 
93  50 

40  00 

42  50 

45  00 

47  50 

46  75 


>i 

V 

•— 

■*i> 

S 

s 

•1— 

o 

e3 

« 

X 

fK 

■4i2 

A 

3  ■ 

c 

a 

o 

i 

•cS 

a 

OJ 

OQ 

cc 

o 

$42  00 

$70  00 

$41  50 

$42  25 

43  00 

71  00 

42  50 

43  25 

44  00 

72  00 

43  50 

44  25 

40  00 

74  t)0 
122  00 

45  50 

46  25 

94  00 
. ...%.. . 

93  50 

94  25 

....... 

47  25 

47  75 

48  25 

48  75 

49  25 
52  75 
53-75 

91  25 
43  00 


47  00    46  00 


47  50 

48  00 
48  50 

49  00 
49  50 

53  00 

54  00 
91  50 
41  00 


70  50 

;  71  00 
,73  50 
'  74  00 
77  00 
77  50 

84  00 

85  00 


46  50 

47  00 

47  50 

48  00 
48  50 

52  00 

53  00 
90  50 


43  00  42  00 

44  00 

45  00 
92  00  '  92  00 


44  00 

45  00 


72  00 

44  50 

45  50 

46  50 

47  50 


72  00 

46  00 

47  00 

48  00 

49  00 


/80  00 
,il07  00 
1/85  00 
Iflrll7  00 
I  ^91  50 
^130  50 
i/96  50 
'f7l38  50 
!/102  00 
V 147  00 


43  00 

44  00 

45  00 

46  00 
92  00 
72  00 


p 
o 
^\ 

a 

•s 


$40  00 

41  00 

42  00 

44  00 
92  00 
37  50 
40  00 
42  50 

45  00 

44  50 

45  00 

45  50 

46  00 

46  50 

47  00 

50  50 

51  50 
89  00 


46  50 

47  50 
50  00 
58  00 


42  50 

43  50 
46  00 
54  00 

155  00 
107  50 


46  50 

47  50 
50  00 
58  00 


95  00 
100  00 
106  00 
112  50 

75  00 

76  00 
78  50 
86  50 


Bows.       Covers. 


E.  A.  Webster $0  12 

W.ILHamby ; iifcSS 

mk  60 


Top 
boxes. 


$3  00   $2  50     $2  OO 


2  3  40      2  25  ;     2  00 
7n3  50  I 


Studebaker  Brothers'  Manufacturing' Company. 
M.  Rosenfield 


09    2O0 


10 
10 


Fred.  Smith. 
A.  CaldweU. 


2  00 
2  20 
2  50 


75 


3  00 


2  90 
2  00 


2  25 
2  50 


2  00 
2  50 
2  00 


2  00 
2  00 


a  Jackson  wagon,  with  truss  rods,  $3  extra.  (jln  les.s  than  car-load  lots. 

6  Tennessee  wagon,  standard.  ASchuttler  wagon  ;  wagou  bodir s,  with  California 

e  Narrow  track.  rack  bed,  $5  extra. 

d  Wide  track.  i  Only  50  offered. 

e  Standard  Moline  wagon  ;  improved  steel  skoijis,     k  Per  set. 

$5  extra.  I  Delivered  in  Saint  Loui.**. 

/In  car-load  lots.  «J  Delivered  in  Kansas  City. 
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PROPOSALS    RECEIVED    AND    CONTRACTS    AWARDED 


Ahstraci  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Xew  YorTc  Cityy  under 
[Note.— Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Class  16. 

PAINTS  AND  OILS. 


Crome,  yellow,  in  oil. .". pounds. 

Coal  tar , gallons . 

Japan pounds . 

Lampblack,  in  papers •. do. . . 

Lead,  red,  standard,  dry do. . . 

Lead,  white,  pure,  best do... 

Ocher,  Bochelle,  in  oil do... 

Oil,  kerosene,  150  fiVe  test,  in  tin  cans gallons. . 

Oil,  linseed,  raw,  in  cans do... 

Oil,  linseed,  boiled,  in  cans do 

Oil,  lard,  good,  in  cans do 

Oil,  harness,  in  cans .' , do 

Oil,  lubricating,  mineral,  in  cans do 

Paint,  roof ,  .do 

Paper,  building I)ounds. . 

Paper,  tarred do 

Turpentine,  in  cans,  cased gallons.. 

Umber,  burnt,  in  oil,  ground pounds. . 


o 
d 


273 


106 
332 
148 
1,250 
14,025 
395 


I 

OS 

i 

s 


i273 


166 
a  46 
156 
1,366 
]  4,5*45 
395 


15,100      15,166 


6,475 
402 

1,477 
908 

96 

6,475 

46i2 

1,477 

'"i*,663*  *" 
96 

892 

962 

935 

935 

2,900 

12,966 

1 

499 
343 


529 
343 


Varnish,  copal *. gallons . 


126 


126 


"Whiting pounds . . 

Additional  for  Carlisle  school. 

Chinese  scarlet,  dry pounds. . 

Drop,  black,  Japan do ! 

French  green do ' 

Oil,  sewing-machine bottles . . 

Varnish,  coach gallons . . 

Chinese  vermillion pounds. . 

Headlight  oil  (in  barrels) gallons . . 


1,705  :      2,165 


50 

56 

25 

25 

10  ; 

16 

36 

•   36 

10 

lO 

1, 200         1 ,266 


1-4 


a  (j  alien  8. 


h  Per  gallon . 


FOE   PAINTS   AND    OILS   FOE   INDIAN   SEEVICE. 
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advertisement  of  April  25,  1882,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Contiuued. 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


09 


pR 


O 


W 


o 


m 

<D 

OQ 

g 

>i 

O 

0) 

,J3 

■-H 

'O 

^ 

fl 

o 

a 

^ 

W 

hi 


OQ 

.9 

o 

p4 


<u 
5 


e8 

CO 


Points  of  delivery. 


Kansas 
City. 


#o^rI      Chicago.      Saint^ 


New 
York. 


York  or      ^^^       Chicago.      ^®J     i     else- 
Chicago.      ^^^^'  ^^^^'       where. 


1-gallon  cans. 


d  5-gallon  cans. 


e  In  5  and  10  gallon  cased  cans. 
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PROPOSALS    RECEIVED    AND    CONTRACTS    AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposaU  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[Note. — The  figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded  ; 


Class  17. 

TIX   AND  BTAMrKIJ  WARE. 


I 


-2 

rs 


Boilers,  wash  IX  tin ,  flat  copper-bottomed,  size  21  x  11  x  13  inch,  iron  handles . .  dozen . 

Buckets,  galvanized  iron,  2-gallon do. . . 

Candle-molds,  stands  of  8  molds per  dozen  stands. 

Candlesticks,  planished  tin,  6-inch dozen. 

Coffee-boilers,  2-quai't,  plain  tin do... 

Coffee-boilers,  4-quart,  plain  tin do. . . 

Coffee-boilers,  6-quart,  plain  tin do . . . 

Coffee-mills,  iron  hopper,  box,  Xo.  3 do. . . 

Coffee-mills,  side,  No.  1 '. .^do.  - . 

Cups,  pint,  stamped  tin do. . . 

Cups,  quart,  stamped  tin ». T. . .  do. . . 

Dippers,  l-tpiart.,  long  iron  handles  . . . '. do. . . 

Dippers,  2-quart,  long  iron  handles do. . . 

Funnels,  l-quart»  plain  tin - '. do... 

Funnels,  2-quart,  plain  tin do . . . 

Graters,  nutmeg , do.. . 

Kettles,  camp  (nest  of  three,  7,  11,  and  14  quarts),  galvanized-iron  nests 

Kettles,  camp  (nest  of  three,  7,  11,  and  14  quarts),  plain  iron  nests 

Kettles,  galvanized  iron,  stamped,  7,  11 ,  and  14  quarts , dozen . 


s 

3 


7  7 

75 

5 

124i 

270| 

78^ 

20i 

120i«- 


2, 


Q2\l 
743 

461/, 

31 6i  i 

52J  I 

71 

5     • 


3^ 
896 
756 
52J 


a 


bl5     I 

ci5    : 

250 


31 6f 

c7h  I 

3i    ; 

896    I 
r56 
5'M 


Kettles,  plain  iron,  stamped,  7,  11,  and  14  quarts ..., do. 


101  i 


lOU 


Match-safes,  japanned  iron do. . 

Pails,  water,  stamped  tin,  10-quart do. . . 

Pails,  water,  stamped  tin,  14-quart do . . . 

Pans,  1-quart,  deep,  pudding,  stamped do . . . 

Pans,  2-quart,  deep, pudding,  stamped do... 

Pans,  dish,  10-quart,  stamped : do . . 

Pans,  dish,  14-quart,  stamped do . . . 

Pans,  dish,  17-quart,  stamped do. . . 

Pans,  dust,  japan do... 

Pans,  fry.  No.  4,  wrought  irou do . . , 

Pans,  2-quart,  tin,  stamped do.  . 

Pans,  4-quart,  tin,  stamped do . . . 

Pans,  6-quart,  tin,  stamped do. . . 

Plates,  stamped  tin,  9-inch do... 

Plates,  stamped  tin,  9-inch,  dinner do... 

Plates,  stamped  tin,  9-inch,  pie do. .. 

Punches,  tinner's,  hollow,  i-inch do. . . 

Punchies,  tinner's,  hollow,  g-inch do. . . 

Scoops,  grocer's,  hand.  No.  20 do. . . 

Scoops,  ^ocer's,  hand,  No.  40 do. . . 

Shears,  tinner's,  bench,  No.  4,  Wilcox's 

Shears,  tinner's,  hand.  No.  7 

Shears,  tinners,  hand.  No.  9 . . 

Solder  —     pounds , 

Spoons,  table,  tiinu;d  irou dozen. 


6 

tf 

•       192i  ; 

cl9Ui 

41^  ! 

cllh 

nil 

llfi 

239163 

239^ 

-,        62| 

cH'M 

602 

tOOi 

65i 

65i 

14 

14 

468| 

• • 4»»k 

94     , 

c94 

.        179 

dlOO 

268 

^200 

136    1 

J36 

838 

838 

75 

75 

1 

1 

IJ 

14 

2.i 

"-ih 

6 

6i 

3 

3 

G 

6 

8 

8 

382 

407 

.    1,093 

1,098 

Spoons,  ten,  tinned  iron do. 


854 


839 


Teapots,  planished  tin,  3pint do 5 

Teapots,  planished  tin,  4-pint do 20 

Wash-basins,  stamped  tin,  11-ineli do 104 


20 
164 


a  61  dozen  to  Carli.sle  School ;  balance  to  Hampton  School.      b  28i  dozen  to  Carlisle  School  and  35  dozen  to 
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advertisenhent  of  April  25,  1882,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
wftrds  were  made  ou  comparison  of  sainpIoH  with  whicb  each  hid  was  accompanied.] 


a 

■ 

X 

a 

C 

• 

.3 

OD 

1 

pS 

e8 

et 

^M 

& 

•        P^ 

^ 

< 

■      H 

^ 

'^ 

ai 

« 

• 

• 

>-3 

1. 

n 

5 

7: 


3/ 
O 

5 


o 


CQ 


«     I 


3 
« 


a 

M 

■V 


o     ; 

pa 

»     ! 


s 
,a 

as 
g 


« 


oc 

a 


Points,  of  deliver}'. 


Chicago. 


N.  Y.  :  N.  Y.'i^^^,*"!  Chicago. 


Chicago.  I  N.  Y. 


N.  T.     N.  Y.  i  N.  Y.      N.  Y.    N.  Y. 


$4  20 

56 

1  T.*) 


V $16  00    Sl4  40 

$4  00    \ 

2  66 


$14  88 


•J  05 

2  75 

$2  75 

2  97 

i^  95 

4  48 

4  39 

49 

02 

42 

57 

70 

58 

3  50 
5  50 


50 

00 

75 
85 


55 

io 


.•>4 

1  75 
2  i25 

2  75 
2  X5 
2  05 

4  40 

45 


55 


r5 

05 
1  00 

:{0 


2  »5 
45  ! 

2  25 

2  75 

3  50    . 

3  25 

4  50  I. 

62  I 


(J 


$3  60 


$2  05 
.->3 


55 
00 

1  00 


40 

49 

80 
05 


43 

00 

t20 

1  45 
1  00 


68 
90 

2  72 

3  42 
4  15 

90 


1  74 
7  25 
9  00 
72 
1  00 

4  25 

5  30 
0  50 


60 

93 

1  20 

35 

24 

24 


1 
1 


1  08 


74 
75 
00 
1  20 

1  38 
44 
29 
29 

12  00 
12  00 

2  12 

3  25 

4  20 
2  00 
1  20 

13 
20 


10 

1  68 

1  88 

99 


4  50 

5  .50 
7  50 


(J  .50 

8  75 

84 

1  12 

3  37 

4  27 


1  10 
1  47 

5  00 

6  34 


4  00 
6  00 
84 
1  11 
3  37 


4  95       17  75 


4 
4 
4 
4 


75 

1  55 

74 

1  14 

1  48 

48 

30 

30 


85 

1  05  I 

1  67 

2  15 
40 
33 
40 


05 
27 
84 
95 
.57 
HO 
1  55 
74 


5 


1  91 

2  92 


15 


Hi 


16 
25 


12i! 


1  12 
1  28 


1  05 


1  15 

1  48 
47 
30 

30 ; 

4  00 
3^0 

1  91 

2  93 
4  20 

15 

25 

14 

18 

20 

234 

9 

lOi 
111 

2  50 
4  00 
2  75 
4  40 
I  12 


1  55 

7  05 
9  95 
82 
1  10 
4  03 

4  88 

5  50 

70 
1  95 

73 
1  J  2 
1  47 

33 


1  60 

1  30 

3  57 

4  13 
4  69 

2  35 

3  25 
3  75 


5  00 

6  00 
85 

I  12 

3  38 

4  28 
4  95 


70    , 
95 
3  20  I 

3  90 


5  25 


90 


1  .50 

75 

1  15 


59 
S9  ' 

1  48i    1   10    \ 

47  36    . 

36  24  : 

38  23 


1  50 

2  25 


2 
1 


29 
4  20     . 

3  00  ;.. 

1  67  ,.. 

2  90  .. 

4  25    

2  10  : 

1  2.5    

18    '".'."'*...'!*.*.!'..'.      $o'i7'*6  20 
23 


9 


10 


Hi 


10 

14 


$0  18i 
19i 

9i 
lOgj 


$0  14 


2  0§ 
2  25 

1  51 


1  12i 


90 


Hampton  School.      c  To  Carlisle  School.       i2  79  dozen  to  Carlisle  School.       e  68  dozen  toCarlisle  School. 


456   PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED  FOR 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[XOTK. — The  figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded  ; 


Class  18. 

ftrOVFS,  HOLLOW  WAKE,  TLN,  &C. 


Caldrons,  iron,  plain  kettle,  20  gallors 

CaldrouH,  iron,  plain  betile,  40  gallons 

Caldron?,  iron,  plain  kettle,  90  gallons 

Caldrons,  iron,  portable,  furnace,  20  gallons 

Caldron$),  iron,  portable,  furnace,  40  gallons 

Caldrons,  iron,  portable,  furnace,  90  gallons 

Elbows,  stove-pipe,  5-inch,  No.  26  iron each . . 

Elbows,  a1o^  e-pipe,  6-inch,  No.  26  iron do 

Elbov  s,  St  ove-pipe,  7-inch,  No.  26  iron do . .  . 

Ovens,  Dutch,  cast  iron,  deep,  10  inch  inside 

Ovens,  Dutch,  cast  ii on,  deep,  12  inch 

Pipe,  stove,  5-inch, No.  28  iron ' .joints.. 

Pipe,  stove,  fi-inch,  No.  26  iron do 

Pipe,  stove,  7-incb,  ^  o.  26  ii on do  .  - 

Polish,  stox  e gross . . 


Stoves,  box,  beating,  wood,  24  inches  long. 
Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  27  inches  long. 


Stoves,  box,  heating,  wood,  32  inches  long. 
Stoves,  box,  heatii<g,  wood,  37  inches  long. 


Stoves,  cooking,  coal,  8-inch,  furniture  conipl(*te. . 
Stoves,  cooking,  coal,  9-inch,  furniture  complete. . 
Stoves,  cooking,  wood.  6-iuch,  furniture  complete. 


c 


a? 


28 

1,188 

161 

734 

1,068 

530 

5,  910 

913 

17 


12 


68 
52 

163 
38 


1 
46 
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03 


3 

8 


1 

J9 

• 

t^ 

t3 

9 

',         "^       , 

M 

■'         «^        ■■ 

p^ 

^a 

n 

< 

1^ 
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Points  of  delivery. 


N.  Y. 


Kansas 
City. 


N.Y. 


i28 

161 

734 

dtf8 

330 

6,060 

913 

€8 
55 

173 
42 

1 
46 


$0  10 
12 
20 


.$2  88  1. 
3  95 
5  40 


$2  75 

5  25 

9  50 

10  00 

20  00 

40  00 

15 
17 
25 


50 
65 


Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  7-inch,  furniture  complete. 


57 


57 


Stoves,  co-^king,  wood,  8-inch,  fiirnilure  complete. 


Stoves,  cooking,  wood,  9-inch,  furniture  complete. 


382 
56 


402 
56 


S.oves,  heating,  coal,  14-inch 


»> 


Stoves,  heating,  coal,  16-inch 


Stoves,  heating,  wood,  sheet  iron,  32-inch 

Stoves,  heating,  wood,  sheet  iron,  37-inch 

Tin,  sheet,  10x14,  IC boxes 

Tin,8hee',14x20,lC do.. 

Tin,  shtet,  10x14, IX do.. 

Tin,  sheet,  1 4  x  20,  IX do . . 

Tin,  sheet,  14  x60,  boiler,  IX do.. 

Zinc,  sheet,  36  x  84,  No.  9 pounds 

Additional  for  Carlisle  School. 

Tin,  sheet,  IX,  12  .\  24  inch, boiler boxes.. 

Bucket  ears.  No.  2 gross . . 

Backet  ears,  No.  3 do 

Bucket  ears.  No.  4 do 

Bucket  ears,  No.  5 do . . . 

Bucket  ears,  No.  6 do 

Bucket  woods do 


.  9 

13 

4 

30 

30 

24 

24 

37 

37 

5.'{ 

53 

5 

5 

385 

3,415 

3 

3 

*> 

2 

4 

4 

12 

12 

12 

12 

6 

6 

20 

20 

7  00 
7  00 
9  00 
9  00 


4 

i 
........    ........i...... 

1 

.••••a-              -*■•«•«.'.......... 

a  At  Saint  Paul,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Saint  Louis,  and  Chicago. 


b  l*cr  pound. 
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advertisement  of  April  25,  1882,  for  goods  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  wiih  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 
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Castle.  1 

1        a; 
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h3 
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Points  of  delivery. 


Chicago.  I      N.  Y.        Chicago, 


$0  10 

12 
10  , 

12 
10 

12 
&05 

605 

16i 
17i 
19i 
3  00 


$2  00      $2  30 


N.Y., 
Chicaffo. 


$3  80 
7  65 
16  50 
11  15 
20  00  < 

43  00 ; 

11 

12  . 
14  . 
46 

77 


14^ 
16i 
18i 
6  00 


Chicago. 


Chicago.       N.  Y. 


Sioux 
City  (a). 


$0  30 

dSO 

38 

d65 


$0  13 
14 
15 


15 
16 

18 


6$0  042 

ME 
e7» 
IS 
18 


N.Y. 


$0  10 
Hi 


14i 
16 
l«i 
2  80 


I .. 


I 

I 

! 
i 
I 

I 
i 


6  50 
6  50 
8  50 
8  50 
blO 
8| 


blO 
65 
80 
05 
15 
30 
25 


9  79 
30 
49 
99 
70 
89 
90 


6  90 
O  90 
8  90 
8  90 
tiS  90 


9  25 
52 
64 
84 
92 

1  10 
35 


4  12 

6  16 

7  60 

11  44 

20  10 

21  40 

12  82 

14  50 

16  75 

20  20 

6  20 

13  78 


5  45 
5  45 


5  00 

6  25 


7  25 

8  75 

30  00 

15  50 
23  00 

9  50 
12  50 


12  25 
10  50 


• 

, 

"          8* 

............ «J5 

; 

•  •      .  .                                       .                  ^ 

4  'Z5 

5  75 
6  00 
O  90 
9  19 

8  00 
14  75 
k3  00 
18  00 
26  00 
13  00 
10  60 
13  50 


11  50  ' 

12  75 

• 

in  9n  

13  50 
15  60  ! 
■    15  50  1 

14  75 

16  25 

17  50 

17  75 
20  75 
24  00 

12  00 
16  50 
19  79    

• 

19  00 

22  00  i 

16  00 
19  25 
^"1  ^Si 

1 
8  90  '. 

19  60 
21  50 
12  00    

ffOO  1 
7  50  i 
12  00  '. 

17  00    

7  50 
9  00 
12  00    

• 

13  00    

•  ••>••   •«•• 

6  50 
6  50 
8^ 
8  2S 
cl3  50 


e  For  56  sheets. 


d  With  lid. 


e Per  set. 


08 


8  25 
50 
75 
85 
00 
80 


1 
1 
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PROPOSALS    RECEIVED    AND    CONTRACTS  A. WARDED 


Ah8ira<!t  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  2^ew  York  City^  under 
[XoTE. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Class  19. 

HAUnWAUE. 


Adzes,  cast-steel,  house  carpent€r'8,  square  head dozen 

Anvil,  wrought-iron.  steel  face,  100  pounds per  pound 

Anvil,  wrought-iftou,  steel-face,  140  pounds do.. 

Anvil,  wrought-iron,  steel-face,  200  pounds do . . 

Augers,  i-inch,  cast-steel,  cut  with  nut dozen 

Augers,  1-inch,  cast-steel,  cut  with  nut  do . . 

Augers,  l^-inch," cast-steel,  cut  with  nut do  . 

Augers,  1  J-inch,  cast-steel,  cut  with  nut  — do . . 

Augers,  2-inch,  cast-steel,  cut  with  nut do . . 

Augers,  cast-steeJ,  hollow,  ^-inoh do . . 

Augers,  cast-steel,  hollow,  5-ineh do . . 

Augers,  cast-steel,  hollow,  |-inch do . . 

Augers,  cast-steel,  hollow,  1-inch /. . .  do . . 

Augers,  post-hole,  9-inch do. . 

Awls,  cast-steel,  saddler's,  assortetl,  regular  ." . . .  do  . 

Awls,  cast-steel,  shoemaker's,  peg,  assorted,  regular : do . . 

Awls,  cast-steel,  shoemaker's,  sewing,  assorted,  regular do. . 

Axes,  assorted,  3^  to  4^  pounds,  Yankee  pattern do  . . 

Axes,  cast-steel,  broad,  12-inch  cut,  single  bevel  do... 

Axes  (or  hatchets),  broad,  cast-steel,  6-inch  cut,  handled do. . . 

Axes,  cast-steel,  hunter's,  handleU do 

liabbit  metal,  medium  (juality pounds . 

Bellows,  blacksmith's,  30-inch,  extra 

Bells,  cow,  wrought,  large dozen . 

Bells,  cow,  wrought,  small do  . . 


O 


S 


H 
1 

10 

1 

]3i 
22 
17i 
23i 
20 1«^ 
1  ' 

U 

a 
a 

1 

3i 
416 
126 
151 


933J 


m 


eS 
03 

a 


10 

1 

13i 

iSi 
!i3i 

1  ' 
I 
.  ii-3 

1 
'H 

151 
'984? 


4A 


164     !    164 
380       455 


14 

9i 


14 


Bells,  hand.  No.  6,  polished    do . . . 

Bells,  school  (200  pounds  net  weight),  with  fixtures  for  hanging 

Bells,  school  (300  pounds  net  weight),  with  fixtures  for  hanging 

Bells,  school  (400  pounds  net  weight),  with  fixtures  for  hanging 

Belting,  leather,  2-inch feet . 

Belting,  leather,  3-inch do . . . 

Belting,  leather,  3i-inch do. . . 

Belting,  leather,  4in('h do . . . 

Belting,  leather,  5-inch do. . . 

Belting,  leather,  6-inch do. . . 

Belting,  leather,  7-inch do . . . 

Belting,  leather,  8-inch do. . . 

Belting,  leather,  12-ini'h ^ do. . . 

Belting,  rubber,  3-ply,  3-in<'li do. . 

Belting,  rubber,  3-ply,  4-inch do. .. 

Belting,  rubber,  3-ply,  6-incli do . . . 

Belting,  rubber,  3-j>ly ,  8-inch do . . . 

Belting,  rubber,  4-ply,  3-inch do . . . 

Belting,  rubber,  4-jdy,  4-inch do . . . 

Belting,  rubber,  4-ply,  6-inch O.o... 


'4 

6 
2 
2 

130 

'2i 

6 

3 

130 

140 

140 

20 

20 

106 

106 

1.50 

150 

i       136 

136 

1 

j        20 

20 

no 

110 

20 

r 

tiO 

100 
40 
25 
20 

120 
20 
50 

lOO 
40 
J*5 
'^0 

V20 
20 
50 

a  ^Mechaels  standard,  edges  sacked. 
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awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 
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Points  of  delivery. 
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$14  70 
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34 
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55 


84 
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17 

23 
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16 
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3  75 

2  48 


3  75 

20  00 

30  00 

40  00 

12 

19 

23 

27 

33 

39 

45 

53 

80 

13 
17 
25 
34 
15 
20 
30 
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24  00 

12  00 

4  10 


4  27 


4  50 
1  00 


:t50 


07i 
9  50     «$9  00 
4  80    


'  $0  08i 
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30  00' 
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16  ! 
21  < 
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24 

23 
30 

29 
37 

36 
44 
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50 
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77 

73 
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1  65 


3  38 


;  78  50 
!  113  00 
I  149  00 


13 
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24 
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49 
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PROPOSALS    RECEIVED    AND    CONTRACTS    AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[Note. — Figures  in  large  type  deDote  the  rates  at  which  coDtracts  have  been  awarded ; 


Class  19v 
Hardware — Continued. 


Belting,  rubVor.  4-ply,  8-inch feet. 

Belting,  rubber,  4-ply,  10-inch do — 

Bolting,  rubber,  4-ply,  12-inch do — 

Belting,  rubber,  4-ply,  14-inch do  . . 

Bits,  auger,  cast-steel,  i-inch dozen . 

Bits,  auger,  cast-steel,  |-inch do. . . 

Bits,  auger,  cast-steel,  J-inch do  . . 

Bits,  auger,  cast-steel,  |-inch , do . . . 

Bits,  auger,  cast-steel,  |-inch do 

Bit.s,  auger,  cast-steel,  1  inch do. 

Bits,  auger,  cast-steel,  li-inch do 

Bits,  auger,  cast-steel,  1^-inch do. . 

Bits,  extension,  ^  to  1^  by  |  to  3  inch do . . 

Bits,  gimlet,  double  cut,  assorted,  i  to  g  inch do. . 

Bita,  gouge,  i  to  §  inch do. . 

Bits,  pod,  i  to  §  inch  do 

Bolts,  carriage,  i  by  1 per  100. 

Bolts,  carriage,  |  by  1^ do. , 

Bolts,  carriage,  i  by  2 do., 

Bolts,  carriage,  I  by  2^ do. . 

Bolts,  oariiage,  i  by  3 do. 

Bolts,  carriage,  i  by  3i ■. do. 

Bolts,  cari'iage,  i  by  4 do 

Bolts,  carriage,  i  by  4 J do  . . 

Bolts,  carriage,  i  by  5 do . 

Bolts,  carriage,  i  by  4 , do 

Bolts,  carriage,  |  by  5 do. 

Bolts,  caiTiage,  I  by  6 do . 

Bolts,  carriage,  i  by  7 do. 

Bolt«,  carriage,  i  by  8 do 

Bolts,  carriage,  i  by  10 do.. 

Bolts,  carriage,  \  by  11 do. . 

Bolts,  carriage,  i  by  12 do. . 

Bolts,  carriage,  |  by  2 do . . 

Bolts,  can-iage,  |  by  2J do 

Bolts,  carnage,  1  by  3 do . . , 

Bolts,  carriage,  |  by  4 do. . . 

Bolts,  carriage,  fby  5 do... 

Bolts,  carriage,  |  by  6 ,. do . . . 

Bolts,  carriage,  |  by  7 '. do . . , 

Bolts,  carriage,  |  by  8 do. . , 

Bolts,  carriage,  f  by  9 do... 

Bolts,  door,  wrought-iion  barrel,  5-inch dozen 

Bolts,  shutter,  wrought  iron,  10-inch do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  i  by  1 per  100. 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  i  by  1^  do... 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  i  by  2 do. . . 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  i  by  2J    do. . . 

Bolts,  square  hea<l  and  nut,  i  by  3 do. . . 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  |  by  3J do . . . 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  i  by  4 do . . . 

Bolts,  square  head  and  uut,  |  by  4i do . . . 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  /'g  by  1 do. . . 

Bolts,  square  bead  and  nut,  ^g  by  IJ do. . . 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  Vs  by  2 do . . . 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  A  l^Y  2.i do. . . 

Bolts,  square  head  and  nut,  I'g  by  3 do. . . 
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1, 225 

1,475 
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1, 580 

1,580 

1, 450 

1,450 
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930 

730 
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980 

1,180 

780 

780 

1,  000 

1,200 

1, 100 

1,100 

1, 100 

1,300 

575 

775 

225 

425 

425 
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1, 175 

1 ,225 

1,000 

1,O50 

1,825 

1,875 

2,  000 

2,250 

1,  850 

2,100 

1,  650 

1,900 

1, 475 

1,675 

1,325 

1*575    , 

1, 175 

1,375    ! 

18 

18 

gi 

8i 

520 

520    , 

370 

370 

392 

392 

272 

272 

242 

242 

210 

210 

28.5 
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200 

2O0 

200 

20O 

200 
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792 

842 

852 

852 

1,  982 

2,077 
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advertisement  of  April  25,  1«82,  for  hardware  for  the  Indian  service— K^outinned. 
9, wards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 
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^Points  of  delivery. 
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47 
49 
51 
53 
55 
57 
59 

1  80 

2  00 
2  20 
2  40 

2  60 

3  00 
3  20 
3  .50 

78 

84 

90 

.      1  02 

1  14 

1  26 

1  38 

1  50 

1  60 

1  20 

1  75 

1  07 
1  09 
1  12 
1  18 
1  20 
1  26 
1  30 
1  34 
1  28 
1  28 
1  22 
1  38 
J  44 

08 
0. 

0 

li 

$0  34 

4r 

New  York. 

1 

4 

0 

$0  34 

43 

52 

62 

1  45 

1  56 

1  70 

2  25 
2  75 

4  00 

5  00 

6  00 
12  60 

52 
60 
60 
6i 
62 
64 
68 
69 
70 
84 
75 
80 
2  10 
2  12 
2  50 

2  71 

3  00 
3  82 

3  87 

4  00 
90 
99 

1  00 
1  30 
1  35 

1  40 

2  30 
2  65 
2  75 

98 

1  70 

1  12 
1  12 
1  15 
1  20 
1  24 
1  30 
1  32 
1  36 
1  28 
1  28 
1  33 
1  40 
1  46 

New  York. 

»•••••      •»■•• 







j$l  35 
1  47 

$1 45 
1 55 

1  65 

1  90 

2  10 

2  85 

$1  99 
2  12 

1  58 

2  59 

2  03 

3  06 

2  48 

3  77 

3  60 



5  06 

5  50 

.^••. 

6  34 

7  18 

'                                          1 

7  29 

13  40 

12  50 

18  00 

32 

75 

75 

42 

42 

43 

45 

47 

49 

50 

52 

54 

1  61 

1  79 

1  96 

2  14 
-2  31 

2  66 

2  84 

3  01 
70 
75 
80 
91 

1  01 
1  12 
1  22 
1  33 
1  43 
90 

1 

11  61 

19  30 
30 

19  35 

78 

$0  64 
64 

78 

45 

50 
50 
50 
52 
54 
56 
58 
60 
62 

1  85 

2  05 
2  25 
2  45 

2  65 

3  05 
3  25 
3  45 

80 

86 

92 

1  04 

1  16 

1  28 

1^0 

1  52 

•      1  64 

46 

47 

49 

, 

51 

-.53 

>••>•••«•••• 

58 

56 

58 

1  75 

1  94 



2  10 

2'33 

2  50 

2  88 

3  08 

3  27 

74 

82 

87 

............ 

98 

» 

1  10 

1  32 

'"*'■**'!      " 

• 

1  44 

' 

/ 

1  55 

1 

1  20 



1  00 
1  70 

1  90 

1  12 
1  12 
116 
1  20 
1  24 
1  28 
1  32 
1  36 
1  28 
1  28 
1  34 
1  40 
1  46 

I 


PKOPOSALS    EECEIVED    AND    CONTRACTS    AWAEDED 


xK... 


Bnllis  M|iHini  lii«d  ind  ui 
KultH,  KitnaTe  hpail  uu  — 
Xn  ts.  aqiiBre  hmd  BUi 
IMtB,  KqliaTp  bead  ant 
Bo  t«,  aiiuare  he«d  ant .. 
lloltH,  square  head  aud  ni 
BnlTK.  wiuorv  Iivad  ai 
lWta,«iluaTalifladat 
Saltii,  aqnare  head  n 
Bolta,  square  h«d  ai 

Ba  tii,aq<iarelieadBL    

Bolta,  equan  head  and  nut,    : 
Bu  ta,  Hiuara  hflu]  aiid  nut, 
Bolta,  aqtiure  b«d  ai 
Bolta,  aquare  hmil  aim  m 
.    Bo  ta,  aqiinre  hea<1  aut)  tit 
Bolta,  iHinarc  h«d  ami  m 
Brdta,  aqnam  head  aiul  Di   , 
Bolta.  aqnarn  hnail  and  uiit,  ^  i  3  — 
BotlH,  animre  head  aod  nut,  g  I  S|.. . 
BiiIlK,  ncmare  liead  aud  uilt,  X  X  4  . . . 

Bulta, aquare  head  nuil  uut,  A  i  «( 

B<>ltK.>tiiuarohRadaiidnut.gi5. do.. 

l(.dt»,  Brjaare  head  and  uut,  S  i  S do.. . 

B»lt»,  Ritual's  head  and  nut,  A  x  T do  . 

Bolta,  Mjxinm  head  uud  nut,  j  i  3) do. . . 

Bull B, Hiinare head  and  nut,  1 14 do... 

Boltivai[uaniliBadKn>iu»t,ii4J do.., 

Bolii.  aiiuai-e  head  and  uut.  i  x  5 do. . . 

B<>lta,  ■Hinare  head  and  uut,  i  i  SJ du. . . 

BiiltH,  square  bend  aud  nut,  1x6 ilo. . . 

Bollx,  annare  head  and  uut.  1 1  T da. . . 

Bolta,  square  head  and  nut, !  x  8 iln. . 

Bolta,  aquaro  head  anil  unl.  j  1 9 do.. . 

Bolta,  square  hi-ad  and  uut,  1 1 T ■!»... 

BoIta,squan)h«Baauauut,|ie do... 


1 

3 

I- 

3 

- 

« 

1- 

1  IIH 

M 

•.a 

Is? 

«i 

\ii 

•!« 

i  m 

i'^ 

''tl, 

.9«Ji 

ISolta,  tire, 

Bolta,  tirt', 
Bolts,  tin-, 
Udta,  tli-e. 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under  advertisement 
of  April  25,  1882,  far  hardware  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 

IXOTE. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  wbich  contracts  have  been  awarded;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


Class  19. 
Hardware— Continued. 


Brushes,  marking,  assorted,  . 
dozen ' 

Brushes,  paint,  all  bristles,  ! 
No.  J,  full  size doz . ' 

Brushes,  paint,  all  bristles,  : 

No.  3f  full  feize doz . 

i 

^Brushes,  paint,  all  bristles,  I 
No.  §,  full  size doz  i 

Brushes,  paint,  all  bristles,  \ 
No.  2,  full  size doz . 

Brushes,   scrub,   6-row,  10-  ; 
inch doz.' 


Brashes,  stove,    S-row.   10- 
inch doz. 


Brushes,  varnish,  all  bris- 
tles. No.  3,  full  size  . .  .doz. 


Brushes,  whitewash,  all  bris- 
tles, 8-inch  block,  with 
handle doz. 


Butts,  brass.   If  inch,  nar-  , 
row doz  - 

Butts,    brass,    2-inch,   nar- 
row   — doz. 

Butts,  brass,  2J-in"h,  nar- 
row  doz. 

Butts,  door,  2x3  inch,  loose  . 
pin,  acorn doz . 

Butts,  door,  2|  X  3  inch,  loose 

.  pin.  acorn doz.' 

Butts,  door,  3x3  inch,  loose 
pin,  acorn doz. 

Butts,  door,  3  x3|in^,  loose  . 
pin,  acorn doz. 

Calipers, outside  and  inside, 
6-inoh doz . 

Calipers,  outside  and  inside, 
8-inch doz  I 

Caps,     percussion,     water-  ' 
proof,  in  tin  boxes  of  100, 
per  100 

Cai*ds.  cattle doz . 


u 

!« 

O 

>> 

n 

3 


10^ 

I 
I 

1 

i 

I 

41  K 

I 

ioh! 

I 

I 

r 
i 

"  ! 

23i  { 
21ii 
62  i 
32  1 
58    I 

I 

.56     1 


1  . 

12 


/, 


bC 
c8 


I       e-< 


CD 


W 

i/2 


> 
o 

c 
o 

o 


O 


•  ^ 

EC 

o 

x> 

• 

o 

>    N 

« 

:    A 

< 

OQ 

■ 

O 

« 

^ 

c 
S 


or. 

O 

.a 

c 
c 

ft 
p 

h3 


oi 

4^ 


Points  of  delivery. 


eh 

an 

411 
Hi 


O 


o 

o 

tb 

bC 

<^ 

ee 

« 

o 

•M       1 

••-< 

ja     1 

Xi 

O      i 

O 

■2 

o 

J2i 


o 


o 

o 


o 


$0  50 


5  00 

3  15 

7  00 

4  00 

10  20 

5  00 

3  15 
2  48 

86 


1  1*^ 


2  20 


301 

ir   I 

*J3i 
21i  I 


f26 
42 
66 


63 

62 

38 

36 

1-12  2  00 
7-12  2  50 


7,000      17,000 
5  3 


26 

41 

64 

60 

60 
70 
78 

3  00 

4  00 


05h 

70  : 


$3  15 

4  70 

5  25 
2  70 


120 

84 


1  10 
1  65 


$0  35   $0  2& 

50 

7  50  '    3  30 

3  50 


9  50 


7  30 

4  75 


11  50    10  23 

7  40 


4  75 


1  50 


1  75 


$0  23 
36 
37 


36 
63 
60 


ilO 

4  20 
7  50 

4  20 

5  90 

3  00 


7  48 


3  00 

2  70 

•  90 
1  38 
1  50 

1  30 

1  88 

2  00 
2  25 

2  75 

3  75 
6  00 


4  25 

5  00 
8  23 


•  •  ■  •  •  ' 


$0  39 


04 
63 


22 
40 
59 
60 
75 
80 
97 

3  00 

4  00 


40 
80 


69 
65 
75i 

84 


4  70 
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Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under  adceriisement 
of  April  25,  18d2,  /w  hardware  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 

[Note. — Figures  iu  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded ;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


Class  19. 
Hakdwake— Continued. 


2 

o 

>s 

a 


Catches,  iron,  cupboard .  doz .         58J 


Compasses,  carpenter's,  6- 
inch,  cast-steel doz . 

Compasses,  carpenter's,  8- 
incb,  cast-steel doz. 

Compasses,  pocket,  2-inch, 
brass  case doz. 

Chain,  cable,  short  links,  J- 

Ib. 


inch 


.per 


06 


3rV 

300 
810 
1,000 


Chain,  cable,  short  links,  A- 

inch per  lb. 

Chain,  cable,  short  links, 

inch perl 

Chains,  loir,    i-inch,    short 

links,  with   swivel,  ordi-  ! 

nary  hook  and  grab-hook,  \ 

per  ponnd 474 

Chains,    log,    f-inch,   short 

links,  &c 152 

Chains,  log,  ^^-inch,  short 

links,  &c 40 

Chains,  surveyor's.  66-fbot,  I 

iron,  with  brass  handles  . .  I         2 


Chains,  trace.  No.  2,  6J-foot, 
10  links  to  the  foot,  .pairs,  i 

Chalk,  carpenter's,  blue.  .lb. 

Chalk,  carpenter's,  red  ..do. 

Chalk,  carpenter's,  white, 
pound • 

Chalk,  crayons gross. 

Chalk-lineA,  medium  size, 
dozen  (a) 


Chisels,  c.  s.,  cold,  octagon, 
f  X  Cinch doz. 

Chisel,  c.  s.,  socket,  comer, 
1-iuch.  handled doz . 


W4 

88 
81 

122 
71 


m 


O  6  I 

-I -2 


n 


!     -2 

•         a 

!     < 


.a 

3 
t-3 


2 


> 

o 
a 
o 
O 

W 
d 


P 
O 


O 

O 
1^ 


o 

t-5 


i 
IS 


w 


9 

00 

a 
o 

o 
o 

W 

0 

.a 

o 

Ha 


ee 

ee 

I— 


Points  of  delivery. 


U 

o 


oc 

es 

« 


o 
.a 


o 
n 

O 


asi  .$to  S8 

tig  I       1  78 
2  65 


3i, 

300 

810 

1,000 

474 

40 


44 
93 
81 

ri 


$0  60  $0  50 

t 

180  


o 

125 


O 


525 


o 


2  50    2  50 
2  50  


$0  36     $0  39 
61 


;$o  05 

I      05J 
05 


05^ 
06^ 


05A 
06A 


05i     05A 


$1  50  I  2  50 
1  72i 


3  75 
3  DO 
05 
06i 
05| 


06 
06 


43« 


09i 
18 

12 
I3i 


1  98 
9  00 


05i 

05/a 
07 

1 

1 

05^ 
061 

....... 

....... 

-           _       - 

j            1 

4  50 

1            '            1 

I                        1 

48 
14 

49 

1                  

47    

08 

03 

10 

08 

$6  08 

09    

12 


1  75 

7  98 

8  CO 


20 
30 
35 


25 


I 


1  50    2  00 

i 
9  50    ' 10  00 


a  Also  offered  by  F.  B.  Hobart,  Xew  York,  at  12.|  cents. 


FOB  HAHDWABE   FOB   INDIAN   SEBVICK. 


tlTon.— Figurea  in  larga  tn>«  deaotc  the 


nutde  on  oompution  of  sBinple*  wltli  vhiob  « 


fa      i 
Ik     '• 


Points  of  dBllTarj. 


I    I 


3  13 

I   2  40 


llllnch.  handled doi 

ChlHcla.  c.  s.acKkel,  flrmec,  . 


339 
3tS 


2-liiab, 

ChlBSlR.  c 


b,  handled . 

,.  c.  s.  SMkel 
h,  hiutdled . 

'  "iianXd* 


ChlwlB.  c.  s.  Hocknt,  frataiDK, 
1-inch,  handlecl doc. 

CblHlii,  c  >.  eof  ket,  flaiiilui;, 
11-lDch,  hHuitleil dui 

CMnIa,  c.  t.  ■oc:ket.  ftitmliiK, 


3  SO 

sra  ■ 

3  to 

4  30 

s  00 

'   4  SH 

3  38  . 

4  00  . 

3  00  I 


PROPOSALS  RECEIVED  AND  CONTRACTS  AWARDED 


i     I 
1  .  * 


CbiBels,  c  >■  goolret,  Aunlnir, 
2-Inob,  handled doi. 

ClBinpB,  carptnterg',  iron,  to 

Cleavers.  bntelierV',"  lO-Inch, 

doi 

ClotbeB-liDf,  palTsnIied 

A-in  oh  diameter,  in  lengtba 

CravbATH,  ■ttiel'poiuted,  lu- 

SDrledelzea per  lb. 

CoTTfODnibs,  tinned  Iron,  S 

DivIdeiB,  D.  H.  wing,  g-lncb, 
Dlvlden,  c,  a.  wing,  10-incb, 

DrlllB,  blBckeniitbs'....doi. 

Drills,  breast doi. 

DrillB.  bmd,  ligbt.  far  meUl, 

Tsu<:ete,  brass,  riuihln^  1- 

TanceU.  wood,  cortiined, 

No.a - -..      doi. 

files,  Oat,  tABtard,  g-lnch, 

lilH.  flat.  liaHtard,  14-inch. 

311ss.  flat,  bmtaid,  Ifi-lnch, 

Files,  flat,  wood,  IS-lnch, 

FQes.  Sat,   wood,  14-hi(th, 


Point!  Df  delivei?. 


10,  GOO    le.aeo 


3-3  3  BO    I 
1|    S  63 


11! 

1  3D 

.« 

3(t| 

S6S 

.« 

111   s  1« 

.» 

... 

13A 

in 

FOE   HAEDWAHE    FOE    INDIAN    6EBVICE. 


ISOTE — Flgnna  in  largo  tjpe  dmola  the  ra 


1 

1 

1 

1 

5 

1 
1 

1 

^ 

i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

Hard  w  aes— Cod  t[Due 

Point*  of  deUrerj, 

jj 
g 

^ 

J 

1       1 
s      1  g 

1 
1 

1 

Piles,  talf-roond,  tmatard,  8-inc 

...doa- 

11 

in 

Sl40tlM 

tl  S3  'n  54 

)1S> 

fiso 

HlB«,  half.raDBd,  basfanl,  lO-inc 

h.do.... 

m 

1» 

19T 

270 

2  30 

2  19 

2  S3 

213 

Slle*  hslf-tound,  biiBtanl,  l£-in 

h.do.... 

m 

Hi 

9S0 

S7G 

aoo 

SU 

338 

298 

PltM,mill-mw.e-inch 

..do-.. 

IB 

la 

S3 

W 

1  3B 

88 

lOD 

88 

PfteB,miU.sBw,e-inch 

..do.... 

2Ti 

an 

110 

1  00 

1  29 

144 

127 

yUeMmll-ww.lO-taob 

..do.... 

m 

6S1 

108 

2» 

I  33 

IBS 

20S 

178 

rUBMnm-aaw,12-Ino]i 

.-do— . 

m 

J9S 

^30 

3  20 

vi 

2S5 

2S3 

265 

FUes,  mlU-BBW,  14-incb 

..do.... 

«i 

08) 

343 

4B0 

a  »0  i  3  73 

4  14 

803 

311CI*,  TDDnd,  tHuUid,  e-inob. , .. 

..do---. 

12H 

i-m 

S3 

DO 

88;      B8 

100 

90 

K1b«,  round,  b«tiird,  B-lnch. .. 

..do.... 

^A 

»A 

130 

160 

1  28     1  28 

144 

130 

PUe*,  round,  btttacd,  lO-inoh. - 

-do— 

«1 

Si 

tto 

2  25 

t  80     1  83 

2  00 

1  §3 

Pilea.  roand.  bsaUid.  12-iDOb . . . 

-,do-... 

'1 

>i 

3  40 

320 

a  43  ',  2  55 

03 

200 

lilBa,  roond,  baatatd,  14-liioh. . . 

..do  ... 

2i 

n 

3  43 

4  SO 

a  70     3  73 

4  II 

3  70 

Files,  iqonre.  bMl4ird,  la-inoli . 

..do— - 

8i 

61 

4  40 

320 

2  50 

i 

52 

255 

2  07 

280 

IilM,ti.pflr.aBw,a-inoli 

..do.... 

sc 

«8 

44 

60 

50 

64 

49 

rUM,tap«r 

•aw.BJ-inoh 

..do—. 

Kk 

491 

43 

SO 

50 

5t 

50 

rUM.tiipet 

saw.Vlnoh 

..do-.-. 

78 

81 

31 

72 

58 

45 

67 

Pil«.  taper 

»».*il"=l' 

..do.... 

53 

as 

S9 

80 

B5 

07 

04 

Site-,  taper 

mw,5.1ooh 

..do-..- 

47 

33 

•• 

B5 

J 

K 

No,  3-0, 1  35 
No.  6-0,1  M 

78 

ez 

76 

Pil™,  taper 

BaB.&t-inoh 

-do  ... 

14t 

141 

83 

110 

80 

S4 

£8 

Filoa,  taper 

Mw.fl-tnth 

..do.... 

3g 

38 

m 

121 

105 

107 

1  08 

71>b-ba>li8 

rlDgod,  BSiwrteil, 

lOH.  y, 

dozen.. 

HO 

291 

iro 

OB 

nih-lines,  cotton,  aMo.tod  bIiim 

M 

il 

JiHl-lrona.  A-pound  ...neTpoun 

Flttt-imt.»-8-pgnnd 

Flal-lrona,  ;-poond 

ni, 

d,  pairs.. 

1 

u 

" 

3 

si 

03 

03 
03 

03 
03 
03 

US 





PROPOSALS    EECEIVED   AND    CONTKACTS    AWARDED 

AbitriKt  ofpropoiali  received  and  amtraots  ataarded  in  Sew  York  City,  under 
[IfoTK.— Figntes  In  Urge  tjpa  denote  the  nte>  at  wblch  cootnot*  have  been  avuded ; 


otbJ  tinea,  S(  feet  bandies,  packed  in  eases  .. 


_J_ 


Forks,  h 

forka,  nianute,  i^  a., 

Oates,  molaaaea.  2  li 
Ganges,  marking... 


oval  tlneB,5J  teet  handles d 

a.,  4  oval  tinea,  long  handles,  packed  In  oaaee d 

a.,  i  oral  Umh*,  long  haitdlea,  atrapped  fernile,  packed  in  oi 


Si, 


Gangea,  saddlera' 
Qiiufela,  metal  lie 


nail,  aasorted,  Urge do... 

■,An)Bri«Hn,ii  quality Wea. 


Bqnallly.. 
B  niiality  . . 


a,  wlnHow.  B  x  15,  AioeiH 


n.BiJualitv  .  . 

u.BqnaUty... 
,-^^,.„  .  ,^ji>u..i^BD,  B  qaalilj-  .- 
dow,  10 1 13,  Amrjtiwan,  B  niialltv  - 
dow,  10  X  14,  Ameiicau,  B  qualtty  .. 
duv,  10  X  IK,  AmL'rii'an,  S  qaaUty  . . 
dow.  ID  X  18,  American,  B  qosllty  . . 
.4,  Ameiiean,  B  qnallt.r . . 


..do... 


Glaaa,  wtudow,  13  x  16,  Anierloan.  B  quality 

G-laaa,  vlDdoir,  12  xUI,Amerfoiui,B  quality >»i 

QIbh,  vlitdoir,12x  as,  A.meri(inn,B  quality do 

Olaaa,  wludoii',  12  X  29,  Araeiican,B  quality do 

Gl»»»,wlndow,  14  X  20,  AmerloaUjB  quality da 

QliulerB' glasa-ruttera    .. do» 

Qloe,  carpentorii',  madiiiiii  qnallty paon 

Glue'poti,  No.  I,  tinned   

Goiigea.e.R.,j.lnch  socket,  tinner,  handled doz 

Ganges,  c.  d.,  t-fnch  socket,  Htmer,  handled . , dc 

Gouges,  c.  a..  (.Inch  aoeket.  firmer,  handlwt it 


j-lnch  Boekt^,  firmer,  bandied  . . 
1-inch  socket,  llmier,  handled  . . 
,  vclghing  ^0  pounda 


Grindstones,  weigbmjr  lAO  ponti 
Gnndfltoni-a,  welfcliinjc  2S0  poiiu 


'^ 


lu.locks,  left-hand du. 
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advertisement  of  April  25,  1882, /or  hardware  for  the  Indian  advice — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  whicli  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 
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Points  of  delivery. 


t 

^25 


a$2  85 
a4  50 
a3  42 
a4  07 
a5  35 
a6  00 
a5  35 
a6  00 

a8  98 


> 


M 


40 
45 

4  25 

5  25 


4  50 
15 
35 


43  00 
15i 


3  95 

4  «2 

5  30 

5  60 

6  30 


-2 

o 

I 


I 
I 

o 


o 

S 


125 


;z5 


$4  35  i    &$3  90    ;      $4  50 


$3  89 


5  75      65  00 

I 

4  00  :  e4  90 


$0  18 


eS  90 

2  00 
45 

5  50 

24  00 

5  00 
16 
40 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
65 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
75 


6  00 
6  00 

9  75 

1  90 

48 

5  50 


3  50 
18 
33 


3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


4  25 


01^ 


OlA 


01,^T 


01t«» 


OU 


02 

'62' 


17 
5  20 

4  80 

5  20 

5  80 

6  40 

7  20 
01 


44 


01 
01 


3-4 
3-4 


01 
01 


01 

6i 


01 


3-4 

3-4 


3-4 


3-4 


3-4 


01 

80 

8  00 


1-2 

35  i 

7  00  ■■ 


5  49 


9  23 


$2  85 
2  85 


• 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 


85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
85 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 
35 


I 


O 


$3  40 

5  50 
3  75 

6  50 

3  00 
30 

4  50 

6  00 

4  00 

20 

40 

45 

55 

55 

2  55 

2  55 

2  S5 

55 

55 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

90 

20 

85 

10  20 

20 

40 

4  25 

5  00 

6  00 
6  10 
6  75 


M 

M 

h 

;» 

0 

0 

h 

l>* 

{c 

^ 

CD 

9 

^ 

^ 

C$3  50 

d4  10 


e5  10 
d5  65 

c7  60 
as  20 


$0  43^ 
4  45 


2 
2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
3 
2 


35 
5  50 


c  Plain.       d  Strapped.       e  Boxed ;  25  oenta  1^%%  \iwt\"ec^^«A.. 


PEOPOSALS    EECEIVED   AND    C0MTBACT8   AWABDED 

Abiilracl  ofpropotaU  received  uni  contracts  awardtA  in  New  York  Cilg,  under 
[KOTK, — Figures  in  large  (ype  denote  (he  rates  at  whioh  oontraets  have  been  awanled ; 


FOE    HARDWARE    FOR    INDIAN    SERVICE. 

«df  w(i«eine«J  of  April  25,  lrt82,  for  hardmarefor  the  Indian  aervice — Contiuued. 
awtinis  •terv  made  on  camparison  of  samplea  vitU  irhlch  each  bid  iras  occompamed.) 
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Points  of  delivery. 


1 

1 

, 

t'l 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

9  lO 

BSO 

5  2a 

I  90 

15 

•T  00  '     «S  30 
30  ]           30 

•**^ 

4  05  '         4  7S 
280,         250 
am               10 

1'," 

Hi 

4  35 
TOO 

■•".iS 

al3 

*"il] 

>41 

18  1               13 

4  ^1    s'ti 

650;         380 

•0  03 

437 

300 

»3  1S 

•3  13 

3  ISO 

tstn 

4!M 

m    ii 
Hi    jH 

11 
11 

1  DO 

«4 

(A 

03 
03 
OJ 

•Irt 

'»»,\ 

n3A 

•  lA 

OSA 

»h 

•JA 

PROPOSALS   RECEIVED    AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Ha  hu  wiBE— Contf  n  ucd. 


Inn. 


1,  bADd,  1  X  U  )iio 
a,  tamd,  A  1 1  too 

],  band,  A  i  Zlno 
a,  band,  hx^inc 

J,  bimd,  AiSiin 
p.bBBU,  A»Kln 
[LbuUer.ilncB  .. 
a,  flst-bar  ■  -  "- 

Oat-bB] 
fla^bu■, 


ast-bii 


a.  ilst-bsi 
n,  flat-bar, 
n,  flat-bar, 
D.  flBt-bnr, 
n,  aat-bai 


1 1 11  inch  . . 
lilimcb.. 


Piiinrb...; 


iiliinoh do.. 


SoOitA 

53it 

oaA 


03A 

'03A   . 
"  03A 
03A   - 

"oaA  - 

"03  A 


a 


au 

1 

:^^ 

30 

"" 

03) 

«JA 

^Si 

170 

•»l 

(IJl 

110 

02, 

FOE    HAEDWABE    FOE    INDIAN    8BEVICE. 


[Nora.— PtgOTCT  in  large  type  denote  tb 


Et  now  ASX— Contluaeil. 


Point  of  delivery. 


J       g      § 


Iron,  half.roaad.  Hnoh  . . 
Iron,  htir-ronnrt,  j-tnch  . . 
Iron,  bslf-ronud,  J-lnoli . . 


lTon|  balf-roondi  1-lDCb  .  ■  ■ 

Iron,  bairTDnnil.  Itlnoh .. 
Iron,  baJf-ronnd,  ll-inch  .. 
l™,Jmiliita,Ax2lB0h. 
Iron,  JnniAtA,  }  x  2  inch  , , 


Iron.  Jnnlata,  sheet,  2S-inch,  No.  £E 
ln)n.nail.ro<i,tiI'=— ■■ 
Iron,  Norway,  J  x 


lion.  1  oval,  iTlinch do... 

Iron.  I  aval,  }  1 1  JDch do... 

Iron,  oval,  1  to  l  inch,  ansoned do... 

Iron,  round,  J- inch,,,.,.,. ^... .-.- -....--.do.,. 

Iron,  Tonnd,  Ji-inch do,.. 

Iron,  roQud,  finoh do... 

Iron,  round,  ^Ineh -....,.,--.....-., do... 

Inm.  round,  1-lnob. do... 

Iron,  round,  A-lnch do . . . 

Inm.  round,  j'ineb ., ................ do... 

Inn.  ronnd.  l-lnch do... 

ban,  ronnd,  j-incb do . . . 

Inn,  ronnd,  linob do... 

Iron,  nnnd,  ij-incb do. .. 


ffi 

SO 

Too 

Dfl 

i« 

Si 

'" 

0% 

,SR 

«'A 

Tt 

»3  , 

1  nio 

3  1»0 

«»fh 

oaSi. 


•3A 
'03A  ' 

"oifi,' 

"imi" 

"oi^"' 
"(ma" 
baft" 

"iwA  Y 
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PROPOSALS    RECEIVED    AND    CONTRACTS    AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  N^ew  York  City^  under  advertisement 
^  of  April  25,  1882,  for  furnishing  hardware  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 

(Note. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  heen  awarded;  awards  were 
made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


i                 '                 ' 

1                                                                                                                               • 

ee 

t: 

ichard 

rane. 

o 

.     « 

Q 

O 

,       ^ 

w 

W 

• 

OS 

o 

Class  19. 
Hardware— Continued. 


Iron,  round,  1^-inch pounds. .  i 

Iron,  sheet,  ^inch  thick do ; 

Iron,  sheet,  |  inch  thick do 

Iron,  sheet,  A  inch  thick 

Iron,  sheet,  Ko.  16 do 

Iron ,  sheet,  No.  20 do 

Iron,  sheet.  No.  22. do — 

Iron,  sheet.  No.  24 do 

Iron,  sheet,  stovepipe  No.  24 do j 

Iron,  sheet,  stovepipe  No.  25 do j 

Iron,  sheet,  stovepipe  No.  26 do i 

Iron,  square,  i-inch do j 

Iron,  square,  §-inch do ' 

Iron,  square,  ^-inch do 

Iron,  square,  |-inch do 

Iron,  square,  |-inch do 

Iron,  square,  1-inch do 

Iron,  square,  l^-inch do ; 

Iron,  square,  1^-inch do 

Iron,  Swede,  i  x  J do 

Iron,  Swede,  |xi do 

Iron,  Swede,  |  x  1 do 

Iron,  Swede,  I X  J do 

Iron,  Swede,  |  x  1 do 

Iron,  Swede,!  x  | do 

Iron,  Swede,  Jx2 do 

Iron,  Swede,  |  x  2i do 

Iron,  tire,  i  x2 do 

Iron,  tire,  ^  x  IJ do 

Iron,  tire,  /b  ^  If do 

Iron,  tire,  /a  x  l| do 

Iron,  tire,  i  x  IJ do 

Iron,  tire,  i  x  IJ do 

Iron,  tire,  |  x  2| do 

Irou,  tire,  S  x  IJ do 

Iron,  tire,  |  x  2 do 


o 


O' 


350 

350 

20 

500 

250 

100 
50 

850 

1,000 

1,575 

3,005 
275 
110 
770 

745 

1,U5 

770 

100 
1,  225 

30 
140 

10 

125 

1,200 

675 

1,135 

135 

700 

1,425 

460 

150 

2,930 

25  1 
575  , 

525  j 
525 


-2 

et 

•♦3 

a 

et 


100 

250 

350 

100 

500 

50 

200 

50 

50 

50 

50 

100 

850 

50 

950 

200 

1,375 

3,005 
275 
110 
100 
720 
175 
570 
450 
745 
150 
620 
100 
175 

1,050 

30 

140 

10 

325 

300 

l,00O 
125 
550 
275 
860 
135 
700 
200 

1,225 
460 
150 

1,055 

1,950 
25 
150 
425 
525 
50 
475 


Points  of  delivery. 


w 


|$0  03^ 

! oii"" 

I        04i 

04i 
04i 

oiS* 

"04^ 

"04^ 
■*05" 


05 
04 

03^ 


03^ 
03  * 

0'2a" 


02A 
02^ 


05i 

05*" 

05" 


04f 

03A 
03A 


03 

03 

02« 


TO 


2A 
02^ 


02/, 
02" 


TO 

8 
T<5    I 


O 

08 
O 


o 
ei 


$02i 

03| 
031 

04  * 

"04*' 

"6'4f' 

"04i 

"oii* 


04i 
04i 
03^ 

03i\y 


02A 

02^" 


02i 
02ft 


02i 
051 
051 
051 
05h 


05i 


$04ft 

04ft 
04ft 
04ft 
04ft 
04ft 


05i 

04i 
04i 
03 



02ft 
02,"iT 

02ft 

-  _ 

02i    1 

02ft    

02i 

02ft    

02i 

FOR  HAEDWABE   FOR  INDIAN  SERVICE. 


[Ifon.— Signrea  in  large  t^e  ^m 
BUKle  on  ootapariaon 


i 

■3 

1 

1 

is 

i 

III 
pi  1  •< 

I* 
►J 

i 

I 

U      1     -^ 

B*BI>«ARB-CDBtlOIlsd. 

Pointe  of  delivery. 

1 

63 
99 

117 

30 

6  40 

1 

(10  10 
09 
08 

100 

1 
1 

90 

1 

1 

1 

»07i 
126 

i 

4 

1 

1 

1 

Koivea  and  forks  ...-imSm.. 
ooTianVe,  without  to* 

"Si 

OS  SS 

55 

"°'  8",i6ij- 

fl  so 

3631 

£nlveii  and  fnrke,  usrving, 

coma  liBiidteH lulra..       S2  |      33 

Knives,  d™winE,12-ineh,o,              ( 
■..flsrpentars..... dozen..         Bj' 

«0  6O 

.«. 

60. 

e  50 

7  20 

1    SI, 

207 1  nar 

fl76 

leo 

180 
18  06 

SO 

X3S 

SOS 

850 

a  25 

0  DO 

S-tva 

Xnivet,  bnntiog,  a-ioab,  eli- 
onjl^dlH,  wiUi  boUter, 

1  7S        IK 
1     lis 

B 
IM 

9 
1841 

70 
130 

! 

Knives,  ■kinnlne,  6-incli  oo- 
am  bBDdle,  witliont  bul- 

.»;  ... 

ladlea,  mel  Ung,  3t-inch  bowl. 

1  80 

' ' 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED   AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstrnet  of  proposals  received  and  contraeta  awarded  in  New  York  Cityy  under 
[NoTB.^Fignres  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


Class  10. 
Hardware— Continued. 


Latches,  thnmb,  Boggen  patent dozen. . 

Lead,  in  bars pounds.. 

Locks,  cupboard,  3^  inch,  iron  bolt,  dead,  2  keys dozen . . 


Locks;  drawer,  2 x2i  inches,  iron,  2  keys dozen.. 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  rim,  4  inches,  iron  bolt,  2  keys do 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  4J  inches,  iron  bolt,  2  keys do 

^    Locks,  mineral  knob,  5  inches,  iron  bolt,  2  keys do 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  6  inches,  iron  bolt,  2  keys do  — 

Locks,  mineral  knob,  mortise,  3i  inches,  iron  bolt,  2  keys do 


Locks,  pad,  Scandinavian,  2  inches,  2  keys,  assorted  combinations  on 
each  suipping  order dozen j 

Locks,  pad,  Scandinavian,  2^  inches,  2  keys,  assorted  combinations  on 
each  shipping  order dozen . . . 


• 

_: 

"S 

ffered 

"H         1 
1 

o 

el 

^ 

•43 

■s 

'              § 

3 

1              ^ 

p 

& 

^ 

m 

904 

395 

395    ! 

174 

2li 

'^U 

91i 

103i 

63 

63 

m 

1 

364 

m 

9^ 

9 

9 

17i 

m 

111 

114  i 

Locks,  pad,  Scandinavian,  24  inches,  2  keys,  assorted  combinations  on 
each  shipping  order dozen 

Mainsprings  for  gun  locks do 

Mallets,  carpenters',  hickory 


Mattocks,  ax,  c.  s 

Nails,  6d.,  cut pounds. 


204  I 

13  i 

74  i 

25{J 
7,570  ^ 


904 

15 : 

25A^ 
9,670 


Nails,  8d.,  cut 


do....! 


30, 420 


33,530 


Nails,  lOd..  cut do 


Nails,  12d.,  cut do  ., 


Nails,  20d.,  cut do. 


Nails,  30d..  cut do. . . 


Nails,  40d.,  cut. 


32,  070 


3t2,570 


13, 680    '       13,680 


20, 630    :       i23,230 


8,400 


5,040 


8,600 


5,640 


fl Chicago  delivery — all  locks  in  paper  boxes;  rim  locks  with  stops.     Five  cents  deducted  if  all  are 


FOR    HARDWARE   FOR    INDIAN    SERVICE. 


odeerlisemMl  0/  April  25,  1S82,  for  hardware  for  the  Itidian  lervice — Continoed. 
Kwatda  were  nude  on  comparison  at  Mmplea  vtUi  wblob  each  bid  wiu  Moompanled.] 


t        I 


Polntiof  daUTerj. 


K<wToA 

NvirToA. 

Kauut 

Citjr. 

•OK 

*0S8 

» 

OT  1 

'    2  M 
I4S 

es 
iw 

I  M 

T80 
T  M 

330 

3  SO 

■ 

182 

Cbloogo. 

Cbioifo. 

yewTotk. 

Haw 

i«. 

••s: 

•0  32 

loss 
soo 

IS 

32a 

S7S 

308 

<3  43 

as  se 

c3  »3 
lis  30 
'3  4S 


e  Saint  Fnal  delivery. 


d  Omaba  or  Sloai  City. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIVED    AND    CONTRACTS    AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  Nmv  York  Cityy  under 
[NOT£. — Figures  in  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  hare  been  awarded ; 


Class  10. 
Habdwarb — Continued. 


Nails,  60d.,  cut pounds.. 


Nails,  casing,  6d 


Nails,  casing,  8d 


.do.... 


■do 


Nails,  f en  ce,  8d do.. 


Nails,  fence,  lOd do — 


Nails,  fence,  12d do. 


Nails,  finishing,  6d do. 


Nails,  finishing,  8d do. 


Nails,  horseshoe.  No.  6 do. 

Nails,  horseshoe.  No.  7 do. 

Nails,  horseshoe.  No.  8   do. 

Nails,  lath,  3d do. 


Nails,  oX'Shoe,  No.  5 do. 

Nails,  shingle,  4d do. 


Xails,  wrought,  6d do . 


Nails,  wrought,  8d do. 


Nuts,  iron,  square,  for  i-inch  bolt do. 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  for  ^^-inch  bolt do. 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  for  |-inch  bolt do. 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  for  J-inch  bolt do. 

Nuta,  iron,  square,  for  i®g  inch  bolt do. 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  for  |-inch  bolt do. 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  for  |-inch  bolt do. 

Nuts,  iron,  square,  for  1-inch  bolt do. 


3,100 


1,860 


3,100 


4,765 


8,300 


1,560 


2,560 


1,050 

1,453 

860 

3,260 


325 
12,600 


3,090 


4,650 


70 
90 
340 
390 
280 
226 
45 
114 


i 

1 
i 

9 


3,100 


1,0S0 


3,300 


8,t65 


4,000 


3, 550    3,550- 


1,660 


i»,810 


l,05O 

l,50a 

860 

3,360 


3d5 
14,90O 


3,290 


6,450 


70 
90  i 
345 
395 
280 
231 
50 
114 


t 


a  Five  cents  deducted  if  all  are  taken  at  Chicago.        h  Saint  Paul  delivery.         cOmaha  or  Sioux  City. 


FOR   HARDWARE   FOR   INDIAN   SERVICE. 
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advertisement  of  April  25,  1882,  for  hardware  for  the  Indi-an  set^vioe — Contixiued. 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.]     ^ 


-00 

1 

1 

• 

1 

1 

• 

6 

1 

9 

1 

• 

i 

1 

• 

H 
Points  of  d€ 

John  H.  Wood- 
house. 

• 

> 

George  V.Smith. 

1 

Bridgewater  Iron 
Company. 

1 

>livery. 

Kansas  City. 

Chicago. 

a$3  20 
bS  35 
e3  50 
d3  45 
a4  45 
&4  60 
c4  75 
d4  70 
a4  20 
&4  35 
c4  50 
04:  45 
a3  45 
&3  60 
c3  75 
d3  70 
a3  20 

63  35 
c3  50 
d3  45 
a3  20 

.    b3  35 
c3  50 
dS  45 
a4  95 
b5  10 
c5  25 
d5  20 
a4  70 

64  85 
c5  00 
d4  95 

16 

15 

U 

a4  65 

&4  85 

ac5  00 

ad4  95 

18 

a3  90 

a&4  lO 

ac4  25 

ad4L  20 

a4  90 

a&5  10 

acS  25 

a(i5  20 

a4  90 

a&5  lO 

a<;5  25 

adS  20 

12 

07 

09 

064 

06 

05| 

05} 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

$0  3i 

$3  80 
4  55 
4  30 
3  55 
3  30 

3  30 
5.05 

4  80 

21 

19 

18 

6  30 

23 

4  05 

5  05 
5  05 

1 

04i 

04^ 

» 

03| 

03^ 

03i 

Obi 

05 

/ 

•••••• »••*•■ 

•••         •     ••«• 

• 

20 

14i 

e$0  15h 
el4| 
el3^ 

do  14 
13 
12 

/$0  15 

18 

• 

/15 
/15 

17 

05 

5  20 

28 

23 

17 

04i 

3  90 

051 

5  00 
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04 
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$0  12 
09 
07 
04i 
04 
03 
03 
03 

13 

.   . 

1 

08 

06i 
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05 

2JI 

1 

d Kansas  City  deliver^'.       e  New  York  or  Chicago.      /Bridgewater,  first  quality,  painted  and  polished. . 
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PROPOSALS    RECEIVED    AND    CONTRACTS    AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[Note. — Figares  in  large  tyi)e  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded ; 


Class  19. 
Hardware— Continued. 


Oaknm . : pounds . . 

Oilers,  zinc,  medium  size dozen . . 

Oil-stones,  "Washita , ...do 

Ox-bow  keys,  2-inch * do ... . 

Packing,  rubber,  ^-inch pounds. . , 

Packing,  rubber,  A-ii^c^ do  . . . 

Packing,  rubber,  |-inch  '. do ... . 

Paper,  emery  (assorted) quires . . 

Paper,  sand  (assorted) do  . .  J 

Pencils,  carpenters' dozen . .  ■ 


Picks,  earth,  steel-pointed,  6  pounds do. . 

Picks,  mill,  solid  cast  steel do . . 

Pinking  irons,  1-inch do. . 

Pipe  iron,  J-inch feet 

Pipe,  iron,  J-ioch do.. 

Pipe,  iron,  1-inch do.. 

Pipe,  iron,  li-inch do. . 

Pipe, iron,  IJ-inch do.. 

Pipe,  iron,  2-inch : do  . 

Pipe,  lead,  ^-inch   per  pound 

Pipe,  lead,  |-inch do . . 

Pipe,  lead,  1-inch do  . 

Pipe,  lead,  IJ-iuch do  . 

Pipe,  lead,  l^-inch do  . 

Planes,  fore,  double-iron,  cast  steel 

Planes,  hollow  and  round,  1-inch,  cast  steel pairs 

Planes,  hollow  and  round.  1  J-inch,  cast  steel    do . . 

Planes,  jack,  double-iron,  cast  steel 

Planes,  Jointer,  double-iron,  cast  steel 

Planes,  match,  2  inch 

Planes,  match,  1  inch 

Planes,  plow,  beechwood,  Hcrew-arni,  full  set  of  ir<m.s,  cast  steel 


-  -I 


Planes,  skew-rabbet,  ^-incli , 

Planes,  skew-rabbet,  1-inch 

Planes,  skew-rabbet,  IJ-iiich 

Planes,  sr.iooth,  double-iron,  cast  steel , 

Pliers,  cutting,  aide,  7-incli  dozen . 

Pliers,  flat-nose,  7-incli do. . , 

Pliers,  round-nose.  7-inch do. . 

Punches,  cast  steel,  belt,  to  drive,  assorted,  Nos.  2, 3,  4,  5,  and  6 do. . . 

Punches,  rotary  sprinjr.  4  tubes do . . . 

Punches,  spring,  harness,  assorted,  6,  7.  and  8  tubes do  . . 

Punches,  conductors',  assorted  .sliapes  of  holes do . . . 

Puttj^  in  bladders pounds . 

Kasps,  horse,  14  iucli dozen . 

Rasps,  liorse,  16-ineh  do. . . 

Rasps,  wood,  flat,  12-inch    . . do  . . 

Rasps,  wood,  tlat,  14-inch do. . . 

Rasp8,  wood,  halt  round,  12-ineli do  . . 

Rasps,  wood,  half-rond,  14-ineh do. . . 

Resin,  common  pounds. 
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40 
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20 
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20 
43 
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8 

11 

11 
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21  i 
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^\ 

4i 
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11 
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3,091 
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n 
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4i 
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a  Saint  Paul  delivery 


b  Omaha  delivery.  c  Per  pound.  t/ Per  ream.  e  Chicag<)  delivery 
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45 
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7  72 
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15  00 
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1  00 
10  30 

02 
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12  00 
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V4  75 

/  Rmp*.  vhen  In  qauitilles  of  50  panudi  Bud  over  far  nae  murk,  will  be  delivered  In  Chicago  at  2 
Bi  cent  advance  apon  tbeee  prices.    All  rasps,  American  Hie  Company,  flnt  qaaht;. 
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PROPOSALS    EECEIVED   AMD   CONTBACre    AWABDED 
Abitract  ofpropoeaU  received  and  ooittraeti  aivarded  in  Nem  York  Citg,  und«r 
[KOTK.— Ftgnra  In  luge  typa  denole  tiie  rU«  M  whioh  oonmots  li>Te  been  ■wmrdad; 


Bint  Mts,  ya.  2 .. 

BlvMa«t^No.S.. 

Blvetaudliura,  01 


er,  i-ln^  No.  8. 
er,  finoh,  Xo.S. 
er,  FlMb.  No.  8. 

RlveU  ud  bnra!  ira^i^Vinob,  No.  8,' 
RlTeta  ud  bum.  iron,  g-iach,  Kt>.  \ 
Blveta  and  burs,  iron,  i-inisb,  No.  S. 
BlTsts  and  burs.  Iron,  j-incb,  Xo.  8. 
Btveta  ud  bnra.  iron,  l-incb,  Xi>.  8, 


.,  No.  8,a>tbead.. 

*'-  "  Bkt-beMl.- 

Bat-lidad  . 

flM-b«d.. 


Blveta,  iron,  i-li 
mveta,  iron,  1-ii 
Klvets,  IrDn,  ^  i 
Biveta,  Inm.  ^ : 
BivelB,  Iron,  *£ : 
KlTeU,  iton.  X 
Bivets,  Iron,    i 


Bivets,  Iran. 
KiveM,  Iren, 
Rtrela,  iroD. 


flak-Lead 

, flat-bead 

,  No,  a.  Hat-bead 

„  loch.  HO.  B,  flatJiead  . . 

Wb,  flat-bond 

incb,  flat-bead 


B,  in  paekagee of  1,000 .tiii>iuaad..j 

uuuu  kiuji,  iu-vujiv;fl,  1d  pHoka|{ea of  1,000 do----i 

inillB,  i-lDoh , ponnde-  -  \ 


919 


1,I8T 
1,7»S 
1.430 


Sawa,  back,  12-inflh - 

Saws!  buck  (frames  anup]et«i.  30-liiob  blade  '.' 


:n  ar.  34-inch,  rip  .  - 


ft  Delivered  in  New 


FOR   HARDWARE   FOR   INDIAN   SERVICE, 
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advertisement  of  April  25,  1882,  fw  harchoare  foi*  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 
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8  00 
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6  00 

6  00 

6  30 

6  30 

25 

25 
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11  10 

14  60  i 

14  60 

96  00 

96  00 

1  80 


$1  50 


$3  65 


$3  90 


7 

7 

11 


York  or  Chicago.  e  Piston's. 
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PROPOSALS    RECEIVED   AND   CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[Note. — Figures  it  large  type  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded; 


Class  19. 
Habdwake— Continued. 


Saws,  hand,  26-iDOh,  6  to  8  points  to  the  inch dos^n.. 


Saws,  hand,  26-inch,  7  to  9  points  to  the  inch do ... . 

Saws,  hand,  26-inch,  8  to  10  points  to  the  inch '.do — 

Saws,  key-hole,  12-inch,  compass do 

Saws,  meat,  butcher's  bow,  20  inches. do 

Saws,  rip,  28-inch do 


Scales,  butcher's,  dial  face,  spring  balance,  round  dish,  30  pounds,  by  ounces 

Scales,  counter,  62  pounds '. 

Scales,  hay  and  cattle,  4  tons,  platform  8x14  feet 


Scales,  hay  and  cattle,  6  tons,  platform,  8x14  feet 


Scales,  letter,  34  ounces 

Scales,  platform,  counter,  240  pounds 

Scales,  platform,  1,000  pounds,  drop-lever,  on  wheels 

Scales,  platform,  1, 500  pounds,  drop-lever,  on  wheels 

Scales,  platform,  2,000  pounds,  drop-lever,  on  wheels 

Scales,  spring  balance,  24  pounds,  neavy,  with  hook 

Scissors,  6-inch,  cast  steel dozen.. 


Screw-drivers,  6-inch  blade do . . . 

Screw-drivers,  8-inch  blade do... 

Screw-drivers,  10-inch  blade do . . . 

Screws,  iron,  bench,  IJ-inch 

Screws,  wood,  bench,  2i-inch 

Screws,  wood,  iron,  i^-inch,  Nos,  4  and  5 gross. 


Screws,  wood,  iron,  |-inch,  Nos.  5  and  6 do.... 

Screws,  wood,  iron,  J-inch,  Nos.  7  and  8 do 

Screws,  wood,  iron,  J-inch,  Nos.  8  and  9 do 

Screws,  wood,  iron,  1-inch,  Nos.  9  and  10 do 

Screws,  wood,  iron,  li-inch,  Nos.  10  and  11 do 

Screws,  wood,  iron,  IJ-inch,  Nos.  11  and  12 do 

Screws,  wood,  iron,  IJ-inch,  Nos.  12  and  13 do 

Screws,  wood,  iron,  2-inch,  Nos.  13  and  14 do  ... 

Screws,  wood,  iron,  2i-incli,  Nos.  11  and  15 do 

Screws,  wood,  iron,  2i-inch,  Nos.  14  and  15 do 


66A 


H 


67i 


a  Disston's.       h  Delivered  at  any  point  mentioned  on  page  27  of  proposaL 


FOR  HABDWABE  FOB  INDIAN    SFftTICE. 


advtrtiaemetit  of  April  25, 1! 
■mrdi  wera  mnde  on  oompariu 


Si,  for  kardieare  for  the  In^an  «erfiee— Contiuned. 
.  of  samples  vltb  irhioti  e*oh  Ud  wu  aooonptuUed.) 
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486  PE0P08ALS    EECEIVED    AND   CONTEACT8   AWARDED 

Jbatraot  of  propotaU  received  and  cantraete  aiearded  in  Nea  York  Oily,  under 
[Hon ngoreg  In  lHg«  tj^e  denote  tbe  nt«B  at  wblch  oonttaets  bave  been  amnled ; 


Surewit.  weed,  inm,  S-lncb,  Noa,  16  and  18 groea.. 

Soythestonea doien.. 

Sheara,  afaeep  ,,-..-,,. ....„,.<.„--„..,. do. „, 

SbpHiH,  g-iocb,  cast  sleel,  trtmoier's  stnlgbt  — do ' 

Shoo",  horse.  No.  1 ponnda . . 

Shoei,  hors«No.Z do.... 

Shoes,  horse.  No.  4 do — 

8hoeB»  horAOp  No  & ....do 

Shoea,  horse.  No. 6 do. .. . 

Shoes,  horse,  Mo.  7 do — 

Shoea,  mule,  No.Z do.... 

Shoes,  mule.  No. 3 do.... 

Shoes,  mole,  No.1 do.... 

Shoes,  mole,  No.  8  do 

Shoes,  ox do....' 

ShOTela,  medium  qusllly,  long  handle,  No.  S,  tunnd  point, 
paekeil  in  esses dozen . . 

Sbovels,  medium  quality,  short  handle,  No.  2,  square  Dolnt, 
packed  In  esses ,  doasn.. 

Shorels.  scoop,  grain,  medium  qnallty.  No.  4,  packed  In  I 

Shot,  No.  4,  iu  S.pound  bags ponnds.. 

Shot  No.  h.  In  Spoandbass do 

Shot,  No.  8.  In  5-pound  hags ..do.... 

Sledge  hammete,  blacksmith's,  solid  osst  steel,  2  podbda 

Sledge  bsmmers,  hlaokimlth's,  solid  cast  steel,  4  ponnds 

Sledge  hammers,  blacksmith's,  solid  cast  steel,  6  pounds .... 

Sledge  hammete.  blacksmith's,  solid  cost  stesi,  S  pounds 

Siledge  hammers,  blacksmith's,  solid  caststcel,  10  pounds 

Sledge  hsuimeis,  blscksmilh'a,  solid  cast  steel,  12  pounds .... 

Soldering  Irons,  No.  3.  li  pounds  each pairs.. 

Spades;  mod. qual., long liandle,  No. 3, psckeil  In  caaeB..doi..l 

Spades,  meil.  qiisl.,  short  handle,  No.  3,  packed  in  cases  do 

Spliit  U'Teb),  wilb  plumb,  SO.tnch do.... 

Springs,  door,  spiral do 

Sqnarea,beTel,'dldlDgT,IO.Inoh ilo.... 

Squares,  framing,  sleel,  2  Inehea  wide do 

Sqnates,  psnel,  IMnch do 

Squares,  frj, 4).tnBh do.... 

Squares,  try, 7).|nch do.... 

SqnarM,  try,  10-incb do 

Staples,  wrouKllt  Imu.  3  luohvs  long doudiIb 

St*el,™at,bar,lil!nch ^ !^..do.... 

Steel,  OKSt,  l«r,  1  K  J  inch do... 

Steel,  cant,  bar,  i  X  :Mnch do.... 

Steel,  ciiSt,l«r.  I  x  4  Inch Jo  ... 

Steel,  cast,  bar.  1  <  1  inch do  .. 

■"/P(/iJA-p!^od'^rPhilmlrlph™™d£!t™centsperdo"e" 


:  7,300  . 
I  S,7T0  I 
I  9,4-20 
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^idverUsement  of  April  25,  1882,  for  hardware  for  the  Indian  service — Continued. 
«wards  were  made  on  comparison  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 
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t                               ' 

07 

•••••••.    ........     ••••.••. 

i 

.......... —  —  

1  10 

2  65 
Ml 

hn 
hn 

hU 

hU 

hlA 

25 

6  00 

6  25 

5  00 

75 

2  90 

10  00 

1 '  

1  60 
30 

, 

hl5 

60 

_ 

hl5 

90 



...  —   - 

hl5 

1  20 





hl5 

1  50 

.-      -.   .- 

hlb 

1  80 

"•■•"""• 

-1 

hl5 

{37 

1 ; 

6  75 



/6  60 
fQW 

5  59 

63 
2  84 



kd  15 

k9  15 

€6  45 

6  75 

i 

«6  4d 

6  30 

1 
1 
1 

*  *  *  * 

85 

2  85 

• 

11  13 

1 

8  00 

........ 

1 

1  67 

1  85 

2  85 

3  60 

1 

1  69 

2  68 

3  63 
18 



2  20 

2  85 

•••••••■ 

; •-.....- |..... 

19 

•                               I                                         1 

19 

'                               1 





12 

■-—J 

10* 
10} 

.«.•. ...J. ....... 

1 

1 

-       _  1  _ 

''* i'"' ' 

lOi 

..............  ....,...^....  ....... 

i _. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

...  —  .... 

poonds.       d  If  delivered  in  Chicago,  add  18  cents  per  dozen,      ein  bundles,      r;  Delivered  in  Chicago. 
^  Per  pound.  iEach.  *  Size,  No.  2. 


PROPOSALS   RECEIVED  AND  C0HTRACT8   AWARDED 

Abitivet  ofpropoiali  reoeitrtd  and  oontraoti  awarded  in  2lmB  York  Citg,  undar 
[NOTO.-~FiguTM  Id  large  ^pe  danote  the  rate*  at  vhioli  ooDlaaota  iaita  been  awarded 


:ut,ac«Agaa,  t-inch.. 
sn at,  octagon,  f-innh.. 
iBBt,  ontaBOn.  i-iucli... 
*avt,  ofltagoD.  |-1aoh.,. 
iBBt,  ootagon.  finch. .. 


Ste*l, . 

S1«el,  i 

Sted,  DMitI  oct^Doi 

Sted,  oflBt,  ootagon,  it-iuoa uu . 

Steal,  «»(, ootacoD,  Z-luch • do.. 

Steel,  OMrt.  oclagen,  Z|-buib ....do. 

SWel,  oB6i,eqnaro,  i-inoh do. 

Steel  cast,  aqua™,  j-inoh ^°- 

Bteel,  out  squace,  thust -do. 

Steel,  canr,  aquare,  i-lneh - ...*-- do. 

S4«e],  cast.  equM-e.  J-lnoh da. 

St*el!  oagtisqiiarein-inch  - do 

at*6l,  caal,  aqonTB,  li-inoh do. 

Steal,  cast,  eqUBre,  Z-inoh do 

St«el,  oaat,  Bquare,  aj-inoh do. 

Steel,  plow,  i  by  3  inohea  do. 

Stool,  plow,  I  by  Sinehea do. 

filwl,  plow)  t  b?  Ijlnobos do. 

Steol,  plow,  I  hvB  inohes do. 

Stoel,  plow,  iinelMB do. 

Stwl,  plow,  5  inchea do. 

Steel,  plow,  ,^i  taobee do. 

Steel,  spring,  i  by  i  inch do. 

Steel,  spring,  3  bj  1  inch > do, 

Stetfl,  apring,  J  b.v  It  iiirhrs do. 


Tacks,  cut!  4  as.,  foil  half  weight papers. 

Taeka,  cut,  Boi.,  fall  half  weight do... 

T»ct8,out,  8  oi..  Ml  half  weight do... 

Taoka,  cut,  10  OS.,  fall  half  weight do... 


43ft    I 
40S    I 


taper,  right  hand,  A-lnoh,  £S  threads  to  the  ioch. . 
taper,  liglit  hand,  llnch,  IS  thread*  to  thoiueh  .. 
taller,  right  haiid,  A-inch,  IB  threads  to  Che  inch  . 
taper,  right  hand,  i^ach,  16  threada  to  the  inch  . . 
taper,  right  hani),  %-lnch,  IS  tbreada  io  the  inch  . . 
taper,  right  hanit,  Hach.  14  threads  Co  the  inch... 
Inper,  riuht  hand.  A-lach,  14  threads  t«  the  inch. . 
Uptr,  right  h ami,  j -inch,  [2  threads  tfl  the  inch... 
(ajier,  rJ^hl  hauil.  finch,  12  threads  to  the  Inch... 
pttera,  Olrnatead  k  IHnsmore'a  patent 
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advertUement  of  April  S5,  1882,  for  hardware  for  the  Indian  service — Continued, 
awards  were  made  on  oompariBon  of  samples  with  which  each  bid  was  accompanied.] 


I 


§ 


00 

i 


•a 

H 


Points  of  delivery. 


Kansas  City. 

Chicago. 

Chicago. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

New  York. 

$0  13 
12 

$0  13i 

m 

lOh 

loi 

104 

loi 

lOi 
10| 
lOj 
131 
lOi 
lOi 
10^ 
lOi 
lO 
lO 
lOi 
10k 
lOi 
05| 
05| 
05^ 
05 
05 

<» 

lU 

11 

11 

11 

11 

•  •••••  ••••••••• 

12^ 
13 

13 

13 

Hi 
Hi 
lU 

lli 
Hi 
11} 
13 

13 

05 

t^ 

.......... 

04i 

04 

05 
05 
05 
06 
05 
05 
05 
05 
05 

8  00 
a4  OO 

9  00 

*""""*        '*" 

04i 

04 

06 

06i 

06i 

06^ 

..............1 

OQx 







•........•  ...1 

4  50 

$9  00 

$9  00 

yo 

"dlA  i "ni» 

$0  02i 
02| 
03i 
031 
04 

&$0  Oil 
c02i 
&02i 

"  "-To 

03A 

—  a 

02 

$02i 

02| 

03 

03i 

5  20 
26 
26 
26 
31 
35 
35 
43 
43 
67 

03^                        HQ^ 

c02{ 

eosi 
&03 

03ft 

*      03ft 

6  50 
25 
27 
27 
32 
35 
36 
44 
45 
58 
15  00 
15  00 

oy 

02f 

03 

6  56 
25 
25 
25 
30 
34 
34 
42 
42 
56 

c034 
503 

$5  50 
34 
34 
34 
3M 
33 
33 
40 
40 
53 

e04: 

• 

14  50 

11  50 

08 

07ft 

071 

a  100  pounds. 


6No.  1. 


c  No.  2. 
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PROPOSALS   RECEIViJD    AND    CONTRACTS   AWARDED 


Abstract  of  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  in  New  York  City,  under 
[NoTB. — Figares  in  large  t3rpe  denote  the  rates  at  which  contracts  have  been  awarded 


Class  19. 
Hardware— Continued. 


Toe-calks,  steel,  No.  2 ponnds. 

ToC'Calks,  steel,  No.  3 do... 

Tongs,  blacksmith's,  20  inches pairs. 

Tongs,  fire,  20  inches do. 

Traps,  beaver,  No.  4,  with  chain 

Traps,  mink.  No.  1,  with  chain 


Trowels,  brick,  10^-inch dozen . . 


Trowels,  plastering,  >pi-inch do 

Tuyeers  ( tweer),  iron,  duck  nest  pattern 

Valves,  globe,  ^-inch 

Valves,  globe,  1-inch 

Valves,  globe,  l^inch 

Valves,  globe,  2-inch 

Vises,  blacksmith's,  solid  box,  6-inch  jaw per  poand. . 

Vises,  blacksmith's,  solid  box,  40  pounds do.. 

Vises,  carpenter's,  parallel,  4-inch  jaw 

Vises,  gunsmith's,  parallel  filers,  4-inch  jaw 

"Washers,  iron,  fort-inch  bolt Ijounds.. 

Washers,  iron,  for^inch  bolt do 

"Washers,  iron,  for  l-inch  bolt do 

"Washers,  iron,  for  |-inch  bolt do 

"Washers,  iron,  for  J-inch  bolt do 

"Washers,  iron,  for  1-inch  bolt do 

"Wedges,  wooachopper's,  steel  point,  5  pounds,  per  x)ound dozen . . 

"Wedges,  woodchopper's,  steel  point,  6  pounds,  per  pound do 

Wedges,  woodchopper's,  steel  point,  7  pounds,  per  pound do 

Wrenches,  crooked,  8-inch  malleable  iron do 

Wrenches,  crooked,  10-inch  malleable  iron do 

Wrenches,  crooked,  12-inch  malleable  iron do 

Wrenches,  screw,  black,  8-inch do 

Wrenches,  screw,  black,  10-inch do 

Wrenches,  screw,  black,  12-inch do 

Wrenches,  screw,  )»lack,  15-inch ? do 

Additional  for  Carlisle  School. 

Augers,  ^g  cast  steel,  hollow dozen.. 

Axles,  iron,  H-inch,  for  7-inch  hub,  \  patent,  long  bed sets. . I 

Bits,  auger,  cast  steel,  iyin<*'h dozen. . 

Brads,  assorted,  ^  to  1  J-inch pounds. . 

Brushes,  sash dozen . . 


20 

\ 
50 

1 


h 


1-9 

90 

wz 

50 
1 


Brushes,  varaish,  about  000 dozen.. 

Brushes,  varuish,  l^-inch,  flat do.. 

Singletree  and  pole  castings sets . .  20 

ChaiUvS,  traces.  10  pounds  to  foot feet . .       1 ,  500 

Carriage  circles 20 

Clip-bars,  .Vinch  200 

Clips,  axle  {h  each  Nos.  3  and  4) 250 

Exc'elsior pounds . .  1 00 

Files,  ^  round,  wood,  14-inch dozen . . 

Files,  \  round,  wood,  12-inch do 


1-2 

l-» 
1-4 
1-12 

20 

1,500 

20 

200 
250 

100 
1-2 
1-2 


rt  Simpson's  patent  with  swivel  Jaw. 
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^dverSiBTntHl  of  April  ^,  18^,  for  hardutare /or  the  Indtaniervice — Continued. 


amidi  were  made  on 

which  Bftoh  bid 

WM« 

1 

1 

•■     i       i 

t    1 

i 

i 

^    1 

i       ^ 

t 

t   '.- 

i     a         -t 

5                >i 

ai 

« 

« 

1      "^ 

1     ">         ^ 

1 

_  1 

1 

USD 

GOD 

1  M 

18] 

09 

10 

1 

••S2I    •"!!*'- 


So  S3    . 

93  1. 
t  98  ] 


. 


FS0PO8ALS  BECEITED   AMD  OOITTBACTS   &WABDED 


iSOTK.— Figures  i 


cues  19. 
B  tRDiVA  HB— Continued . 

1 

s 

1 

1 

■i 

1 

i 
1 

PoinU 

ofdBliverj. 

i 
1 

i 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

FU          t  (^  6.in  h                            aozaa 

.1 

m 
200 

lOO 

2 

IW 

so 

176 

ig 

3 

10 

5 

} 

i4 

•1J3 

to  BO 

•SI-!!! 

50     1       600 

00     it  7(1 

'    IS! 

FiicMilnH-tiiil,  e-lnch.- do... 

Glaai,  window.  Hi  12 boxn.. 

GlaM,  window,  »\  i  U do.  .. 

I 

H 

00 

100 

s 

i 

.38 

0 

«3SS 

a  as 

1  ^1 

1 

1  SO 

'!t 

1« 

■i 

"i? 

1* 

■s 

.1 

i 

30 

32 

BO 

1  2S 

HOO 

a  80 

lron:flMhkf,  iitSi ^.do... 

Iron,  nut  bar.  i  I  [ - do._.. 

....^.IMJ 

i™n.  ovJiTi  1'°°.''.  .■!'.1!!!: : :"'.  '-:::t::: 

lron.oY»l.  i»  1 do... 

Iron,  oval,  (  X  I do... 

Iron:  tire,  i*»  ij do.. 

;;;;:;;i 

K^»,  5d do.... 

N^l«,flni»Mng,|.lnoh do..., 

Ndili,  flalahlng.  l-hiDb do.... 

NiHii.  linloK.  £ontiD« papers.. 

Mippere,  wire.  No.  1 pair.. 

(^iSotb ,  dnok ,  pebble-gnlned,  Sa-ln .  juda .-. 
Oll-Bloth,rtuolcp8bhlB-Br*inod.4a-ln..do.... 

Platen  felloe,  wraughtlron poonda.. 

Pomloe  atflDe,  pnlverlsed do 

Kiyelaandbom,  f-?noh,  ifo.8 do.... 

RiiplsaDdbarB,  {.incb.  Mo.  S dn... 

is 

""iao 

"m 

E: 

101 

5 

OS 



BlTBts.  tin,  24  ounce do... 



Bawa,  hand,  10  poinU  to  tlio  inch do.. . 

po 

SO 
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, — Ftgores  In  iTffi  type  deoote  the  ntea  M  w 


s 


N.T.     H.T.  N.T,  N.T.  Balto.Bt.Ii. 


.cl^ou 


larboUo,  pare.  oi^BtaUizeil,  In  i- 


AoW,  MllejUo,  In  4-011.  ImttlBs  .. 
Aoid,  Bnlpfaorlc,  c.p.,  ln4-0E.E.a 
Acid,  BDlpIiniio,  annnittlu,  D.  S.  f 


Acid,  IBD 
Aconite.  1 
AleolioLi 


lie,  in  I-ax.  botllea 

DOtnreornuliin  S-chl bottles.. 

nd  potAauk,  Hulpiiatfi  of  (oJam), 

eHrbDuato o'r, in  i-oz.'boiila'.-. 
mariatfi  or.  pnlv.,  in  8-oi.  bottlei 


.Amaumidm.  bromide  of.  li 


tion>.  iD  i< 
ABnfratlda,  K 
Atropbia,  AulpnaK-,  m  1 
Sdladonaa,  Blcobolio 

sLmutbl  siibidttBM'ot 

Borat  powdored,  in  8- 
BacbD,  Suld  pitrut  nl 
Cuophor, 
Cutor  oil. 
Cemte,  bliitering, 
Cerate,  ainiple,  in  .  . 


a,  tartrate  of  ft^'tar  eii 


dntipn  of  (Fowler' 


.bottles,  U.S. P  .. 


-lb.  ti 


<.oz.  g.  B.  battles  - .  do . . 


..do. 


«34 

444 

],91» 


lo.srs 

RIB, 


3^4' 


1,04a 

S6S 

i.asii 

3,T»3 


Chalk,  prepareil,  1 

Choral,  liyilrate  of 

Chlorofonv.  tiuH6eu,  inD-oiE.e.  b.  ootriee-.  ----ao.. 

-Cinchona,  fliudextravtof  (with  BTamatlcn),  In  8-ai, 

boltleg OQUCBJ 

ClnohonidiB,  snlpbate  of. do.. 

-Cac4mtua  indlona rfo  . 

<;od-llveroil.  in  1-plnt  bottles 
Colcliicam.  nid.,  wine  of.  In  ' 
CotohlDnm  sted,  fluid  uitrb 


wine  of.  In  4-01. bottles... 


■Colooynth.  i._. 
8-o».  bottlefl  . . 


lupuond  extract  of.  powdered,  in 


i.osa      3d}'.. 


PBOP08AL8   RECEIVED   AHD   C0NTEACT8  AWARDED 


[Note. — Fl^reg  Id  Urge  type  denote  the  i 


L  HUFPUBB— OoUtlUUed. 


U&eneele,  li 

Oee 

Ma4nieBia.9n 


I.  botlles 


BMury,  mild  ehlotide  ol.  U.  S.  P.  (nlomel)  lii 

2-oi.6otll«i ouncee.. 

>.r..,.r,-  .liBtmimt  of,  nitrate  of,  tr.  S.  r.   (oit- 
ueat),  lD8-<ra.pr>tB oiui^n.. 


Mercury, 

Moiph^^Biilnl 
UustBi-axeed.l 


If,  V.  8.  P.  (Uue 


roriii 


lauk.antiiud,  iuS-lb.  I 
lnob<d1e  mtrui^t  oC.  | 


black. 

bottlei 

m  bnx..B.lin,uasor 
ilJnl'Piut  bottle* 
eaiiiphointed  tlni 

ronlpoi 


ire  uC  U.  S.  P.,  I 
of.'l'.  S.'p.'  (Dov,.; 


i;.b.iWI<-» 

I,  In  S-DZ.  bultlee  .. 
of,  tr.  R.P.  (laudwim 


Orlgftnum,  oil  of.  iu8-oi.  bottles. 

Peppermint,  oil  of  in  loi,  boltlea '." 


»2ra^*'~"„S!S3'' 

awards  wei* 

1   .  p    3    11 

5      ■< 

ValntioTdirilTar 

3- 

.    N.  Y.  I  N.T.  I  Bait 


Ubdicihbb — Continnsd. 

Crotonoil.1a  l-oc  a.  %.  botdee ouuoea.. 

Diititalia,  thiotore  of,  in  a«E.  bottle* do  .. 

Bnot,  flnld  eitnwt  of,  in  (•oi.  bottlea do — 

Etner,  ixnnmon  apiiita  of  (HoffDiiui'B  anodyme). 

in  8-«B.|{.  a.  bi^tlea,  U.S.P.     .   ounces.. 

Etber,atrOTiger,ltouuuti>eaift.iiil-ll>.tiii*.do  ... 
Ether,  apliit*  of  nitrons  (aweet  splrita  of  niter)  , 

iB84x.  K.a.boltlM,i;.S.F onnoea..| 

Flaraaed  meri,  Id  Una pooDds..' 

Oelaemlnnm,  tinctnn  of  in  4.ai.  bottlea  onneea. . 
Qinger,  fluid  eitnut  of,  in  8-oi.  bottles ... 


Iodine,  UDCtDre  of.  IT.  S.  P.,  in  »oi.  g.  a.  bot- 
tlea     oonce>..| 

Ipecac,  fluid  extract  of  in  4-oe.  bottles do 

piecBcaanba,  powdered,  in  8-oz.  bottles  ..  do i 

Iron,  aolntdon  of  tlie    Bubnulpbate  of,  in  t-oi. 

Iron.  Bolpbale  of.  eoRtmerciBl,  in  lIKponnd  wood 
bores pounds. -■ 

IroDsirDp.iodideaf,n.R.P..lna-oi.botUes.ounces..' 

Iron,  tincture  of  tbe  chloride  of.  U,  S.  I'.,  in  g«i. 
B.  a. bottles ounces.. 

Juap,  powdered,  in  4-oz.  bottles do  ... 

LBTender,  rmnmon  spirits  of  U.  S.  P do. . . . 

LBad.ac«tale  of.InS-oi,  battles do  .. 


I  ,-JS» 


i 

V 

i: 
1 

jj 
V 

ti 

31 
1 
■1 

f 

1 

tl 
It) 

t 

3. 

■""mi" 
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AhUraet  o/jiropomU  received  and  contract  atcarded  in  New  Ym-k  Cits,  ftder  adverti»emeiit 

of  April  35,  I88a,  for  medkal  MppUo'  for  the  Indian  Jic jtii*— (.■nuliiiiimi. 

[SOTB— FlgnrsB  in  Inrgo  type  Jenoi*  (be  rates  at  whieh  uonlracls  Lave  been  awnnlwl ;  airaida  were 

made  on  cnnipaiiBon  ofBamplM  with  whloh  eajih  bid  wb«  acoonipnilod.] 


UsDICftL  (UCFIiIBe— CDIltlllUlld. 


1  i 


Pnlaaaa,  bilartnlu  a^  powdered  {vream  tai~ 

tu-J.  Id  8mh.  bottles OQUOea.. 

Tolajam,  cblorldu,  pCFWdored.  In  S-oi.  bottlea, 


u,  ^tiste  ol^'  pDWderi 


1  l-ot  bottiee  - . 


powdered,  in  S-oi.  Iwtdes, 


PotaMium,  lodids  ( 

Qaiuui,  Bulpbatr  nf,  m  i-us.  uuluos  - .  - 

Bfaubarb,  powdored.  in  441.  botUea .. 

BiHiheIleult,puvder(id,lna-ni.bottlei  .du.. 

Suitonlne, Id  l-oi, bottJua do... 

BBnqutrllla,lltiid«it.,  In  8«z.bot'i... bottles.. 
StlTer,Bit.«.ni«ul,itil-Dii,K<a-l>DCtle« ..«(  . 

6o«p,  carbolio poonda. . 

So«p, BMtUe. Id  jinper do... 


Bnlpbar.  w 


li.  IUbb, 


,in8'Oi.  bottles. bottles 

TarpentlDe,  oil  of,  in  33-uk.  bitUes..  .bottlei^!' 
'Wild  oherrr,  flnld  extract  of.  in  B-on,  bottloa.  | 

lTOdcihmry,drBpof.faie^i.'botlie«U.8."p.VJ  I 

Zinc,  aoeMta  oi;  in  Z'OZ.  botUss' i  1" ! !  oiuioeB!  J 
ZiDo, anlphate or.lD  t-oa. bottles do...' 


SartBTiIn  tins /. ponnda.. 

Cinn»moD,groiind,;D4oK.w.iu. buttles  ..ot..\ 

CoDoutD  tins poaoda.. 

Coin-atBich in  Wne do.  ..| 

Oinjcer, cronnd. in  g.oa,  bottles ounces.. ( 

Bnpr.whlta.sraahed.  in  boxes ponnda.. 

Tqiocaintbu do      ' 

Tea,  blank,  in  tins  or  uriginal  obesta do. ..I 

Binders'  boikrda,2t  by  12  inubet.-. 

BInden' boarda,iby  17  inolies- ..« 

OMholBn.j(.e.,iis*ortod  sines nninbi 

Cotton  bats Oi 

CotloD  wadding abeel 

OBppluit  tiDS,  assorted  aius .ntunbi 

lADceU.  Ibniub di 

LiDtplekod _ ™.""^ 

UDslm.  tmbleachod,  unsiied, . 


lo.vde..; 


Points  of  dallT«y. 


% 


1;: 


I 


PEOPOSALS   EECBIVED   AND  CONTRACTS   AWAEDED 


aod. 

1 
! 

1 

i 
1 

1 
1 

1 

r 

1 
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498  ADDRESSES    OF   INSPECTORS   AND    SPECIAL    AGENTS. 


LIST  OF  INDIAN  INSPECTORS  WITH  THEIR  POST-OFFICE  ADDRESS. 

William  J.  Pollock Aurora,  111. 

Robert  S.  Gardner Clarksburc,  W.  Va. 

Chas.  H.  Howard Glencoe,  111. 

George  M.  Chapman ^ .  CaDandaigua,  N.  Y. 

8AMUEL  S.  Benedict Guilford,  Kans. 

James  M.  Haworth,  Inspector  of  Indian  Schools Olathe,  Kans. 

LIST  OF  special  INDIAN  AGENTS  WITH  THEIR  POST-OFFICE  ADDRESS. 

Eddy  B.  Townsend Washington,  D.  C. 

Arden  R.  Smith 1606  Olive  street,  Saint  Louis. 

Geo.  R.  Milburn Washington,  D.  C. 

John  A.  Wright Baltimore,  Md. 
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REPORT  OF  AGENT  IN  WYOMING. 

Shoshone  and  Bannock  Agency, 

Wyoming  J  September  15,  1882. 

Sir  :  In  compliance  with  instructions,  I  have  the  honor  to  submit  the  following 
report : 

Having  taken  charge  of  this  agency  on  the  17th  of  May  last,  my  knowledge  of  cur- 
rent events  throughout  the  past  year  is  necessarily  limited.  The  Indians  at  this 
agency  are  composed  of  two  tribes,  the  Shoshones,  Eastern  band,  and  the  Northern 
Arapahoes.  Their  numbers  are  about  equal,  and  aggregate  1,800.  They  appear  dis- 
posed to  be  quiet  and  peaceable  as  far  as  I  have  observed. 

The  supplies  furnished  by  the  government  are  not  sufficient*  alone  for  their  main- 
tenance, but  they  are  fortunately  situated  in  a  game  country,  and  support  themselves- 
two  or  three  months  each  year  in  hunting  during  the  winter  season.  The  robes  and 
other  pelts  thus  obtained  are  brought  in  and  sold  to  the  trader,  and  assist  materially 
in  their  support.  r^ 

The  amount  of  produce  raised  by  them  is  also  some  assistance,  but  far  short  of  what 
it  should  be,  as  the  soil  is  productive  and  the  supply  of  farming  implements  furnished 
them  is  amply  sufficient.  Perhaps  one-third  of  the  male  population  are  willing  to 
farm  if  the  necessity  of  doing  so  was  properly  urged  upon  them. 

They  all  do  their  own  freigjiting  from  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  to  the  agency,  th& 
distance  being  150  miles,  and  are  always  ready  and  willing  to  do  so.  _^ 

As  herders  they  have  not  been  successful.  The  government  has  furnished  them 
$30,000  worth  of  good  American  cows,  and  their  increase  must  have  been  large,  yet, 
through  their  own  carelessness  and  the  mismanagement  of  others,  it  is  not  probable 
there  are  cattle  on  the  reservation  to-day,  belonging  to  the  Indians,  to  the  value  of 
$10,000.  I  had  made  every  possible  effort  during  my  former  administration  of  affairs 
at  this  agency  to  start  a  line  herd,  and  through  a  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  reservation 
back  to  the  government  the  money  was  obtained.  To  find,  on  my  return,  the  herd 
sold  or  stolen  was  very  discouraging. 

There  has  been  no  effort  in  the  last  two  years  to  keep  up  a  school,  and  no  Christian 
and  very  little  moral  training  has  been  attempted.  Civilizing  influences  of  every 
description  seem  to  be  on  a  backward  move.  Whisky  is  sold  to  the  Indians  freely,, 
and  no  effort  has  been  made  in  the  last  two  years  to  stop  it,  as  far  as  I  can  learn.      {j 

The  police  force  amounted  to  nothing,  and  I  discharged  them,  and  am  now  endeav- 
oring to  organize  a  body  of  more  efficient  men.-  -^ 

On  behalf  of  the  Indians  I  would  say  that  they  have  been  more  sinned  against  thaiv 
sinning,  and  will  do  better  if  they  have  a  chance.  They  are  delighted  with  the 
process  some  of  their  children  are  makins  at  Carlisle  School,  and  have  proposed  to 
haul  rock  and  do  anything  they  can  towards  building  a  commodious  boarding  school 
house.  They  really  desire  their  children  to  be  taught  what  they  call  the  "whit© 
man's  ways."  I  know  your  earnest  desire  in  this  matter,  and  hope  you  may  have  the 
means  next  summer  to  order  the  erection  of  a  suitable  building  at  this  agency,  for 
school  purposes. 

Very  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant, 

JAMES  IRWIN, 
United  States  Indian  Agents 

Hon.  H.  Price, 

Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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eighteen  graduates  returned  to  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  agency 57 

graduate,  now  a  teacher  in  the  Kiowa  and  Comanche  schools 71 

and  Hampton  graduates,  fifteen  return  to  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agency 70 

Indian  training  school,  Pennsylvania,  annual  report  of  Superintendent  Pratt 177 

number  of  pupils  from  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agency,  at 64, 71 

Pueblo  children  at 130 

Carter,  Jacob  V. ,  Sac  and  Fox  agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of. 86 

Castler,  Beivj.  G..  New  York  Indian  agency,  annual  report  of 132 

Cattle.    {See  Stock.) 

breeding,  340  issued  to  Indians  of  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agency 68 

hogs,  sheep.  &c. ,  contract  completed  for  furnishing  Flandreau  Indifuis 116 

plague  a  t  Klamath  agen  cy 1 37 

stock:  not  much  use  to  Bois  Forte  Chippewas  as  yet 176 

trespassing  herdsof,  annoy  C hey ennes  and  Arapahoes 58,59 

trails  authorized  across  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  reserve,  location  of 59 

work,  about  25  pairs  needed  for  industrious  Lower  Bruits 28 

work,  needed  by  Grand  Portage  Indians 176 

Yanktons  induced  bvtradei  to  engage  in  illegal  trade  in 48 

Cayusesat  Umatilla  agency,  number,  6cc 143 

statistics  relating  to 340,360 

Census  of  Eastern  Cherokees,  to  be  made •. LXX,  214 

of  Indians  belonging  to  Pima  and  Maricopa  agencv 9 

of  Indians  belonging  to  Round  Valley  agency,  California 14 

of  Indians  belonging  to  Mission  agency,  California 10 

*of  Indians  at  Cheyenne  River  agency 18 

of  Indians  at  Fort  Berthold  agency 23 

of  Indians  at  Hoopa  Valley  agency 9 

of  Indians  at  Lemhi  agency 51 
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Census  of  Indians  at  Standing  Rock  agency 44^ 

of  Indians  at  Tule  Kiver  agency.  California 16- 

of  Indians  by  tiibes  at  Warm  Springs  agency,  Oregon 144 

of  Indians  at  Fort  Belknap  agency 104 

of  Indians  belonging  to  Fort  JPeck  agency "*     108- 

of  Indians  by  bands  at  Pawnee  agency 77 

of  Indians  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapabo  agency,  Indian  Territory 55- 

of  Indians  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agency 64. 

Chandler,  Elias,  U.  S.  A .,  Toukawa  special  agency,  Texas,  annual  report  of ■'■. 147 

Chapel,  Roman  Catholic,  built  at  Standing  Rock  agency,  this  year 46 

Chapels,  three  Episcopal  on  CrowCreek  i-eservation 52 

Chasta  Costas,  statistics  relating  to '. 340,360 

Chehalis  and  Gray's  Harbor  Indians  live  by  fishing  and  farming 160, 165 

statistics  concerning — 342,362 

reserve,  Washington  Tenitory,  deparment  lettors  relative  to  proposed 290 

Chemehuevis,  statistics  relating  to 1,  328, 348 

Cherokee  Nation,  settlement  oi  differences  in LXX 

Cherokees,  statistics  relating  to 334,338,354,360 

Eastern,  agent  appoi n ted  for LXIX 

act  to  provide  for  an  agent  for I.... '..         214 

(North  Carolina)  legislation  relative  to 198,210 

number  and  status  of 87 

Chetcoes,  statistics  relating  to 340, 360* 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of  Agent  Miles ^^    55 

reserve,  Indian  Territory,  Executive  order  of  August  10, 1869,  changingJHI 

locationof 269-270 

Cheyennes  industrious  and  willing  to  work 55 

statistics  relating  to 332,344,352 

Cheyenne  River  agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  Agent  Love 18 

women  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  agency,  anxious  to  do  household  work 55 

Chickasaws,  statistics  relating  to , .  334,  354- 

number  and  status  of 87 

act  providing  for  education  of  freedmen  among 196' 

Chippewas  and  Munsees,  statistics  relating  to 334, 354 

number,  status,  &c , 93 

hold  their  land  by  certificate  title 93 

Bois  Forte  band,  number,  status,  occupations^  &c 176- 

Fond  du  Lac,  number,  status,  occupations,  &c 175- 

G-rand  Portage  band,  number,  status,  &c 176 

Lac  du  Flambeaux,  number,  status,  occupations,  &c 175- 

of  Mackinac  agency,  status  of 95 

statistics  relating  to 334,336,344,354,356,364' 

Court  d'Oreilles,  number,  status,  occupations,  &c 175 

on  Bad  River  reserve,  number  of 173 

of  Red  Cliff",  number,  status,  occupations,  &c 174 

Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  act  gi-anting  right  of  way  to  Saint  Louis  and  San  Francisco 

Railroad  through 206 

Choctaws,  act  providing  for  education  of  freedmen  among 196 

statistics  relating  to '. 334, 354 

number  and  status  of 87 

Church  and  school-house,  new  Catholic,  at  White  Earth 98- 

buildings  among  Indians,  table   328 

Episcopal,  almost  finished  at  White  Earth 97 

Episcopal  and  rectory  at  Lower  Brul6  agency 30 

in  process  of  erection  at  Wai*m  Springs  agency,  Oregon 147 

Indian,  seven  miles  from  Klamatn  agency 138 

one-,  Presbyterian,  on  Stockbridge  reservation,  Wisconsin 173 

(Presbyterian)  at  Ponca  agency 77 

Catholic  at  Devil's  Lake ;  choir  of  Indian  boys  in 20 

five  Presbyterian,  one  Episcopal,  on  Sisseton  reservation 42 

five  at  Santee  agency,  with  native  ministers 115 

formerly  nominating  agents,  &c. ,  table  showing 302-313,  367 

several  within  limits  of  Union  agency 90 

Catholic,  onq  at  Colville  Mission,  and  one  at  Coeur  d'AUne 153 

two  Catholic  on  Menomee  reserve 172 

Citizenship  and  title  to  their  lands  would  complete  civilization  of  Sisseton  Indians 43 

desired  by  most  of  the  Omaha/ '. 115 

recommendation  of  General  Armstrong  as  to  Indian 187 

should  be  confeired  upon  Stockbridges 173 

should  be  confeired  upon  Chippewas  of  Red  Cliff,  Wis 174 

Citizen's  dress,  number  of  Indians  wearing,  table 328 

worn  by  all  the  Santees 114 

worn  by  all  the  Pahntes  and  Piutes 117 

worn  by  700  Warm  Springs  Agency  Indians 145- 

worn  by  all  Indians  of  Pnyallap,  <fec.,  agency 162 

worn  by  nearly  all  the  citizen  Pottawatomies 87 

worn  by  most  of  the  Kickapoos  92 

worn  by  Chippewas  and  Munsees 93 

Citizens,  many  of  the  Wyandottes  claim  to  be 82 

of  the  United  States  living  in  Indian  Territory 88 

Civilized  tribes  in  Indian  Territory,  8tati«tic8  relating  to 318,  320,  334 

Civilization,  Bois  Fortes  rapidly  a<lvanciu}jin  . .     176 

by  Indian H  of  Fort  P«*ck  asencjy,  perceptible  a<lvance  in 112 

expenditureH  to  promot*^.  table' 242 

general  advancement  of  Santees  in   l\r> 

of  Forf  Hall  Indian.s  impeded  by  their.love  of  gambling j  50 

otIn«lians  no  lon<;er  a  (piestion  but  an  assured  fact 170, 171 
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Civilization  of  Indians  of  Puyallup,  &c.,  a^rency,  progress  in 162- 

of  Indians  impeded  by  difficulty  iii  securing  suitable  men  as  Indian  agents TV 

of  Southern  Utes  would  be  assisted  by  allowing  them  to  follow  pastoral  pursuits  17 

rapid  and  steady  advance  of  Klamaths  in ISS* 

steady  adranceof  Makahs  and  Quillehutes  in  159- 

Claekamas,  statistics  i-elating  to 338,360 

Claims  against  Indian  Bureau  by  accounting  officers  of  Treasury,  act  relative  to 217 ' 

Clements,  C.  C.,  appointed  special  agent  to  settle  Cherokee  difaculties LXXI 

Clerical  force  of  Indian  Bureau,  increase  needed  in XI 

Coal  on  White  Mountain  reservation,  Arizona,  valuable  discovery  of XLYIII 

Cocopahs  accredited  to  Colorado  River  agency 3  ■ 

Coeur  d'A16ne  Indians,  statistics  relating  to 342, 362- 

reserve,  Idaho,  department  orders  defining  proposed 264-265 

Executive  orders  defining 266' 

Indians  voluntarily  remove  to  reservation  set  apart  for  them  on  Latah  River  . .  152 

Colorado  River  agency,  Arizona,  annual  report  of  Agent  Biggs 1, 

reserve,  Arizona,  Executive  orders  relative  to 244 

Columbia  River  Indiaiis,  statistics  relatingto 340,844 

reserve.  Washington  Territory,^ xecutive  orders  relative  to  establishment  of 293 

Colville  agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of  Agent  Simms 152 

reserve,  Washington  Territory,  Executive  orders  relative  to 291, 292 

Indians,  statistics  relating  to *. 342, 362 

Comanches,  statistics  relating  to  . . .  . 332, 344,  352 

at  Kiowa.  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agency,  number  and  condition  of 64 

Commission  appointen  to  negotiate  with  Sioux  Indians  for  modification  of  existing  treaties LI  I 

Commissioners,  board  of  Indian,  post-office  address  of 367 

Concows,  statistics  relating  to 328, 348 ' 

Congress  should  authorize  leasing  of  coal  lauds  on  White  Mountain  reservation,  Arizona L  ■ 

api)ropriates  $5,000  to  rebuild  mission  building  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  agency  ...  59  * 

action  of,  with  reference  to  Fort  Hall  reserve,  Idaho LII 

bills  pending  in,  for  sale  of  part  of  Umatilla  reservation,  Oregon LXXI-LX^^II 

makes  provision  for  allotments  in  severalty  to  Crow  Indians LXYII 

proposes  opening  Sioux  reservation,  Dakota,  to  settlement 47 

provides  for  disposal  and  sale  of  unallotted  lands  of  Miamis  of  Kansas LII 

urged  to  permit  Northern  Cheyennes  in  Indian  Territory  to  return  to  Dakota LXII 

urged  to  provide  lands  for  permanent  homes  for  Mission  Indians 11, 12 

urged  to  settle  boundary  line  between  Texas  and  Indian  Territory XX 

Consolidation  of  agencies,  legislation  n-la-  ive  to  the IX,  198  » 

of  ail  Chippewas  in  Minnesota  on  White  Earth  reservation,  a  step  in  the  right 

direction 98 

of  Crow  Creek  and  Lower  Brul6  agencies ; 25 

of  Mescalero  and  Jicarilla  agencies 123 

of  Neah  Bay  and  (^uiuaielt  agencies,  Washington  Territory 159  ■ 

of  Puyallup,  Tnlalip,  and  Skokomish  agencies 162 

Contracts  awai  ded  for  suppli<^8,  goods,  transportation,  &c. ,  tables 371 

Cook,  A.,  L.  Fort  Hall  agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of '....  49 

Coquells,  statistics  relating  to 340,360 

Court,  United  States,  should  be  established  in  Indian  Territory gg 

Cowlitz  (Upperand  Lower),  statistics  relating  to 342 

Cows,  80  issued- to  Indians  at  Siletz  agency 142 

Cramsie  Jno.  W .,  Devil's  Lake  agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 20 

Creek  and  Seminole  boundary,  appropriation  neededto  establish LIY 

orphan  fund,  act  to  reimburse 212 

troubles  du  ring  the  year 90 

Creeks,  number  and  status  of 87, 334, 354 

Crime.    (S€e  Murder.) 

Crime  at  Indian  agencies,  statistics,  table 328 

among  Indians  of  Fort  Belknap  agency,  very  little  of  any  kind 106 

rare  at  Cheyenne  Riveragency 19- 

none  among  Makahsof  Neah  Bay  agency 157 

at  Colville  agency,  only  three  committed  in  past  ten  years 152 

none  committed  at  Ouray  agency 149 

none  committed  at  Tonkawa  agency 148 

of  rare  occurrence  at  Warm  Springs  agency,  and  punished  by  the  Indians  themselves 146 

Crissey,  Charles,  Sisseton  agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 39 

Critchlow,  J.  J.,  Uintah  Valley  agency,  Utah,  annual  report  of 149 

Crops.    {See  Farming.) 

wheat,  of  Pima  and  Maricopa  Indians,  estimated  at  35,000  bushels 8 

at  Warm  Springs  agenc}',  nearly  destroyed  by  drought  and  grasshoppers 146 

at  Uintah  valley  agency,  iivjured  by  grub-worm,  smut,  and unperfect  fencing 150 

at  Crow  Creek  agency,  estimate  of 26 

at  Hoopa  Valley  agency,  estimated 10 

at  Standing  Rock,  not  yet  harvested,  and  can  only  be  estimated 44,45 

at  Fort  Belknap,  small,  for  want  of  mean^  of  irrigation 105 

at  Fort  Peck  agency,  failure  of '       no 

at  Union  agency,  very  good,  result  of  white  labor  chiefly 90 

iirigated,  at  Yakama  agency,  promise  fairly 169 

of  Flandreau  Indians,  very  gooa j...         116 

of  Indians  at  Yankton  agency,  tabular  statement  of 48 

of  Lemhi  Indians,  estimate  or 51 

of  Naviv}<>^<3«  injured  bj'  frost,  August  31 128 

of  Tule  River  Indians,  estimate  of 16 

on  Western  Shoshone  reservation,  uncertain,  dependent  upon  irrigation 120 

raised  by  Indian  schools,  table .* 316,326- 

raised  by  Indians,  table    34g. 

raised  at  Osage  and  Kaw  agencies,  better  than  those  of  last  year 72; 

Crow  ageiicy  badly  located 101 
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Crow  agrucy,  Montana,  annual  repoi-t  of  Agent  Armstrong 100 

reserve  should  be  permanently  secured  to  Crows 102 

reserve,  diminisheo,  act  providing  for  survey  of 213 

Crows,  agi'eemeut  made  with  them  for  cession  of  part  of  their  lands  and  idlotraents  in  severalty. .  LXYII 

did  not  return  ftrora  winter  hunt  until  the  last  of  April 100 

for  sale  of  part  of  i-eserve  in  Montana,  to  government,  for  use  of  Northern  Paciflo  Bail- 
road,  act  accepting  and  ratifying  agreement  with 201 

have  always  been  friendly  to  the  whites 102 

number,  status,  &c >...-,  101,102 

of  Montana,  act  to  accept  and  ratify  agreement  with,  for  sale  of  lands,  &o .'  193 

statistics  relating  to 336,356 

Crow  Creek  aeency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  Agent  Spencer -. '        25 

Sioux'have  received  no  pay  for  right  of  way  granted  to  railroads 26 

Sioux  excited  at  prospect  of  opening  their  reservation  to  white  settlement 26 

D. 

J>ams,  Indians  of  White  Earth  dissatisfied  with  manner  of  awarding  damages  caused  by,  on 

Winnebagoshish  and  Leech  Lakes    , 98 

JDances  among  Indians  of  Pine  Ridge  agency  gradually  being  given  up , . .  39 

at  Lower  £ru16  agency  of  harmless  character  practiced  to  some  extent 32 

among  Moquis  Peublos  the  greatest  obstacle  to  civilization « 5 

barbaric,  at  Sisseton  agency,  are  things  of  the  past 43 

Indian,  still  kept  up  among  the  Senecas ^ 83 

Indian,  still  kept  up  tp  some  extent  among  Indians  at  Fort  Peck  agdncy Ill 

suppressed  bv  Crow  Creek  Sioux 25 

Davenport,  George  L.,  Sac  and  Fox  agency,  Iowa,  annual  reportH>f 90 

J>eath  of  three  Indian  pupils  at  Hampton,  Va 183 

Deaths  among  Indians,  number  of,  table t 329 

J)eath8.    (Hee  Mortality. ) 

Deficiencies  in  1882  and  prior  years,  appropriations  for 269 

Delawares  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  VV  Ichita  agency,  number  and  condition  of 64 

statistics  relating  to 332,344,352 

Delegation  of  "afliliated  bands  "  from  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agency  visits  Washing- 
ton to  have  treaty  ratified 64 

J>epredations.    {See  Trespass.) 

by  intruders  continue  upon  lands  of  civilized  tribes  of  Indian  Territory 88 

by  whites  upon  Mesoaleros,  prospect  of  putting  a  stop  to 126 

timber,  on  Indian  lands,  legislation  needed  in  regard  to XYIU 

Devil's  Lake  agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  Agent  Cramsie 20 

JDiseases.    {See  Health.) 

Disease  among  Bois  Fortes,  consumption  the  prevailing 17.6 

among  children  at  Crow  Creek  agency,  peculiar  and  fatal 25 

among  Flathead  Indians  confined  to  consumption 104 

among  Indians  at  Skokomish  agency ;  scarlet  fever  during  winter .'  166 

Diseases  among  Indians  at  Fort  Belknap  agency,  chiefly  vener<Mtl 107 

among  Indians  at  Hoopa  Valley,  chieflv  venereal  and  rheumatism 10 

among  Indians  of  Tulalip  agenc^,  chielly  lung  diseases,  scrofula,  and  rheumatism. . . .  167 

among  Indians  of  Neah  Bay,  chiefly  scrofulous 159 

among  Siletz  Indians,  chielly  venereal 140 

among  Indians,  table  showing 366-367 

among  Mescaleros,  chiefly  pulmonary,  and  those  pertaining  to  digestive  organs 124 

among  Michigan  Indians  during  year,  small-pox  at  Hannah ville w . .  96 

among  Omahas  during  year,  measles,  only  one  fatal  case 113 

at  Pima  and  Maricopa  agency,  chiefly  malarial  fevers 9 

among  ponies  at  Blackfeet  agency,  very  fatal 100 

among  irrand  Konde  Indians,  chiefly  scrofulous 135 

among  Indians,  chiefly  caused  by  improper  food  and  insufficient  nourishment 113 

among  Western  Shoshones,  chiefly  pneumonia  and  rheumatism 122 

prevskient  at  Lower  Brul6  agcmcy,  pneumonia,  lung  fever,  measles,  &o 27 

prevalent  at  Osage  agency,  measles  and  small-pox 72 

prevalent  among  Indians  at  Sac  and  Fox  agency,  chills  and  fever 87 

prevalent  among  Indians  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  agency,  chiefly  malarial 58, 60 

prevalent  at  Standing  Rock  agency,  chiefly  pulmonary 46 

venereal,  common  among  Colorado  River  Indians 2 

.Disbursements  made  during  fiscal  year  1882,  tables  showing 242 

Dress,  citizen's,  marked  increase  in  number  of  Pine  Ridge  agency  Indians  wearing 39 

universally  worn  by  Tule  River  Indians    17 

worn  by  ttree-fourths  of  Crow  Creek  Indians ^ 26 

worn  by  many  of  the  Indians  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agency 64, 65 

Drunkenness.     {See  Intemperance.) 

among  Indians  of  Fort  Peck  agency,  only  one  case  during  the  year Ill 

no  more  among  Bad  River  Chippewas  than  among  same  number  of  whites 174 

teacher  of  school  at  Hannah  ville,  Mich.,  dismissea  for 96 

very  little  at  White  Earth 97 

Duck  Valley  reserve,  Nevada,  Executive  order  of  April  16,  1877,  defining 280 

Durfee,  W.  R..  La  Pointe  agency,  Wiscousin,  annual  report  of 174 

D' Wamish  and  allied  tribes,  statistics  relating  to 342,  362 

Dyer,  D.  B.,  Quapaw  agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 81 

E. 

Eastern  Cherokees,  present  condition  and  claims  of LXIX 

Eastman,  Galen,  Nava.jo  agency,  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of 127 

Eastern  Shawnees,  of  Quapaw  agency,  number,  status,  «fcc 82 

Education.     {See  Schools.) 

Education  among  Indians,  progress  and  condition  of XXXIII-XLII 

corapulsory,  recoumieuded 22,  97,  113.  ICy'.i 
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£dQcat:on  eagerly  sought  by  the  Modoca , 83 

Seatly  iucreasea  interest  in  shown  by  Pahutes  and  Piutes.  of  Nevada 11 9 

dian,  amount  contributed  by  religious  societies  for,  table 316,  329 

mechanical,  urged  for  Indians  by  General  Amistrong 183 

miscellaneous  legislation  relative  to  Indian 197 

of  their  children  highly  appreciated  by  Wyandottes ....  82 

of  their  childien,  Kiowa.  Comanche,  and  Wichita  Indians  no  longer  opposed  to  . ..  70 

of  Indian  pupils  at  Hampton,  Va.,  system  adopted,  &c 181,  182 

Educational  advantages  furnished  tne  Pueblos 'of  New  Mexico 130 

Bells,  Edwin,  Skokomish  agency.  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of 166 

appointed  to  Consolidated  Puyallup  agency 162 

Employes  and  apprentices,  native,  at  Devil's  Lake  agency  * 21 

at  Lower  Brul6  agency,  Indians  employed  whenever  practicable  as 32 

at  Nez  Perc6  agency,  insufficient  number  of 53 

at  Bois  Forte  reservation,  three,  very  efficient 176 

all  Indian  at  Skokomish  agency 106 

at  Klamath  agency,  very  faithful  and  efficient 137 

at  training  .school,  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  miserably  underpaid 190 

expenditures  for  pay  of,  table 242 

five  on  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles,  one  an  Indian 175 

Indian,  quite  a  number  at  Santee  agency,  very  efficient 114 

Indian,  two  at  Ouray  agency 149 

Indian,  at  Neah  Bay,  steadily  progressing  in  usefulness 158 

necessary  ones  cut  off  at  Lemni  agency,  on  account  of  insufficient  appropriation. . .  52 

none  provided  for  at  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Fond  du  La6,  and  Grand  Portage 175 

of  schools  at  agencies  should  be  under  control  of  agent 128 

two  on  Bad  River  reservation,  one  white  and  one  Indian 174 

two  on  Bed  Cliff  reservation,  one  white  and  one  Indian 174 

limited  number  at  Colorado  Rivor  agency 2 

English  language  at  Carlisle,  method  of  teaching        '. 179 

spokf'n  by  Indian  children  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  agency 56, 60 

number  of  Indians  who  can  use,  table 328 

few  Indians  at  Warm  Spnngs  aj^ency  can  be  induced  to  use 145 

Enrollment,  Sac  and  Fox,  of  Iowa,  at  length  submit  to 91 

Euchres,  statistics  relating  to 340 

Execative  orders  establishing  and  defining  existing  Indian  reservations 244-301 

Execative  order  granted,  setting  apart  land  for  San  Luis  Rey  Indians 12 

of  January  18,  1881,  setting  apart  reservations  for  Lower  Spokanes 152 

changing  boundary  of  Mescalero  and  Jicarilla  reservation,  New  Mexico 123 

'        of  November  8,  1873,  setting  apait  reservation  for  Coenr  d' Aldnes 152 

of  September  21,  1880,  sets  apart  reservation  for  Jicarillas  in  New  Mexico 131 

F. 

Farm,  agency,  at  Crow  Creek,  worked  almost  exclusively  by  Indians 25 

at  Tule  River  cultivated  exclusively  for  lorage  for  government  trains 16 

system  of  Working  at  Crow  agency  101 

on  Menomonee  I'eserve  produces  good  crops 172 

and  hospital  needed  for  the  old  and  infirm  Indians  at  Sisseton  agency 42 

in  connection  with  Forest  Grove  training  school  would  make  it  almost  self-supporting. .  190 

machinery  of  Klamathsin  good  repair 137 

machinery  at  Lower  Brul6  agency,  repairs  needed  in 32 

school  at  Cheyenne  River,  5  acres  cultivated  by  Indian  bcrys      .     19 

at  Great  Nemaha  agency  produces  more  than  enough  for  use  of  school 95 

on  Pottawatomie  reserve,  Kansas,  well  stocked  and  cared  for 93 

at  Pawnee  agency  cultivated  by  Indian  boys 79 

at  Standing  Rock  agency,  products  of 45 

on  Sqnaxin  reservation  not  as  flourishing  as  others  on  Puyallup  reserve 162 

Farms,  25  inclosed  by  mixed  bloods  at  Umatilla  agency  during  year 143 

for  share  of  the  crop,  practice  of  Indians  of  Quapaw  agency  of  renting 84 

Indian,  791  at  Poplar  Creek  agency,  Montana 109 

owned  by  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin,  very  fine 172 

•  school,  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  agency  successfully  cultivated  by  Indian  boys 57, 60, 61 

school,  of  Puyallup  agency  snow  marked  improvement 162 

Farmer  at  Lummi  (Tulalip  agency)  discharged ;  Indmns  set  back  in  consequence 167 

for  Michigan  Indians  resigns  for  lack  of  salary 96 

practical,  needed  at  Fonddu  Lac ^  175 

needed  to  teach  Grand  Poi'tage  Indians '176 

Farmers'  families,  excellent  working  of  system  of  placing  Indian  children  in 178 

Farmers,  government  makes  mistake  in  trying  to  make,  out  of  fishermen « 155 

in  Massachusetts,  19  boys  and  8  girls  sent  from  Hampton,  Ya.,  during  vacation,  to. ..  181 

Farming  among  Indians,  statistics. 349 

at  Cheyenne  River  agency,  unsuccessful  this  season  on  account  of  storms  and  drought.  19 

at  Colorado  River  agency,  unsatisfactory  owing  to  character  of  soil 1 

andgardening  by  Pawnees,  successful  results  of 78 

at  Hoopa  Valley,  difficult  for  want  of  farm  animals 10 

at  Neah  Bay  agency,  climatic  obstaclfs  to 156 

and  stock  raising  by  Pueblos 129 

by  Indians  of  Black  feet  agency,  commendable  industry  in 99 

Indians  of  Colville  agency,  progress  in 153 

Indians  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  agency,  results  of 59 

Indians  at  Colorado  River  agency,  Arizona,  results  of 3 

Indian  boys  at  Carlisle  school,  method  adopted,  &c 180 

Indians  at  Crow  agency,  results  of 101 

Indians  at  Devil's  Lake  agency,  very  successful,  estimate  of  crops 20 

Indians  of  Flathead  agency,  very  successful  10 
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Farming  by  Indians  at  Fort  Berthold  agencj'.  gratifying  Iresalts  of 25 

Indians  at  Fort  Belknap,  results  of IDS' 

Indian  boys  at  Forest  Grove,  Oregon,  estimate  of  crops,  &c ISO- 
Indians  at  Fort  Hall  agency,  Idaho,  progress  in 50 

Indians  of  Grand  Ronde  agency,  not  snccessful  as  usual,  owing  to  drought 135< 

Indians  of  Great  Nemaha  agency,  very  successful 94 

Indians  of  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agency,  considerably  affected  by  drought  65> 

Indians  at  Lemhi  agency,  good  progress  made  in 51 

Indians  of  Mesca let o  agency,  very  successful    ' - 125- 

Indians  of  Neah  Bay  agency,  fairly  successful,  considering  obstacles 155> 

Indians  at  Navajo  agency,  results  of 128 

Indians  of  Otoe  agency,  crops  as  good  as  could  be  expected  first  year 80* 

Indians  at  Ourav  agency,  impossible  without  irrigation 149 

Indians  at  Pine  Ridge  agency,  improvement  in - 37 

Indians  of  Quinaielt  agency,  almost  impossible,  owing  to  character  of  land] 160 

Indians  at  Kound  Valley,  California 14 

Indians  at  Standing  Hock  agency  much  affected  by  last  year's  drought 44 

Indians  at  Siletz  agency,  estimate  of  crops,  &c 139< 

Indians  at  Santee  agency,  very  good  crops 114 

Indians  at  Sisseton  agency,  great  interest  shown  in 40 

Indians  at  Tulalip  agency,  results  of 167' 

Indians  at  Uintah  valley  agency,  estimate  of  crops 150  . 

Indians  at  White  Earth  agency,  results  of 97 

Indians  at  Warm  Springs  agency,  results  of : 146- 

Indians  at  Yakama  agency  affected  by  drought 169 

Indians  at  Yankton  agency  very  snccessful,  results  of 48 

CoBur  d' Alines,  results  of 154 

Bois  Fortes,  very  successful   176 

Jicarillas,  sucof  ssful  beginning  made  in 127 

"Joseph's  Band  "  (Nez  Perots),  successful  though  achieved  under  difficulties 77 

Kickapoos,  good  crops    92' 

Lower  Brnte^ Sioux,  old  and  new  methods  of 28 

Moquis  Pueblos,  very  general,  rt- suits  of,  &c 4 

Mission  Indians,  results  of 11 

Omahas,  excellent  crops 113 

Piutes  at  Yakama  agency,  excellent  crops 170- 

Poncas,  results  of : 74 

Poncas  of  Dakota,  very  successful 116' 

Pottawatomies  of  Kansas,  excellent  crops 93 

by  school  children  at  Hoopa  Valley  agency,  results  of lO- 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Iowa,  good  crops '. 91 

Tule  River  Indians,  not  very  satisfactory  this  year 16 

Western  Shoshones,  results  of 121 

Winnebagoes,  good  crops,  &,c 113 

done  at  Indian  schools,  table 317-327 

implements,  additional  needed  by  Klamaths 136 • 

needed  at  Jicarilla  Apache  agency 127 

bought  by  Indians  of  Fort  Hall  agency 50- 

bought  for  themselves  by  Sisseton  Indians  with  their  eaimings^ 40 

bought  for  Flandreau  Indians  by  government « 116- 

needed  at  White  Earth 97 

needed  by  Nez  Perc6s 54 

Indian  families  engaged  in,  table 32K 

none  attenapted-  by  Southern  Utes 17 

purposes,  Klamath  reservation  not  adapted  to ." 135 

Leech  Lake  and  Red  Lake  reservations  not  adapted  to 98 

the  chief  occupation  of  Indians  of  Michigan 95 

the  principal  occupation  of  Pimas  and  Maricopas 9- 

utensils  and  machmery  needed  at  Devil's  Lake  agency 20, 22 

(See  Affriculture  and  Crops.) 

Fay,  R.  H.,  Umatilla  agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of •      143 

Fence,  brush  and  pole,  four  miles  built  by  Western  Shoshones 122" 

eight  miles  of  new,  made  by  Indians  at  Fort  Hall  agency .50 

rails,  6,000  made  by  Swiuomish  Indians  to  fence  marsh  lands 167 

1,583  rods  of  new,  made  at  Siletz  agency 139- 

2, 500  rods  made  by  Indians  of  Warm  Springs  agency  during  year 146 

Fencing  done  by  Indians,  table 348 

new  needed  at  Nez  Perc6  agency 53- 

wire,  needed  at  Lemhi  agency 51 

12,352  rods  built  by  Indians  of  White  Earth  agency  during  year 97 

Fire-arms  sold  to  Indian  freighters  by  Draper  Mercantile  Company,  Caldwell^  Kans. 69- 

to  Indians,  no  law  to  prevent  sale  of XI 

Fishing  companies  on  Columbia  River  employ  Indians  of  Quinaielt  agency 160- 

prospects  of  Hoopa  Valley  Indians,  unfavorable 10 

principal  means  of  support  of  Methows i 153- 

the  prmcipal  and  most  natural  means  of  subsistence  of  Neah  Bay  agency  Ihdiaus 155 

Five  civilized  nations  comprise  Union  agency,  the ' 87 

Flandreau  Sioux  are  citizens 116 

Flathead  agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of  Agent  Konan 102 

Flatheads,  Kootenays,  and  Pend  d'Oreilles  belong  to  Flathead  agency 102 

rumor  or  small-pox  among 104 

statistics  relating  to 336,  356. 

Fleming,  J.  H.,  Moquis  Pueblo  agency,  Arizona,  annual  report  of 4 

Forest  Grove  school,  result  of  year's  work  at "XXXVI I 

annual  report  of  Lieutenant  Wilkinson,  in  charge 187 

Fort  Belknap  agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of  Agent  Lincoln 104. 

Fert  Berthold  agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  Agent  Kauffman 22- 
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Port  Berthold  reserve.  Dakota,  Executive  orders  relating  to ■ 200-262 

Fort  He^  agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of  Agent  Cook 49 

reserve,  Idaho,  executive  order  of  June  14, 1867,  setting  apart 268 

reserve,  Idaho,  agreement  for  cession  of  portion  of,  should  be  ratified LH 

reserve,  Idaho,  omers  relative  to 266,267 

Fort  Peck  agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of  Agent  Porter 108 

Fort  Stanton  Indian  reservation.  New  Mexico,  Executive  order  of  May  29, 1873,  setting  apart. .  283 

Freedmen,  Chotaw  and  Chickasaw,  act  providing  for  education  of *. 196 

in  Cherokee  Nation  entitled  to  protection  of  United  States 89 

inlndian  Territory,  their  guaranteed  rights  ignored LV-LX 

Freighting  and  other  labor  perform ed  by  Otoes 80 

by  Indians  of  Pyramid  Lake 119 

by  Indians  of  Pine  Ridge  agency,  great  saving  to  the  government  firom 37 

by  Indians  of  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agency  not  as  successful  as  last 

year 65 

done  by  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  table  showing  results  of 56 

from  Arkansas  City,  Kansas  (70  miles),  done  by  Pawnees. 78 

by  Indians  of  Fort  Peck  agency,  Montana .i 110 

of  lumber  by  Indians  of  Warm  Springs  agency ■. *.  147 

of  supplies  a  distance  of  60  miles  by  biletz  Indians 139 

of  supplies  by  Indians XLV 

Funds  should  be  made  available  for  placing  Indian  children  in  farmers'  families  in  States..  57 
Funds,  trust,  and  trust  lands,  statement  of  transactions  during  year  ending  Octdber  31,  1882  . .  227-233 

G. 

Galise  Creek,  statistics  relating  to 340,360 

Gambling,  Indians  of  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agency  addicted  to 69 

the  prevailing  vice  at  Fort  Hall  agency 50 

almost  entirely  abandoned  by  Makahs  of  Neah  Bay  . . 157 

Game  and  fish  disappearmg  from  Siletz  reservation .*  144 

Games  among  Lower  Brul6  Sioux 32 

Gig  Harbor  Indians^  statistics  relatins  to -.. 342 

"Give-me-a-horse,"  a  renegade  Mescalero,  killed  June  22 125 

Goshntes  on  Western  Shoshone  resei-vation,  number  of 121 

Government,  form  of,  adopted  by  Indians  of  Osaj^e  agency 73 

of  civilized  nations,  comprising  Union  agency,  forms  of 87, 88 

self,  among  Seueoasof  New  York 133 

{See  Law.) 

Grand  Ronde  agency,  Oregon  annual  report  of  Agent  Sinnott 134 

Indians  living  on  their  own  farms  thrifty  and  industrious 134 

reserve,  Oregon,  Executive  order  of  June  30,  1857,  setting  apart 285 

Gray's  Harbor  Indians  live  by  fishing  and  farming 160 

statistics  relating  to 342 

Great  Nemaha  agency,  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  report  of  Brosius,  farmer-in-charge 94 

Green  Bay  agency,  Wisconsin  act  to  confirm  instructions  given  Indian  agent  at 192 

Wisconsin,  annual  report  of  Agent  Stephens 172 

Gros  Ventres  at  Fort  Berthold  agency,  condition  of 23 

at  Fort  Belknap  agency,  number  of 164 

statistics  relating  to , 330,336,350,356 

H. 

Half-breeds  at  White  Earth  agency  the  most  active  farmers 97 

still  carry  on  fraudulent  trading  with  Indians  of  Fort  Belknap  agency 106 

Hampton  and  Carlisle  graduates  retui-ned  to  Kiowa  and  Comanche  agency " 70 

and  other  training  schools,  a  three  years'  course  at,  too  short 30 

Indian  students,  five  returned  to  their  homes  for  various  causes 181 

,  Normal  and  Agricultural  Institute,  Vir^nia,  annual  report  of  Gen.  S.  C.  Aiinstrong-.  181 

Normal  Institute,  contributions  from  private  sources  and  the  government,  $96,650.14.  185 

school,  result  of  year's  work  at XXXVI 

training  school,  a  pupil  of,  now  teaching  at  Crow  Creek  agency 25 

Hanging  an  imbecile  Indian  for  killing  a  white  man,  at  Colville  agency,  Washington 152 

Hardware,  proposals  i-eceived  and  contracts  awarded  for,  tables .' 458 

Harries,  Jonn,  Lemhi  agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of • • 51 

Hatch,  Edward  (chainnan  of  Ute  Commission),  act  authorizing  settlement  of  accounts  of 219 

Haury,  S.  S.,  missionary  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  agency,  report  of 61 

Hay,  excellent  crop  raised  by  l^lamaths : 137 

stacked  by  Poncas,  1,600  tons 76 

Health  of  Chehalis  Indians  good 165 

of  Indian  children  at  Foi est  Grove,  Oreg.,  very  good 190 

of  Indians  at  Crow  Creek  agency  good  at  present 25 

of  Indians  at  Crow  agency  good ;  no  epidemics  101 

of  Indians  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe  agency  bad  during  July  and  August 57 

of  Indians  at  Fort  Belknap  agency  good ;  no  epidemics 107 

of  Indians  at  Fort  Hall  agency,  no  improvement  in 50 

of  Indians  of  Flathead  agency  good  at  present 103 

of  Indians  at  Fort  Peck  agency  good .' Ill 

of  Indians  at  Grand  Ronde  agency  moderately  good         135 

of  Indians  at  Hoopa  Valley  agency  perceptibly  improving 10 


of  Indians  at  Jicarilla  Apache  agency  good 126 

of  Indians  at  Lower  Brul6  agency  good  during  summer  months 27 

of  Indians  of  Mescalero  and  Jicar/Ua  agency  comparatively  good 124 


of  Indians  at  Neah  Bay  agency  generally  good 159 

of  Indians  at  Ouray  agency  good 149 

of  Indians  at  Omaha  agency  good 113 
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Health  of  Indians  at  Osage  agency  affected  by  measles  and  smidl-pox 72 

of  Indians  at  Otoe  agency  comparatively  good 80 

of  Indians  of  Pottawatomie  agency,  Kansas,  generally  good 98 

of  Indians  at  Pawnee  agency  considerably  improved 79 

of  Indians  at  Ponca  agency  ver^  good 76 

of  Indians  at  Qainaielt  agency  improving 161 

of  Indians  at  Konnd  Yalle}'  agency  gradually  improving 15 

of  Indians  of 'Sac  and  Fox  agency,  Iowa,  generally  goocT. 92 

of  Indians  at  Sac  and  Fox  agency  good  until  within  last  two  months 87    . 

of  Indians  at  Siletz  agency  not  good 139 

of  Indians  at  Sisseton  agency,  improvement  in 42 

of  Indians  at  Tule  River,  agency  good 17 

of  Ladians  at  Tulalip  agency  fair 167 

of  Indians,  general  improvement  in XLVH 

of  Indians  at  White  Earth  generally  good 98 

of  Moquis  Pueblos  notgooC  owing  to  crowded  condition 5 

of  Mission  Indians  unusoally  gooa : 13 

of  Indians  at  Toukawa  ageftcy  tolerably  good 148 

of  Indians  at  Western  ShoBhone  agency  much  affected  by  long  cold  winter ^ 122 

of  Indian  pupils  at  Hampton  greatly  improved 183 

(See  Disease.) 

Hertford,  Joseph,  act  for  relief  of 21& 

Hobs  of  Quinaielt  agency,  number,  status,  &c « ,  160 

statistics  relating  to    . .  342, 362 

Homestead  act.  land  taken  by  Flandreaus  under 115 

entries,  legislation  in  regard  to,  needed XLIV 

Hoopa  Valley  agency,  California,  annual  report  of  Agent  Winslow ft 

reserve,  Califomia,  Executive  order  of  June  23, 1876,  defining 251 

Hoopas,  statistics  relating  to  328, 34& 

Horse  stolen  from  Fort  Beithold  Indiaa  ;  no  redress  for  Indian  24 

Horses,  700  owned  by  Sac  and  Fox  of  Iowa , 91 

large  bands  owned  by  Southern  Utes IS 

for Puyallup  and  Chehalis  school  farms  urgently  needed  168 

Hospital  and  farm  needed  at  Sisseton  agency  for  old  and  infii-m  Indiiins 42 

conveniences  and  supplies  needed  at  Colorado  Biver  agency 2 

much  needed  at  Standing  Rock  agency 46 

needed  at  Fort  Belknap  agency  106 

needed  at  Fort  Peck  agency 112 

needed  at  Mission  agency ..  .; 13 

House  for  government  farmer  and  shop  for  blacksmith  needed  on  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  reserve.  175 

Houses,  building  of  Indian,  at  Osage  agency,  hindered  by  small-pox  73 

19  built  for  "  Joseph's  band."  at  Ponca  agency 77 

built  by  Indians  of  Pine  Ridge  agency,  large  number  of 35 

by  Ogalalla  Sioux,  on  Wounded  Knee  Creek,  Dakota 35 

by  Lower  Bnil6  Sioux,  large  number  of , 28 

by  Indians  of  Colorado  River  agency  during  year ^. 1 

Chippewas  and  Munsees  all  live  in 93 

90  occupied  by  Indians  at  Warm  Springs  agency ;  five  new  ones  built 147 

1 1  built  during  year  by  mixed-bloods  at  U  matilla  agency 143 

effort  made  to  induce  Mescaleros  to  build  and  live  m  * 125 

for  Al.seas,  15  being  built  for  them  by  Indian  carpenters  from  Siletz  agency 142 

for  Flandreau  Indians  built  by  government 116 

liame,  eight  built  by  Hoopa  Valh^v  Indians  during  the  year 9 

Indian,  number  occupied  and  built,  table    329 

Indian,  19  built  at  Round  Valley,  California 14 

Indians  of  Tule  River  agency  all  live  in  frame 16 

log,  130  additional  built  by  Blackfeet  Indians 98 

most  of  the  Kickapoos  of  Kansas  live  in  comfortable 92 

of  emjiloy^s  at  Fort  Belknap  dilapidated ;  new  ones  needed 104 

of  Moquis  Pueblos  all  of  st<me,  built  by  themselves  4 

100  Indian  families  at  Fort  Peck  agency  now  living  in  log 110 

Housework  of  all  kinds  readil  y  learned  by  Indian  girls  at  Carlisle 180 

taught  Indian  girls  at  Hampton,  Va    182 

Hualapais  accredited  to  Colorado  River  agency 3 

of  Arizona,  appropriation  needed  for  their  care  and  support L,  2 

statistics  relating  to        j . . .  328 

Hnnt,  annual,  of  Blackfeet  Indians  given  up 98 

annual,  made  by  Crows     100 

buffalo,  of  Fort  Peck  Indians  unsuccessful      110 

Hunt,  P.  B.,  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 64 

Hunting  and  fishing  the  principal  means  of  support  of  Lac  du  Flambeau  Chippewas 175- 

seasoii  of  Hoopa  Valley  Indians  very  succ-essful 10 

I. 

Immigration  of  Canadian  Piegaus,  cause  of  ebb  and  flow  in 100 

Improvements  and  repairs  made  at  Ponca  agency 75,  77 

made  at  ()uapaw  agency 84 

at  Lower  Brul6  agency 28 

made  and  needed  at  iJez  Pero6  agency 53 

made  and  buildings  errocted  at  Otoe  agency  durinjr  year 80 

Indian  labor  at  Forest  Grove,  Oreg.,  compares  very  favorably  with  white 189 

country,  definition  of  the  term * XXI 

Oftice,  legislation  relative  to  increase  of  clerical  force  of 198 

problem  an  executive  problem  .                             185 

pensioners,  act  to  amend  section  4766.  title  57.  Revised  StJitulea 217 

Territory,  boundaiy  between  Texas  and,  should  be  settled XX,  58- 
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Inspectors,  pay  ami  expenses  of 242: 

Intemperancel    {See  I>runkenness.) 

Intemperance  at  Sisseton  agency,  one  case  only,  and  tbat  a  white  man 42*' 

among  the  Menomonees  to  some  extent 172: 

none  at  Klamath  agency 135- 

none  at  Otoe  agency 80^ 

none  among  Indians  at  FortBerthold  agency 24 

prevident  among  Tule  Kiver  Indians -• 17' 

Interpreter  needed  atMoquisTaeblo  agency,  Arizona 4 

Introaers  on  Indian  reserves,  table — 34S 

upon  Indian  territory,  senseless  policy  adopted  towards 88 

Intrusion.    (See  Trespassers.) 

Intrusion  upon  Siletz  reservation  by  whites 145 

or  foreign  Indians  and  half-breeds  annoyance  to  Indians  of  Fort  Belknap  agency.  105> 
Invasion.    {See  Trespass.) 

lowas  at  Great  Nemaha  agency,  number,  status,  progress,  Si,G 95 

now  at  Sac  and  Fox  agency,  Indian  Territory,  in  a  pitiable  condition 87 

statistics  relating  to ^ 334,344,354 

Iroquois  at  Bay  Mills,  Michigan,  anxious  for  a  school 96 

Irrigation  at  Fort  Belknap  agency,  no  means  of 105 

absolutely  necessary  for  farming  purposes  on  Western  Shoshone  reservation 120 

absolutely  necessary  for  farming  purposes  at  Ouray  agency,  Utah 149 

farming  at  Blackfeet  agency  dependent  upon 99' 

of  lands  cultivated  by  San  Luis  Rey  Indians  by  means  of  wells 11 

farming  at  Fort  HaU  agency  entirely  dependent  upon 50 

necessary  at  Nevada  agency  for  farming  purposes 118-  * 

ditch  and  bridge,  repeated  efforts  of  Nevada  agency  Indians  to  make 118 

and  dams  constructed  by  Western  Shoshones 120 

five  miles  long  constructed  by  Pintes  at  Yakama  agency 169- 

Isabella  reserve,  Michigan,  department  letter  asking  that  addition  be  made  to 272 

Michigan,  Executive  order  of  May  14,  1855,  making  addition  to 273 

J. 

Jicarilla  Apache  agency.  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of  Farmer-in-charge  Reed 124- 

reserve,  New  Mexico,  Executive  order  of  September  21,  1880,  defining 280- 

character  and  status  of ; 127, 131 

reservation  set  apart  by  Executtve  order  September£21,  1880 134 

John  Day  Indians  at  Warm  Springs  agency,  number  of 144 

fTordan,  Thomas  J.,  Ponca  agency,  Indian  Terriwry,  annual  report  of 74- 

*' Joseph's  band"  of  "Nez  Perc6s,  splendid  record  of 76,77 

Joshuas,  statistics  relating  to : 34 

K. 

Kansas  Indian  indebtedness  as  represented  by  "  Kaw  scrip  " LX,  209^ 

Kaskaskia,  Peoria,  Wea,  and  Piankeshaw  Indians,  legislation  for  relief  of 209 

Kauffinan,  Jacob,  Fort  Berthold  agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 23- 

Kaw  scrip,  status  of , IX 

Kawshaveno  title  to  their  lands,  although  paid  for  long  since 72 

statistics  relating  to 72,334,344,352 

Keechies  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agency,  namber  and  condition  of 64,  332,  344, 352 

Kickapoo  allottees  under  treaty  of  1862,  status  of LlII 

lands  in  Kansas,  sale*  of LIU,  204 

Kickapoos  at  Pottawatomie  agency,  Kansas,  number,  status,  &.c 92,  334, 352, 354   . 

Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of  Agent  Hunt    64 

Kiowas  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agency,  number  and  conaition  of. 64,  332,  344, 352 

Comanches,  and  Apaches  may  be  made  successful  and  self-supporting  herders,  how. . .      67, 68^ 

Klamath  agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of  Agent  Nickerson 135 

River  reserve,  California,  Executive  oi-ders  relative  to 251-253 

Klamaths,  number,  character,  habits,  &c 330,340,369 

show  unusual  respect  to  their  women 138 

work  foi*  neighboring  whites 136- 

Kootenays,  status  of 102, 332,  336, 35^ 


Labor,  Indian,  results  of,  table * 34Sv 

for  government,  Lemhi  Indians  inadequately  paid  for 51 

in  iron  mines,  &c.,by  Bois  Fortes 176- 

results  of,  at  Devil's  Lake  agency 21 

in  Southern  California  always  remunerative 11 

very  successful  results  of,  at  Yankton  agency 48- 

girls  at  Forest  Grove  trainiiig  school,  results  of 189- 

at  Lower  Brul6  agency,  results  of   28 

at  Round  Valley  agency 15- 

manual,  of  Arapaho  children  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  agency,  results  of 61 

by  school  children,  at  Cheyenne  anc(  Arapahoe  agency,  results  of 57, 60 

of  all  kinds,  performed  by  S'  Klallams  for  whites  on  Paget  Sound    166- 

of  Chippewas  of  Bad  Riv'er  in  lumber-camps  and  saw-mills  in  vicinity 174 

.  of  employes  at  Siletz  agency  results  of 144 

of  Grand  PortMge  Indians  on  government  works  at  Grand  Marais  harbor 176 

of  Indians  at  Fort  Hall  agency,  results  of 50' 

<tf  Indians  at  Colorado  River  agency,  valuable  results  of  1, 3 

of  Indians  at  Fort  Peck  atceucy ,  result  of  year's 110 

of  Indiana  at  Tulalip  agency,  VHrinufl  k1n<ls   167 

of  Indians  at  Navajo  agency,  results  of 129^ 
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Labor  of  mixed-bloods  at  XJ matilla  agency,  ezcelleD t  reaalts  of 143 

of  Santees  for  last  ten  y^ars,  teble  showing  results  of 114 

performed  by  Indiuis  of  Uintah  Valley  agency 150 

performed  by  Indians  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agency,  increased  amount  of.  65 

performed  by  Siletz  Indians 140 

performed  by  scholars  of  boarding-school  at  Western  Shoshone  agency ]  25 

Mchool  children  at  Bound  Valley  agenc v  taught  man ual 12 

Lac  Court  Oreilles  reserve,  Wisconsin,  department  letters  and  orders  relative  to '. .  300 

Lakes,  San  Poels,  Colvilles,  and  Okanagans  living  on  Colville  reservation 152 

statistics  relating  to 34^,362 

Land  presented  by  town  of  Albuquerque  to  government  for  Indian  school  purposes 130 

broken  at  Lower  Brul6  agency  during  three  years  past,  statement  of 33, 34 

•broken  at  Sisseton  agency,  1,500  acresof 40 

broken,  155  acres  by  Indians  and  150  acres  bv  white  employes  at  Ponca  agency 75 

•chosen  by  Sac  and  Fox  of  Iowa  very  poor  ana  unsnited  to  their  needs 91 

JforCrows,  contractor  fails  to  fulfill  contract  for  breaking 101 

for  breaking,  ten  acres  assigned  to  individual  Poncas 74 

•held  in  common  by  Pottawatomtes  of  Kansas 93 

in  severalty  and  a  permanent  title,  allotment  of XLII-XLIV 

of  Warm  Springs  Indians  should  be  resurveyed  and  allott-ed •. 146 

should  be  given  Indians  of  Hound  Valley  agency  in  order  to  make  them  self-supporting .  15 

upon  which  Forest  Grove  school  stands  should  be  paid  for 190 

150  acres  purchased  by  S'Klallams  at  Clallam  Bay,  Washington  Territory ^  166 

150  acres  broken  by  "  Joseph's  bwid." 77 

155  acres  under  cultivation  at  Mescalero  agency 125 

175  acres  cultivated  by  Sac  and  Fox  of  Iowa    — ' 91 

200  acres  purchased  at  Dnnginess,  W^sb.,  by  20  S'Klallams,  and  settled  by  them 166 

202  acres  new,  broken  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agency 65 

Lands  held  in  common  by  Fond  du  Lac  Chippewas i: 175 

held  in  common  by  Lac  dn  Flambeau  Chippe was 175 

in  Kansas,  act  relative  to  sale  of  certain  Kickapoo  Indian  204 

in  severalty,  division  of  opinion  among  New  York  Indians  in  i  egard  to 133 

•of  Miamis'in  Kansas,  an  act  to  provide  for  sale  of .'.. 194 

•of  Miamis,  amendment  of  act  providing  for  sale  of 199 

of  Otta was  should  be  survjeyed  and  allotted 82 

of  buinaielt  agency  Indians  not  adapted  to  ftarming  purposes 161 

of  Utes  in  Colorado,  act  relative  to     205 

to  Crow  Indians,  method  of  assigning 101 

trust,  table  showing  receipts  from  sales  of  Indian 234 

La  Pointe agency,  Wisconsin,  annual  report  of  Agentft)urfee 173 

Lawson,  S.  S.,  Mission  agency,  California,  annual  report  of 10 

Law.     (See  Government.) 

Law  and  order  sustained  by  Indians  at  Pine  Rid^e  agency •          35 

and  title  to  land  to  Indians,  government  should  gi  ve  protection,  of 29  ^ 

governing  Indian  appropriations  should  be  amended IX 

needed  to  protect  Indians  of  Pima  and  Maricopa  agency  against  whisky-dealers 6 

needed  to  protect  ludians  in  possession  of  annuity  gooAs 32 

needed  to  protect  Indians  in  possession  of  property 36 

none  to  punish  stealing  timber  and  coal  from  li^dian  reservations 88 

none  to  punish  men  who  sell  fire-arms  to  Indians  XI 

protection  of  United  States,  should  be  extended  to  Indians XIX,  23, 85, 177 

relative  to  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  to  IndianH  needs  amendment  133, 146 

relating  to  intruders  upon  Indian  Territory  should  be  amended 89 

regulating  appointment  of  Indian  agents,  change  much  needed  in V 

should  be  altered  to  allow  Blackfeei  Indians  to  utilize  timber  on  their  reservation LXVI 

Laws  and  regulations  respecting  duties  of  Indian  agents,  legislation  relative  to 199 

urg«'utly  needed  in  Indian  Territory ;  passage  of  certain,  recommended 90 

Leech  Lake;  reserve,  Minnesota.  Executive  order,  November  4, 1873,  defining 274 

Legislation.  Indian,  passed  during  first  session  of  Forty-seventh  Congi'ess 191-219 

miscellaneous,  relative  to  Indian  education 197 

needed  in  regard  to  Indian  homestead  entries XLI V 

on  special  matters,  necessary  for  benefit  of  Colville  agency  Indians 153 

private 218 

recommended  in  regard  to  Senecas'  title  to  their  lands 134 

reijuired  for  ad^justment  of  "  Kaw  scrip  " LXII 

re<iuired  for  settlement  of  "Joseph's  band"  of  Nez  Perc6s LXIII-LXV 

reciuired  on  various  matters XVII 

required  to  sell  diminished  Malheur  reserve  LXXII 

Lemhi  agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of  Agent  Harries 51 

Indians  make  eight  miles  of  good  road 51 

Indians  work  for  farmers  iu  vicinity  of  agency 51 

reserve.  Executive  order  defining .  .*. , 269 

Liabilities  of  United  States  to  Indian  tribes  under  treaty  stipulations,  tables  showing 220-226 

Liglitner.  Isaiah.  Santee  agency.  Nebraska,  annual  report  ot 114 

Lincoln,  W.  L  ,  Fort  Belknap,  Montana,  annual  report  of 104 

Linn,  H.  C,  Pottawatomie  agency,  Kansas,  annual  report  of 92 

Lipans,  number  and  status  of 147,340,362 

Liquor  in  the  Indian  country  the  great  obstacle  to  civilization XIV-XVII 

to  Indians,  table  showing  arrest  and  punishment  of  parties  selling .-. .  315 

to  Indians,  more  efi'octual  means  of  preventing  sale  imperatively  demanded 153 

{See  Whisky.) 

"  Little  Chief  and  liis  band  of  Northern  Cheyennes  return  to  Dakota  in  October,  1881 56 

Little  Lakes,  statistics  relating  to 328,  348 

Llewellyn,  W.  H.  H.,  Mescalero  and  Jicarilla  agency.  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of -  -  123 

Logging  the  principal  business  on  Puget  Sound ;  Indians  should  be  allowed  to  cut  and  haul  their 

own  timber 166 

Love,  Leonard,  Cheyenne  River  agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 18 
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Lower  Brul6  agency,  Dakota,  annaal  report  of  Agent  Parkliurst — * 27 

Lnmber  and  shingles  needed  for  Indian  nonses  at  Yankton  agency 48 

cut  and  sawed  at  Devil's  Lake  agency,  estimate  of 21 

needed  at  White  Earth  for  Indian  houses , 97 

needed  to  finish  Indian  houses  at  Sisseton  agency 42 

sawed  at  Hoopa  Valley  agency,  75,000  feet 10 

57,230  feet  cut  at  saw-mill,  Ponca  agency,  during  season 76 

Lnmmi  reserve,  Washington  Territory,  Executive  order  of  November  22, 1873,  defining 293 

Luse,  C.  P. ,  White  Earth  agency,  Minnesota,  annual  report  of '9 

M. 

Mackinac  agency,  Michigan,  annual  report  of  Agent  Allen 95 

Macnootnas,  statistics  relating  to X 340 

Makah  reserve,  Washington  Territory,  Executive  orders  relative  to  boundaries  of 293, 294 

Makahsat  Neah  Bay,  number,  statcfs,  occupations,  &c 155 

and  Quillehutes  show  increasing  respect  for  women     156 

very  successfnl  fishermen ;  their  services  in  demand  by  whites 165 

statistics  relating  to , 342, 362 

Malheur  reserve,  Oregon,  Executive  orders  relative  to 285-288 

reservation,  greater  part  restored  to  public  domain LXXII 

Mandans  at  FortBeilnold  agency,  condition  of 23 

statistics  relating  to 330,350 

Manufioctures  of  Carlisle  training  school 180 

Marriage  among  Indians  at  Devil's  Lake  agency  more  saijred  than  formerly • .  21 

Mayhugh,  John  S.,  Western  Shoshone  agency,  Nevada,  annual  report  of 119 

McGillycuddy,  V.  T. ,  Pine  Ridge  agency,  Dakota,  annaal  report  of •  35 

McLaughlin,  James,  Standing  Rock  agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 4S 

McMaster,  Joseph  M. ,  Nevamt  agency,  Nevada,  annual  report  of 117 

Measles  fatal  in  school  for  S'Klallams  166 

Medical  supplies,  expenditures  for,  table 242 

8up]>lie8,  proposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for, .  table 493 

services  rendered  Indians,  table 371 

treatment,  number  of  Indians  receiving,  table 329 

Medicine  men  and  other  Indians  at  Lemhi  agency  allow  agent  to  vaccinate  them 52 

gradually  being  given  up  by  Pawnees  .--,..  79 

have  no  more  influence  among  Tule  River  Indians 17 

influence  waning  among  Round  Valley  Ladians 15 

influence  of,  among  Quinaielt  agency  Indians  dying  out 161 

influence  of,  waning  among  Otoes        80 

losing  influence  among  Indians  of  Fort  Peck  agency 112 

make  trouble  among  Quillehutes  of  Neah  Bay «...  157 

still  have  considerable  influence  amone  Mescaleros 124 

still  have  influence  with  some  of  ForlTBelknap  Indians  . . : 107 

still  flourishing  among  Southern  XTtes 18 

Menomonees  in  Wisconsin,  act  authorizing  sale  of  logs  cut  by 191 

location,  industries,  &c 172 

statistics  relating  to , 344, 364 

Mennonites,  missionary  work  of,  among  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 61 

Mescalero  Apaches  naturally  very  religious 124 

in  New  Mexico,  Executive  orders  relative  to 283 

legislation  relative  to  removal 197 

Mescalero  and  Jicarilla  agencies,  act  providing  for  support  of  Indians  at 214 

agency,  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of  A  gent  Llewellyn 123 

reservation.  Executive  orders  relating  to 282 

reservation,  change  in  boundary  of LXVTI,  283 

Mesqnakees,  or  Foxes,  of  Iowa,  number,  status,  habits,  &c 90,91 

Methows,  of  Colville  agency,  location  of,  status,  &c 153 

statistics  relating  to 342, 362 

Mexican  Kickapoos,  number,  status,  &c 87 

Mexicans  kill  two  young  Tulo  River  Indians : 17 

should  be  removed  from  Jicarilla  reserve 127 

Miamisand  Peoiias,  Quapaw  agency,  status  of 82 

of  Indiana,  payment  of  cash  annuities  to XXX 

of  Kansas,  acta  relative  to  sale  of  lands  of 194,199 

act  providing  for  per  capita  payments,  to  and  for  payment  of  delegation. .  196 

disposal  of  unallotted  landsof LH 

statistics  relating  to , 334  344,352 

Miles,  John  D. ,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 56 

Miles,  L.  J.,  Osage  agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of 72 

Military  and  agency  officials :  t  Mescalero  agency,  cordial  co-operation  of : . .  126 

and  Indians  at  Fort  Peck  agency,  friendly  relations  between 112 

at  Vancouver  promote  dissatisfaction  among  Piutes 169 

barracks  for  Indian  training  schools,  act  authorizing  use  of  abandoned 206 

co-operate  with  agent  in  suppressing  whisky  dealing  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wich- 

itaagency .*     69 

called  upon  to  assist  in  capturing  wandering  Jicarilla  Apaches 131 

intervention  of,  averts  trouble  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  agency 58 

not  needed  for  any  purpose  for  past  ten  years  at  Colville  agency 152 

officially  recognize  of  services  of  Indian  police  at  Mescalero  agency 124 

protect  Indians  of  Fort  Belknap  from  foreign  depredations 106 

requested  to  enforce  department  order  relative  to  cattle  trespassing  on  Cheyenne  and 

Arapaho  reservation 58 

Mill,  grist,  at  Round  Valley,  Cal.,  in  successful  operation 14 

corn,  primitive,  among  Moqnis  Pueblos ;  one  in  nearly  every  family 4 

flour,  at  Fort  Bertbold  agency,  manufactured  44,000  pounds  flour  during  year 24 

at  Omahaagency  needs  new  machinery 118 

6153 33 
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Mill,  floar,  at  Siletz  agency,  Oregon,  in  active  operation  thi-oughout  year 140 

grist,  needed  at  Standing  Rock  agency 45^ 

promised  to  Indians  of  Devil's  Lake  agency  a  great  incentive  to  labor 20 

and  saw,  new  one  bailt  at  Nez  Perc6  agency 5ft 

at  Takania  in  constant  operation 169- 

race  a  mile  long  excavated  by  Lembi  Indians ......' 51 

saw,  at  Round  valley,  Cal.,  rebuilt;  181,000  feet  of  lumber  cut 14 

at  Siletz  agency,  Oregon,  not  as  much  used  as  formerly  owing  to  lack  of  funds 140 

at  new  Otoe  agency  in  active  operation ;  60,000  feet  cut  since  January 80 

much  needed  at  Ouapaw  agency  ...  .  84 

overhauled  and  tnoroughly  repaired  at  Ponca  agency 75 

wind,  needed  at  Pyramid  l.ake        — llft^ 

Hills,  flourand  saw,  at  Yankton  under  control  of  agency  engineer - 48 

saw  and  grist,  at  Warn  Springs  agency  in  active  operation  during  year 146 

saw  and  grist,  on  Menomomee  reserve  do  good  work 172 

saw  and  flour,  at  Hoopa  Valley  agency  doing  good  service !(► 

saw  and  grist,  at  Grande  Ronne  agency.  Oregon,  in  good  working  order 135 

saw,  near  Fond  du  Lac  reservation  give  employment  to  many  of  the  Indians 175 

Hilroy,  R.  H.,  Puyallup,  &c.,  agency,  Washington  'territory,  annual  report  of 161 

Mines  discovered  near  Navajo  reservation 129- 

Minniss,  J.  F  ,  Ouray  ajsency,  Utah,  annual  report  of 148 

Mission  agency,  Californta,  annual  repoit  of  Agent  Lawson        10 

Indians,  character,  occupations ;  need  of  permanent  home  for 11 

statistics  relating  to 328,34a 

Indian  reserve,  California,  Executive  orders  relative  to 253-255 

Missions,  two  at  Santee  agency.  Episcopal  and  Ameriaan  Board  Foreign  Missions 115 

two  on  Oneida  reservation,  Methodist  and  Episcopal 173- 

Missionaries,  five  ampng  Menoraouees  at  Green  Bay  agency  (Catholic) 172 

five  (native)  at  Siiiseton  agen^,  in  charge  of  churches 42 

of  various  denominations  at  Union  agency 90 

two  at  Whit«  Earth,  doing  good  work  97,98 

two  at  Cheyenne  River  agency 19 

two  among  Oneidas 17ft 

two  at  Santee  agency 115 

Missionary  at  Che>enne  and  Arapaho  agency,  report  of  Rev.  J.  B.  Wicks  (Episcopal) 63 

at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  agency,  report  of  E.  G.  Taber  (Friends) 63 

at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  agency,  report  of  S.  S.  Haury  ( Mennonite) 61 

at  Moquis  Pueblo  agency,  Rev.  (J.  A.  Taylor 5 

at  Pima  and  Maricopa  agency.  Rev.  C.  H.  Cook 8 

(native),  one  at  Lower  Brul6  agency,  Rev.  Luke  C.  Walker 31 

(native) ,  Rev.  David  Greycloud,  at  Devil's  Lake  agency 21 

none  at  Fort  Hall  agency 50 

none  has  ever  visited  Mescalero  agency 124 

none  at  Warm  Springs  agency,  Oregon 145 

one  at  Fort  Berthold  agency 24 

one  at  Nez  Perc6  agency 54 

one  at  Round  Valley  agency 15 

one  at  Pottawatomie  agency.  Kansas  (Moravian) , 93 

one  on  Stockbridge  reserve' (native) i 173 

work  at  Colville  agency  in  charge  of  Jesuits 153 

at  Crow  Creek  agency  in  charge  of  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 25 

at  Devil's  Lake  agency  principally  in  charge  of  Roiv.an  Catholics 21 

at  Fort  Berthold  agency  in  charge  of  Anierican  Board  Commissioners  For- 
eign Missions   ...            24 

at  Black  feet  agency,  none  attempted  by  Methodists,  who  have  it  in  charge. .  99 

at  (>heyenne  and  Arapaho  agency,  gratifying  results  of 59,  62, 63 

at  Fort  Peck  ag«*ncy  in  charge  of  Methodists  and  Pre8b\  terians Ill 

at  Flathead  agency  in  charge  of  Jesuits  of  St.  Ignatius  Mission  and  **  Sisters 

of  Providence" 104 

among  Kiowas,  Comanches,  and  Wichitas,  in  charge  of  Episcopal  Church..  71 

among  Indians  should  be  encouraged  by  government VI 

at  Tule  River  agency  exclu8ively  done  by  agent  and  employes 17 

at  Lower  Brul6  ag«^ucy  in  charge  of  Protestant  Episcopal  Church 30 

Neah  Bay  agency,  aHHigned  to  Methodists,  who  as  yet  have  attempted  none..  158 

at  Ouray  agiBucy  assigned  to  Unitarians,  left  to  employes 149 

among  Indians,  amount  contributed  by  religious  societies  for 328 

among  Indians  at  Osage  agency  in  charge  of  Society  of  Friends 73 

at  Pine  Ridge  agency  in  charge  of  Pr<»te8tant  Episcopal  Church 38 

at  Pawnee  agen<;v  in  charge  of  Piesby terians 79 

at  (^uapaw  agency 85 

at  Standing  Kock  agency  in  charge  of  Roman  Catholic  Church 46 

among  Mescaleros  assigned  to  Presbyterians ;  none  attempted  as  yet 124 

done  at  Santee  agency,  results  of 115 

none  done  at  Navajo  agency  since  death  of  Kev.  A.  JL  Donaldson 128 

none  done  among  Mission  Indians  as  yet 12 

sonic  attempted  at  Tonkawa  agency 148 

none  specially  attempted  at  ITintah  Valley  agency 150 

on  Sisseton  re.sei  ve,  good  results  of 42 

(See  Religious  ) 

Mixed-bloods  of  Walla  Walla  tribes  located  at  Umatilla  agency  valuable  acquisition  to  agency.  143 

Moapa  River  reserve,  Nevada,  P^xecut  ive  order  of  February  12,  1874,  detiuing 280 

Modoc  reserve,  Indian  Territory,  agreement  with  Eastern  Shawnees  relative  to 271 

sModocs,  statistics  relating  to    . ! . . .  334,  340,  352,  360 

of  Quapaw  agency,  number,  status,  ])rogress  of,  &c 83 

Moliaves  at  Colorado  Ri  ver  agency,  uunjber  of,  &;<•- 1,  328,  348 

Monteith,  Charles  E.,  Nez  Perce  agency.  Idalio,  annual  rep(»rt  of 52 
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Hoquis  Pneblo  agency,  Ai*izoua,  annual  report  of  Agent  Fleming 4 

Moqnis  Pueblos  deprived  of  schools  by  special  legislation XXXIX 

^  number,  habits,  occupations,  Sec 4 

statistics 4%lating  to 328,B4S 

Morality  among  Indians  at  Devil's  Lake  agency  greatly  improving 21 

amongMoquis  Pneblo  Indians  very  creditable 5 

among  Mescaleros,  very  high  standard  of. 124 

among  Neah  Bay  Indians,  great  improvement  in 1&& 

of  Crow  Creek  Indians  good         25 

of  Foxes  uf  Iowa,  high  natural  standard  of 91 

of  Indians  at  Fort  Belknap  agency  much  affected  by  contact  with  vicious  whites ^  106 

of  Indians  of  White  Earth  agency  steadily  improving -. '  97 

of  Poncas  excellent :  no  crimes  committed  by  them  ^      76 

Mortality  «mong  children  of  Bois  Fort  band  quite  considerable 176 

among  Indians  at  Hoopa  Valldy  agency       10 

among  Indians  of  Osage  ajjpncy  very  great 72 

among  Indians  of  Round  VaUey  agency  14 

among  Indians  at  Standing  Rock  very  great .■ 46 

among  Indians  of  S'Kokomish  agency  unusually  great ^.  106 

among  Indians  of  Warm  Springs  agency  unusually  great  during  spring ^ . ..  145   ' 

among  young  children  vei-y  great  at  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita  agency 64 

among  children  at  Lower  Brul6  agency  veiy  great 27,30 

among  Western  Shoshoues  very  great 132 

Mortality.    (See  Deaths.) 

Mowing-machines,  seven  agency  and  three  Indian,  at  Fort  Hall  agency 50 

twenly -eight  at  Standing  Rock,  almost  useless 45 

Muckleshoot  reserve,  Washington  Territory,  Executive  order  of  April  9,  1874,  setting  apart.,  l  294 

Mud  Bay  Indians,  statistics  relating  to 842 

Murder  of  Uoopa  Valley  Indian  by  other  Indians 9 

of  an  Indian  jE^uard  by  white  prisoner  at  Quapaw  agency    86 

of  two  Blackfeet  Indians  by  white  man  on  Teton  River,  Montana 99 

of  two  Tule  River  Indians  by  Me;xicans 17 

Murders,  four  among  Southern  Utes 18 

(See  Crime.) 

N. 

Navajo  agency,  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of  Agent  Eastman 127 

reserve,  New  Mexico,  Executive  orders  defining , 284 

Kav%joes,  attention  of  Congress  called  to  amount  due  the LXvill 

number,  status,  &c 127,338,344,358 

Neah  Bay  agency,  Washington,  annual  report  of  Agent  Willoughby 154 

Nebraska,  act  extending  northern  boundary  of 191 

Nevada  agency,  Nevada,  annual  report  of  Agent  McMast«r 117 

Newspapers  edited  by  Indian  boys  at  Carlisle  training  school 180 

New  York  Indian  agency,  New  York,  annual  report  of  Agent  Casler *. .         132 

Nez  Perc6  agency,  Idaho,  annual  report  of  Agent  Monteith 62 

Nez  Perc6s,  allotments  should  be  given LII 

Joseph's  band,  should  be  returned  to  Idaho  LXIII,  76 

statistics  relating  to 332, 344, 352 

Neztuccas,  statistics  relatinsr  to 340 

.  Nickerson,  Linus  M.,  Klamath  agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of 135 

Niobrara  reserve,  Nebraska,  Executive  orders  relating  to    277 

Nisqaally,  Puyallup,  and  Muckleshoot  reserves.  Washington  Territory,  executive  order  of 

January  20,  1857,  establishing 295 

Indians,  statistics  relating  to 342,346,362 

Northern  Cheyennes  in  Indian  Territory  to  return  north.  Congress  urged  to  permit LXn,  56 

at  Pine  ridge  agency,  number  and  character  of 85 

317  leave  Indian  Territory  with  *•  Little  Chief,"  in  October,  1881 56 

legislation  relative  to  payment  for  damages  suffered  from  raid  of 198 

Nultonatnas,  statistics  concerning 340 

O. 

Ogalalla  Sioux  at  Pine  Ridge  agency,  number  and  character  of 35 

"  Ogden  Land  Company, "  status  of'  their  claim  to  ownership  of  Seneca  lands  In  New  York 134 

O'Kanagans,  Lakes,  San  Poels,  and  Col villes,  living  on  Col vil^e  reservation 152 

statistics  relating  to 342, 362 

O'Keane,  Jno.,  Tol  'lip  agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of 167 

"Oklahoma  Payne,  "a  continual  annoyance  to(/heyenne8and  Arapahoes,  repeated  incursions  of  58 

intrudes  as  usual  upon  Creek  lands  during  the  year  and  is  "  removed  " 90 

Olympias,  statistics  relating  to 342 

Omaha  and  Winnebatro  agency,  Nebraska,  annual  report  of  Agent  Wilkinson 112 

Omaha  reservatou,  sale  of  part  of LXVII,  215 

Omahas,  a  settled  people,  aesire  title  to  their  lands,  &c j 112 

statistics  relating  to 336, 344, 358 

history  of  the 112 

Oueidas,  statistics  relating  to 338, 344, 360,  364 

of  Wi8<;onsin  jlesire  allotments  in  severalty 17*^ 

O'Neil,  James,  fanner  for  Cceur  d'Al^nes,  repoit.of. 154 

Onondagas,  statistics  relating  to  338, 360 

Ontonagon  reserve,  Michigan,  Executive  order  of  September  25,  1855,  establishing 274 

Osage  agency,  Indian  Teriitory,  annual  report  of  Agent  Miles 72 

mission,  4  pupils  sent  to,  from  Osage  agency 73 

Osages,  approp^ations  for 210 
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OsageB  have  uo  title  to  their  laiiiln,  ulthougli  paid  for  long  since 72 

number  and  condition  of 72 

statistics  relating  to 334, 344, 352 

Otoe  agene Vf  1  ndian  Territory,  annual  report  of  Agent  Woodin ^ 79 

and  A^lsHouria  lands  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska,  act  providing  for  survey  and  appraisal  of..         214 

reserve,  Indian  Territory,  Denartuient  order  of  Juno  25, 1881,  designating 271 

Otoes  and  M  issourias,  statiHticH  relating  to 334,  352 

transport  supplies,  &.v.,  a  distance  of  45  miles  to  asoncy 80 

Ottawas  of  Quapaw  ageucv,  number,  claim  to  citizenship,  &.c 82 

statistics  relating  to 834,  352 

Ouray  agency,  Utah,  annual  rej>ort  of  A  gent  MinniHs 148 

P. 

Pah-Utes  and  few  Navajoes  occupy  an  almost  unexplored  country  northwest  of  Navajo  i*eserve  129 

and  Piutes,  persistent  in  labor  under  extreme  discouragement. 118 

in  Nevada,  Executive  orders  establishing  reservations  for  the 280, 281 

Pah  Vants,  statistics  relating  to 342 

Papago  Indian  reservation,  Arizona,  act  granting  right  of  way  to  Arizona  Southern  Railroad 

thi-ough 212 

reserve,  Arizona,  Executive  order  of  July  1,  1874,  defining 246 

Papagos,  statistics  i-elating  to 828, 344, 848 

condition  of 9 

Parkhurst,  W.  H.,  Lower  Brul6  agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 27 

Patents  for  lands  in  severalty  to  l7ac  Court  d'Oreilles  Chippewas,  186  distributed 175 

for  land  (80  acres)  issued  to  181  Chippewas  on  Bad  Kiver  reser\'ation 178 

to  their  lands  due  the  Santees  in  accordance  with  treaty  of  1868  and  aot  of  1881 117 

Patten,  Warren,  Southern  Ute  agency,  Colorado,  annual  report  of 17 

Pawnee  agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of  Agent  Woodin 77 

reservation,  act  providing  for  purchase  of  land  on  old 214 

Pawnees,  statistics  relating  to 384,344,852 

transport  subsistence  and  annuity  goods  70  miles  to  agency 78 

Payments,  cash,  made  to  Indians  at  l^intah  v  alley  agency,  resiuts  of ISO 

cash,  special,  made  during  year  .          XXX 

per  capita,  bad  effects  of,  upon  Indians  of  Union  agency 89 

two,  per  capita  made  during  year  at  Southern  Ute  agency 18 

Pendleton,  town  of,  sale  of  portion  of  Umatilla  reserve  for  use  of LXII,  148, 210 

Pend  d'Oreilles,  status  of  and  statistics ....102,886,856 

Penetethka  Comanches  at  Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita  agency,  number  and  condition  of . . . .  64 

Peoriaa,  &c.,  legislation  for  relief  of       209 

and  Miamis  support  8  of  their  children  in  colleges  in  Indiana 82 

and  Miamis  of  Quapaw  agency,  number,  status,  &o 82 

Peas  and  Piankeshaws,  statistics  relating  to 384,852 

Physician  at  Crow  Creek  agency,  disabled  for  some  weeks  by  an  accident 25 

at  Flathead  agency,  about  to  resign  on  account  ot  inadequate  salary 104 

of  Mescalero  and  Jicarilla  agency,  report  of  F.  H.Atkins e 124 

at  Pine  Kidge  agency  should  have  an  assistant 38 

at  Siletz  agency,  bad  effect  of  frequent  change  in 140 

none  at  Lemhi  agency 51 

none  at  Tonkawa  agency 148 

none  among  the  Ouillehutes  of  Neah  Bay 167 

none  at  Western  Shoshone  agency 122 

Piegans,  Blat^kfeet,  Bloods,  and  Piegans  consolidatiHl  and  known  as 100 

Pillagers  and  Lake  Winnebogashish  Indians,  Executive  order  defining  reservation  for 274 

Pima  and  Maricopa  agency,  Arizona,  annual  report  of  agent  Wheeler 6 

or  Oila  River  reserve,  Arizona,  Executive  orders  relative  to 244, 246 

Pimas  and  Maricopas  generally  engaged  in  farming 9 

statistics  relating  to 828, 848 

Pima,chief  "Antonio"  visits  Hampton  school,  Va 180 

Pine  Ridge  agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  agent  McGillyouddy 85 

Pit  River  Indians,  statistics  to  relatin g  to 328, 848 

Pintes,  200  persuaded  to  attempt  to  I'eturn  to  Malheur  reservation 170 

at  Yakama  agency,  present  status,  and  disposition 169 

at  Wann  Springs  agency,  number  of 144 

statistics  relating  to 388, 840, 858, 862 

Police,  Indian,  a  material  not  spiritual  force,  and  should  be  allowed  material  means  of  support.  1, 190 

an  indispenHabfo  auxiliary  to  the  service 161 

at  Blackfeet  agency,  imuroving  in  efWciency,  instances 99 

at  Cheyenne  and  Arai>alio  agency,  a  ^reat  lielp  to  agent 67 

at  Cheyenne  River,  very  efticieut,  their  pay  inadequate 19 

at  Cn>w  Creek  agency,  otttcient 26 

at  ('olorado  River  agency,  more  onianiental  than  useful,  owing  to  good  order 

among  tlie  Indians . . . .' 3 

at  Devil'M  Lake  agency,  fifteen  in  number,  efficient,  hut  underpaid 23 

at  Fort  Bertliold  agency,  reduced  from  20  to  12  men 24 

at  Fort  Belknap  improving  in  efficiency 106 

at  Fort  Hall  aigt>ncy.  liave  broken  up  liquor  traffic  and  liorHe-atealing 50 

at  Fort  Peck  agency,  reliable  and  etlVctive;  either  tlieir  i)ay  or  the  force  should 

be  increased 110 

at  Kiowa,  Conmnclie  and  Wichita  agency,  efficient  and  useful 69 

at  Klamath  diligent  in  suppressing  whiHky  traffic 137 

at  Lower  Briil6  agency,  10  in  number,  very  efficient,  but  inadequately  paid 31 

at  Mescalero  and  JicaVilla  agency  do  excellent  service 123 

at  Nevada  agency  doing  good  service 119 
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Pallee,  likdiaB.  mt  Omaha  a^enoy  very  f  flicieut.  bot  wretchedly  paid  113 

at  Otoe  a^Dcy  efficient  and  pooriy  paid 80 

at  Pine  Ridge'agency.  services  invaluable  -.  should  be  better  paid 38 

at  Poiicaag«icy  attentive  and  faithful 76 

at  Pawnee  agency  reasonably  good :  not  much  needed 79 

at  Pima  and  Sarioopa  agency  demoralixed  and  broken  up  by  whisky  dealers. . .  7 

at  Siletz  agency  should  be  replaced  in  number  and  paid  better 139 

at  SissetoB  agen<TV  might  be  reduced  in  number  anid  better  paid 42 

at  Southern  Ute  agency  gradually  becoming  more  efficient 18 

at  Tulalip  agency  do  good  service 168 

at  Union  agency  very  useful  and  efficient  88 

at  Uintah  Valley  agency  not  as  efficient  as  before  arrival  of  White  River  Indians.  151 

at  Yankton  agency  v«y  efficient 49 

Commissioner  Indjan  Affiurs  should  be  invested  with  discretionarv  power  as  to 

salaries  of .*. XUV 

doing  g«*od  service  at  Osage  agency  73 

doexc^ent  service  at  Yakama  agency 170 

very  efficient  at  Quapaw  agency,  but  very  poorly  paid 85 

(Hie'of  the  bc^st  auxiliaries  to  civilization  ~ 134 

urgsnixation  of.  has  great  moral  effect  on  Indians  of  Xeah  Bay   158 

make  strong  efforts  to  suppress  whisky  traffic  at  CmatiUa  agency 143 

captain,  sergeant,  and  ten  men  at  Siletz  agency 149 

save  life  of  agent  and  employes  at  Mescalero  and  JicariUa  agency 123 

none  as  yet  needed  or  employe*!  at  Grand  Rcmde  agency 135 

more  thorough  organization  and  united  action  recommendt^l 49 

the  onlvemplov^s  among  Poncas  of  Dakota 116 

jiay  of. 'table...*. 342 

inadequate  pay  of XLY,  151,168 

Police,  barracks  for.  needed  at  Lower  Brule  agency 31 

Pratt,  IL  H.,  CarUsie  Indian  training  schnoL  Pennsylvmnia.  annual  report  of 177 

Priaonersat  F<Nrt  Union.  39  Apaches  of  San  Pablo's  hunting  party 131 

Prophecy  of  Shawnee  women  has  considerable  effrct  on  some  of  tlie  tribe 86 

Property  issued  to  them.  Indians  should  be  protectcHl  by  law  in 36 

Poocj  of  government  towards  peaceable  and  turbulent  Indians,  singular  contrast  in 128 

Polygamydying  oot  among  Lower  Br  ult-s 32 

gradually  dying  out  among  Indians  of  Fort  Peck  agency Ill 

given  up  by  Warm  Springs  Indians ". 146 

not  now  practiced  by  Makaks   156 

still  practiced  by  Poncas 76 

Population  of  Ijidians at  agencies. XIT,328 

Port  Madison  reoerve.  Wytmiing  Territor>-.  department  letters  relative  to  enlargement  of 295 

Porter.  X.  S.,  Fort  P<H.'k  asMicy.  Montana.' annual  report  of 106 

Panea  agency,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of  Agent  Jordan 74 

reserve.  Indian  Territory.  Indian  appropriation  acts  asAigning  lands  for 272 

Poncas  at  Santee  agency,  number.  8tatuA.  industry,  location,  Jcc 116 

act  providing  for  subsistence  of ". 196 

almost  all  have  their  own  gardens 75 

of  Dakota"  should  be  called  **  Poncas  of  Xebraska  " 116 

status  of  their  lands,  census,  dec LXV,  74 

statistics  relating  to    334.336,344.352,358 

small  piece  of  land  ceded  by  Sioux  to  the 47, 117 

Ponies  and  nulea.  12.000  to  14,00u.  owned  by  the  Crows 101 

the  chief  wealth  of  Blackfeet  Indian's,  Montana 100 

Pottawatomie  agency.  Kansas,  annual  report  of  Agent  Linn 92 

Pottawatomies.  with  Winnebagoes  in  Wisconsin,  and  Mexican  Eickapoos  in  Indian  Territory .  93 

citizen,  of  Sac  and  Fox  agency,  number,  status.  &c .*..  86,87 

of  Kansas,  all  have  fields  under  good  cultivation  92 

Prairie  band,  number,  status.  pn»grvjfw.  &.c. 92 

statistics  relating  to 331.344,352,351.356 

Potter  TaDey  Indians,  statistics rvlating  to 3:8,348 

Pnyallnp,  XisqnaUy.  SiC,  agencv.  Washington  Territorv.  annual  report  of  Agent  Milrov 161 

reserve.  Washington  Territory.  Executive  order  of  September  6.  1873.  extending 297 

Indians,  sta  istics  relatine  to 342.316,363 

Pueblo  aad  Jicarilla  Apache  agency.  Xew  Mexico,  annual  report  of  Agent  Thomas 129 

chfldren.  ISnowat  CariisleT ^130 

PBebloa.Bninber.modeof  life,  occupations.  Jit-  *129 

of  Xew  Mexico,  act  providing  for  a^'tiiitauce  of 196 

PofOa.  T»dian.  at  Hampton.  Va..  total  numlter  of 181 

total  number  at  Carliiile  training  school      178 

Pyramid  Lake  reserve,  Xevada.  ExeiMitive  order  of  March  2S.  1)574.  letting  apart 281 


Qoapaw  agency.  Indian  Territory,  auuual  i-eport  oi  .-Vgeut  Dyer  81 

Qnai»awaofQaapaw  agency,  number,  statu*.  pn>;;re8A.  Ac..  * 81 

statistics  relating  to 334.352 

ttill  living  on  Osage  reservation,  statut*  of 72 

Qneeta,  of  <][iilnaie1t  agency,  numbt^r.  <ttatus.  J^c 160 

■tatiatics  relating  "to 342, 362 

QniHehmtes  at  Xeah  Bay.  number,  status.  oc<-npatioiis.  Ac 155. 157 

statistics  relating  to  312, 362 

agency.  Washington  Teiritory.  annual  report  of  A  g»nt  Wood 159 

reaerve,  Washington  Territory.  Exe«-uti ve  onler  of  Xoveml>er  4.  ItTS.  defining 297 

somber,  status,  occupatinnia.  Ac 160 

statistics  relating  to 342,362 
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Baces,  mingling  of,  at  Hampton,  Vfk.,  beneficial 184 

Bald  on  Mesoalero  agency  by  renegades,  June  22 123, 125 

on  Seven  Rivers  settlements  by  three  Mescaleros,  Sept«mber,  1881 125 

Railroad,  act  relative  to  sale  of  part  of  Crow  reserve  in  Montana  for  use  of  North  Pacific 201 

way  for  Oregon,  and  Navigation  Company  across  Umatilla  reservation,  cleared  by 

Indians 143 

agreement  with  Indians  of  Flathead  agency  for  right  of  way  for  Northern  Pacific.  103 
company,  act  relative  to  sale  of  part  of  Shoshone  ana  Bannack  reserve,  Idaho,  to  Utah 

and  Northern . , , 199 

through  Choctaw  and  Chickasaw  Nations,  act  granting  right  of  way  to  Saint  Louis 

andSan  Francisco 206 

through  Papago  reserve,  Arizona,  act  granting  right  of  way  to  Arizona  Southern 212 

Denver  and  Rio  Grande,  runs  through  Southern  u  te  reservation 18 

across  lands  of  Union  agency,  right  of  way  granted  to 90 

right  of  way  granted  tu  two,  across  Crow  Creek  reservation 26 

ri^ht  of  way  for  through  Indian  reservations X^XII 

Sioux  Indians  hold  councils  relative  to  granting  right  of  way  to 47 

Ration  of  Blackfeet  Indians,  addition  made  to 98 

reduction  of,  works  great  hardship  to  Indians  of  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agency .  66 

no  regular  issued  during  year  at  Osage  agency 72 

Rations  and  supplies,  none  issued  at  Grande  Ronde  agency  135 

free,  evils  of  system  of,  among  the  Sioux 46 

issue  of,  stopped  at  Sisseton  agencj^ 42 

present  system  of  issuing , X 

reduction  of,  at  Foi-t  Hall  agenc3%  Idaho 50  , 

should  only  be  issued  as  an  equivalent  for  labor 47 

Red  Cliff  reserve,  Wisconsin,  Executive  oi-der  of  February  21, 1856,  withdrawing  from  sale- ..  301 

"  Red  Cloud's  "  rebellion  at  Pine  Ridge  agency 35 

Redwoods,  statistics  relating  to  328, 348 

Reed,  Frank  W.,  Jicarilla  Apache  agency.  New  Mexico,  annual  report  of . . , 126 

Religious  aid  extended  to  Quinaielt  agency  by  Episcopal  Church 160 

charge  of  Neah  Bay  agency  should  be  trausfeiTed  to  Episcopal  church 158, 159 

societies,  amount  contributed  by,  for  educational  and  missionary  work  among  In- 
dians, tables I 316,829 

societies,  co-operation  of,  indispensable   .' VII 

services  at  Pawnee  agency  held  in  school-houses : . .  79 

societies,  list  of  agencies  formerly  assigned  to 367 

work  among  Indian  pupils  at  Hampton,  Va t. 184 

work  amone  Indians,  table :   329 

services  at  Siletz  agency  consists  of  preaching,  prayer  meetings,  and  Sunday  school  141 

services  held  at  Warm  Springs  agency  by  agent  and  employ6s . .  145 

(See  Missionary). 

Removal  of  Crow  agency  to  more  suitable  location  reaommonded    101 

to  Indian  Territory,  demoralizing  effect  upon  Indians  of  Great  Nemaha  agency  of  pro- 
posed         94 

oi  Indians  from  place  to  place  a  great  obstacle  to  civilization 29, 102, 112 

of  Northern  Cheyennes  from  Indian  Territory  to  Dakota,  December,  1881 35 

of  remainder  of  Northern  Cheyennes,  from  Inaian  Territory  to  Dakota,  recommended .  LXH 

of  Jicarillas  from  Tierra  Amarilla  to  present  location 126,131 

of  Joseph  Howard  and  wife  from  Siletz  agencj' ;  cause,  drunkenness,  &c 139 

of  Mescaleros  abandoned,  project  of 123 

of  Mexicans  fi*om  Jicarilla  reserve  urged 127 

of  Mescalero  Apaches,  legislation  relative  to  removal  of 197 

of  Otoes  and  Missourias  to  Indian  Territory -*.  79 

Resei'vation,  character  and  extent  of  Stockbridge  ..'.            173 

Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes  not  yet  allowed  to  settle  on  their  treaty 58 

character  and  extent  of  Kickapoo 92 

Crow,«hould  be  permanently  secured  to  the  Indians 102 

enlargement  of  Fine  Ridge,  by  Executive  order 35 

of  Uncompahgre  Uttjs,  in  Colorado,  restored  to  public  domain  LI 

Indians  ot  Tonkawa  Special  agenc}' have  no 147 

Kiowa,  Camanche,  ana  Wichita,  not  very  well  adapted  to  agriculture. ^. .  65 

Osage,  purchased  by  them  of  Cherokees 72 

Reservations,  table  showing  areas  of  and  authority  for 302-313 

three,  embraced  in  White  Earth  agency,  location  and  condition  of 96 

surveys  of  Indian    ' VIIX 

Ridpath,  W.  M..  Yankton  agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 47 

Rogue  Rivers,  statistics  relating  to 338,340,360 

Ronan,  Peter,  Flathead  agency,  Montana,  annual  report  of 102 

Round  Valley  agency,  California,  annual  report  of  Agent  Sheldon 14 

reserve,  California,  Executive  orders  relative  to  255,  258 

S. 

• 

Sa<!  and  Vox  ageney,  Indian  Territory,  annual  report  of  A«ieut  Carter 86 

Indian  Territory,  in  charge  of  Special  Agent  Towuseud 87 

Iowa,  annual  report  of  Agent  Davenport      90 

IndiauH.  1,')0  Htill  reside  \u  Kansas  who  Hbould  be  in  Indian  Territory 94 

statisti.s  relating  to *. 334,  344,  352,  354 

of  the  Missouri,  number,  statiiH.  j)rogresH.  &c 95 

of  Iowa  claim  half  the  land  occupied  by  Sac  and  Fox  in  Indian  Territory 91 

of  Iowa  nomadic  in  their  habits  except  for  about  five  niomhsin  the  year 91 

of  the  Mi8aiM8ii)]>i,  number,  status,  ]>rogres.s,  Jcc 86 
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Sac  and  Fox,  payment  of  caeh  annuities  to XXXH 

Salaries  and  incidental  expenses  at  each  agency  during  fiscal  year  1882,  tables  giving 235-241 

Salmon  River  Indians,  statistics  cnnceruing      340 

Salt  in  Indian  Territory,  act  for  the  manufacture  of 217 

San  Cai'los  Indiana  could  be  self-supporting  if  allowed  to  utilize  coal  on  their  reserve LXYI 

reserve,  Executive  order  establishing * 247 

San  Luis  Bey  Indians  raise  excellent  crops  under  discouraging  circumstances 11 

San  Pools,  statistics  relating  to 152,342,362 

**iian  Pablo's"  summer  hunt,  history  of 131. 

Santee  agency,  Nebraska,  annual  report  of  Agent  Lightner 114 

Sioaxhold  "charity  balls"  occasionally « t 116 

at  Fort  Peck  agency,  number  of 108 

reserve,  Nebraska,  Executive  and  other  orders  relative  to  boundaries  of 278,270 

School  accommodations  at  Sisseton  agency  should  be  doubled •  30 

Arapaho.  annual  repoit  of  superintendent 61 

at  Albuquerque  thrown  op**n  to  all  Indian  youth  of  New  Mexico 130 

Bad  River  in  charge  of  Presbyterian  Board  Foreign  Missions 174 

Crow  agency  small,  but  growing ;  method  of  insuring  attendance t 102 

^                Forest  Grove,  Greg.,  course  of  study  same  as  that  of  State  public  schools ,.  180 

Grande  Konde  agency  reopened .*        136 

abandoned  by  contractor,  January  1,  and  teachers  withdrawn.  136 

Hannah ville,  Mich.,  discontinued  on  account  of  small-pox 06 

Jemes  pueblo,  New  Mexico,  report  of  J.  M.  Shields,  teacher 132 

Laguna  pueblo,  New  Mexico,  report  of  Jno.  Menaul,  teacher           131 

Laguna  "pueblo,"  very  good,  but  contending  with  unusual  difficulties 120 

Moquis  Pueblo  agency,  soon  to  be  opened  under  Presbyterian  Board  Home  Missions.  5 

Navajo  agency,  undei-  contract  with  Presbyterian  Board  Home  Missions  128 

Puhquahwong  (Lac  Couit  d'Oreilles  reservation),  in  charge  of  native  teacher 175 

Quinaielt  agency,  well  attended  by  children  of  Quinaielts 160 

Quinaielt.  auenc'y,  much  crippled  by  i eduction  of  teachers'  salaries. . .' 160 

Uintah  Valley  agency,  attendance  irregular 150 

Warm  Springs  agency,  about  100  children  atlend 146 

"Wichita,  held  in  unoccupied  store-house  since  the  fire 60 

boarding  and  day,  established  at  Lower  Brul6  agency .^ 30 

at  White  Earth  agency,  fairly  attended 07 

at  Blackfeet  agency,  preparations  for  opening  nearl.y  completed  00 

at  Colorado  River  agency,  in  continuous  operation  since  March  1,  1881 2 

at  Klamath  aceucy,  in  good  condition,  average  attendance  50 136 

at  Pima  and  Maricopa  agency,  average  attendance  of  67  pupils 8 

at  Round  Valley  agency,  40  pupils         16 

at  S'Eokomish  agency,  doing  good  work 166 

at  Western  Shoshone  agency,  closed  on  account  of  transfer  of  teachers 122 

at  Westei-n  Shoshone  agency,  o^pened  September  26, 1881,  average  attendance  21 ..  122 

needed  by  citizen  Pottawatomies 87 

needed  for  girls  at  Mescalero  aj^ency ,  New  Mexico • 124 

one  at  Springfield,  Dak.,  drawing  supplies  from  Santee  agency 116 

in  operation  at  Yankton  agency,  witn  roll  of  63  children 40 

operating  under  disadvantages  at  Fort  Hall  agency 50 

much  needed  at  Fort  Belknap  agency 106 

greatly  needed  at  Fort  Berthold  agency 24 

tor  boys  at  Chej'enne  River  agency  in  successful  operation 10 

building  at  Naviyo  agency  about  completed 128 

at  Pine  Ridee  agency  nearly  completed 38 

at  "Wichita  burned  in  December  last 60 

boarding,  addition  made  to  Poyallup 162 

boarding,  addition  made  to  Chehalis 162 

boarding,  being  built  at  Pyramid  Lake,  Nevada  110 

indu^triHl,  on  Winnebago  reserve,  large  enough  foi;  many  more  scholars 113 

.  Cheyenne,  annual  report  of  superintendent - 60 

•citizens  ot  Albuquerque  donate  land  for  130 

day,  at  Blackfeet  agency  well  Htteuded  and  flourishing 00 

for  citizen  Pottawatomies  in  successful  operation  most  of  the  year 87 

at  Dunginess,  Wash.,  in  flourishing  condition ......            166 

at  Fort  Belknap  agency,  very  small,  owing  to  scanty  accommodations,  &c 106 

at  Fort  Berthold,  average  attendance  31.5  pupils  24 

at  Moauis  Pueblo  agency,  'discontinued  lor  want  of  proper  accommodation 5 

at  Wolf  Point,  Mont.,  not  very  successful Ill 

at  Mescalero  agency,  well  attended  124 

at  Siletz  agency,  making  good  progi*ess,  average  attendance  70 140 

at  Umatilla  agency,  discontinued  since  June,  1881 144 

opened  at  Lemhi  agency  under  difficulties  52 

at  Ponca  agency,  parents  of  the  children  show  increased  interest  in 75 

for  Shoalwater  Bay  Indians  closed  in  April,  supplies  exhausted 160 

•established  on  Lac  Court  d'Oreilles  reserve        175 

for  absentee  Shawnees,  filled  to  utmost  capacity  during  moMt  of  the  year,  40  pupils 86 

Chippewas  and  Munsees,  in  charge  of  Moravian  Missionary  Society ,  •  03 

for  i^uapaws  well  sustained .' 81 

facilities,  additional,  needed  at  Standing  Rock  agency 46 

for  Sacs  and  Foxes  of  the  Missouri,  average  attendance  23 86 

for  Senecas  of  Quapa w  agency,  closed  on  account  of  measles 85 

for  Nez  Percys  of  "Joseph's  Band,"  flourishing  and  well  attended 77 

girls  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  agency,  exercise  very  good  influence  in  their  homes. ..  57 

<3rood will  Mission  boarding,  at  Sisseton  agency,  very*  successful 40 

ffovemment  industrial  boarding,  at  Santee  agency,  average  attendance  40 116 

house  at  Fort  Hall  agency  a  very  poor  one 50 

at  Western  Shoshone  agency  in  dangerous  condition 121 
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School-house  and  reBidence  for  teacher  built  at  Bois  Fort  reservation IKS' 

built  for  Piutes  at  Yakama  agency 169 

built  by  San  Luis  Key  Indians 12 

new,  built  for  Indians  at  Walker  Kiver,  Nevada lift 

in  process  of  erection  on  CoBur  d' Al^ne  reserve 154 

on  C(Burd'Aldne  reserve  burned 154 

manual  labor,  near  Allegany  reservation,  in  charge  of  Society  of  Friends 132 

on  Cattaraugus  reservation,  incorporated  as  "Thomas  Orphan  Asylum  "  132 

boarding  at  Sisseton  agency  successfully'  operated 40^ 

many  Jicarillas  express  a  desire  for  a       \ 127 

mission  (Mennonite)  at  Cheyenne  and  Ai'apaho  agency,  17  pupilsn 56, 62: 

mission  ( Presbyterian)  at  Deer  Tail,  Mont.,  in  charge  of  educated  Indian Ill 

mission  (Presbyterian)  at  Grantville,  Mont.,  .in  charge  of  educated  Indian Ill 

mission  (Presbyterian )  at  Poplar  Creek ,  Mont. ,  taught  in  native  tongue,  aifd  flourishing .  Ill 

mission,  for  Omahas,  doing  excellent  work 113- 

new  one,  for  boys,  just  erected  at  Devil's  Lake  agency 20 

none  among  Mexican  Kickapoos 8f 

none  at  Tonkawa  agency,  Texas 148 

none  for  Poncas  of  Dakota i..  116- 

•  none  among  the  Quillehutes 157 

none  at  Tule  River  agency , 16- 

on  Red  Clifl'reserve  in  charge  of  Roman  Catholics 174 

one  on  Stock  bridge  reservation ;  vjery  little  interest  in  it 173 

Sunday,  at  Ponca  agency  sustained  by  agents  and  employes 76 

attended  by  all  pupils  of  Carlisle  training  school 180 

held  regularly  at  Klamath  agency 136 

kept  up  during  the  summer  on  Bird  Creek,  25  miles  from  Osage  agency 73 

kept  up  through  the  year  at  Great  Nemaha  agency OS- 
kept  up  at  Fort  Hall  agency  for  children  and  employes 50 

teacher  the  only  employ 6  at  Grand  Portage 176- 

training,  and  boarding  house  for  children  at  Siletz  agency 142 

industrial,  at  Otoe  agency,  not  opened  until  Isl  of  May ;  average  attendance  43| 80 

at  Crow  Creek  agency  in  successful  operation 2& 

boarding,  at  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex.,  under  contract  with  Presbyterian  Board 

of  Home  Missions , 130* 

boarding,  atPawnee  agency ;  average  attendence  63| 78 

boarding,  at  Great  Nemahia  agency,  in  successful  operation 94 

boarding,  at  Fort  Peck,  conducted'  tinder  contract  with  Methodists Ill 

boarding,  on  Puyallup  reservation,  report  of  principal 163 

boarding,  on  Chehalis  reservation,  report  of  teacher 164 

boarding,  at  Devil's  Lake  agency  in  prosperous  condition 20 

farm,  at  Standing  Rock  agency,  in  charge  of ' '  Benedictine  Brothers  " 45 

for  Makahs,  more  than  full ...' 15T 

for  Sac  and  Fox  agency,  Iowa,  950  garments  made  by  girls  of 92 

Schools  at  Nez  Perc6  agency  cannot  reopen  until  supplies  arrive 54 

act  authorizing  use  of  abandoned  military  barracks  for  Indian  training 206 

at  Quapaw  agency,  condition  of 85 

at  Standing  Rock  agency,  condition,  average  attendance,  &-c •. .  45 

at  Yakama  agency,  unable  to  accommodate  all  who  wish  to  attend 160 

appointment  of  inspector  of XXXTX 

belonging  to  Mackinac  agency,  generally  flourishing 96- 

boai-ding,  two  imperatively  needed  for  Mission  Indians 12 

boarding,  number  and  methods  of. XXXIII 

boarding,  four  at  San  tee  agency 115- 
day,  at  Tulalip  agency,  discontinued 167 

day,  flve,  established  among  Mission  Indians 12 

day,  number  and  results  of , XXX"V^ 

day,  six  in  successful  operation  at  and  near  Pine  Ridge  agency 38 

day,  three  in  successful  operation  among  the  Pueblos 129- 

exclusively  Indian,  not  conducive  to  .complete  civilization 179 

exnenditui-es  on  account  of 241 

failure  of  Congress  to  fulfill  treaty  stipulatiouH  regarding XLI 

flve,  among  Oncidas,  all  ^«  ell  attended 173 

for  lo^  as  and  Sacs  and  Foxes  at  Great  Nemaha  conHolidat(»d  with  good  effect 95- 

for  Omahas,  in  flourishing  condition,  excellent  attendance 113- 

greatly  desired  among  Mission  Indians  at  different  viflagt-s 12 

Indian  training,  reports  of  progress  of  returned  graduates  of 186 

industrial  boarding,  under  contract  with  Rev.  J.  B.  A.  Brouillet,  average  attendance  70.  153- 

industrial  boarding,  at  Tulalip  agenry.  in  charge  of  Sisters  of  Charity,  doing  well 167 

industrial  boarding,  two  belonging  to  Pottawatomie  agency,  Kansas  * 93 

induHtvial,  at  Flathead  agency,  steadily  improving 104- 

mission,  three  at  Fort  Feck  agency,  in  charge  of  Presbyterian  Board  Foi'eign  Missions .  Ill 

Moquis  Pueblos  deprived  of.  by  Apecial  legislation... XXXIX 

need  of  increased  appropriations  for XXXV 

none  established  yet  at  Southern  I'te  agency 18- 

one  boarding  and  two  day,  ou  Menomouee  revserve,  in  rtouriHhiiig  condition 172 

of  Union  agency,  number,  system  of  goveiimient,  «fcc 89- 

Sac  and  Fox  of  Iowa,  have  very  strong;  prejudice  against 92 

sewing,  at  Lower  Bi  iile  agency,  taught  by  wife  of  native  missionary 31 

statistics  relating  to  Indian 316-326- 

sustained  at  Osage  and  Kaw  ageiu  ies,  average  attendance  not  as  good  as  last  year 73 

two  at  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  asrency,  in  successful  operation  ;  227  pupils 56,  60 

two  at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agency,  average  attendance  135 70 

two,  well  supported  by  confederated  Feoiias  and  Miamies  out  of  their  own  funds 82 

thirty  in  New  Vork  agency,  28  day,  and  2  niannal-labor 132: 

(See  Education.) 
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Seal  and  salmon  fishine  the  principal  occupation  of  Qninaielts 16d 

fishing  a  source  of  great  profit  to  Neah  Bay  agency  Indians 155 

Self-supporting,  Abrtentee  Shawnees  are 86 

and  industrious,  citizen  Pottawatomies  are 87 

all  except  160  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Chippewas  are 176 

Grand  Konde  Indians  almost  entirely 134 

by  means  of  seal  and  salmon  fishing,  Neah  Bay  agency  Indians  are 155 

Indians  at  Colorado  River  agency  are  almost 3 

Eiowas  and  Comanches  wul  become,  if  judicious  investment  in  cattle  is 

made 68. 

Mission  Indians,  with  proper  action  of  Congress,  would  soon  become  entirely .  11 

Sisseton  agency  Indians  have  become 43 

Seminole  and  Creek  boundary,  establishment  of LTV 

Seminoles  at  Saowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agency,  number  and  condition  of 64 

number  and  status  of 87,834,344,354 

Senecas  of  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus  reservations  organized  into  a  community 133 

of  New  York,  have  two  agricultural  societies — ^hold  annual  fair  and  cattle  show 133 

of  Quapaw  agency,  number,  status,  progress  of,  &c 83 

statistics  relating  to 334,338,352,36a 

Settlers  and  Indians  of  Great  Nemaha  agency,  live  on  amicable  terms 94 

of  Pottawatomie  agency,  Kansas,  friendly  relations  between 93 

Shawnees,  Absentee,  status  of 8ft 

Eastern,  at  Quapaw  agency  Indian  Territory,  act  for  relief  of.    (Public  No.  16) ... .  191 

appropriation  for  relief  of 82 

statisti  cs  relating  to 82, 334, 352 

Sheepeaters,  statistics  relating  to 332, 350 

Sheep  raising.  Warm  Spiings,  reservation  specially  adapted  to 146 

Sheldon,  H.  JB.,  Bound  Valley  agency,  Califbmia,  annual  report  of 14 

Shoalwater  Bay  Indians  dependent  upon  fishing  for  support 160 

statistics  relating  to 342,362 

reserve,  Washington,  Executive  order  of  September  22,  1866,  setting  apart 208 

Shops  at  Carlisle  training  school,  results  of  work  in 180 

at  Forest  Grove  training  school,  Oregon,  products  of  Indian  work 188 

at  Hampton  Institute,  products  of  Indian  work 187 

at  Kiowa,  Comanche,  and  Wichita  agency,  needed  for  employment  of  Indian  youth 71 

at  Nez  Perc6  agency,  closed  for  want  of  employes  to  run  them 53 

at  Osage  agency,  kept  very  busy    73 

at  Omaha  agency,  doing  good  work : 113 

carpenter  and  blacksmith,  at  Grand  Ronde  agency 135 

at  Yankton  agency,  run  by  Indian  labor 48 

.  for  Indian  apprentices  being  built  at  Hampton,  Va  183 

harness  and  tin,  needed  at  Crow  Creek  agency 26 

wagon  aud  blacksmith,  burned  at  Crow  Creek  agency  in  June 26 

Shoshones  and  Bannacks,  sale  of  part  of  reservation  of,  to  Utah  and  Northern  Bailroad. — XXIV,  199 

Bannacks,  and  Sheepeaters  at  Lemhi  agency,  number  of 51 

Western,  number,  location,  status,  &c •  121 

statistics  relating  to :  332. 344, 350, 358 

Siletz  Indians  will  soon  Ke  compelled  to  rely  upon  civilized  pursuits  alone 144 

agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of  Agent  Swan 139 

Indians  in  the  right  on  boundary  line  question ••••....«.  14S 

Indians  observe  Christmas  appropriately 141 

women  supply  butter  to  white  employes  and  trader 142 

Indians,  statistics  relating  to 340,360 

reserve,  Oregon,  Executive  order  of  November  9, 1855,  defining 288 

reserve,  Oregon,  Executive  order  restoring  iiortion  of,  to  public  domain 289 

Simms,  John  A.,  Colville  agency,  Washington  l^rritory,  annual  report  of 152 

Sinslaws,  statistics  concerning 340,360 

Sioux,  agreement  with  to  cede  lands  to  Ponoas LXV 

at  Cheyenne  River  agency,  names  and  numbers  of  bands  of '    18 

at  Cheyenne  River  agency  break  100  acres  of  land  for  themselves 19 

at  Crow  Creek  agency,  condition  and  progress  of 25 

at  Fort  Peclr  agency,  status  of      108 

at  Lower  Brul6  agency,  steady  advance  in  civilization  among 29 

of  Pine  Ridge  agency,  work  of  the  year  among 3ft 

at  Standing  Kock  agency,  number  and  condition  of. '. 44 

commission  appointed  to  negotiate  with,  for  cession  of  portion  of  reservation LI,  47,214 

Santee,  history  of  the 114 

Northern,  at  Pine  Ridge  agency,  status  of       35 

Indian  reserve,  Dakota,  act  providing  forresurvey  of 213 

LlOO  transferred  from  Sitting  Bull's  camp  to  Cheyenne  River  agency.  May,  1882 19 

Flaudreau,  number  and  status  of 116 

of  Dakota  cede  portion  of  land  to  Poncas     47 

of  Devil's  Lake  agency,  condition  and  progress  of 20 

of  the  Mississippi,  Dakota,  order  of  July  1, 1863,  defining  reservation  of ,. . .  y  260 

of  different  agencies  in  Dakota  should  have  separate  reservations 47 

of  Sitting  Bull's  camp  at  Standing  Rock,  excellent  character  of    ' 44 

pupils  at  Carlisle,  five  refuse  to  return  to  their  homes  upon  completion  of  term   179 

pupils,  45  new  ones  sent  to  Hampton,  Va 185 

pupils,  30  return  to  their  homes  from  Hampton,  Va 18& 

reserve,  Dakota,  Executive  orders  defining  boundaries  of • 263-264 

Sisseton,  condition  and  progress  of 39 

200  transferred  from  Sitting  Bull's  camp  to  Cheyenne  River  agency 19 

Upper  and  Lower  Yanktonnais  at  Standing  Rock  agency,  number  and  condition  of 44 

Yankton,  report  on  condition  and  progress  of 47 

statistics  relating  to 330,332,336,344,348,350,356,358 
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Sisseton  afrenoy,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  Agent  Crissey. 39 

8ionz,  five  confirmed  daring  year  hy  Bishop  Hare 42 

Sixes,  statistics  relating  to « 840 

S'Klallams  live  in  Tillages  on  Paget  Sound,  are  entirely  self-supporting 166 

purchase  150  acres  of  land  ^t  Clallam  Bay  and  begin  settlement 166 

statistics  relating  to 342,362 

S'Kokomish  agency,  Washington  Territory,  annual  report  of  Agent  Bells 166 

or  Twanas  have  two  logging  camps  and  do  all  the  work  themselves 166 

or  Twanas,  statistics  relating  to 341, 361 

reserve,  Washington  Territory,  Executive  order  of  February  25,  1874,  defining.  298 

Smith,  John,  Warm  Springs  agency,  annual  report  of 144 

Snakes,  statistics  relating  to ." 839,359 

South  Bay  Indians,  statistics  relating  to 341 

Southern  Ute  agency,  Colorado,  annual  report  of  Agent  Patten 17 

Spencer,  Joab  and  James  R.  Mead,  act  for  relief  of 319 

Spencer,  G.  H.,  Crow  Creek  agency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of 25 

Bpokans,  Lower,  living  on  reserve  set  apart  by  Execative  order  of  January  18, 1881 152 

Upper  and  Middle  bands  of  Colville  agency,  location  of,  status,  &c. . .  n 152, 158, 342, 362 

Squaw  men  incite  "Bed  Cloud"  to  rebellion 85 

Squaxins  engaged  in  oystering 162 

statistics  relating  to 342,362 

Standing  Rock  a^^ency,  Dakota,  annual  report  of  Agent  McLaughlin * 43 

Statistics  of  various  tribes,  miscellaneous,  recapitulation  of 346, 364 

Stephens,  E.,  GreenBay,  Wisconsin,  annual  report  of t 172 

Stockbridges,  process  of,  retarded  by  love  of  whisky,  &c - 173 

statistics  relating  to 344, 364 

4Stock  at  Cheyenne  River  agency,  belonging  to  Indians  and  half-breeds 19 

agency,  condition  of,  at  Klamath  agency 137 

in  good  condition  at  Neah  Bay. .'..._ 156 

cattle,  additional,  should  be  purchased  for  Klamaths 136 

wagons,  and  freighting,  by  Indians XLV 

issued  to  and  rained  by  Indians  of  Sisseton  agency  41 

purchase  of,  for  Kiowas  and  Coraanches  will  make  them  self-suppotjting 66 

Indian,  not  well  cared  for  at  NeahBay 156 

owned  by  Indians  of  Colorado  River  agency,  Arizona 8 

of  Round  Valley  Indians,  condition  of 14 

of  white  settlers  on  Round  Valley  reservation  trespass  upon  Indians'  grass 14 

owned  by  Poncas,  of  Dakota 116 

owned  by  Indians,  table 348 

owned  by  Warm  Springs  Indians 146 

owned  by  Poncas  in  excellent  condition  and  well  cared  for. 75 

raising  l>y  Indians  at  Pine  Ridge  agency,  satisfactory  results  of 36 

Blackfeet  reservation  well  adapted  to 99 

the  most  profitable  employment  for  Indians  of  Quapaw  agency '. 83 

Kiowa,  Comanche  and  Wichita  reservation,  well  adapted  to 66 

the  most  profitable  industry  for  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes 56 

Klamath  reservation  specially  adapted  to 136 

sold  by  Nez  Percys .* 53 

(^<;e  Cattle.) 

Students  (Carlisle)  placed  in  farmers'  families,  number,  tribe,  &o 178 

Subsistence  of  Arapahoes,  .Cheyennes,  et  al. ;  an  act  to  provide  for  deficiency  in 194 

of  Cheyennes  and  Arapahoes,  appropriation  inadequate  for .' 58 

of  Indians  of  Colorado  River  agency,  two-thirds  result  of  Indian  labor 3 

sources  of,  among  Indian  tribes,  table 328 

expenditures  for • 242 

Snppai  reserve,  Arizona,  Executive  orders  relative  to 246-247 

Indians,  statistics  relating  to 328 

Supplies  at  Crow  Creek  agency  plentiful  and  irood,  with  exception  of  beef 26 

at  Lower  Brul6  agency  of  better  quality  than  formerly  32 

at  Pine  Ridge  agency,  saving  in ;  quality  good  except  fiour 37 

for  (^uinaielt  agency  should  be  sent  during  summer  months 161 

received  at  Southern  Ute  agency  satisfactory  both  in  quantity  and  quality 18 

for  Siletz  agency  should  be  forwarded  earlier  in  the  season 139 

subsistence,  stopped  at  Sisseton  agency  at  request  of  Indians  themselves 43 

should  be  sent  to  Grand  Portage  earlier  in  the  season  .' 176 

furnished  Mescalero  agency  good  in  quality 125 

for  Indians  of  Fort  Belknap  agency  ample .' 106 

for  Nez  Perces,  mistake  made  by  department  in  purchasing  in  New  York  and  San 

Francisco 54 

Froposals  received  and  contracts  awarded  for,  tables 371 

boundaries  of  Colville  reservation  ue«-.e8sary 153, 154 

of  Devil's  Lake  reservation  and  allotments  in  severalty  urgently  recommended 22 

of  entire  boundary  line  of  Siletz  reservation  recommended  143 

of  tiew  boundary  of  Mescalero  Apache  reservation  to  be  made LXVIII 

new,  made  of  allotments  of  S'Kokomish  Indians 166 

of  reservations,  legislation  relative  to 198 

of  reserve  for  ITncorapahgre  and  White  River  Utes  for  allotments  in  severalty LI 

of  Indian  reservations VTII 

Superstitions  of  Hoopa  Valley  Indians,  instance  of 9 

and  practices,  heathen,  still  prevail  among  Blackfeet  Indians 99 

Indians  of  Osage  agency  still  cling  to  their  old 73 

Siletz  Indians  still  cling  to  their  old 142 

still  prevail  to  some  degree  among  the  Modocs 83 

Swan,  E.  A.,  Siletz  agency,  Oregon,  annual  report  of 139 

Swinomish  Indians  build  ilike  and  dam  at  Tiilalip  agency 167 

reserve  (Perry's  Island),  Washington  Territory.  Executive  order  defining 298 


